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TO  HIS  MAJESTY 


FREDERIC  WILLIAM  the  THIRD, 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 


THIS  WORK 


IS  MOST  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED. 


A  History  of  Rome,  set  forth  with 
truth  and  vividness,  in  broad  and  clear  outlines, 
free  from  the  incumbrance  of  multifarious 
details,  might  be  esteemed  no  less  worthy  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  prince,  than  profound 
and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  of  modem  times.  Not  so,  critical 
investigations  into  the  dark  periods  of  remote 
antiquity;  not  so,  a  work  which,  while  it  ap- 
proaches close  to  particular  objects  that  it  may 
examine  them,  is  seldom  able  to  take  its  stand 
where  rich  and  wide  prospects  expand  before 
the  eye. 


IV 


But  gratitude  inspires  courage;  and  in 
this  feeling  I  ventured  to  solicit  your  Majesty's 
gracious  permission  for  the  dedication  of  this 
work. 

Your  Majesty's  favour  has  afforded  me 
the  happiest  leisure:  it  enabled  me  to  become 
familiar  with  Rome :  and  the  two  Universities 
— that  of  Berlin,  the  opening  of  which  led  to 
my  undertaking  this  work,  and  that  of  Bonn, 
to  which  it  is  my  pride  to  belong  as  a  free 
associate — are  Your  Majesty's  noble  creations. 

Thus  this  history  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Gracious  King,  to  whom  I  devote  it,  with  feel- 
ings faithful  as  those  of  a  native  subject,  and 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  every  favour  with 
which  Your  Majesty  has  distinguished  me. 
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The  History  of  Rome  was  treated,  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters,  with  the  same 
prostration  of  the  understanding  and  judgement  to  the 
written  letter  that  had  been  handed  down,  and  with 
the  same  fearfulness  of  going  beyond  it,  which  prevailed 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  If  any  had 
pretended  to  examine  into  the  credibility  of  the  ancient 
writers  and  the  value  of  their  testimony,  an  outcry 
would  have  been  raised  against  such  atrocious  pre- 
sumption. The  object  aimed  at  was,  in  spite  of  every 
thing  like  internal  evidence,  to  combine  what  was  re- 
lated by  them :  the  utmost  that  was  done  was  to  make 
one  authority  in  some  one  particular  instance  give  way 
to  another,  as  mildly  as  possible,  and  without  leading 
to  any  further  results.  Here  and  there  indeed  an  inde- 
pendent mind,  like  Glareanus,  broke  through  this  fence ; 
but  inevitably  a  sentence  of  condemnation  was  forthwith 
pronounced  against  him:  besides  the  men  who  did  so 
were  not  the  most  learned ;  and  their  bold  attempts  were 
not  carried  with  consistency  throughout.  In  this  de- 
partment, as  in  others,  men  of  splendid  abilities  and 
the  most  copious  learning  conformed  to  the  narrow  spirit 
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of  their  age :  their  labours  extracted  from  a  multitude 
of  insulated  details,  what  the  remains  of  ancient  lite* 
rature  did  not  afford  united  in  any  single  work,  a 
systematic  account  of  Roman  antiquities :  what  they 
did  in  this  respect  is  wonderful.  And  this  is  sufficient 
to  earn  them  imperishable  fame:  for  he  that  would 
blame  their  not  being  more  independent  of  their  age, 
is  blind  to  the  common  lot  of  mortals,  from  which  none 
but  the  favorites  of  the  gods  are  exempt;  and  they 
mostly  have  to  pay  for  this  blessing  by  persecution. 
On  the  other  hand  in  the  way  of  history  strictly' so 
called  little  was  prodqced,- — dry  compilations  concerning 
the  times  where  the  books  of  Livy  were  lost,  and  de- 
tached observations  which  led  to  nothing  beyond* 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  Philology 
entered  upon  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  the  period 
of  her  earlier  greatness  within  her  exclusive  sphere,^—- 
where,  having  accomplished  whatever  was  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  manner,  she  consequently  fell  into  decay,— 
and  that  of  a  new,  richer,  and  more  comprehensive 
greatness,  for  which  she  was  to  be  indebted  to  the 
developement  of  other  sciences,  although  for  a  while 
they  overshadowed  her :  this  like  all  middle  states  was 
one  of  uneasiness  and  depression,  Bentley,  and  a  few 
more,  who  were  in  part  the  creators  of  the  new  age,  in 
part  the  preservers  of  the  knowledge  the  old  one  had 
left  behipd,  stood  as  giants  amid  a  generation  of  dwarfs. 
Intellect  and  science  during  that  century  were  every- 
where coming  out  of  their  nonage :  men  were  taught  by 
great  examples  to  look  things  in  the  face,  and  to  pursue 
their  researches  with  freedom;  to  regard  the  books, 
which  till  then  l^ad  made  up  the  scholar^s  whole  world. 
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$s  metely  pictures  of  a  part  of  &e  living  uniyerse  which 
could  not  be  directly  approacbed ;  to  exawise  their  oir» 
understanding,  their  own  reason,  tfaar  own  judgement 
in  everything.  Nor  was  the  fidd  of  Roman  history  Mt 
unvisited  by  this  youthful  spirit  of  freedom:  it  is  an* 
doubtedly  to  the  pervading  activity  which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  that  we  owe  the 
first  work  which,  while  it  discusses  an  abundance  <ft 
details,  enters  into  a  general  examination  of  what  this 
history  is  and  may  be  made:  I  mean  the  masterly 
inquiries  of  Perizonius;  a  book  which;  like  other  pro* 
ducts  of  genius,  is  unsurpast  and  classical  in  the  kind 
wherein  it  was  the  first.  However  though  we  here  f^eel 
the  breath  of  that  spirit  which  in  those  days  was  every- 
where awakening,  Perizonius  had  advanced  far  beyond 
his  age ;  and  Bayle,  who  twelve  years  after  pointed  out 
the  contradictions  and  impossibilities  contained  in  a  few 
portions  of  the  earliest  history  of  Rome,  makes  no  use 
and  takes  no  notice  of  him:  neither  does  Beaufort, 
although  his  sole  attention  was  directed  to  that  object 
which  Bayle  merely  fixt  his  eyes  on  for  a  few  hours, 
among  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Beaufort  was  ingenious,  and  had  read  much,  though 
he  was  not  a  philologer :  one  or  two  sections  in  his 
treatise  are  very  able  and  satisfactory,  others  on  the 
contrary  feeble  and  superficial.  Bayle  is  the  matter 
whom  he  implicitly  follows  throughout :  the  soul  of  his 
book  is  scepticism :  he  does  nothing  but  daiy  and 
upset :  or,  if  he  ever  tries  to  build,  the  edifice  is  frail 
and  untenable.  Yet  the  influence  and  reputation  of 
his  book  spread  extraordinarily:  for  Roman  history 
had  almost  entirely   escaped  the  attention  and  care  of 
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philologers ;  those  -who  chiefly  interested  themselves, 
about  it,  though  not  more  so  than  about  that  of  other 
nations,  were  intelligent  men  of  the  world;  and  for 
their  use  it  was  at  that  time  handled  by  several  authors, 
without  pretensions  or  view  to  learning  and  research. 
Such  of  these  as  did  not  wholly  overlook  the  earlier 
centuries,  under  the  notion  that  they  were  of  no  im- 
portance, were  so  satisfied  with  Beaufort^s  inquiry  as  to 
give  them  up  altogether.  Gibbon^s  history,  which  even 
in  a  philological  point  of  view  is  a  noble  masterwork, 
left  this  region  untouched. 

The  end  of  the  last  century  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  for  Germany.  Men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
superficial  views  in  any  field  of  knowledge ;  vague  empty 
words  lost  their  currency :  but  neither  was  the  work  of 
destruction,  which  had  given  pleasure  to  the  preceding 
age,  in  its  anger  against  the  continuance  of  an  authority 
founded  only  on  usurpation,  any  longer  held  to  be 
sufficient :  my  countrymen  strove  after  definite  and 
positive  knowledge,  like  their  forefathers;  but  it  was 
after  true  knowledge,  in  the  room  of  that  imaginary 
knowledge  which  had  been  overthrown.  We  had  now 
a  literature,  worthy  of  our  nation  and  our  language: 
we  had  Lessing  and  Goethe :  and  this  literature  com- 
prised, what  none  had  yet  done,  a  great  part  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  not  in  mere  copies,  but  as  it  were 
reproduced.  For  this  advantage  Germany  is  indebted 
to  Voss,  whom  our  late  posterity  must  extoll  as  their 
benefactor :  with  whom  a  new  age  for  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity  begins ;  since  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  out  of 
the  classical  writers  what  they  are  wont  to  presuppose, 
their  notions  of  the  earth  for  instance  and  of  the  gods. 
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theit  ways  of  life  and  their  household  habits :  and  un- 
derstood and  interpreted  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  if  they 
were  our  contemporaries,  only  separated  from  us  by  an 
interval  of  space.  His  example  wrought  upon  many: 
upon  me,  ever  since  my  childhood,  it  has  been  enforced 
by  personal  encouragement  from  this  old  friend  of  my 
father. 

Previous  ages  had  been  content  to  look  at  the  ancient 
historians  in  the  way  many  look  at  maps  or  landscapes, 
as  if  they  were  all  in  all';  without  ever  attempting  to 
employ  them  as  the  only  remaining  means  for  producing 
an  image  of  the  objects  they  represent :  but  now  a  work 
on  such  subjects  could  not  be  esteemed  satisfactory^ 
unless  its  clearness  and  distinctness  enabled  it  to  take  its 
stand  beside  the  history  of  the  present  age.  And  the 
time  was  one  when  we  were  witnessing  many  unheard  of 
and  incredible  events :  when  our  attention  was  attracted 
to  many  forgotten  and  decayed  institutions  by  the  sound 
of  their  downfall ;  and  our  hearts  were  strengthened  by 
danger,  as  we  became  familiar  with  its  threats,  and  by 
the  passionate  intensity  given  to  our  attachment  to  our 
princes  and  our  country. 

At  that  time  philology  in  Germany  had  already 
reached  that  highth,  which  is  now  the  boast  of  our  nation. 
It  had  recognized  its  calling,  to  be  the  mediator  between 
the  remotest  ages,  to  ajQPord  us  the  enjoyment  of  preserve 
ing  through  thousands  of  years  an  unbroken  identity 
with  the :  noblest  and  greatest  nations  of  the  ancient 
world;  by  familiarizing  us,  through  the  medium  of 
grammar  and  history,  with  the  works  of  their  minds 
and  the  course  of  their  destinies,  as  if  there  were  no 
gulf  that  divided  us  from  them. 
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In  this  manner,  although  Greek  literature  l<»ig 
poBsest  an  almost  exclu»ve  preference,  the  critical 
treatment  of  Roman  history,  the  discovery  of  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  which  had  till  then  been  misunder- 
stood, was  a  fruit  that  time  had  been  maturing :  and  a 
multitude  of  fortunate  circumstances  combined  to  foster 
its  growth.  It  was  a  time  full  of  hope,  when  the 
university  of  Berlin  opehed:  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
delight  in  which  months  rolled  away,  while  the  contents 
of  the  first  volumes  of  this  history  were  digested  for 
lectures,  and  worked  up  for  publication; — to  have  en-* 
joyed  this,  and  to  have  lived  in  1813, — ^this  of  itself  is 
enough  to  make  a  man'^s  life,  notwithstanding  much 
sad  experience,  a  happy  one. 

In  this  state  of  delight  the  meaning  of  many  an 
ancient  mystery  disclosed  itself:  but  yet  more  were  over- 
looked :  in  much  I  erred :  a  still  greater  part  was  left  in 
a  disjointed  condition  feebly  supported  by  proofs.  For 
my  knowledge  was  the  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  one 
who  had  been  self-taught,  and  who  as  yet  had  only 
been  able  to  devote  such  hours  to  study  as  he  could 
withdraw  from  business:  and  I  had  reached  my  mark 
like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  along  a  battlement.  That 
these  defects,  and  the  overhasty  composition  of  the  first 
volume,  which  had  compelled  me  to  introduce  sundry 
corrections  in  the  sequel  of  the  work  itself,  did  not  hinder 
its  reception  being  on  the  whole  very  favorable,  is  a 
proof  that  the  revival  of  Roman  history  was  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age:  nay  our  age  may  discern 
itself  to  be  immediately  called  by  Providence  to  this 
inquiry,  inasmuch  *as,  within  the  eleven  years  since 
it  commenced,   three  new  and  rich  sources  have  been 
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epened  to  us  by  the  publication  of  Lydus,  Gaius,  and 
Cicero^s  Republic:  whereas  centuries  had  previously 
elapsed  without  adding  to  our  means  of  knowledge. 

To  these  defects  of  my  work  I  was  far  from  blind: 
the  points  however  attacked  by  those  who  criticized  it, 
were  by  no  means  the  weak  ones,  but  often  the  sound- 
est and  strongest.  My  being  aware  of  these  faults, 
and  desirous  to  make  use  of  the  new  discoveries,  was 
the  main  reason  which  retarded  the  continuation:  for 
it  was  necessary  that,  before  I  proceeded,  the  first 
volume  should  be  written  anew.  Meanwhile  I  was 
living  in  Italy,  and  being  ^t  Rome  was  too  much  taken 
up  in  gazing  and  receiving  impressions  to  work  with 
energy  at  books.  Besides  I  fancied  I  should  never  be 
able  to  proceed  without  the  happiness  I  had  once  en* 
joyed,  when  the  point  on  which  an  inquiry  hinged 
would  come  forward  into  a  clear  light  while  I  was 
conversing  with  Savigny,  and  I  found  it  so  easy  to 
ask  many  a  question,  so  cheering  to  complete  an  em- 
bryo thought  and  to  try  its  worth.  On  my  return  to 
Germany  I  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  third  volume,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  it  by  reqiodelling  the  first,  and 
correcting  the  second. 

This  new  edition,  in  which  it  has  been  my  aim  to  make 
all  the  proofs  and  solutions  satisfactory,  required  very 
extensive  labours:  but  as  all  labour  is  lightened  when 
new  springs  of  activity  are  imparted,  so  this  was  mainly 
promoted  by  my  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  last 
winter.  The  words  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  Epirots— -Fe 
are  my  wings — express  the  feeling  of  a  zealous  teacher 
toward  hearers  whom  he  loves,  and  whose  whole  souls 
t^ke  part  in  -his  discourse.     Not  only  are  his  researches 
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promoted  by  the  endeavour  to  make  himself  clear  to 
them,  and  to  utter  nothing  as  truth  which  can  admit 
of  a  doubt:  the  sight  of  them  assembled  before  him, 
the  personal  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  them,  awaken 
a  thousand  thoughts  while  he  is  speaking:  and  how 
diiferent  a  thing  is  it  to  write  down  words  which  had 
previously  been  poured  forth  as  the  fresh  thoughts 
prompted  them! 

The  work  I  here  lay  before  the  public  is,  as  the 
first  glance  wiU  shew,  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
scarcely  a  few  fragments  of  the  former  have  been  incor- 
porated. It  would  have  been  far  easier  to  preserve  the 
groundwork  of  the  first  edition;  I  resolved  on  the  more 
difficult  task,  as  the  most  expedient,  from  its  giving 
unity  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  That  whole,  made 
up  of  this  and  the  next  two  volumes,  is  the  work  of 
a  man  in  his  maturity;  whose  powers  may  decline,  but 
whose  convictions  are  thoroughly  settled,  whose  views 
cannot  change:  and  accordingly  I  wish  that  the  former 
edition  may  be  regarded  as  a  youthful  work.  Our 
friends  are  often  more  tender-hearted  toward  us  than 
We  are  ourselves:  and  perhaps  one  or  two  may  regret 
some  things  that  have  been  destroyed  and  cast  away: 
more  than  once  it  was  with  a  lingering  hand  that  I 
overthrew  the  old  edifice :  but  what  was  built  on  suppo- 
sitions ascertained  to  be  wrong,  could  .not  be  permitted 
to  remain;  nor  was  it  allowable  to  preserve  it  by  slip- 
ping some  other  prop  under,  so  as  to  efface  the  appear- 
ance of  the  original  foundation. 

The  further  continuation  down  to  the  term  I  have 
now  set  before  me,  I  may,  if  it  please  God  and  his 
blessing  abide  with  me,  confidently  promise;    although 
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the  progress  may  be  but  slow.  It  is  the  work  of  my 
life;  which  is  to  preserve  me  a  name  not  unworthy  of 
my  father'^s :   I  will  not  lazily  abandon  it. 

When  a  historian  is  reviving  former  times,  his  inte- 
rest in  them  and  sympathy  with  them  will  be  the  deeper, 
the  greater  the  events  he  has  witnessed  with  a  bleeding 
or  a  rejoicing  heart.  His  feelings  are  moved  by  justice 
or  injustice,  by  wisdom  or  folly,  by  coming  or  departing 
greatness,  as  if  all  were  going  on  before  his  eyes:  and 
when  he  is  thus  moved  his  lips  speak,  although  Hecuba 
is  nothing  to  the  player.  Would  it  were  acknowledged 
that  the  perfect  distinctness  and  clearness  of  such  a  vision 
destroys  the  power  of  obscure  ideas  and  indefinite  words! 
that  it  precludes  the  silly  desire  of  transferring  out  of 
ages  of  a  totally  different  character  what  would  now  be 
altogether  inapplicable:  that,  to  retain  the  poet^s  simily, 
it  precludes  fools  from  coming  forward  as  knight-errants, 
to  avenge  the  sorrows  of  Hecuba.  If  any  one,  after 
being  reminded  of  this,  persists  in  misapprehending  my 
meaning,  he  must  be  dishonest,  or  at  least  very  simple. 
Of  the  principles  on  which  the  political  opinions  in  my 
work  are  formed,  there  is  not  one  that  may  not  be 
found  in  Montesquieu  or  Burke:  and  the  proverb,  quien 
hace  a/pliccLcioneSy  con  su  pan  se  lo  coma,  is  enough. 

It  is  with  a  solemn  feeling  that  I  close  this  preface 
wkh  the  words  which  fifteen  years  ago  closed  that  of 
the' first  edition:  the  repetition  of  them  "brings  back 
the  images  of  joyous  days,  and  much-loved  shades  rise 
up  before  my  soul.'^ 

There  is  an  inspiration  which  proceeds  from  the 
presence  and  the  converse  of  beloved  friends;  an  im- 
mediate  action  upon   our   mind^,   whereby   the    Muses 
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are  revealed  to  our  view,  awakening  joy  and  strength 
in  us,  and  purging  our  sight:  to  this  my  whole  life 
long  I  have  owed  whatever  was  best  in  me.  Thus  it 
is  to  the  friends  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  returned  to 
studies  long  resigned  or  faintly  pursued,  that  I  owe  the 
result  if  it  has  been  auspicious.  Therefore  do  I  bless  the 
beloved  memory  of  my  departed  Spalding :  therefore  too 
allow  me  openly  to  express  my  thanks  to  you,  Savigny, 
Buttmann,  and  Heindorf,  without  whom  and  without  our 
deceased  friend  I  should  certainly  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  this  work,  without  whose  affec- 
tionate sympathy  and  enlivening  presence  it  would  hardly 
have  been  accomplished. 

Bonk, 
December  8,  1826. 


In  this  new  edition  none  of  the  results  which  wer6 
delivered  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  in  the  former 
have  been  retracted:  but  some  new  ones,  along 
with  sundry  insulated  additions,  have  been  inserted, 
which  tend  to  complete  those  formerly  gained  t  several 
of  the  views  have  become  more  definite,  and  the  re- 
presentation and  expression  of  them  clearer.  Thus  it 
will  serve  as  a  firmer  foundation  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing volumes  may  be  raised  without  props  or  other 
outworks. 

April  9,  1828. 
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This  reprint  of  the  first  voliMne,  which  the  Trans* 
lators  hope  wiU  speedily  he  followed  by  the  second^ 
comprehends  the  additions  made  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  original.  In  the  notes  which  are  not  numbered 
they  have  inserted  some  references  to  ancient  authorities^ 
mostly  to  passages  made  use  of  in  the  tewt:  and  they 
have  added  a  map,  founded  on  that  given  by  the  Author 
in  his  first  edition,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  Reader 
of  the  first  part  of  the  volume.  The  general  remarks 
on  Soman  history  subjoined  to  this  preface  form  the 
lecture  with  which  the  Author  originally  ushered  in 
the  publication  of  his  researches;  and  as  he  has  re-- 
centkf  inserted  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  philological 
tracts,  the  Translators  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
introduce  a/n  essay  throwing  so  miich  light  on  the  spirit 
mth  which  the  work  was  fi/rst  entered  upon^  and  has 
teen  pursued. 
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I  HAVE  undertaken  to  relate  the  history  of  Rome : 
I  shall  begin  in  the  night  of  remote  antiquity,  where 
the  most  laborious  researches  can  scarcely  discern  a  few 
of  the  chief  members  of  ancient  Italy  by  the  dim  light 
of  late  and  dubious  traditions;  and  I  wish  to  come 
down  to  those  times  when,  all  that  we  have  seen  spring 
up  and  grow  old  in  the  long  course  of  centuries  being 
buried  in  ruins  or  in  the  grave,  a  second  night  envelopes 
it  in  almost  equal  obscurity. 

This  history  in  its  chief  outlines  is  universally 
known,  and  by  very  many,  at  least  in  part,  immediately 
from  the  classical  works  of  Roman  authors,  so  &r  as 
their  remains  supply  us  with  a  representation  of  many  oi 
the  most  brilliant  or  memorable  periods  of  republican 
and  imperial  Rome.  If  the  whole  of  these  works  were 
extant,  and  we  possest  a  continuous  narrative  in  the 
histories  of  lavy  and  Tacitus,  extoiding,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  years  of  Augustus,  from  the  origin 
of  the  dty  down  to  Nerva,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and 
idle  to  engage  in  relating  the  same  evoits  with  those 
historians:  presumptuous,  because  the  beauty  of  their 
style  must  evf^^  lie  beyond  our  reach ;  and  idle,  because, 
over  and  above  the  historical  instruction  conveyed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  companion  through  life 
better  fitted  to  fashion  the  mind  in  youth,  and  to  pr^ 
^erve  it    in   aftor-«^  from    the   manifold    barbarizing 
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influences  of  our  circumstances  and  relations,  than  such  a 
copious  history  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  written 
by  the  Romilns  for  themselYes.  We  ^ould  only  want 
to  contact  the  misrepresentatioiis  during  the  earlier  ages, 
and  to  sever  the  poetical  ingredients  from  what  is  his- 
torically sure  and  wellgrounded :  and  without  presump- 
tuously ajipearing  to  vie  with  the  old  masters,  we  might 
draw  a  simple  sketch  bf  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
changes  it  underwent  at  particular  times  where  Livy  leaves 
us  without  information  or  misleads  us.  But  as  those  works 
are  only  preserved  in  fragments ;  as  they  are  silent  con- 
cerning periods  in  the  importance  of  their  events  perhaps 
still  more  prominent  than  those  which  we  see  living  in 
their  pages ;  as  the  histories  of  those  periods  executed 
by  modems  are  unsatisfactory  and  often  full  of  errour ; 
I  .have  deemed  it  expedient  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
Roman  history  by  devoting  a  course  of  lectures  to  it.  A 
doubt  might  be  entertained  whether  it  were  better  to 
give  a  connected  narrative,  or  merely  to  treat  of  the 
portions  Where  we  are  left  without  those  two  historians. 
I  have  determined  in  favour  of  the  former  plan;  trust- 
ing that  I  shall  not  lead  any  of  my  hearers  to  fancy  he 
may  dispense  with  studying  the  classical  historians  of 
Rome,  when  he  has  gained  a  notion  of  the  events 
which  they  pottray,  and  hoping  that  I  may  render  the 
study  easier  and  more  instructive^ 

Much  of.  what  the  Roman  historians  set  down  in 
the  tonals  of  their  nation  must  be  left  out  by  a  modem 
from  that  mass  of  events  wherein  their  history  far  sur-. 
passes  that  of  every  other  people.  Under  this  necessity 
of  passing  over  many  things,  and  of  laying;  dqwn  a  rule 
for  my  curtailments,  I  shall  make.no  mention  of  sHch 
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persons  and  events  as  have  left  their  name»a  dead  letter 
behind  them  without  any  intrinnc  greatness  or  important 
external  results ;  although  a  complete  knowledge  of  every 
particular  is  indii^ensable  to  the  scholar,  and  many  a 
dry  waste  locks  up  sources  which  sooner  or  later  he 
may  succeed  in  drawing  forth.  On  the  other  hand  I  shall 
endeavour  to  examine  the  history,  especially  during  the 
first  five  centuries,  not  under  the  guidance  of  dim  feeL 
ings  but  of  searching  criticism :  iK>r  shall  I  merely  deliver 
the  results,  which  could  oply  give  birth  to  blind  opinions, 
but  the  researches  themselves  at  full  length:  I  shall 
strive  to  lay  open  the  groundworks  of  the  ancient  Roman 
people  and  state,  which  have  been  built  over  and 
masked,  and  about  which  the  old  writers  preserved  to 
us  are  often  utterly  mistaken;  to  execute  justice  in 
awarding  praise  and  blame,  love  and  hatred,  where 
party-spirit  has  given  birth  to  misrepresentations  and 
thereby  to  false  judgements  after  upward  of  two  thousand 
years;  to  represent  the  spreading  of  the  empire,  the 
growth  of  the  constitution,  the  state  of  the  administration, 
of  manners,  and  of  civility,  according  as  from  time  to 
time  we  are  able  to  survey  them.  I  shall  exhibit  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  were  mighty  in  thdr  gene^ 
taJdon  for  good  or  for  evil,  or  who  at  least  distinguish! 
themsdves  above  their  fellows.  I  shall  relate  the  history 
of  the  wars  with  accuracy,  wherever  they  do  not  offei^  a 
mere  recurring  uniformity,  and,  so  far  as  our  information 
will  allow,  shall  draw  a  faithful  and  distinct  portrait  of 
the  nations  that  gradually  came  within  the  widening 
sphere  of  the  Roman  power.  Moreover  I  sharll  consider 
the  state  of  literature  at  its  principal  ^poehi^  taking 
notice  of  the  lost  as  well  as  the  extant  wriiers; 
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When  Sallust,  after  much  bitter  affliction  endured  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
public  life,  and  returning  with  a  composed  mind  to 
his  favorite  pursuits  undertook  to  relate  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  his  country*,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  prove  to  his  fellow-citizens — ^for  only 
some  few  solitary.  Greeks  and  a  small  number  of 
western  Europeans  read  Latin — ^that  the  deeds  of  the 
RomaQs  were  not  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Greeks.  A 
century  earlier  Polybius  had  endeavoured,  but  probably 
in  Tain,  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  how 
far  the  greatness  of  Rome  went  beyond  every  thing  that 
history  had  previously  known,  and  that  too  not  meifely 
nor  chiefly  from  the  extent  of  her  empire.  That  the 
Greeks,  even  if  they  had  not  been  blinded  by  animosity 
and  hatred  against  their  forein  conquerors,  should  have 
thought  slightingly  of  a  history  devoid  at  that  time  of 
the  grace  and  life  of  eloquent  narrative,  Which  embel- 
lisht  tibe  exploits  of  their  own  Ancestors,  and  without 
which  even  the  most  eventful  recorded  story  can  no 
more  be  fully  felt  than  a  lyrical  poem  without  a 
musical  accompaniment,— -this  was  the  natural  result  of 
their  lively,  airy  character,  and  their  entire  devotion 
to  beauty.  It  is  remarkable  however  that  amcmg  the 
literary  public  of  Home,  whose  approbation  Sallust 
willed  to  gain,  overbearing  as  the  Roman  national  pride 
was,  the  same  tone  of  feeling  and  complete  ignorance  of 
their  fdirefatbers  greatness  prevailed.  Yet,  strange  as 
this  may  appear,  it  may  be  explained  without  difficulty : 
and  lie  himself  has  given  us  the  solution,  under  the 
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silent  conviction  no  doubt  that  -with  his  history  a  new 
state  of  feeling  would  arise  among  the  Romans.  At  that 
time  with  the  exception  of  Cato^s  Origins^  which  must 
have  had  the  same  charm  of  raciness  as  the  best  of 
our  old  chronicles,  they  found  no  historiim  in  their 
own  language  readable*.  And  certainly  the  chief  part 
of  them  may  have  been  exceedingly  meagre  and  tame. 
But  even  the  honest  good  faith  of  the  ancient  writers  was 
incapable  of  affording  en]03rment  in  those  days,  when 
the  readers  at  Rome  had  totally  lost  all  relish  for  sim- 
plicity, being  trained  solely  in  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  and  having  their  minds  formed  not  by  its 
noble  classical  works,  but  by  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  a 
degenerate  style,  full  of  point  and  ingenuity,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  fashion  among  the  Greeks,  the 
teachers  and  living  models  they  were  familiar  with.  As 
the  poets  rescued  the  heroes  of  old  from  the  night  of 
oUivion,  so  did  that  great  national  historian,  whom 
Sallust  p)receded,  rescue  the  deeds  and  the  great  men 
of  Rome.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  a£Srm  that  Livy 
first  taught  the  Romans  what  a  history  they  had. 
Their  great  actions  and  victories  were  now  encircled 
by  the  graces  of  his  bewitching  style  with  the  noblest 
ornaments  of  republican  and  dvic  virtues, — hightened 
through  his  wish  of  beholding  in  the  times  of  his  an- 
cestors the  remains  of  the  brazen  age  coming  down 
almost  to  his  own  days ; — with  a  gravi^  and  a  digni^ 
which  surpast  the  great  men  of  Athens  with  thdr 
unconcealed  human  failings  and  weaknesses,  and  threw 
them  into  the  shade,  as  mudi  as  the  conquest  of  vast 

*  Cioerodekg.  i.S,3:  where  e?en  Gilo  is  not  exempted  from  die 
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empires,  and  fierce. nations. did  the  passionate  struggles 
between  petty,  republics :  for  the.  wonders  of  the  Persian 
war  soon  passed  with  the  Romans  for  an  impudent  fable*. 
The  middle  ages  and  Italy  on  its  regeneration,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  attractions  of  the  Greek  historians, 
bestowed  all  their  admiration  on  the  history  of  Rome : 
as  if  fate  had  meant  to  make  amends  to  her  ancient 
herpes  for  the  indifference  of  their  posterity :  in  the  age 
which  had  been  drawn  away  from  them  by  a  forein  lite- 
rature. There  is  little  learning,  but  only  the  more 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  in  the  reverence  with  which  the 
Italians  of  the  middle  ages  at  the  dawn  of  learning  pro- 
nounced the  great  names  of  Rome :  perhaps  they  only  felt 
the  more  intimate  with  them,  because  without  refining, 
without  regarding  the  difference  of  manners  and  times, 
they  invested  their  noble  spirits  with  the  relations  and 
almost  with  the  forms  of  their  own  contemppraries  and 
fellowcountrymen ;  just  as  they  viewed  the  imperial 
power  of  their  own  days  as  an  unaltered  continuation 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  In  Dante^s  eyes  Virgil 
was. a  Lombard,  as  even  later  the  painters  portrayed 
the  Romans  in  the  dress  of  their  own  times :  the  people 
honoured  Virgil'^s  tomb,  and  his  memory,  as  that  of  a 
powerful  and  beneficent  magician.  Even  Petrarch,  and 
he  no  doubt  consciously,  cherishes  the  delusion  that  the 
unity  of  the  nation  was.  unbroken  except  by  time :  he 
looks  on  Stefano  Colonna  as  an  old  patrician,  and  on 
Rienzi  as  a  tribune  of  the  people.  It  was  not  till  the 
following  century  that  antiquity  was  disentangled  from 
this  confusion  with  the  present  time  :  and  as  every  germ 

*  ^\Tio  does  not  remember  Juvenal's  jeer  ?  . 
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was  then  expanding  with  prodigious  vigour,  a  few  of  the 
learned  speedily  gained  the  most  distinct  and  liveliest 
view  of  the  character  of  ancient  Rome  which  we  can 
hope  on  the  whole  to  attain  to,  much  as  has  since  been 
brought  to  light  which  may  furnish  us  with  more 
accurate  information.  Since  the  time  of  Sigonius 
however  the  history  of  ancient  Rome  has  owed  but  little 
to  scholars :  it  escaped  from  their  hands,  and  fell,  in 
a  few  fortunate  cases,  into  those  of  great  statesmen ;  but 
mostly  of  ordinary  historians. 

One  must  not  disguise  from  oneself  that  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  instead  of  gaining  in  distinctness  and 
completeness,  it  has  rather  lost.  The  did  Italian  philo- 
log6rs,  whose  whole  being  was  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  and  who  were  inspired  with  some- 
thing like  a  faculty  of  divination  even  by  the  classical 
ground  they  trod  on,  had  framed  an  idea  of  the  ruined  builds 
ing  from  its  fragments,  and  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
had  restored  it  in  their  minds.  The  want  of  this  idea  in- 
jured the  works  of  those  who  wrote  on  Roman  history  as 
politicians;  and  thus  the  history  itself  was  corrupted.  Of 
this  MachiavePs  Discarri^  though  so  full  of  subtile  and 
profound  remarks,  are  a  signal  instance;  since  he  talks, 
always  indeed  most  ingeniously,  but  very  often  of  things 
which  never  existed.  I  mention  him  in  this  place, 
because,  though  he  lived  in  an  age  when  philological 
learning  was  at  its  highth,  he  was  always  a  stranger  to 
its  spirit.  Montesquieu,  with  pretensions  to  accurate  his- 
torical information,  and  therefore  likelier  to  do  harm  by 
establishing  erroneous  opinions,  is  full  of  mistaken  views, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  any  facts  very  often  utterly 
misleads  us :  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  deliver  for  the 
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sake  of  detraGtang  firom  his  fame;    for  it  will  i!ather 
aiigm^it  it  to  find  that  a  candid  reader  must  Btill  admire 
bim,  even  after  he  has  acquired  the  strongest  eonviction 
on  these  points  from  his  own  investigations.     That  we 
do  not  understand  the  ancients,  unless  we  frame  distinct 
notions  of  such  objects  of  their  everyday  life,  as  we 
have  in  common  with  them,  under  the  forms  their  eyes 
were  accustomed  to;  that  we  should  go  totally  astray, 
if  (ti&  the  middle  ages  did,  and,  since  so  many  things 
were  still  unchanged,  might  do  without  being  equally 
deceived)  we   too,   on   reading  of   a   Roman  house,   a 
Roman    ship,   Roman    agriculture   and    trade,    Roman 
dress,  or  the  interior  of  a  household  in  ancient  Rome, 
conceived  the  same  notions  which  answer  to  those  words 
in   our  own  days, — ^this  everybody  must  feel :  but  the 
paralogisms  occasioned  by  the  use  of  equivocal  terms 
go  much  further  than  the  outward  form  of  things.     The  * 
ideas  on  which  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  state  and 
its  administration  were   founded,  ideas  which  in  most 
cases   are   presupposed   in  the.  historical  accounts,  and 
are  very  rarely,  nor  ever  except  in  particular  instances, 
explained,  were  no  less  different  from  ours,  than  the 
Roman  dwellings,  clothing,  and  food.    And  as  there  is 
nothing  the  Asiatics  jQnd  it  harder  to  conceive  than  the 
idea  of  a  republican  constitution,   as  the  Hindoos  are 
utterly  unable  to  look  upon  the  India^Company  as  an 
association   of  proprietors,  or  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a   princess,    so   it   fares   with   even   the  acutest   of 
the  modems  in   the   history  of   antiquity,    unless  by 
critical     and     philological     studies     they    have    stript 
themselves  of  their  habitual   associations.      Thus  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  of  their  governors 
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was  so  remote  from'  our  usages,  that,  although  perhaps 
none  but  a  statesman  is  capable  of  interrogating  his- 
tory on  such  matters,  and  of  divining  the  meaning  of 
fragments  which  to  the  compiler  would  always  be  a  mys- 
tery, yet,  unless  he  himself  makes  researches  atld  is 
qualified  for  making  them,  his  notions  on  these  points 
will  either  be  false  or  vague  and  incoherent.  For  instance 
the  state  of  the  law  concerning  landed  property  and  the 
public  domains  at  aneient  Rome  differed  to  such  a  degree 
in  its  peculiarities  from  the  rights  and  institutions  we  are 
used  to,  that  the  coiifounding  our  ordinary  notions  of 
property  with  those  of  the  ancients,  a  confusion  from 
which  Montesquieu  did  not  keep  clear  any  more  than 
Machiavel  before  him,  gives  rise  to  the  most  grossly 
erironeous  opinions  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
Roman  legislation:  opinions  under  which  the  voice  of 
justice  must  pronounce  condonnation  against  actions 
and  measures  perfectly  blameless,  or  an  indistinct  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  for  great  and  noble  characters  must  plead 
in  behalf  of  the  most  dangerous  projects  and  under- 
takings. 

When  the  Greeks  had  fallen  undo:  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  the  question  whether  her  greatness  was  a 
gift  of  fortune,  or  had  be«i  achieved  by  her  own  ef- 
forts, by  her  virtue  as  it  was  termed,  employed  the 
writers  who  regulated  the  opinions  of  readers  and  of 
society  in  the  unwarlike  and  idle  East.  It  was  an 
idle  question;  not  started  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mithridates  in  later  times  may  probably  have  meditated 
on  it :  whether  all  resistance  must  be  unavailing  P  whe- 
ther an  unalterable  destiny  had  decreed  that  Rome  should 
be  the  mistress   of  the  world  .'^   or,  what  was  scarcely 
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less  fearful,  whether  the  unmatchable  exceUence  of 
her  national  spirit  and  of  her  institutions  assured  the 
Roman  armies  of  being  victorious  for  ever?  The 
question  merely  busied  such  as,  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
their  shame  at  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  they 
had  sunk  into  their  present  wretchedness,  pretended  that 
want  of  energy,  of  virtue,  and  of  understanding,  was 
a  mere  secondary  consideration  in  a  case  determined 
by  an  irresistible  fate:  at  the  same  time  after  the 
manner  of  slaves,  like  Xanthias  in  the  comic  poet*, 
they  sought  their  highest  gratification  in  eavesdropping, 
in  telling  tales  of  their  masters,  and  in  cheating  them. 
Polybius,  who  had  been  in  earnest,  who  was  true  to 
his  cause,  but  yielded  to  the  overpowering  force  on 
which  the  foolish  rashness  of  his  countrymen,  stirred 
up  as  they  had  been  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  pro- 
fligate, had  wrecked,  felt  his  indignation  excited  by 
the  chattering  of  such  writers :  and  one  of  the  purposes 
of  his  history  was  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Greeks,  that 
the  greatness  of  Borne  was  not  founded  on  any  fatality, 
but  on  firmness  of  will,  on  sage  institutions,  and  un- 
wearied diligence  in  preserving,  bettering,  and  apply- 
ing them.  In  so  doing  however  he  did  not  bestow 
any  praise  for  actual  virtue  on  the  Romans  of  his 
age:  and  if  he  now  and  then  expresses  himself  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  surprises  us  in  a  man  placed  as 
he  was,  we  must  reflect  that  his  whole  character 
was  thoroughly  practical,  altogether  destitute  of  that 
fervour  and  that  imaginative  feeling  with  which  the 
Athenians  contemplated  even  what  was  going  on  before 
their  eyes,  but  still  more  what  was  removed  from  them 

*  Aristophanes  Ran.  750  foil. 
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li  short  idistanoeiiito  the  paat.  This  rery  deficiency 
cai^sed  those  imperfections  of  his  work,  which  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  countrymen  made  him  only  a  secondrate 
historian.  He  found  everything  ripe  for  destruction  in 
all  the  states  which  were  afterward  swallowed  up  in 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  as  he  was  conscious  that  he  him- 
self along  with  but  a  very  few  kindred  souls  had  vainly 
resisted  the  stream,  as  he  felt  bitter  scorn  for  Calli- 
crates,  Diseus,  Critolaus,  and  the  others  by  whose 
various  delinquencies  the  calamity  was  brought  on,  while 
he  admired  Scipio  and  Cato  and  Paulus  ^Emilius,  his 
incorruptible  judgement  on  some  occasions  has  more 
than  the  mere  look  of  want  of  feeling.  The  moderns, 
Machiavel  for  instance  and  Montesquieu,  seem  to  have 
revived  that  question,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  and  carry  their  admiration  of  the  Romans  and 
their  institutions  to  a  pitch  of  the  strongest  partiality. 
The  austere  frugality  of  the  ancient  republicans,  their 
carelessness  about  the  possession  and  the  pleasures  of 
wealth,  the  strict  regard  for  law  among  the  people, 
its  universal  stedfast  loyalty  during  the  happy  cen- 
turies when  the  constitution,  after  the  pretensions  of 
the  aristocracy  had  been  curbed,  was  flourishing  in  its 
fuU  perfection, — the  sound  feeling  which  never  amid 
internal  discord  allowed  of  an  appeal  to  forein  inter- 
ference,— ^the  absolute  empire  of  the  laws  and  customs^ 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  nevertheless  whatever  in 
them  was  no  longer  expedient  was  amended, — the  wis- 
dom of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws, — ^the  ideal 
perfection  of  fortitude  realized  in  the  citizens  and  in 
the  state, — all  these  qualities  unquestionably  excite  a 
feeling  of  reverence,  which  cannot  be  equally  awakened 
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by  the  conteinplation  of  any  other  people.  Theirs  was 
no  state  of  unnatural  constraint,  such  as  under  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  where  in  the  opinion  of  other  Greeks 
the  contempt  of  death  was  natural,  because  death  burst 
an  intolerable  yoke:  it  was  a  system  on  the  contrary 
which  fostered  a  rich  growth  of  true  individual  hap- 
piness, of  manly  enjoyment  free  from  sensuality.  Other 
constitutions,  perhaps  no  less  perfect,  produce  a  less 
imposing  effect  upon  us  from  the  honour  they  pay 
to  wealth:  nations  of  manifold  capacities  and  buoyant 
spirit  cannot  escape  faults,  from  which  singleness 
of  aim  is  the  only  preservative:  and  in  the  events  of 
times  past  we  are  more  sensible  of  faults  than  of 
deficiencies.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural  that,  even  setting 
aside  the  splendour  wherewith  power  and  victories  are 
always  surrounded,  we  should  look  up  admiringly  to 
the  Romans  of  the  good  times  of  the  republic.  They 
bear  a  great  resemblance  in  their  virtues  to  the  Arabs 
under  the  early  caliphs:  but  the  latter  had  no  consti- 
tution by  which  to  maintain  themselves.  The  Romans 
for  centuries  were  comprest  into  a  compact  body:  the 
Arabs  were  never  thus  concentrated;  they  scattered 
themselves  abroad  over  half  the  world,  and  dege- 
nerated rapidly.  Yet  after  all  if  we  bring  those 
times  vividly  before  our  minds,  something  of  horrour 
will  still  mingle  with  our  admiration:  for  those  vir- 
tues from  the  earliest  times  were  leagued  and  compro- 
mised with  the  most  fearful  vices;  insatiable  ambition, 
unprincipled  contempt  for  the  rights  of  foreiners,  un- 
feeling indifference  for  their  sufferings,  avarice,  even 
while  rapine  was  yet  a  stranger  to  them,  and,  as 
a   consequence   of   the   severance    of  ranks,    inhuman 
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hardheartedness  not  only  toward  slaves  or  foreine^, 
but  even  toward  fellowcitizens.  Those  very  virtues  pre- 
pared the  way  for  all  these  vices  to  get  the  mastery, 
and  so  were  themselves  swallowed  up. 

Now,,  while  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  Ro- 
mans we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  dark  shades  in 
their  character,  and  must  therefore  limit  our  assent  to 
their  praises,  we  are  also  forced,  though  in  a  differept 
sense  from  the  Greeks,  to  ascribe  a  large  share  in 
producing  their  greatness  to  fate.  Through  the 
whole  of  their  history  we  shall  see  how  often  all  the 
virtues  of  the  state  and  of  the  people  would  have  been 
ineffectual^  unless  destiny  had.  saved  Rome  in  her  perils, 
and  paved  the  way  for  her  triumphs.  The  nations 
and  the  men  before  whom  Rome  might  have  fallen  ap- 
peared, too  late :  in  the  periods  of  her  weakness  she 
had  only  to  fight  with  adversaries  no  way  above  her : 
and  while  Rome  staked  everything  on  the  cast,  and 
war  was  her  natural  state,  other  nations  husbanded 
their  efforts,  because  they  despaired  of  victory,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  loved  nothing  but  effeminate 
sloth,  whatever  their  illjudged  enterprises  might ,  seem 
to  imply.  No  one  among  them  all  came  against  her 
with  a.  like  spirit  and  a  like  purpose ;  and  this  alone 
was  enough  to  make  Rome  subdue  them  all.  Fhilip^s 
inaction  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,-*— 
that  of  Mithridates  so  long  as  the  Marsian  war 
threatened  Rome,  and  a  slight  additional  weight  would 
have  turned  the  scale, — ^these  are  events,  in  which  we 
must  recognize  the  finger  of  God.  For  that  Rome 
was  not  naturally  unconquerable,  was.  demonstrated  by 
the  resistance  of  a  few  truly  warlike  nations,  who  were 
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only  overpowered  by  superiority  of  numbers^  and  force. 
As  it  was  however,  even  these  wars  served  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  greater  and  more  decisive  ones  to 
keep  discipline  and  the  art  of  war  from  declining,  as 
during  a  long  peace  they  naturally  would  in  the 
Boman  as  well  as  in  other  armies. 

In  the  progress  of  events,  when  the  Roman  con- 
quests are  consolidated  into  one  mass,  the  history 
entirely  loses  the  moral  and  poetical  interest  of  the 
earlier  centuries :  indeed  it  had  already  been  disturbed 
for  some  time  by  convulsions  and  atrocities  and  the 
decay  of  every  national  virtue.  It  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that  conquests  and 
divers  intermixtures  are  to  fuse  the  numberless  original 
races  together,  and  to  exterminate  such  as  cannot 
be  amalgamated:  and  this  the  Roman  dominion  has 
effected  in  a  greater  extent  and  degree  than  any  other 
mighty  general  revolution,  even  than  the  Arabian. 
Seldom  will  a  particular  people  be  a  gainer  by  such 
an  intermixture:  some  sustain  the  irreparable  loss  of 
a  noble  national  civilization,  science,  and  literature: 
and  even  a  less  cultivated  people  will  hardly  find  that 
the  refinements  thus  imported,  which  moreover  if  they 
are  suited  to  its  genius  it  might  have  attained  of  itself, 
will  make  amends  for  the  forfeiture  of  its  cmginal 
language,  and  hence  of  its  original  character,  its 
national  history,  and  its  hereditary  laws.  This  loss 
was  first  felt  by  the  Roman  provinces :  but  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  and  of  Italy  being  recruited  out  of 
their  inhabitants  and  out  of  freedmen,  Rome  suffered 
in  an  equal  degree:  it  became  so  estranged  from  its 
early  times  and  their  histcnry,  that  even  in  the  third 
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century  of  our  era  a  humble  panegyrist  without  fear 
of  giving  offense  could  exj^ress  a  doubt  wliether  his 
master,  whom  he  compared  to  the  great  ScijHO,  had 
ever  heard  of  the  second  Funic  war*:  and  that 
Valens  could  employ  Eutropius,  in  drawing  up  a 
meagre  outline  of  Roman  history,  to  supply  his  igno- 
rance of  it.  Nevertheless,  though  the  Roman  dominion 
crushed  much,  we  must  gratefully  acknowledge  what  it 
has  created  and  preserved.  It  founded  or  infused  life 
into  almost  all  the  towns  which  are  standing  at  this 
day  within  its  ancient  limits.  The  languages  of  western 
Europe,  springing  from  the  Latin,  kept  its  bteratui^ 
accessible,  and  made  its  revival  possible.  Nay  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  Roman  dominion  that  preserved  Greece 
and  the  writings  of  the  Greeks:  for  if  the  East  had 
not  been  protected  by  the  forces  of  a  great  empire, 
Uie  barbarians  would  probably  have  overrun  these  de- 
pc^ulatted  and  enfeebled  countries  in  very  early  times, 
or  at  ail  ev^ts  infallibly  at  the  period  of  the  great 
migrations,  and  then  along  with  the  degenerate  Greeks 
would  have  swept  aWay  the  treasures  they  were  pre- 
serving for  a  reviving  world.  The  Roman  law  was 
a  great  advantage  at  least  for  the  Romanized  nations; 
nor  will  the  Germtms  ever  be  able  to  dispense 
with  it,  since  they  have  not  matured  that  of  their 
own  ancestors,  and  have  lost  its  spirit:  and  that  the 
unioa  of  the  Roman  world  was  necessary  to  the  spread- 
ing c^  rdigion,  that  Rome  as  its  centre  enlightened  and 
softened  the  whole  West,  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
or  denied  now  by  the  impartial.  Thus  we  can  look 
back  on  thifr  great  period  of  history  with  the  consoling 
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thought)  that  the  ^Muing  generations,  whose  ancestors 
had  su£Ebred  and  perisht,  were  the  gainers  by  what 
was  finally  estaUisht..  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  possible 
events,  which  were  stifled  in  the  germ:  and  so  we 
will  not  deplore  that  all  have  lost  many  an  unreplaced 
and  irreplaceable  treasure :  we  will  not  ask  whether 
the  richest  crop  of  good  that  after-ages  may.  have 
reaped  can  compensate  for  the  sufferings  of  down- 
trodden generations.  At  all  events  we  do  not  turn 
away  our  eyes  from  those  times  with  so  much  of  gloom 
and  doubt,  as  from  the  fate  of  devastated  and  deso- 
lated Asia,  whose  fairest  regions,  abandoned  even  by 
the  vital  powers  of  nature,  and  dying  away  year  after 
year,  are  shut  out  from  the  very  possibility  of 
more  prosperous  times — where  history  closes  in  the 
grave. 

Of  the  German  nation  however,  with  regard  to 
such  of  its  races  as  did  not  forsake  their  home,  or 
did  not  drop  their  character  while  living  among  the 
Romanesque  nations  they  had  conquered,  we  may  assert 
that  for  the  war  which  they  waged  during  centuries 
against  Rome,  they  have  in  aftertimes  been  more  than 
rewarded  by  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  union  of  the 
world  under  Rome ;  and  that  without  this  and  the  fruits 
that  ripened  in  it  we  should  hardly  have  ceased  to  be 
barbarians.  It  was  not  by  the  forms  which  our  an- 
cestors at  the  diffusion  of  letters  imported  from  thence 
and  from  classical  ground,  that  the  noble  peculiarities  of 
our  national  genius,  peculiarities  for  which  nothing  can 
compensate,  were  smothered;  those  forms  were  not  irre- 
concilable with  them:  but  secondhand  artificial  spiritless 
Frenchified  forms  and  tastes  and  ideas,  SMch   as   even 
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in  earlier  times  had  crept, in  amongst  us  and  overlaid 
those  which  w^e  homesprung,  these  are  the  •  things 
that  for  a  long  time  have .  made  us  lukewarm  and 
unnatural.  And  so,  while  other  nations  look  back  on 
the  Romans  as  holding  a  place  among  their  proge^ 
nitors,  we  too  have  no  slight  personal  interest  in  their 
story. 
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I  HAVE  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  Rome ;  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  city,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
soverainty  of  Augustus  over  the  Roman  world  was  undis- 
putedly  acknowledged.  I  begin,  where  the  contiguous 
settlements  formed  by  divers  nations  were  preparing  the 
growth  of  a  new  people :  my  goal  lies,  where  this  people 
had  incorporated  millions  with  itself,  and  had  given 
them  its  language  and  its  laws;  where  it  ruled  from 
the  rising  unto  the  setting  sun,  and  the  last  of  the  king- 
doms that  arose  out  of  Alexander'^s  conquests,  was  become 
one  of  its  provinces.  Long  before  any  historical  record 
of  particular  individuals  occurs  in  those  ages,  the  forms 
under  which  the  commonwealth  existed,  may  be  recog- 
nized with  certainty :  so  firmly,  and  for  centuries  indelibly, 
were  they  imprest  upon  every  thing,  and  so  entirely  was 
the  individuid  identified  with  the  community.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  I  purpose  to  embrace,  the  nation 
resolves  into  a  fermenting  mass,  which,  now  that  its 
soul  has  abandoned  it,  is  daily  losing  its  form  and 
mouldering  away. 

Numberless  are  the  events  and  the  changes  through 
which  the  Romans  passed  from  one  of  these  limits  unto 
the  opposite:  vast  destinies,  mighty  deeds,  and  men  who 
were  worthy  to  wield  a  gigantic  power,  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  much  in  the  story  of  Rome,  even 
during  the  most  ignorant  ages.  But  in  the  early  part 
of  it  poetry  has  flung  her  many-coloured  veil  over  his- 
torical truth :  afterward  a,  multitude  of  vain  fictions,  no  less 
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than  of  popular  legends  under  a  variety  of  forms,  are  com- 
bined with  the  outlines  of  dry  chronicles,  and  with  the 
scanty  results  drawn  by  one  or  two  genuine  historians 
from  authentic  documents:  often  they  are  irreconcilable 
and  easily  discerned;  but  at  times  there  is  a  deceitful 
congruity:  in  no  history  is  it  later  comparatively  before 
we  reach  what  is  actually  certahi.  Yet  this  does  not  make 
it  necessary  to  give  up  as  hopeless  the  most  important 
of  all  histories  for  the  largest  part  of  its  duration.  Pro- 
vided only  that  no  pretension  be  set  up  to  such  a  thorough 
exactness  in  minute  details,  as  in  truth  is  of  no  value 
to  us,  much  may  be  ascertained  in  those  periods,  dark 
as  they  are,  on  historical  evidence  no  weaker  than  what 
we  possess  for  contemporary  events  in  Greece:  and  this 
we  are  bound  to  attempt. 

It  is  in  making  out  the  internal  history  and  con* 
dition  of  the  state,  that  we  may  be  the  most  successful; 
even  more  so  than  in  the  same  inquiries  as  to  the  • 
Greeks.  Few  nations  have,  like  the  Romans,  brought 
their  life  to  a  close,  without  its  being  cut  short  by  the 
dominion  of  a  stranger:  among  these  few  none  has  lived 
with  such  fulness  of  strength.  No  other  state  has  ex- 
isted so  long,  preserving  all  the  elements  of  its  being 
unextinguished:  numerous  and  manifold  from  the  first, 
they  live  on  till  their  natural  decease ;  whatever  has 
outlived  itself  is  removed  ;  and  something  similar  is  fdanted 
where  a  place  has  been  left  empty,  or  where  new  ground 
has  been  enclosed*  Thus  the  state  keeps  up  its  youth, 
and  continues  substantially  the  same,  while  evermore  re- 
newing itself;  until  it  comes  to  a  stoppage  and  a  stand- 
still ;  and  now  the  indestructible  energy  of  life  is  followed 
first  by  languour,  then  by  deadly  sickness.  Yet  during 
the  very  ages  the  story  of  which  we  can  hardly  do  more 
than  guess  at,  there  was  such  a  proportion  and  correspon- 
dence among  the  various  parts  of  the  state,  that  when 
a  few  traces  and  remains  of  intelligible  import  have  been 
brought   to   light,    safe   and  certain   conclusions   may   be 
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drown  from  them  concerning  other  things,  from  which 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  clear  awsy  the  rabbish,  or  of 
which  the  lowest  foundation  stones  have  been  torn  up: 
just  as  in  mathematics  if  but  a  few  things  are  given, 
we  may  (fispense  with  an  actual  meaisurement. 

As  rivers  are  received  into  the  sea,  so  the  history 
(yf  Rome  receives  into  itsdf  that  of  ail  the  othet  nations 
known  to  have  existdd  before  her  in  the  regions  around 
the  Mediterrtoean.  Many  appear  there  only  to  perish 
forthwith:  others  maintain  their  existence  for  a  while, 
mostly  in  a  struggle;  but  the  contact  sooner  or  later 
proves  fatai  to  them.  A  historian'  c^  Rome  mu^  not 
leave  sudi  as  wish  for  a  representation  which  sfadll  give 
meaning  to  the  names  of  these  ilations^  and  for  a  view 
c^  their  condition  and  character,  to  seek  for  it  in  other 
works,  where  perchance  it  may  not  be  found :  his  business 
is^  to'  exhibit  the  best  image  of  them  producible  by  ie^ 
search  aiid  r^exion;  that  the  reader  *iaj  not  contoit 
himself  with  an  enlpty  name,  or  with  notions  eaught  up 
at  randbm. 

Livy  had  no  sudi  dims:  what  moved  him  to  write, 
tras  that  naitnre  had  gifted  him  with  a  highly  brit« 
Kant  talent  for  seizinfg  the  characteristic  features  of  bu« 
manky,  aikd  for  niitration;  with  the  imaginative  power 
of  a  poet,  though  without  the  facility  of  versifying,  or 
the  love  of  it.  He  wrote,  with  no  feeling  of  doubt, 
yet  without  conviction,  bringing  down  the  marvels  of  the 
heroic  ages  into  the  sphere  of  history ;  as  was  commonly 
done  eVen  by  those  who  in  what  belonged  to  their  own 
times  and  expeirience  were  anything  but  credulous,  at 
a  period  when  the  careless  beUef  of  childhood  continued 
ut^ist^rbed  throughout  life.  Even  those  primitive  ages 
when  the  gocls  walked  among  mankind,  he  would  not  abso- 
lutely reject :  all  that  was  related  of  the  more  recent, 
provided  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  man^s  earthly  codm 
(fitton;  he  only  hek{  to  be  less  full  and  certain,  but  df 
the  same   kind   with   the  records  of  accredited  history. 

a2 
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The  constitution  he  altogether  neglected,  save  when  forcdd 
by  the  internal  dissensions  to  turn  his  eyes  upon  it. 
:and  on  such  occasions  his  view  and  judgement  were 
biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  party  he  had  been 
attached  to  since  the  first  recollections  of  his  youth, 
agdinst  the  men  who,  from  bearing  the  same  name,  were 
regarded  by  him  as  in  fact  the  same,  with  those  he 
justly  deemed  the  worst  among  the  conflicting  bad  in 
the  times  of  general  corruption.  Lastly,  though  in  his 
later  books  he  gave  descriptions  of  unknown  countries, 
«uch  as  Britain,  drawn  from  oral  accounts,  during  the 
remoter  ages  he  took  no  pains  to  procure  any  distiiict 
conception  of  the  nations  or  states  he  had  to  speak  of. 

His  wish  was,  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  de- 
generacy of  his  own  days,  by  reviving  the  recollection 
of  what  had  been  glorious  or  excellent  in  the  past ; 
while  the  ease  and  security  wherein  the  weary  world 
was  beginning  to  breathe  again,  could  not  but  comfort 
him  in  his  sadness  as  he  was  portraying  the  fearful 
events  of  the  civil  wars:  he  was  desirous  of  teaching 
his  countrymen  to  know  and  admire  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  which  had  been  forgotten,  or  were  heard  of 
only  from  lisping  narratives :  and  he  bestowed  on  their 
literature  a  colossal  masterwork,  with  which  the  Greeks 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  compare ;  nor  can  any  modern 
people  place  a  similar  work  beside  it.  No  loss  that  has 
befallen  us  in  Roman  literature,  is  comparable  to  that 
which  has  left  his  history  imperfect. 

Yet  had  the  whole  been  preserved,  we  should  still  find 
inducement  to  frame  a  Roman  history  suited  to  our  needs. 
For  in  order  that  the  story  of  an  age  which  has  wholly 
passed  away,  may  be  to  us  like  that  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
in  order  that  the  Roman  heroes  and  patriots  may  appelEur 
before  us,  not  like  Milton^s  angels,  but  as  beings  c^  our 
flesh  and  blood,  we  now  require  something  more  and  some- 
thing else,  beside  what  we  read  in  his  inimitable  narra- 
tive: and  who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  in  this  narrative 
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there  is  much  which  now  after  eighteen  hundred  years 
will  not  dwell  in  the  memory  of  any  reader,  however 
interested  in  the  subject  ?  The  devising  and  fabricating 
for  ourselves  the  wants  of  another  age,  even  though  we 
rank  it  higher  than  our  own,  and  the  disclaiming  and 
refusing  to  satisfy  the  wants  we  actually  have. ..such 
habits  make  us  helpless  and  joyless,  and  are  childish. 
To  vie  with  Livy  as  a  historian,  to  fancy  that  the 
lost  portions  of  his  work  might  be  replaced,  if  oui? 
materials  were  only  richer,  would  be  ridiculous.  But 
there  is  no  presumption  in  undertaking  carefully  and 
laboriously  to  examine,  to  combine,  and  thus  to  vivify 
our  poor  and  fragmentary  notices ;  in  order  that  by  such 
means,  during  the  periods  where  we  have  nothing  better, 
that  image,  which  readily  arises  where  the  material  is 
plenteous  and  fine,  may  still  come  forth  living  and  com<A 
plete  in  all  its  essential  members. 

How  far  I  may  succeed,  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  higher 
power.  But  to  these  researches  I  owe  the  most  ani- 
mated days  in  the  prime  of  my  life ;  and  since  thd 
continuation  of  this  work  will  fill  up  my  old  age,  sA 
Livy'^s  creation  did  his,  it  is  a  pledge  that  my  latter 
years  will  also  be  fresh  and  cheerful.  He  who  calls 
departed  ages  back  again  into  being,  enjoys  a  bliss  like 
that  of  creating:  it  were  a  great  thing,  if  I  could  scat^ 
ter  the  mist  that  lies  upon  this  most  excellent  portion  of 
ancient  story,  and  could  spread  a  clear  light  over  it ;  86 
that  the  SLomans  shall  stand  before  the  eyes  of  my 
readers,  distinct,  intelligible,  familiar  as  contemporaries, 
with  their  institutions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
destiny,  living  and  moving. 
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Ths  Bomans  ar^  not  eateemed  to  belong  to  any  of 
the  Italiffn  nations:  the  writers  who  talk  with  credulous 
^unplicity  about  the  people  of  Romulus  as  a  colony  from 
Alba,  still  do  not  on  that  account  ever  reckon  them  among 
the  Latins ;  and  in  the  traditions  pf  the  oldest  times  they 
appear  as  equally  strangers  to  all  the  three  nations  in  the 
piidst  of  which  their  city  lay.  Hence  their  histpry,  if 
it  merely  aim  at  giving  an  epical  tale  cfif  lu^tions  and 
events,  mi|.y  e0*tainly  stand  alone;  and  thus  almost  all 
the  ancients  who  treated  on  it,  have  severed  it  from  that 
pf  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  to  no  glory  had  the  Bomans 
less  claim,  than  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  of  being. 
M  original  «id  peculinr  peopl* :  if  they  belonged  to  no 
natipn,  it  was  <mly  because,  as  even  their  fables  and  dis- 
igured  legends  afford  us  the  means  of  perceiving,  they  arose 
fvam  the  coalition  of  several  that  were  wholly  distinct  from 
one  another^.  Each  of  these  left  its  peculiar  inheritance 
of  language,  institutions,  and  religion,  to  the  new  people ; 
which  in  the  complex  of  its  national  charact^  was  assured- 
ly always  unlike  any  of  its  parent  races.  The  previous 
history  of  those    nations    would  therefore   be   a  fitting 

}  Tills  was  Ifae  graand  to  the  eontemptuoiii  aaserticm  made  by 
certain  spiteful  Greeks^  which  Dionysiii^  suf^  agaiost,  that  ibe  RcKr 
mans  were  no  nation  at  all^  but  a  conflux  of  outcasts  fiom  all  sorts  of 
people^  crJiyKAvBcv.  (I.  89.)  It  is  the  same  taunt  from  which  Joeephus 
defends  his  country  against  Apion,  who  maintained  with  good  reason 
that  much  the  largest  part  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  were  not 
sprung  from  the  small  colony  sent  back  into  Judea  under  the  Persians, 
but  from  individual  proselytes.  Apion  belonged  to  a  people  who  had 
kept  themselves  unmixed :  and  from  him  the  contempt  for  such  as  were 
without  ancestry  is  intdligible;  in  Greeks  it  was  sheer  malice. 
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preparative  for  that  of  Rome,  even  if  the  latter  had  never 
extended  beyond  the  city.      But  the  tribes  that  peopled 
Italy  were  lost  in  the  light  of  the  city,  and  the  nation  formed 
by  its  citizens  spread  itself  abroad  over  the  whole  penin- 
sula:   the   Romans   whose   story  we  know  from  contem^ 
poraries,  were  descended  with  very  few  exceptions — among 
the  masters  in  oratory  or  poetry  there  is  none  but  Caesar — 
from  allies  who  had  been  incorporated  by  the  Romans: 
so  that  we  cannot  commend  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
for  attending  only  to  the  stream  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  river,  and  overlooking  all  the  tributaries,  even  when 
they  were  far  mightier.     We  may  and  we  must  censure 
those,  who,  while  they  recorded  tales  having  merely  some 
local  connexion  with  Rome,   left  the  storv  of  the  fall  of 
the  Umbrians,    and  of  the  rise  and  greaitness  of  the  Sa- 
bellians  and  Etruscans,   to  sink  unheeded  into  oblivion. 
Nor  would  the  history  of  these  nations  interest  us  solely 
from    the   importance   of  the   events:    Cicero,   himself  a 
Volscian,  was  aware  that  his  countrymen  and  the  Sabines, 
that  Samnium  and  Etruria,  had  no  less  reason  than  Rome 
to  boast  of  their  wise  and  great  rnexi ;  and  it  cannot  have 
been  by  the  Fontii  alone  that  the   Samnites  were  raised 
to  *a  level   with   the   Romans.      But  saving   an  obscure 
recollection  of  them,  all  the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  Italians 
and  Tuscans  have  been  forgotten ;  scarcely  has  a  dubious 
name  been  anywhere  preserved.      With  regard  to  the  dit 
ference  of  the  races  however,   their  migrations  and  con- 
quests,   notices   are   to    be   found   scattered   over   almost 
the  whole  field  of  ancient  literature,  as  well  as  on  monu- 
ments.     To  collect  these,   and   to  weigh  them  candidly, 
and  thus  in  some  measure  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  the 
information  we  have  the  misfortune  to  want,  is  the  more 
needful,  because  these  subjec|s  have  always  been  treated 
arbitrarily,  injudiciously,  nay  but  too  often  dishonestly: 
and  these  inquiries,  and  such  accounts  as  can  be  drawn 
from  them,  form  a  necessary,  introduction  to  a  Roman  his-^ 
tory  by  a  modern  writer. 
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Cato  the  censor,  the  first  apparently  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  in  prose, 
interwove  therein,  on  the  occasions,  as  it  would  seem,  when 
the  nations  and  cities  of  Italy  came  forward  in  Boman 
story,  what  he  had  learnt  concerning  the  origin  and  move- 
ments  of  the  former,  and  the  foundation  of  the  latter^.  To 
him  we  are  indebted,  even  where  he  is  not  named,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  what  has  come  down  to  us  on  these 
subjects.  The  time  he  lived  in  was  very  favorable  to 
his  undertaking:  the  Etruscans,  Oscans,  and  Sabellians 
were  still  existing  as  nations ;  and  although  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  was  esteemed  the  highest  of  all  privileges,  yet  the 
dignity  of  the  other  states  had  not  yet  disappeared,  nor 
had  the  recollections  of  their  old  times  become  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  later  generation.  These  nations, 
as  well  as  Rome,  had  their  fasti  and  chronological  registers : 
mention  is  made  of  their  annals^:  and  in  places  which 
had  not,  like  Rome,  forgotten  their  old  language,  and 
only  preserved  fragments  from  the  general  wreck,  these 
may  have  gone  further  back  than  the  Roman.  Now  if  they 
merely  grew  up  from  year  to  year  under  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates  or  the  priests,  they  must  have  been  scanty, 
but,  so  far  as  they  extended,  the  more  authentic.  There 
is  however  a  very  high  probability,  that  among  nations 
like  the  Oscans,  who  were  familiar  with  Greek  art,  and 
like  the  southern  Sabellians,  whose  cultivating  Greek 
philosophy  even  as  authors  must  assuredly  be  something 

2  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  concerned  the  Lignrians  and 
the  Alpine  tribes,  these  notices  found  place  partly  in  the  first  book, 
which  contained  the  history  of  the  kings,  partly  in  the  next  two,  which 
related  the  Italian  wars.  This  division  is  evidently  the  model  copied  by 
Appian  in  arranging  the  books  of  his  history,  the  first  three  of  w^ch 
embrace  the  same  subjects.  And  thus  we  are  to  conceive  that,  if  Cato's 
Origins  followed  the  prder  of  time,  it  was  only  by  accident :  for  instance 
the  Illyrian  war  must  have  occurred  in  the  sixth  book,  not  in  the  fifth. 

3  Prapneetine  books,  though  in  the  Latin  language  indeed,  are  cited 
by  Bolinus  p.  9.  G. ;  a  history  of  Cuma,  by  Festus  v.  Romam.  The 
Etruscan  annals  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 
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more  than  a  mere  groundless  fable^,  historians  both  in 
Greek  and  in  their  native  language  had  arisen,  long  ere 
the  commencement  of  a  literature  at  Rome.  That  lite- 
rature was  in  the  prime  of  its  youth  before  the  Marsic 
war;  and  yet  learning  and  the  rhetorical  arts  are  said 
to  have  been  still  more  flourishing  among  the  Latins^; 
a  name  including  at  least  ail  those  Italians  who  had 
adopted  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  The  wish  of 
a  leading  personage,  like  Cato,  to  have  books  commu- 
nicated to  him,  and,  where  he  needed  it,  translated, 
was  a  command  to  the  subjects  of  Rome. 

Original  documents  and  inscriptions  on  brass  and  stone 
supplied  still  richer  and  surer  materials  for  history  than 
books  :  many  such  have  come  down  to  us  in  languages  that 
we  cannot  understand,  a  mere  dead  treasure ;  and  in  those 
days  little  of  this  sort  can  have  perished,  at  least  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Italy,  where  most  of  the  towns  had  suflered 
but  slightly  either  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  or  during 
Hannibal^s  war.  At  Athens  attention  had  been  turned 
toward  this  source  of  strict  historical  information  for 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  ever  since  the  Athenian 
history  had  reached  its  close :  but  the  Romans  were  blind 
to  their  own  documents ;  and  those  of  Italy  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  among  Cato^s  materials. 

Sixty  years  after  he  wrote,  came  the  Marsic  war; 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  times  of  Sylla.  Those 
terrible  ravages,  which  spreading  from  place  to  place 
visited  every  region  of  Italy,  and  by  which  the  citizens 
of  the  principal  towns  were  entirely  swept  away,  must 
also  have  proved  destructive  to  monuments  of  every  kind, 
especially  to  writings:  in  many  districts  the  population 
was  changed.     Siich  was  the  final  vengeance  on  Samnium  ; 

4  Not  that  I  mean  to  answer  for  the  individual  Pythagoreans  said 
to  have  existed  among  the  Lucanians. 

« 

&  Cicero  de  Orat.  in.  11.  Nostri  minus  student  litteris  quam  Latini. 
pro  Archia  3.  Ferentinatis  populus  res  Grscas  studet :  says  the  comic 
poet  Titinnius  in  Priscian  vii.  IS.  p.  762. 
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such  the  end  of  the  persevering  resistance  opposed  bj 
Etruria  to  Sylla^s  tyrannical  and  shortsighted  resolution 
to  do  away  with  every  thing  that  in  the  course  of  ages 
had  been  yielded  to  circumstances,  of  her  struggle  to  main- 
tain the  ri^ts  she  had  been  rewarded  with  for  standing 
aloof  from  the  cause  of  Italy.  The  old  Etruscan  nation^ 
with  her  science  and  her  literature  ceased  to  exist :  the 
nobles,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  common  cause, 
fell  by  the  sword:  military  colonies  were  established  in 
the  laj^  towns,  and  the  Latin  language  became  the 
only  one  prevalent:  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was 
stript  of  all  landed  property,  and  reduced  to  pine  in 
poverty  under  foreign  masters,  whose  oppression  dead- 
ened every  national  recollection  in  the  degraded  genera^ 
tion  that  followed,  and  left  them  no  other  wish  than 
that  of  becoming  Romans  altogether^.  The  Oscan  lan- 
guage indeed  had  not  entirely  disappeared  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculanum  when  they  were  destroyed:  Gellius 
seems  to  mention  the  Tuscan  as  a  tongue  still  living 
in  his  days^;  b^t  writings  and  monuments  in  it  were  as 
unintelligible  as  those  in  Funic  or  Iberian,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  perish  equally  unheeded :  as  to  the  theological 
books,  they  could  be  read  in  Latin  translations. 

The  loss  of  Varro^s  writings,  who  was  frequently  led 
to  speak  about  the  ancient  times  of  Italy,  and  from  whom 
we  have  many  extracts  on  these  subjects,  is  not  in  this 
respect  of  any  importance,  great  as  the  value  of  his  infor- 
mation is  for  a  history  of  Roman  manners.  He  under- 
stood nothing  of  Tuscan,  can  hardly  have  known  much 


6  The  intentional  extirpation  of  the  higher  classes  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  few  survivors  being  either  allowed  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
conquerors  or  sinking  into  contempt,  led  in  less  than  a  century  to  the 
loss  of  the  science  and  learning  of  this  remarkable  people;  and  even  of  its 
arts,  although  they  had  been  cultivated  by  the  lower  orders  which  suf- 
fered less,  and  not  by  the  higher  castes.  Rome  did  not  bum  the  ancient 
writings :  but  she  slighted  them. 

*  XI.  7. 
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of  Oscum;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  made  amoids  for 
the»e  deficiencies  by  applying  to  others  for  aid.  His 
statements,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  witli  them, 
concerning  the  early  history^  of  Italy,  are  for  the  most 
part  utterly  worthless,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  account 
enumerating  the  primitive  cities  of  the  people  whom  he 
called  the  Aborigines :  at  times  he  is  evidently  following 
late  Greek  writers  of  no  value,  and  once  even  a  manifest 
impostor^:  it  is  a  pity  that  Dionysius  and  others  have 
been   led  astray  by  his  authority. 

Julius  Hyginus,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Ovid,  wrote  on  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  without 
any  critical  discrimination,  and  building  on  very  late 
Greek  authors  who  were  undeserving  of  r^ard.  Yet  he 
has  been  often  quoted  by  the  grammarians,  and  even 
so  early  as  by  Pliny ;  in  whose  description  of  Italy 
there  is  much  that  has  flowed  from  this  turbid  source. 
The  same  FUny,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  the  works 
he  had  made  use  of,  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  study  the  Tyrrhenian  histories  in  twenty  books  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  Universal  contempt  seems  to 
have  crushed  that  unfortunate  work  from  its  very  first 
appearance,  so  that  not  a  Une  from  it  has  anywhere 
been  quoted :  but  the  Lyons  tables  shew  that  Claudius 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Tuscan  annals;  and,  as 
we  know  him  to  have  searched  in  the  Roman  archives^, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  with  a  view  of  perfecting  his 
history  he  would  cause  similar  researches  to  be  made 
among  the  Etruscan  monuments.  There  is  no  loss  more 
to  be  regretted  for  the  early  history  of  Rome;  and  con- 
sidering the  advantages  of  the  imperial  dilettante,  we 
may  be  sure  that  neither  the  Etruscan  history  of.  Flaccus, 

7  Lucius  Mallius;  for  this  emendation  instead  of  Mdfiio^  is  self- 
evident  :  his  Dodonsan  oracle  is  such  a  palpable  frauds  that  Dionysius^ 
who  is  usually  so  wary^  cannot  be  (][uite  honest  here.    i.  19. 

8  Suetonius  Claud.  25.  He  produces  the  letter  of  the  Senate  to 
Seleucus.    See  below,  note  923. 
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nor  the  work  of  Caecina^,  although  in  every  other  re- 
spect they  may  have  been  far  better,  came  near  it  in 
historical  importance. 

Cato^s  knowing  nothing  of  the  Oenotrians,  is  a  proof 
that  he  had  never  read  even  Timseus,  much  less 
Antiochus^.  Least  of  ail  can  we  suppose  him  to  have 
made  use  of  Aristotle'^s  Polities,  which  not  only  embraced 
Tarentum  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  but  must 
also  have  treated  of  some  of  the  Italian  nations;  nay, 
one  might  suspect,  even  of  Rome  itself^®.  That  this 
account  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  states  possessed  the  same  excellencies  which 
have  made  Aristotle's  writings  on  natural  history  im- 
mortal,  is  clear  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served, especially  those  on  the  Athenian  constitution : 
it  may  be  inferred  too  from  the  critical  remarks  on  various 
governments  which  occur  in  the  Politics.  To  this  master 
of  the  learned  ^^  the  criminal  laws  of  Cuma  under  the 
Oscans,  and  a  mythical  legend  about  the  foundation  of 
a  city,  were  no  less  attractive  than  speculations  about  first 
causes  and  final  aims,  than  investigations  concerning 
animal  life  or  poetry :  and  this  variety  of  pursuit  was 
the  peculiar  endowment  of  his  school. 

It  was  not  until  late  that  the  name  of  Italy  was 
given  to  the  whole  region  comprised  within  its  natural 
boundaries,  the  Alps  and  the  sea.  That  name  in  very 
early  times  was  a  national  one  in  the  south,  and  was  not 

9  Both  these  works  have  been  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  by 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  ^neid.  x.  183.  198. 

*  Dionysius  i.  11. 

10  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  22.  p.  140.  a.  Qusest  Rom.  6.  p.  265.  b. 
Dionysius  i.  72.  At  all  events  it  is  an  unpardonable  piece  of  n^li- 
gence  in  Pliny,  who  ought  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  whole  circle 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  to  have  omitted  him  in  the  list  of  the  Greeks 
that  spoke  of  Rome  prior  to  Theophrastus.    in.  9. 

n  II  maestro  di  color  che  sanno.    Dante.    See  Polit  ii.  8. 
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Extended  to  the  more  northerly  regions  until  the  Aoman 
sway  had  united  the  peninsula  into  one  state,  and  by 
colonization  and  the  spreading  of  the  Latin  language 
had  moulded  its  inhabitants  into  a  single  nation.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  islands,  no  country  that  was  divided 
amongst  a  variety  of  nations,  however  clearly  its  natural 
boundaries  may  have  been  marked  out,  bore  any  general 
name  in  the  early  ages  of  antiquity,  until  some  one  people 
became  master  of  it.  So  it  was  for  instance  with  Asia 
Minor  :  had  it  continued  one  united  state,  aft^  Croesus 
had  subjugated  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Halys,  the  name  of  Lydia  might  have  come  into  use 
for  the  whole;  as  that  of  Asia  did  subsequently  for  the 
countries  which  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
and  that  of  Asians  for  their  inhabitants. 

Names  of  countries  were  always  formed  in  antiquity, 
as  they  were  by  the  German  nations  afterward,  from 
the  name  of  the  people  ^^;  and  Italia  means  nothing 
else  than  the  land  of  the  Itali.  Nor  is  it  to  be  explained, 
except  from  that  extreme  spirit  of  absurdity  which 
always  came  over  even  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  moment  they  meddled  with  etymology, 
how  any  one  could  stumble  on  the  notion  of  interpret- 
ing that  name  as  if  it  had  belonged  originally  to  the 
country,  because  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or  the  ancient  Greek  ^^ 
italos  or  itulos  meant  an  ox.  This  was  connected  by  the 
mythologers  with  the  story  of  Hercules  driving  Geryon^s 
herd  through  the  land  ^* :  Timseus,  in  whose  days  such 


12  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  exception :  but  its  river,  which  was 
so  called  by  the  lonians,  furnished  an  occasion  for  this,  such  as  did 
not  exist  anywhere  else. 

13  In  the  former,  according  to  Apollodorus  Bibl.  ii.  5.  10. ;  in  the 
latter,  according  to  Timeus  quoted  by  Gellius  xi.  1.  HellanicuB  of 
Lesbos,  cited  by  Dionysius,  i.  35,  merely  says,  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  Tyrrhenian  however  does  not  here  mean  Etruscan,  but 
Pelasgic,  as  in  the  Tyrrhenian  glosses  in  Hesychius. 

14  Hellanicus  and  Apollodorus  in  the  passages  just  referred  to. 
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tkings   weTe  no  longer  thought   satisfactoty,    fcniiid  <mt 
an  allusion  to  the  abundance  of  eattk  in  Italy  ^^. 

The  name  of  the  people  was  derited  by  the  Greeks 
from  Italus,  a  kmg  or  lawgiver  of  the  Oenotrians:  iik 
the  Oscan  niene  of  the  country,  Titellium  ^^,.  there  is  an 
evident  reference  to  Vitellius,  the  son  of  Faumis  and  of 
Vitellia,  a  goddess  worshipt  in  many  parts  of  Italy  ^^. 
This  Vitellius  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Italus  just 
mentioned.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  divined  with  reg^d 
to  the  oldest  genealogies  of  those  races  which  were  purely 
Italian^  it  iff  that  they  were  traced  up  to  Faunus;  that 
of  the  Oenotrians  through  Vitellius,  as  that  of  tbe  Latins 
was  through  Latinus. 

The  Italians  according  to  the  Greek  accounts  were  the 
Oenotrians:  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  name  as^ 
suredly  comprehended  all  the  tribes  that  belonged  to  the 
same  race,  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  SicuHans,  the  Latins. 
From  it  came  the  surname  Vitulus,  borne  by  a  branch  of 
the  Mamilian  house,  as  another  bore  that  of  Turinus 
or  Tyrrhenus:  it  was  a  custom,  attested  by  the  oldest 
Roman  fasti,  for  the  great  houses^  to  take  distmguishing 
surnames  from  a  people  with  whom  they  were  connected 
by  blood  or  by  the  ties  of  public  hospitaMty.*  AH 
the  country  at  one  time  inhabrted  by  the  same  great  people, 
which  at  all  events  occupied  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
to  thse  south  of  the  Tiber  and  Cape  Garganus,  bore  the 

15  GelHus  XI.  I.  Piso^  quoted  by  VaatTO'  de  re  r.  ii.  1^  borrowed 
*the  explanation  from  the  Greeks. 

16  See  note  19. 

17  Suetonius  Vitell.  i.  This  supplied  an  opportunity  for  a  hiero- 
glyphical  representation :  the  bull  with  a  human  face  on.  the  Campanian 
coins  and  on  others  of  southern  Italy  is  Italus  or  Vitalus.  No  doubt 
too  it  is  l&e  name  Vittilus  vmder  various  fbrms,  that  is  exprest  by  the 
mysterious  Oscan  characters  on  the  coins  usually  asscribed  to  Pestum 
(Eckhel  Doctr.  Num.  1.  p.  159.),  many  as  are  the  discrepancies  that 
occur  among  them :  for  nothing  can  be  more  flexible  than  the  names 
of  nations  in  the  Italian  lemgUages. 

*  By  wpo^evta.     See  below,  note  765* 
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name  of  Italia,  or  Vitalia^^;  and  this  might  stiU  be 
preserved,  after  the  ancient  races  had  been  destroyed^ 
driven  out,  or  incorporated,  by  the  Oscans  and  SabeU 
lians.  The  Romans  and  Samnites  could  never  have  bear-' 
rowed  the  name  of  a  foreign  district,  to  give  it  to  the 
land  they  inhabited:  had  it  not  been  in  use  within  the 
country  itself,  the  trial  of  arms,  that  decided  which  of 
the  two  people  was  to  rule  in  the  peninsula,  wouM 
also  have  determined  that  it  should  be  called  Latium  €h: 
Samnium. 

From  the  name  of  the  country,  Italia^  the  people  who 
settled  therein  were  called  Italicans;  and  this  appellation 
was  extended  to  the  other  branches  of  the  same  stock 
who  took  no  part  in  the  migration;  they  were  hereby 
distinguished  as  well  from  the  foreigners  in  the  nt>rth 
of  Italy  as  from  the  Romans.  As  to  Italians,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  such  after  the  downfall  of  the  ancient 
nation,  until  very  late  times;  and  then  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninsula  are  called  so  indiscriminately. 
The  Italicans  were  for  the  most  part  Sabellians ;  and  that 
union  amongst  them  which  was  grounded  on  a  commu- 
nity of  lineage,  of  language,  and  of  laws,  was  consummated, 
with  regard  to  them  and  such  other  inhabitants  of  the 
south  as  were  not  Greeks,  by  their  civil  relation  to  Rome. 
That  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  one  Italican  people,^ 
is  evident  from  the  Marsic  war.  Even  before,  in  that  of 
Hannibal,  they  had  acted  separately  from  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians,  who  took  no  part  in  iit :  now  however  aU 
the  citizens  of  this  Italy  were  under  arms;  they  caH'ed 
the  capital  of  their  confederacy  Italica;  and  its  coins 
are  inscribed  with  the  name  Italia  or  Vitellium^^. 

18  Vitalia  is  mentioned  by  Servius  as  one  among  the  various  names 
of  the  country:  on  ^n.  viii.  328» 

19  Micali's  explanation  of  the  word  Viteliu  on  the  Samnite  denary 
coined  during  the  Social  War  (I.  p.  52.)  may  be  regarded  as  established. 
The  analogy  of  Latiumy  Samnium,  is  followed  in  Italium,  Vitalium, 
ViteUmm:  whence  ViteUio,  like  Samnio. 
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The  Greeks,  who  regarded  the  Oenotrians  alone  as 
Italians,  were  for  a  long  time  strangers  to  the  wider 
extent  in  which  the  name  was  applied  within  the  country 
itself;  and  this  appears  from  their  usage.  In  proportion 
as  legends  or  history  represented  the  territory  of  the 
Oenotrians  to  have  been  enlarged  or  narrowed,  did  they 
conceive  Italia  to  have  increased  or  diminished.  The  re- 
gion which  originally  bore  the  name,  was,  according  to 
them,  the  peninsula  bounded  by  the  isthmus  of  only 
twenty  miles  ^  across,  between  the  Scylletic  and  the  Nape- 
tine  gulf  *^ ;  where  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills  connecting 
the  Apennines  with  that  chain  of  mountains  which,  run- 
ning off  from  MtnsLy  is  rent  asunder  near  Rhegium :  in 
other  words  it  was  the  southermost  part  of  what  was 
afterward  called  Bruttium.  Such  was  the  statement  of 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  who  is 
quoted  by  Aristotle,  though  not  by  name,  where,  he 
brings  forward  the  testimony  of  natives  conversant  in  tra- 
ditionary history.  This  Antiochus  was  not  indeed  a  very 
ancient  historian,  as  he  is  called  by  Dionysius^^,  but 
the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  and  probably  the  younger 
of  the  two ;  for  he  closed  his  Sicilian  history  with  the  year 
329,  01.  89.  2  *^ :  he  was  the  oldest  however  among  the 
natives  of  these  countries.  From  him  without  doubt  did 
Dionysius  also  learn  that  in  a  wider  sense  the  country 
from  Tarentum  to  Posidonia,  when  it  belonged  to  the 
Oenotrians,  was.  called  Italia  ** :  a  fact  referred  by  him  to 
those  primitive  ages  in  the  traditions  of  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  nations  are  related  as  the  story  of  princes  bearing  their 
name.     With  regard  to  his  own   days  however  Antiochus 

20  160  Stadia^  says  Strabo  vi.  p.  255.  a.     Aristotle  calls  it  half 
a  day's  journey. 

21  Aristotle  Polit.  vii.  10.    Dionysius  i.  35.    Strabo  vi.  p.  254.  d. 
92  '^vyypatpevv  irdvv  dpyato^,  I.  12. 

23  Diodor.  xii.  71. 

24  I.  73.      Hi;    Ze   rore   'IraAia    i/  airo  Tdpavro^  ^XP^  Tloaet'* 
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drew  a  narrower  boundary  for  Italia,  by  a  line  to  Metapon- 
tum  from  the  river  Laos,  which  in  aftertimes  separated 
Lucania  from  Bruttium  ^^ :  for  the  Lucanians  had  already 
forced  their  way  in  here  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  western  coast.  Tarentum  he  places  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italia,  in  I^pygia :  in  the^  same  manner  Thucydides,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  350,  makes  a  distinction  between 
lapygia  and  Italia'^.  Hence  the  Tarentines  have  no 
share  in  the  name  of  Italiots^^:  yet  that  name  certainly 
reached  to  Posidonia,  and  did  not  stop  with  Velia.  No 
Greek  however  before  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
would  call  the  Chalcidian  colony  of  Cuma  a  town  of  Italy, 
but  of  Opica*®:  as  Latium  is  called  a  district  of  Opica 
by  Aristotle*®. 

Still  narrower  were  the  limits  assigned  to  Italy  in  the 
Triptolemus  of  Sophocles,  in  which  it  was  confined  to 
the  eastern  coast :  unfortunately  Dionysius  has  contented 
himself  with  quoting  but  three  lines  from  that  play^®. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  to  bring 
in  the  gods  instructing  those  who  were  dooined  to  distant 

25  Strabo  VI.  p.  254.  d.  ''Opiov  B*  avrrjv  d'iro(pai»€i  vpo^  fxey 
T«  TvpprjviKti  ireXdyei  tov  Adov  iroTafxov'  vpm  Se  -rw  Z<k6\(K^ 
TO  McravovTiov  T^rjv  Sc  'TapavTivriv  ckto^  'irtj^  'ItoXio?  Svofia^et, 
*ldiruya^  KoXtov.  Hence  Fosidonia  and  Eleia  were  iheb  beyond  the 
borders  of  Italy.  But  as  Lucania  was  not  yet  become  a  usual  name, 
the  only  way  of  describing  these  places  was,  as  situate  in  Oenotria: 
and  this  is  the  way  Herodotus  talks  of  Elea:  i.  167. 

26  vii. .  33.  Of  the  great  armament  under  Demosthenes  and 
Burymedon,  he  says  KaTi<r^av<nv  ic  Ta^i  Xoi^aBav  vtitrov^  *Iawyta^f 
Kat'—-(^€K€76fv) — d<piKvovvTai  ^c  ^eravoyrtov  ri}^  'IraXia?. 

27  The  seventh  Platonic  epistle,  which  unquestionably  is  of  a  better 
east  than  almost  all  the  others,  speaks  of  Tarentum  as  in  Italy :  this  is  one 
of  the  historical  proofs  from  which  I  pronounce  it  without  hesitation  to 
be  spurious.  The  passage  is  p.  339.  d.  rmv  ck  2iK6\ia«  t€  kq)  'IraAiav 
iXKovrtav — /u€.  The  former  are  Dionysius  and  Archedemus ;  the  latter 
Archytas  xai  ot  iv  Tdparru 

28  Thucyd.  vi.  4.  29  Referred  to  by  Dionysius  i.  T2[. 
80  Dionysius  i.  13. 
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wanderings,  with  regard  to  their  way,  the  hero  of  Eleusis 
was  directed  by  Ceres,  how,  following  the  seashore,  he 
should  convey  his  blessings  into  the  regions  of  the  west ; 
passing  from  the  promontory  of  lapygia,  along  the  coast 
of  Italy,  then  making  the  round  of  Sicily,  then  returning 
to  the  continent  and  proceeding  through  Oenotria,  along 
the  Tyrrhenian  gulf,  toward  Ligystica.  The  same  eastern 
coast  was  the  Italy  "  rich  in  white  grain,^  celebrated 
by  Sophocles  in  that  play'^;  in  which  was  the  Siritis  so 
renowned  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  plains  of  Metapon- 
tum :  it  is  clear  that  the  poet'^s  praise  cannot  refer  to  the 
rich  land  of  Campania,  as  Pliny  took  it  to  do.  A  late 
writer,  who,  ignorant  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
compiled  a  treatise  on  chorography,  the  most  variable  of 
all  sdences,  out  of  antiquated  books  ^*, — ^whom  however 
«we  are  glad  to  have,  from  his  standing  in  their  place, — 
concurs  with  Sophocles  in  calling  the  whole  coast  from 
the  Faro  to  Posidonia  by  the  name  of  Oenotria  ^^. 

The  ancient  usage  was  still  kept  up  long  afterward, 
at  least  by  the  writers  at  Athens.  In  the  fragment  of 
an  account  of  the  way  of  boxing  the  compass,  as  we  should 
call  it,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  it  is  said  that  the  Thrakias 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  is  called  Circas,  because  it  blows  from 
the  hea.dland  of  Circeii^*.  The  local  names  which  are 
there  adduced  for  the  same  wind,  from  Thrace,  Lesbos, 
and  Megara,  shew  that  it  must  have  been  a  northwestern : 
and,  looking  from  Calabria  and  Sicily,  the  bearing  of 
Circeii  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Now 
this  fragment^  it  is  true,  has  no  right  to  Aristotle's  name ; 
for  it  contains  passages  that  are  at  variance  with  works 
of  unquestionable  genuineness^^:  still  it  is  certainly  not 
older   than   his   time^^:    perhaps,    as   at   least   one  other 

31  Pliny  XVIII.  19.  1. 

tt  As  Raphael  Volaterranus  did  from  Pliny  and  Mela. 

33  Scymnus :  compare  v.  243.  ff.  with  S99.  ff. 

34  Opusc  min.  p.  133.  Sylb.  35  The  Meteorologies  ii.  6. 
36  Aristotle  died  in  the  year  430. 
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book  that  has  found  a  place  among  his  writmgs*^  it 
was  by  TheojJirastus.  The  latter  cxMitinues  to  make  a 
disdnction  between  Latium  and  Italia^®  in  his  Hiatary^ 
of  Plants^  in  a  passage  which  seeiiis  to  have  beea 
written  no  long  time  aft^  the  death  of  CassandCT'  in 
01.  120.  3.  455 '^     . 

About  the  san^  time  koweVer.  king  Demetrilis  wrote 
to  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not  become  the  people 
who  ruled  oyer  Italy,  to  send  out  pirates*^:  and  yet  the 
country  called  Italia  in  the  time  of  Antiochiis  was  still 
wholly  independent  of  them.     That  the  Tarentines  iiivited 

37  The  Economics,  the  first  book  as  it  is  ealled:  this  is  now  estai 
bCshed  from  Philodemus. 

38  Hist.  PI.  V.  9.  Ttov  iv  T^  Aarivrf  KaXtov  yi¥OiA€vwu  yirepfibXf^ 
Ka<  Ttoy  eXaTtvtov  Koi  tu¥  vevKtvoo^,  fi^i^m  Tavra  icai  KaXXiai  t«k. 
'lTa\iK»v,  ov^ii,  yqy   (f.  3'  ^pa)  €i»ai  wpo?  tci  iv  rj  Kvpvm» 

»  In  the  chapter  just  cited  Theophrastus  speaks  of   the  unde^ 
cireme  built  by  king  Demetrius  of  Cyprian  timber.    That  island  was 
lost  before  the  year  458.    Pliny  places  the  composition  of  the  whole  work 
about  the  year  440;  beu^  misled  b^  finding  the  mention  of  an  archon 
by  whom  he  supposed  this  year  was  designated.     He  oyerlooked  the 
occurrence  dT  sereral  othere  and  later  ones:  these  chronological  notices  do 
indeed  shew  the  length  ^  iuoB  during  which  the  philosopher  conti- 
nued to  incorporate  such  additions  as  suggested  themselves  with  his  work, 
which  had  been  composed,  though  not  yet  made  public :  but  even  the 
latest  of  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  determining  th€l  year  of  the  pub-i 
lication.     In  the  year  117.2,  he  wished  to  state  thieftCyrene  had  then 
existed  for  about  300  years ;  so  he  named  the  archon  of  ^e  day  (yu  3). 
Thus  he  was  told  of  natural  phenomena,  that  they  had  occurred  a  certain 
number  of  years  before :  all  these  dates  might  have  been  accommodated 
to  the  year  of  the  publication;  but  it  was  quite  superfluous.    A  multi- 
tude of  other  additions  must  have  been  made  in  the  same  way,  which 
we  are  unable  to  detect:  they  were  not  appended  ^eternally,  but  inn 
mediately  wrought  into  the  work  itself.    In  like  manner  Aristotle  has 
evide^y  enlai;ged  his  Rhetoric,  which  in  its  first  sketch  was  one  of  his 
earlier  works,  with  additions  till  toward  the  close  of  his  lifcf.   Such  books^ 
which  were  kept  to  be  continually  worked  at,  and  were  communicated 
to  none  but  dkciples,  I  hold  to  be  those  which  were  called  esoteric:  the 
letter  attributed  to  Alexander,  which  perhaps  may  be  genidne,  agrees 
v«ry  well  i^ith  this  new. 

40  Strabp  v,  p.  232.  b.  'ZTpartjyeTv  t^r  'lTa\<a«. 

b3 
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Pyrrhus  expressly  into  Italy,  as  Pausanias  says  they  did*^^ 
is  a  point  whereon  the  words  used  by  so  late  a  writer,  who 
assuredly  did  not  weigh  their  import,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  decisive:  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  For  nearly 
all  Italy,  in  the  extent  assigned  to  it  by  the  Latin  usage 
of  those  times,  was  already  united  under  the  Romans; 
and  the  weaker  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  that  yet  remained 
felt  themselves  as  copapared  with  the  Italicans,  the  surer 
were  they  to  follow  them  in  giving  a  name  to  the 
country.  In  this  manner  that  usage  was  also  introduced 
into  Greek  books,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Pyrrhus. 

That  the  collection  of  marvellous  stories  which  occurs 
omong  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  cannot  be  his  work,  is 
demonstrated,  should  there  be  any  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage and  spirit  of  that  book  do  not  speak  intelligibly 
enough^  at  all  events  by  the  mention  of  Cleonymus  and 
Agathocles:  yet  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the 
end  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  it  talks  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian province  in  Sicily.  Many  of  these  stories,  espe- 
cially such  as  relate  to  the  west  of  Europe,  are  manifestly 
borrowed  from  Timaeus^  whose  history  was  full  of  wonder- 
ful tales :  now  Timaeus  wrote  about  or  after  the  year  490 ; 
find  the  other  work  may  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry  be  considered  as  of  the  same  age.  In  this  how- 
ever Italy  has  a  far  wider  extent:  the  Sirenusse,  Cuma, 
and  Circeii  are  expressly  said  to  belong  to  it;  Tyrrhenia 
on  the  contrary  and  the  land  of  the  Ombricans  are  men- 
tioned .  separately :  so  that  the  boundaries  of  Italy  seem 
at  that  time,  though  there  was  not  indeed  any  precise 
line  of  demarcation,  to  have  stretched  to  the  Tiber  and 
beyond  Picenum*':    a  country  large  enough  to  be  called 

41  Atdc.  c.  13. 

4Sf  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  he  calls 
the  Tuscans  *1t a\ia^  yeirove^i  Sfrom.  i.  p.  306.  Timsns  himself 
too  would  scarcely  have  given  an  etymology  for  the  name  Of  Italy  in  the 
history  of  Pyrrhus/  unless  it  had  already  become  generally  prevalent  for 
a  considerable  range  of  country. 
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the  broad  Itahfy  in  the  epigram  of  Alcseus  the  MeBsenian 
on  the  victory  of  FlamininuB  in  557.  Half  a  century 
however  before  the  Marsic  war,  about  6l5,  the  name 
of  Italy  was  used  by  Polybius  in  the  widest  extent,  as 
reaching  to  the  Alps;  comprising  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Yenetia ;  only  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Italian 
half  of  Liguria.  That  M.  Cato  in  his  Origins  reckoned 
Etruria  and  Umbria  parts  of  Italy,  seems  certain;  his 
treating  in  the  same  work  concerning  the  descent  of 
the  Ligurians,  the  Euganeans,  and  the  Alpine  tribes, 
is  no  proof  that  he  included  them  within  its  limits: 
for  why  should  he  lay  down  a  law  for  himself,  never  to 
make  inquiries  touching  die  descent  of  a  nation  beyond 
the  borders  of  Italy?  or,  if  he  learnt  anything  about 
such  a  one,  to  give  it  no  room  in  his  work? 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  Max- 
imian  had  transferred  the  imperial  residence  to  Milan, 
the  name  of  Italy  in  the  official  language  was  again 
confined  to  a  narrower  compass ;  in  the  north,  as  this 
extreme  south  was  where  it  was  said  to  have  originated. 
Italy,  properly  so  called  in  that  age,  comprised  the  five 
annonary  provinces,  ^Emilia,  Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetian 
and  Istria^':  from  this  usage  did  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  receive  its  name:  and  as  its  limits,  if  they 
did  not  include  Istria,  stretched  a  great  deal  further 
southward,  there  was  nothing  of  arrogant  assumption  in 
the  title. 

Dionysius  says,  before  the  time  of  Hercules  the  whole 
peninsula  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Hesperia  or  Ausonia, 
but  by  the  natives  Satumia**.  I  will  not  seriously 
censure  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  out  upon 
historical  grounds  what  is  earlier  or  what  later  in  a 
mythical  age  :  nevertheless  there  was  more  of  consistency 
in  the  captiousness  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  who  found 

43  Jac.  Gothofredus  ad  1.  6.  C.  .T.h.  xi.  1.  de  annona  et  tributis, 

44  I.  35. 
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fault  with  ApoUonitis  for  speaking  of  Ausonia  during 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  whereas  that  name  was  derived 
from  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso^.  He^ria,  being 
a  name  that  had  an  air  of  antiquity,  is  frequently  used 
by  Roman  poets  after  Greek  models  who  have  be^i 
lost:  in  the  Greek  writers  that  remain  it  i»  extremely 
rare:  and  in  the  more  aneietit  never  bears  a  particular 
referience  to  Italy.  From  the  inscriptions  on  th«  Iliac 
table,  it  seems  probable  that  Stesichorus  in  his  l\io» 
Uepart^  represented  ^Eneas  as  setting  forth  for  Hesperia**: 
AgathylluB,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius,  says  ^neas  hastened 
to  Hesperia*'' ;  ApolloniuS  mentions  the  conveyance  of 
Circe  by  the  god  of  the  sun  to  the  Tyrsenian  coast  in 
the  Hesperian  country^*.  This  name  however  embraced 
the  whole  West,  as  Hesperia  Magna,  like  a  fourth 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  which  Iberia  belonged  quite  as 
much  ai3  Italy :  thus  we  comprise  the  Levant  and 
Anatolia  as  piarts  in  the  East.  But  as  what  the  poets 
had  to  t^U  of  Hesperia  almost  always  related  to  Italy, 
hardly  ever  to  Iberia,  this  gaVe  rise  to  the  notion, 
and  to  the  subsequent  usage,  which  identified  Hesperia 
with  Italy. 

Ausoni^  Wlus  a  name  extended  by  the  Greeks,  as  was 
the  ca»e  with  Italia,  from  a  single  district  to  the  country 


45  Schol,  Apoll.  IV.  553.  This  was  the  derivation  commonly  re- 
ceived: the  poet  howevei:  might  have  come  off;  for  there  was  another 
which  went  back  to  Av^tju,  isi  liame  given  to  the  country  by  thebar- 
btttiitlis.    See  the  Etym.  MAgn.  v.  AwcroW. 

«  'Aitnja^  (thus)  dvaipvtv  €<9  rriv  'Ea-vepiav,  Tychsen  Gomm.  db 
Q«  Smyrneo  in.  ^.  11.  p.  74, 

47  *AvT09  B*  'EiTTrepitjv  eesunr^  ^ova.  I.  49»  This  AgathyUus  seema 
to  have  belonged  to  ihe  Alexandrian  age^  As  to  the  line  of  Ennius — 
Est  locuS;t  Hesperiam  quam  mortales  perhibebant  (read  perhibebunt) — 
it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  taken  from  some  Greek  just  before  his  time^ 
as  from  a  poet  of  a  better  age.  In  the  Anthology  we  find  Hesperia  for 
Italia^  but  not  before  Agathias. 

48  Argon.  III.  311.  313. 
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beyond  it.  At  first  it  was  synonymous  with  Opica :  and 
since  the  name  of  Opicans  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  as 
early  as  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
city,  to  all  the  tribes  dwelling  within  the  Italy  of  Ti- 
nraeus,  as  above  described,  they  began  in  their  poetical 
language  to  apply  the  name  Ausonia  no  less  widely*^.  This 
must  have  been  done  by  writers  now  lost,  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Lyeophron,  by  whom,  after  the  year  560^ 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Tyrrhenia  and 
Ombrfca  is  called  Ausonia^.  With  others  this  is  an 
a{qpellati(Hai  for  the  region  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  lower  sea^^:  and  in  this  latter  enlarged  sense  the 
word  is  evidently  used  by  ApoUonius  (under  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  between  505  and  531)  for  the  whole  coast 
of  Italy  on  the  lower  sea,  even  for  that  of  Etniria**. 

Satumia,  a  name  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Sibylline  oracles— of  which  however  he  can 
only  have  been  acquainted  with  the  later  and  forged 
coUection-^taay  perhaps  have  been  used  by  the  ancient 
Latins    to    designate  a   part  of    central    Italy,    wherein 

49  In:  thiB  sense  Circe's  island,  Mssbl,  is  acoounted  in  Ausonia: 
ApoUodorus  i.  9.  24.  And  the  oracle  said  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Chalcidians,  calls  the  neighbourhood  of  Khegium  Aua-ova  ^u/oav:-— 
Diodorus  in  the  Eclog.  de  sententiis  p.  11.  ed.  Maii— which  is  itself 
a  proof  how  recent  the  forgery  must  have  been. 

80  The  Sicilian  strait  v.  44;  Arpi  and  Apulia  vv.  592.  615 ;  Opiea^ 
properly  so  called^  and  the  Apennines  v.  702;  Oenotria  vy.  922.  1047« 
That  Lyeophron  separated  Tyrrhenia  and  Qmbrica  from  Ausonia,  is 
shewn  by  vy.  1239.  1360.  It  is  true  he  calls  Agylla  Ausonian ;  but 
this  is  before  the  Tyrrhenians  took  possession  of  it:  v.  1355.  As  a 
general  name  for  Italy,  Ausonia  is  used  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  and 
frequently  in  the  Anthology,  but  by  no  poet  older  than  Antipater  of 
Thessalonica.  In  ihie  worthless  Orphic:  ArgonaiHics  the  Ausonian  islands 
must  mean  even  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica:  v.  1255.  In  the  fifth  and 
nxth  centuries,  to  one  of  which  that  poem  belongs,  such  as  wished  to 
write  with  elegance,  sometimes  called  the  Italians  of  their  age  Ausonians 
even  in  prose;  and  in  Priscus  (Excerpt,  de  Legat  p.  59.  B.)  Ausonian 
9eems  to  be  equivalent  to  Folgare,  as  distinguished  from  Latin. 

61  Fest.  Epit.  v.  Ausoniam.  62  Argon  iv.  553. 
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Latium  was  contained;  but  to  what  extent  we  cannot 
define:  hence  the  Satumian  verses,  which  were  sung  in 
a  measure  peculiar  to  these  nations.  The  traces  of  this 
name  how;eyer  are  so  faint,  that  all  we  can  say  with 
confidence  is,  it  certainly  never  came  into  general  use 
for  the  whole  of  the  peninsula. 

Italia  and  Oenotria,  Ausonia  or  Opica^^,  Tyrrhenia, 
lapygia,  and  Ombrica,  are  appellations  derived  from  the 
Greek  names  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  tlie  regions 
called  after  them  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  during 
the  age  when  Magna  Grsecia  was  most  flourishing:  and 
such  was  the  number  of  the  countries  placed  by  their 
chorographers  to  the  south  of  the  Po  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Macra.  The  main  part  of  what  we  know  con- 
cerning Italy  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  has  been 
handed  down  to'  us  by  the  Greeks ;  and  their  divisions 
and  views  form  the  fittest  guide  for  an  inquiry  which 
undertakes  to  collect  and  throw  light  on  our  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  tribes  of  its  inhabitants.  At 
the  time  however  that  the  Greek  settlements  grew  up, 
neither  the  Etruscans  nor  the  Sabellians  had  made  their 
appearance  within  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge :  hence 
that  ancient  distribution  of  the  country  makes  no  mention 
of  them;  nor  has  it  any  room  for  the  powerful  states 
which  the  latter  established  in  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Italians  and  Opicans,  under  the  name  of  Samnites,  Luca- 
nians,  and  Campanians.  In  the  archeological  account  of 
the  Italian  nations,  on  which  I  am  now  about  to  enter, 
they  as  well  as  the  Etruscans  will  take  the  place  that 
belongs  to  them. 

A3  Also  Opicia:  Thucydides  vi.  4. 
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W^iTH  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Oenotrians  Phere- 
cydes  wrote**:  that  Oenotrus  was  one  of  the  twenty  sons 
of  Lycaon,  and  that  the  Oenotrians  were  named  after  him, 
as  the  Peucetians  on  the  Ionian  gulf  were  after  his  brother 
Peucetius.  They  migrated  from  Arcadia**,  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  multitude  of 
Arcadians  and  other  Greeks,  who  were  prest  for  room 
at  home :  and  this,  says  Pausanias*^,  is  the  earliest  colony, 
whether  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  whereof  a  recollection 
has  been  preserved. 

Other  genealogers  have  stated  the  number  of  the 
Lycaonids  differently:  the  names  found  in  Pausanias 
amount  to  six  and  twenty,  and  several  have  probably  dropt 
out  of  his  text.  ApoUodorus*^  reckons  them  at  fifty, 
of  which  number  his  list  falls  short  by  one.  Very  few 
in  the  two  lists  are  the  same :  Pausanias  has  no  Peuce.tius, 
Apollodorus  neither  him  nor  Oenotrus:  but  the  strangest 
thing  is,  that,  though  their  names  mark  them  all  out  as 
founders  of  races  or  of  cities,  still  the  latter  mythologer 
makes  them  all  perish  in  Deucalion'^s  flood.  It  is  clear 
that  he,  or  the  author  he  followed,  must  have  absurdly 
mixed  up  a  legend  about  certain  impious  sons  of  Lycaon, 
who  perhaps  were  nameless,  with  the  tradition  which  enu- 
merated the  towns  of  Arcadia  and  such  as  were  of  kindred 
origin,  under  the  names  of  their  pretended  founders. 

Legends  of  this  sort  will  not  be  looked  upon  by  any 
as  historical:  but  in  the  light  of  national  pedigrees,  like 
the  Mosaical,  such  genealogies  are  deserving  of  attention ; 

A4  Quoted  by  Dionysius  i.  13.    Compare  i.  11. 
&5  Dionysius  i.  11.  M  Arcad.  c.  3. 

57  Biblioth.  111.  8.  1. 
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inasmuch  as  they  present  views  concerning  the  affinity 
of  nations,  which  certainly  were  not  inventions  of  the 
genealogers,  themselves  early  writers  after  the  scale  of 
our  literature,  but  were  taken  by  them  from  poems  of 
the  same  class  with  the  Theogony,  or  from  ancient  treatises, 
or  prevalent  opinions.  That  portions  indeed  of  these  ge- 
nealogies are  grounded  on  very  erroneous  suppositions,  or 
at  least  on  accounts  which  in  parts  have  been  misunder- 
stood, is  exemplified  in  the  Mosaical :  wherein  races,  which 
undeniably  belong  to  entirely  diflFerent  families,  are  repre- 
sented as  connected:  and  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  that  those 
of  the  Greek  mythologers  may  contain  still  greater  errours. 
But  if  we  find  them  mentioning  the  Pelasgian  nation, 
they  at  all  events  belong  to  an  age  when  that  name  and 
people  had  nothing  of  the  mystery  which  they  bore  in  the 
eyes  of  the  later  Greeks ;  for  instance  of  Strabo :  and  even 
though  the  Arcadians  had  been  transformed  into  Hellens, 
still  a  very  distinct  recollection  might  be  retained  of  their 
affinity  with  the  Thesprotians,  whose  land  contained  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  of  that  between  these  Epirots 
and  other  races ;  which  is  implied  in  the  common  descent 
of  Maenalus  and  the  other  Arcadians  and  of  Thesprotus 
and  Oenotrus  from  Pelasgus.  Nor  does  this  genealogy 
stand  alone  in  calling  the  Oenotrians  Pelasgians :  evidence 
to  the  same  efiect,  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  as  strictly 
historical  as  the  case  will  admit  of,  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  serfs  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  who  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  Oenotrians,  were  called  Pelasgians*®.  Moreover 
we  have  statements  of  less  authenticity,  but  of  very  various 
kinds,  which  exhibit  the  Pelasgians  in  many  different 
quarters  of  Italy. 

The  name  of  this  people,  of  whom  the  historical  in- 
quirers in  the  age  of  Augustus  could  find  no  trace  among 
any  then  subsisting,  and  about  whoni  so  many  opinions 
have   been   maintained   with   such   confidence   of  late,   is 

58  Stephanus  Byz.  y.  .Xro9. 
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irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  he  does  that  spurious 
philcdogy  which  raises  pretensions  to  knowledge  conoeming 
races  so  completely  -buried  in  silence,  and  is  revolting 
on  account  c^  the  scandalous  abuse  that  has  been  made 
of  imaginary  Pelasgic  mysteries  and  lore.  This  disgust 
has  hitherto  kept  me  from  speaking  of  the  Pelasgians 
in  general;  especially  as  by  doing  so  I  ipight  only  be 
opening  a  way  for  a  new  influx  of  writings  on  this  un- 
fc»lunate  subject.  I  was  desirous  of  confining  myself  to 
such  tribes  of  this  nation  as  are  mentioned  am(mg  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy ;  but  this  would  leave  the  investigation 
wholly  unsatisfactory:  and  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  Com- 
mence does  not  pretend  to  make  out  any  thing  else  than 
Strabo  for  instance,  if  he  had  set  what  he  knew  distinctly 
before  his  own  mind,  might  have  given  as  the  result. 

The  Pelasgians  were  a  different  nation  from  the  Hel- 
lens^^:  their  language  was  peculiar  and  not  Greek  ^:  this 
assertion  however  must  not  be  stretched  to  imply  a  differ- 
ence like  that  between  tbe  Greek  and  the  Illyrian  or  Thra- 
cian.  Nations  whose  languages  were  more  nearly  akin  than 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  would  still  speak  so  as  not  to  be 
mutually  understood ;  and  this  is  what  Herodotus  has  in 
his  eye :  who,  distinctly  as  he  draws  a  line  between  the 
two  nations,  yet  deviates  from  all  other  Greek  writers  in 
ranking  the  Epirots  among  the  Hellens^^,  That  there  was 
an  essential  affinity,  notwithstanding  the  diffei^nce,  is  pro-, 
bal^,  from  the  ease  with  which  so  many  of  the  Peksgian 
nations  ripened  into  Hellens ;   as  well  as  from  the  Latin 


69  .They  are  thus  distingui&hed  by  Herodotuit 

eo  Herod,  i.  57.  The  Tyrrhenian  and  Siculian  wordiB  found  in  the 
glossaries  are  Pelasgic:  but  how  few  of  them  have  escaped  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  transcribers!  The  name  Larissa,  borne  by  two  ancient 
capitals  of  the  nation,  in  Thessaly  and  Asia,  by  the  citadel  of  Argos,  a 
town  near  the  Liris  (Dionys.  i.  81.),  and  many  other  places>  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  Pelasgic  word. 

61  He  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  in  Hellas,  ii.  56 :  and  classes  the  Mo- 
lossians  among  the  Heltens,  vi.  137. 
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language  containing  an  element  which  is  half  'Greek, 
and  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  which  seems  unquestionable. 
Herodotus  says,  that  in  process  of  time  they  grew  to 
be  accounted  Greeks^.  From  the  Pelasgians  was  the 
Greek  theology  derived^;  and  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
belonged  to  them.  Their  name  was  most  probably  a 
national  one^^;  at  least  the  Greek  explanations  of  it  arei 
absurd. 

As  there  are  creatures,  of  races  which  seem  to  have 
survived   from   a  period   of    other   forms,    standing   like 
aliens  left  to  pine  away  in  an  altered  world,  so  the  Pe- 
lasgians, in  the  portion  of  history  within  the  reach  of  our 
monuments  and  legends,  appear  only  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
decay :  and.  it  is  this  that  makes  them  so  mysterious.      The 
old   traditions  spoke  of  them  as  a  race   pursued  by  the 
heavenly  powers  with  never-ending  calamities^;   and  the 
traces  of  their  abode  in  very  widely  distant  regions  gave 
rise  to  the  fancy,  that  they  had  roamed  about  from  land  to 
land  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  these  afflictions.     And 
whereas  the  best  acquisition  of  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals is  the  recollection  they  leave,  surely  no  people  has 
been  so  hardly  dealt  with  in  this  respect  as  the  Pelasg^s. 
Even  Ephorus,  early  as  he  lived,  seems  to  have  refused 
them  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  to  have  imagined  that 
the  name  was  one  assumed  by  a  band  of  marauders,  who 
issued  from  Arcadia  and  received  accessions  from  a  variety 
of  tribes :  whereas  he  that  views  the  fable  of  their  wander- 
ings in  a  different  light,  and  searches  for  traces  of  their 
diffusion,  will  on  the  contrary  recognize  that  they  are  one 
of  the  very  greatest  nations  of  ancient  Europe;    who  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations  spread  almost  as  widely  as 
the  Celts.* 


63  II.  51.    oBev  irep  Koi  "EXAf/i/e?  ^p^avro  voin<rQv\vat» 

63  Herod,  ii.  51. 

«4  See  notes  58  and  96. 

W  Dionysius  i.  17.  e^ptja-aro  rv'^ai^  Su^ttot/aoi?, 
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It  is  Dot  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  the  poet,  when  ^schyliis 
makes  king  Pelasgiis,  the  Bon  of  Palaechthon,  boast,  that 
he  and  his  people  are  masters  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Strymon^®.  At  the. time  when  the  Carians 
were  still  inhabiting  the  Cyclieules,  and  were  even  settled 
with  other  barbarous  nations  in  several  quarters  on  the 
continent  of  Hellas,  while  the  Hellens  were  confined  to 
the  northern  mountains ;  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  largest 
part  of  Hellas  belonged  to  the  Pelasgians^^:  but  this  was 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  countries  they  occupied. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Hellens  spread,  is  like  that  in  which  the  Romans  and 
Latins  spread  in  Italy :  a  detachment  of  them  settled  amid 
a  far  more  numerous  community  of  a  different,  i^hough  not 
wholly  foreign,  nature;  and  this  conmiunity  adopted  the 
language  and  laws  of  the  colonists,  in  order  to  resemble 
them.  For  this  is  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  the 
account  of  Thucydides,  how  Hellen  and  his  family  were 
called  in  and  received  ^^ :  the  invaders  who  gave  a  Dorian 
character  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  districts  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  were  much  inferior  to  the  old  population 
in  number. 

The  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient  setlers  at  Argos, 
the  lonians,  were  all  Pelasgian  races;  and  these  it 
is  probable  originally  formed  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  people  of  Attica  too  are  termed 
Pelasgian  Cranai,  even  before  the  Ionian  immigration : 
whereas  the  Boeotians  and  Locrians  were  not  accounted 
Pelasgians.  Thessaly  was  their  second  great  seat  in 
Hellas,   or,   as   it  was   then   generally    called,   in  Argos. 


66  Suppl.  v.  248.     That  is^  of  Oldland, 

67  YleXairyCov  ej^SvTwv  tijv  vvv  *£AAaSa  KaXeofxlvrjv :  Herod,  vm. 
44 :  which  says  still  more^  and  too  much,  since  it  excludes  the  Lel<^es, 
Caucones,  and  others.  Hellas  was  of  old  called  Pelasgia,  says  the  same 
author,  n.  56.    The  converse  will  not  hold. 

68  I.  8. 
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Hence  Thessaly  was  termed  the  Pelaagian  Argos*)  and 
B  part  of  it  retfldned  the  name  of  Pelaagiotis  t  the  hypothesis 
which  supposes  the  Pelasgians  in  the  middle  of  Italy  to 
have  migrated  thither  from  the  East,  brings  them  from 
Thessaly,  as  if  this  were  their  proper  home ;  and  the  words 
Thessalian  and  Pelasgian  are  used  as  equivalmt^.     No 
change  was  made  in  this  by  the  migration  of  the  Thessalians 
jMToperly  so  called  from  Thesprotia  into  Aemoniaf :  £or  the 
Thesprotians  were  Pelasgians:    their  prog^tor  is  men* 
tidned  in  ApoUodorus  among  the  Lycaonids ;  according  to 
others  Pelasgus  after  the  deluge  came  into  Epirusi,    and 
appointed  one  of  his  followers  king  of  the  Moloasians  and 
Thesprotiians^^:    the  Epirot  tribes,   says   Strabo,   are   by 
many  called  Pelasgians  ^^ :    and   Dodona  is  acknowledged 
on  all  sides  to  have  been  Pelasgian  ground.     The  Epirots 
are  distinguished  in  the  most  positive  manner  by  Thucy- 
dides  and  other  writers  from  the  Greeks,  and  are  expressly 
termed  barbarians:  nor  is  this  to  be  ccmnterbalanced  by  the 
indulgence  of  Polybius  in  classing  them  among  tke  Hellens: 
although  it  is  true  we  have  here  another  instance  of  the 
ease  with  which  a  Pelasgian  people  was  transformed  into 
Greeks.     To   the  Epirots  there  also  belonged  a  variety 
of  races  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  mountains  which 
afterward  composed  Upper  Macedonia,  the  Qrestians,  the 
Pelagonians,    the    Elimiots^^:     as   well   as   those   on   the 
opposite  border  who   were   subsequently   incorporated   as 
barbarian  tribes  with  iEtolia  when  it  was  enlar^d^    the 

*  Homer  II.  n,  681. 

69  Strabo  v.  p.  220.  d.  twu  GerTaXwi^  tk  :  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Pelasgians  at  Csre.  Cyzicus  was  said  to  have  been  inhabited  in  early 
times  by  Thessalians^  Pelasgians,  and  Tyrrhenians :  instead  of  its  being 
seen  that  these  were  different  names  of  the  same  nation,  a  stcHry  was 
fabricated^  how  the  Pelasgians  were  expeUed  by  the  Thessalians,  and 
these  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Conon  41 :  compared  with  the  Sefad&ist  on 
Apolionius  I.  987  and  948.    See  notes  114  and  255. 

t  Herod,  vn.  176.  7o  Plutarch  Pyrrh.  i. 

71  V.  p.  221.  b.  72  Strabo  ix.  p.  434.  d. 
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AmphiloeliianB)  Agraeans,  and  others.  The  hmd  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which  flows  through  the 
territories  or  along  the  borders  of  the  last-mentioned 
tribes,  was  occupied  in  the  mythical  age  by  the  Telehoans, 
who  are  named  after  one  of  the  Lycaonids,  and  must  be 
considered  as  Pelasgians.  So  must  the  Llolopians,  among 
whose  mountains  that  river  takes  its  rise :  for  the  Pelasgians 
who  dwelt  in  Scyrus  and  Sciathus,  are  in  the  former  of 
these  islands  called  Dolopians*^^.  The  tribes  on  the 
Achelous  were  indeed  members  of  the  Amphictyonic 
league ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  their  Hellenic  origin :  for 
the  Thessalians  were  among  the  leading  Amphictyons; 
and  the  main  tie  in  that  association  .  was  religion,  in 
which  the  Pelasgians  and  Hellens  agreed^^ 

On  the  north  the  boundary  assigned  by  ^Slschylus  to 
the  land  of  the  Pelasgians  is  the  Strymon  and  the  Algos ; 
a  description  which  in  him  must  be  taken  as  geographically 
correct,  whether  the  river  he  calls  the  Algos  be  one 
in  lilyria  or  in  Macedonia:  and  thus  Macedonia  is 
included  by  the  poet  in  Pelasgia.  When  Macedonia 
had  become  a  great  kingdom,  the  main  part  of  the 
Macedonian  people  was  made  up  of  Greeks,  Illyrians, 
Paeonians,  and  Thracians ;  but  the  core  of  the  nation 
was  still  a  peculiar  race,  which  can  neither  be  considered 
as  Greek  nor  as  lUyrian.  I  hold  that  this  too  was 
Pelasgian,  on  the  authority  of  jEschylus,  and  on  a 
variety  of  grounds.  Among  the  Lycaonids  there  is  a 
Macednus :  in  a  legendary  history,  which  was  probably 
derived  from  Theopompus,  the  subjects  of  the  first  king 
are  called  Pelasgians ^^ :   and  the  Elimiots,  who  according 


73  Scymnus.  v.  582.  Dicearchtis,  p.  26.  UeXaayia  Skv^oc.  Phitarch 
Cim.  c.  8. 

74  Hence  even  Plato  allows  his  Greek  state  to  adopt  religious  rites 
from  the  Tyrrhenians :  (de  L^b.  v.  p.  738.  c) :  not  from  the  Etruscans, 
but  such  as  proceeded  from  Samothrace. 

76  Justin  vn.  1. 
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to  Strabo  were  an  Epirot,  that  is,  a  Pelasgian  race,  were 
among  the  genuine  Macedonians^^. 

A  people  of  whose  descent  we  have  no  credible  ac- 
count, the  Bottiseans,  were  dwelling  intermixed  with  the 
Chalcidians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnessian  war: 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  Greeks;  nor  were  they 
barbarians  altogether  alien  to  them,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring Thracians.  If  such  a  character  of  itself  induces 
us  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  been  Pelasgians,  this 
presumption  is  hightened  by  our  finding  that  Bottia  was 
the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  Macedonian  Pelasgians^. 

With  regard  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  on  mount 
Athos,  it  may  be  true  that  they  were  merely  fugitives 
from  Lemnos*:  but  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Samothrace, 
were  celebrated  as  the  abodes  of  the  Pelasgians,  and 
such  they  continued  down  to  the  historical  period '^^r  the 
account  that  the  Pelasgians  had  migrated  thither  frpm 
Athens,  does  not  rest  on  sufficiently  valid  authority:  or, 
supposing  we  ought  not  to  reject  it,  still  it  was  probably 
a  kindred  race  that  received  them ;  for  these  regions  were 
overrun  by  Pelasgian  tribes.  They  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  before  the  Greeks  took  possession 
of  them*^;  and,  according  to  Menecrates  the  Elaean,  of 
the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  beginning  from  Mycale®®,  and  of 


-76  Thucydides  n.  99. 

77  In  the  passage  of  .Justin  before  cited  (vn.  1.)  I  read  regio  Bottia, 
instead  of  Bceotia:  no  various  readings  are  mentioned:  Paonia  is  an 
unwarrantable  change.  Bottia  is  the  name  of  the  country  on  the 
Axius.— This  conjecture  is  now  fully  confirmed  by  the  Eclogse  from 
Diodorus  under  die  head  De  Sententiis  where  (p.  4.)  the  oracle  com- 
mands Perdiccas,  *AAA*  1Q*  iveiyofjievo^  Bourr/V^  (read  BorT»f<3a) 
irpov  voXvfAtiXov, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

78  As  to  Lemnos  and  Imbrus  no  references  are  needed :  of  Samothrace 
this  is  said  by  Herodotus,  xi.  51. 

79  Strabo  v.  p.  891.  b.  xm.  p.  621.  b. 

80  Strabo  xm.  p.  621.  b. 
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Molia:  in  Caria  of  'Tfalles^^:  on  the  Hellespont  two  of 
their  towns  were  still  ejttant  in  the  days  of  Herodotus**: 
Cyzicus  was  theirs,  tintil  the  Milesians  made  themselves 
masters  of  it^  i  and  the  Macrians,  a  race  of  their  stock, 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  island  on  the  coast 
facing  the  Bosphorus*^.  No  point  in  the  history  of  the 
diffusion  of  nations  is  to  be  made  out  with  greater  histo- 
rical certainty,  than  appert^ns  to  the  statements  whence 
this  summary  has  been  drawn.  I  will  therefore  keep  it 
apart  from  the  opinion,  which  I  state  merely  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  Teucrians  and  Dardanians,  Troy  and 
Hector,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Pelasgian  race;  The  deat  of  these  tribes  lay  between 
the  Pelasgian  settlements  on  the  Hellespont  and  in  iEolis : 
that  they  were  not  Phrygians  was  very  clearly  perceived 
by  the  Greek  philologers,  who  had  even  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  not  barbarians  at  all.  According  to  the  earliest 
Greek  account,  Dardanus  had  come  from  the  Pelasgian 
country,  Arcadia,  and  from  Samothrace,  the  Pelasgian 
island :  according  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  Virgil— 
for  he  certainly  did  not  invent  it — from  the  Tyrrhenian 
city  of  Gorythus,  the  capital  of  those  Tyrrhenian  Pelas* 
gians  whose  wanderings  came  to  a  close  in  the  iriands  on 
the  coast  of  Samothrace^. 


81  Agathias  n.  p.  54.  a.  d^  ed.  Par.  tie  must  have  learnt  this  from 
the  chronicle  he  quotes  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  town  after 
the  earthquake,  when  from  a  Pelasgian  it  hecaihe  a  Roman  settlement 

82  I.  57.    Placia  and  Scylace. 

83  SchoL  Apollon.  i.  987.    Compare  i.  948.    Conon  41. 

84  Apollon.  I.  1024>  comp.  with  1112. 

85  That  Cory  thus  or  the  city  of  Corythus  must  mean  Cortona,  is  ad-a 
mittedi  the  passages  proving  it  are  collected  in  Forcellini,  and  the  one 
from  ^ilius  is  decisive.  Only  it  must  not^he  overlooked  that  Virgil,  after 
the  mannfer  of  the  later  school  of  poetry,  takes  the  liberty  of  usin^  the 
name  somewhat  indelSnitely  in  a  greater  latitude.  In  the  mythologers 
we  find  tf  Corythus,  wlio  is  a  Trojan,  the  son  of  Paris :  Hellanicus 
in  Parthenius  34. 

C 
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The  progress  of  my  inrestigation  will  lead  me  back 
again  into  these  regions :  for  the  present  I  shape  my  course 
with  Mneas  through  the  Mgean  sea  toward  Hesperia. 
The  Macrians  on  the  Hellespont  were  held  to  have  come 
from  Euboea,  which  was  called  Macris^^:  and  in  the  same 
island,  as  in  Thessaly,  we  find  the .  Hestiaeans**  Even 
ampng  the  Cyclades,  the  rest  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  some  scattered  Phenician  settlements,  were  peopled  by 
Garians,  Andrus  wh»  a  Pelasgian  island  .^^:  the  Dryopians 
of  Cythnus  too  may  be  regarded  as  Pelasgians.  The  tra- 
dition of  their  dwelling  together  with  several  other  races 
in  Crete,  must  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dorians 
named  along  with  them,  refer  only  to  a  colony^®. 

With  regard  to  Italy  I  begin  by  reminding  the  reader 
of  those  Pelasgians  who  were  serfs  of  the  Italian  .Greeks, 
and  that  they  can  only  have  been  Oenotrians :  so  that  the 
whole  Oenotrian  population  of  southern  Italy  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  Pelasgian.  Next  it  is  further  witnessed  by 
a  crowd  of  authorities,  that  the  Pelasgians  were  at  one 
time  settled  on  the  coast  of  Etruria:  and  we  are  even 
assured  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  same 
people,  a  race  wholly  different  from  the  Etruscans,  were 
in  his  days  still  occupying  a  city  in  the  heart  of  the 
country;  a  city  Dionysius  is  cer.tainly  right  in  sup- 
posing to  be  Cortona;  that  is,  the  Croton  which,  Hel- 
lanicus  says,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Pelasgians, 
and  from  -  which  they  sent  out  colonies  for  the  peopling 
of  Tuscany®^.      Caere   too,  under   the   name   of  AgyUa, 


86  Schol.  Apollon.  i.  1024.  *  Stmbo  ix.  p.  437.  c. 

87  Conon  41. 

88  See  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Odyssee,  t.  175 — 7  quoted  for 
this  purpose  by  Strabo  v.  p.  221.  a.     , 

89  Hellanicus  in  liis  Phoronis,  quoted  by  Dionysius  i.  28.  If  the 
reading  in  our  editions  of  Herodotus  was  Croton,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Diony- 
sius (i.  29),  instead  of  Creston,  no  one  would  fail  to  perceiye  that  the  two 
contemporaneous  historians  are  speaking  of  the  same  city.  Hdlanicus 
derived  these  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly :  this  is  clear,  if  it  were  only  from 

the 
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hetbte  il  fiell  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans,  is  uniforBiLjir 
represented  as  a  Pelasgian  city :  and  as  the  Etruscans  Mt 
the  for  greater  part  of  the  old  population  remaining  in  the 
countries  they  subdued,  this  would  fully  account  for  the 
conneidon  maintained  between  that  city^  which  with  th^ 
Greeks  did  not  lay  aside  its  ancieut  name,  and  the  Delphia 
oracle*:    even    if  its  conquest  by  the  Etruscans  was  not 

Ae  allied  descent  of  tiieir  ]dngB  ficom  Petesgus  and  &  daughter. of 
Peneus:  compare  Dionysius  1. 17..  Herodotus  says,  they  had  fbrmeriy 
dwelt  in  Thessaliotis.  Every  thing  makes  against  any  suspicion  of 
Dionysius  having  corrupted  the  reading.  It  seems  not  to  have  heen 
heeded,  that  there  is  a  great  chasm  here  in  that  family  of  the  Hero- 
dotesB  manuscripts  which  is  incomparably  tills  best  (see  Wesselitag'^ 
Herodotus,  p,  26>  a.) ;  if  there  is  no  various  reading  in  the  mauuscripts  of 
a  bad  cast,  this  proves  nothing:  diey  alwayjB  concur  in  favourof  what  is 
absurd.  Moreover,  though  there  certainly  was  a  tribe  of  Crestomeans 
in  Thrace,  far  inland  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon,  there  was  no 
city  of  Creston  in  those  parts:  and  this  tribe  were  Thradans,  while 
flie  Tyrrhenians  on  mount  Athos,  beyond  whom  they  dwelt,  were 
Pdfisg^ans:  in  Herodotus  on  the  contrary  the  people  of  (Weston  are  P»- 
lasgians,  and  the  Tyrrhenians  living  to  the  south  of  them  are  a  totally 
different  race.  On  an  imbiassed  consideration  one  cannot  but  perceive 
that  Herodotus  adopted  the  account  of  Hellanicus  about  the  Pdasgians 
passing  out  of  Thessaly  across  the  Adriatic  to  Spina  and  Cortona,  and 
assumed  that  afterward,  on  being  overpowered  by  the  Etruscans,  ^lef 
emigrated  to  Athens,  hiu^self  relating  their  further  wanderings  to  LemnoB 
and  along  the  Hellespont.  The  identity  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Pelasgians  on  the  Hellespont  and  by  tho&e  who  staid  behind  in  Etruria, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Those  of  Cortona  were  the  most 
westerly,  lHose  on  the  Hellespont  the  most  easterly,  of  all  the  remfiin<« 
ing  Pelasgiacns ;  and  this  gave  a  reason  for  naming  these  and  no  others 
(wra  aKXa  IleAcMr^iKa  edyva  iroXiapaTa  to  oupofia  fi€T€fia\€\ 
It  has  been  thought  incredible  that  the  language  of  small  places  so  far 
apart  should  be  compared  by  Herodotus.  This  difficulty  appears  to  me 
o£  no  moment :  a  writer  who  quotes  Egyptian,  Scythian,  and  Persian 
words,  was  no  more  deficient  in  attention  to  languages,  than  we  are : 
this  very  passage  plainly  shews  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  out  what 
relation  the  dialects  of  the  East  and  West  bore  to  each  other:  the  Hel- 
lespont he  had  visited;  and  natives  of  Cortona  might  be  easily  met  with 
at  Thurii. 

*  Herodot  i.  16T.     Strabo  v.  p.  220.  c. 

c  2 
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subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  Pbocaeans  in  Cyt-* 
nus.  The  names  of  Alsium  and  Pyrgi^  towns  on  the 
coast  dependent  on  Agylla,  bear  the  marks  of  a  people 
more  than  half  Greek.  I  have  already  noticed  that  the 
Agyllseans  are  termed  Thessalians*:  the  historian  who 
pronounced  Tarquinii  a  city  of  Thessalian  origin^,  meant 
thereby  to  designate  it  as  Pelasgian.  On  the  uj^er  sea 
the  same  holds  of  Ravenna,  which  is  called  a  Thessa- 
lian settlements^:  this  would  be  at  variance  with  all 
history,  were  it  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Syracuse 
and  Corcyra  were  colonies  of  Corinth;  for  the  Thessa- 
lians  scarcely  touched  the  seacoast ;  and  had  any  colonists 
gone  out  from  Pagasas,  they  would  never  have  sailed 
round  Malea  and  sought  out  the  regions  in  the  interior 
of  the  Adriatic.  A  writer  that  uses  an  expression  of 
this  sort,  must  follow  Hellanicus,  who  derived  all  the 
Pelasgians  between  Spina  and  Agylla  out  of  Thessaly; 
as  Pherecydes  did  those  in.  the  south  of  Italy  from 
Arcadia.  Spina,  which  as  well  as  Agylla  had  its"  treasury 
at  Delphi  s*,  a  city  of  such  antiquity  that  the  founding 
of  it  was  ascribed  to  Diomedes^^,  and  the  predecessor  of 
Venice,  in  the  dominion  over  the  Adriatic,  is  termed  a 
Pelasgian  city  by  Dionysius®*;  nor  ought  this  statement  to 
forfeit  its  credit,  from  being  associated  with  the  migration 
which  was  dreamt  of  by  Hellanicus.  But  it  is  a  still 
worse  mistake  of  the  later  ages,  when  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Pelasgians  and  the  Greeks  was  lost  sight  of,  to 
call  it  a  Hellenic  city^:  this  is  ever  erroneous  in  the 
case  of  all  towns  in  remote  countries,  founded  before  the 
return  of  the  Heraclids. 

tt  is  somewhat  surprising  to   find   the  Roman   poets 
calling  the  Greeks  very  often  Pelasgians :  and  this,  as  we 

*  See  note  69.  90  Justin  xx.  I. 

91  Strabo  v.  p.  214.  b.  xiyerai  rj  T,  BerraXiSv  KTiafxa. 

'  92  Strabo  v.  p.  214.  a.  Pliny  m.  20.              93  Pliny  m.  20. 

94  I.  18.  96  Strabo  v.  p.  221.  a. 
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are  all  familiar  with  it  from  the  days  of  our  youth  and 
of  the  Mneidf  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  con- 
firm the  fancy  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Pelasgians  were 
the  same  people.  I  will  not  determine  what  degree  of 
influence  may  here  be  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  tragic  poets,  who  in  fact  did  not  go 
beyond  what  they  found  in  the  most  ancient  traditions 
about  the  Pelasgians  at  Argos  and  in  Thessaly :  the  usage 
of  the  Greek  epic  poets,  even  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
no  way  justifies  the  Roman.  Yet  the  latter  begins  even 
with  Ennius^^:  which  leads  me  to  conjecture  that,  when 
the  Epirots,  the  Oenotrians,  and  the  Siculians  had  amal- 
gamated with  the  Greeks,  it  grew  the  custom  in  Italy  to 
include  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  the  Pelasgians  thus 
united  with  them. 

Scymnus,  who  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  representative 
of  Timseus  and  other  ancient  writers,  says  :  next  to  Ligys- 
tica,  beginning  therefore  from  the  Amo,  come  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Pelasgians  ^^.  The  Greeks  who  are  related 
to  have  been  the  founders  of  Pisa,  those  Teutons®®  who 
spoke  Greek  and  dwelt  there  before  the  Etruscans,  must 
needs  have  been  Pelasgians ;  and  the  same  is  impliied  when 
Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarchon,  the  Tyr- 
rhenian. 

Tyrrhenia,  we  are  told  by  Dionysius,  was  a  name 
applied  of  yore  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole"  of  western 
Italy:  he  is  probably  however  mistaken  in  asserting  that 
they  embraced  not  only  the  Latins,  but  the  Umbriaris, 
Ausonians,  and  mainy  other  tribes,  under  the  common 
appellation   of  Tyrrhenians  ®®.     In  the   historical  age  the 

96  Cum  veter  occubuit  Priamus  sub  Marte  Pela^igo.  In  Callim&chus 
(Lavacr.  Pall.  w.  4.  61.)  Hekaayo)  and  HeXaa-'^idhe^  are  the  citizens 
aii4  women  of  Argos. 

97  Scymnus  v.  216.  and  foil. 

96  Servius  on  ^neid.  x.  179.    It  seems  impossible  that  this  should 
be  the  right  name.    See  the  text  to  note  36S. 
99  Dionysius  i^  ^129. 
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nation  peculiarly  so  called  by  them,  were  the  Etruscan^ 
with  whom  their  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  were  conti^ 
nually  forming  relations  of  war  and  peace,  and  whose  fame 
stood  high  even  in  Hellas  on  account  of  their  power, 
thdr  art,  and  their  wealth.  And  even  before  the  Mace- 
donian age  it  may  perhaps  have  been  entirely  forgotten, 
:ldiat  the  Etruscans  had  only  obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhe^ 
uiaas,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  possession  of 
Tyrrhema  and  become  the  rulers  over  those  Tyrrhenians 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  their  homes;  and  that  the 
ancient  traditions  about  the  Tyrrhenians  in  no  way  con- 
cerned the  Etruscans.  In  like  manner  it  is  imagined  by 
very  many  to  this  day,  that  the  Dalmatians  of  the  Scla- 
voilic  race,  as  they  >bear  the  name  of  Illyrians,  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Illyrians  who  inhabited  the  same 
regions,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  were  a  Sclavonic 
people ;  an  errour  which,  where  it  has  once  gained  a  foot- 
ing, it  is  useless  to  combat  with  the  circumstantial  evidence 
afforded  by  the  early  history'  of  nations. 

This  confusion  gave  rise  to  two  opinions,  alike  untenable 
and  groundless,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans ;  and 
Dionysius  with  sound  judgement  <;ontends  against  them 
botib.  According  to  the  one,-*«-which  was  supported  by 
the  account  of  the  Tyrsenians  given  by  Herodotus  just. as 
he  had  heard  it  among  the  lonions,  perhaps  however 
without  any  notion  of  referring  it  to  the  Etruscans,-— they 
were  a  Lydian  race,  led  to  Italy  by  T3rrrhenus,  the  son  of 
At^s:  acjcording  to  the  odio*  they  were  Pelasgians:  and 
this  last  has  struck  root  so  deep;  it  so  well  sorts  with 
an  UDcritical  and  ungrammatical  mode  of  treating  the 
Etruscan  language,  that  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  entirely 
extirpated ;  unless  the  most  brilliant  discovery  of  our  days, 
the  explanation  of  the  hierogljrphics,  should  be  fdllowed 
by,  what  there  is  indeed  much  less  ground  to  hope  for, 
that  of  the  Etruscan  language* 

The  illusion,  by  which  the  ancients  themselves  were 
misled,  is  no  every  day  one.     It  was  evidently  the  custom 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  call  the 
Pelasgians  who  had  inhabited  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  Tyr- 
senians^^  and  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians:  Thucydides  does  so, 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  displaying  his  learning. 
Now  the  Argives  were  also  called  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians 
by  Sophocles  in  the*Inachus^:  this  was  joined  with  the 
account  of  Hellanicus^,  how  the  Pelasgians,  on  being 
driven  out  of  Thessaly^  by  the  Hellens,  crossed  the 
Adriatic  and  landed  in  the  river  of  Spina,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po,  and  &om  thience  spread  into  Tyrrheida  and 
settled  there.  To  this  account  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it,  Dionysius  in  a  spirit  of  intelligent  criticism 
objects,  that  the  Etruscans  had  not  the  remotest  resem- 
blance in  language  and  laws  to  the'  Greeks'  or  the  Pelas- 
gians, any  more  than  to  the  Lydians,  and  that  their 
national  traditions  described  them  as  a  primitive  race:  it 
is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  go  a  step  further,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  information  he  possQ^sed,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  mistake. 

For,  as  we  know  from  Dionysius  himself,  it  was  related 
by  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  that  the  Tyrrhenians,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  from  the  public  calamities  with  which  they 
were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among  other  tithes  they 
had  not  offered  up  that  of  their  children*,  quitted  their 
home,  and  roamed  about  for  a  long  time  before  they  again 
settled  in  a  fixed  abode;  that,  as  they  were  seen  thus 
going  forth  and  returning  back,  the  name  of  Pek^gi^  ot 
^orks,  was  given  to  them  ;  that  they  ^wek  for  a  while  iii 
Attica,  arid  that  the  Pelasgian  wall  round  the  Acropolis 
was  built  by  them^-  This  account,  as  Dionysius  himself 
remai'ks,  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  in  Hellanicus :  one 
thing  however  he  could  not  be  struck  by,  as  we  are  on 
surveying  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  traditions ;  that 

100  Is  there  an  instance  of  the  form  Tvpptjvo^  instead  of  Tvparivos 
in  any  writer^  whether  prosaist  or  poet^  anterior  to  Plato  ? 

1  Dionysius  i.  25.  2  Dionysius  i.  28.  3  Dionysius  i.  J  7, 

4  Dionysius  i.  23.  ^  Dionysius  i.  ^8. 
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this  inversion  of  a  story  into  its  opposite  is  a  characteristic 
of  legendary  history  ^^.  The  etymology,  whether  invented 
or  repeated  by  Myrsilus,  sounds  childish:  yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  arose  out  of  the  notion  that  these  Pelas- 
gians,  who  came  into  Greece  from  a  remote  foreign  land, 
must  have  been  totally  different  from  the  primitive  Greek 
race,  and  that  no  circumstance  coidd  be  too  fortuitous  to 
account  for  the  identity  of  name*^. 

A  wandering  people,  called  Felasgians,  had  obtained 
settlements  in  Attica  at  the  foot  of  Hymet^us,  after  the 
Dorian   migration^,  on  condition  of  performing  taskwork 


lae  Since  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  these  inversions  removes 
a  number  of  stumbling-blockd  in  the  field  of  l^endary  history^  and 
turns  statemoits  that  seem  to  militate  against  what  is  evidently  tnie^ 
into  testimonies  for  it,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  promote  such  an 
insight  by  a  few  eicamples  of  very  difibrent  kinds.  The  floating  rocks 
which  separated  the  sea  frequented  by  the  Greek  mariners  from  that 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  navigation^  were  sailed  between  by  the  Afgo 
according  to  one  l^end  under  die  name  of  Cyanee  iii  the  east,  according 
to  another  under  that  of  Planets  in  the  west  of  the  earth.  Thera  is  the 
mother-city  of  Cyrene  in  Libya:  and  the  island  of  Thera  is  formed  out 
of  the  dod  given  to  Euphemus  by  the  Libyan  god  Triton.  One  story 
makes  Gillus  the  Tarentine  ransom  some.  Persian  captives  in  Italy  and 
send  them  to  the  Persian  king :  another  makes  them  Samians  who  were 
in 'captivity  under  the  Persian  king>  and  one  of  whom,  Pythagoras,  is 
sent  by  Gillus  into  Italy,  (See  Bentley  on  the  age  of  Pythagoras:  where 
with  a  glance  he  rebukes  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  employ  such  mate- 
rials as  the  groundwork  for  a  couple  of  stories).  The  tradition  in 
Wittekind  of  (Jorvey,  that  the  Sas^ons  came  into  Germany  acioss  the 
sea,  originated  in  like  manner  out  of  their  voyage  to  Britain.  And  in 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the  novel  of  ^hylock  related  as  an  actual 
fact;  only  it  is  a  Christian  whose  diabolical  inexorableness  toward  a 
Jew  ia  frustrated  by  the  sentence  oi  a  sagacious  judge,  Sixtus  V. 

7  The  same  interpretation  of  the  name  was  also  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Atihids:  Strabo  v.  p.  221.  d.  Others  made  it  allude  to  white  linen  clothes : 
EtymoL  M.  v.  HeXafy^tKov ;  such  explanations  however  were  always 
with  reference  to  these  Tyrrhenians :  the  name  of  the  primitive  Greek 
Pelasgians  is  universally  derived  from  the  ancestor  of  the  race. 

8  Velleius  i.  3.    Strabo  ix.  p.  401.  d. 
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for  the  state  ^^.  They  came  last  out  of  Boeotia,  having 
some  time  before  acted  in  concert  with  the  Thracians 
in  wresting  that  coimtry  from  the  Cadmeans,  who  had 
now  returned  from  Ame^°:  but  their  first  appearance  had 
been  in  Acamania;  and  all  Pausanias  could  learn  about 
their  extraction,  was  that  they  were  Sicelians^^.  That  is, 
so  runs  th^  story,  they  came  from  the  south  of  Etruria, 
where  their  king  Maleotes^^  had  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Graviscae:  at  all  events  they  must  undoubtedly 
have  called  themselves  Tyrrhenians*^.  This  name  remained 
with  their  descendants,  who  abode  for  a  long  time  in 
Leinnos  and  Imbrus,  and  are  said  to  have  driven  but  the 
MinysB^*  fromi  thence;  afterward,  being  compelled  by 
the  Athenians  to  emigrate  anew,  they  turned  their  course, 
some  to  the  Hellespont^*,  some  to  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos.  Hence  Thuqydides 
says :  Athos  is  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgian  race,  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, who  were  formerly  settled  in  Attica  and  L^mnos^^ 


109  Herodotus  vi.  137.    Pausanias  Attic,  c  28. 
10  Strabo  ix.  p.  401.  d.  ii  Attic,  c.  28. 

12  Strabo  v.  p,  225.  d.  My  object  here  is  merely  to  make  out  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks^  wheii  they  had  collected  their 
l^ends  in  order  to  get  a  history  out  of  them>  and  which  guided  the 
writers  followed  by  Dionysius.  Else  those  Sicelians  certainly  did  not  come 
from  so  far.    See  below  p.  56.  note  168. 

13  Callimachus  quoted  by  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Av.  v.  832. 
Tvpa-rjvwv  ^reiy^Ltrfxa  TleXaa-'^iKov,  Other  passages  are  cited  in  Cluver's 
Italia  Antiqua  p.  428^  429.  The  way  in  which  traditions  are  confounded, 
is  illustrated  by  Polysenus  vn.  49. :  he  relates  of  the  Tyrrhenians  who 
were  driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  their  wives,  the  very 
same  story  tiiat  Herodotus  tells  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Minyse 
600  years  before,    iv.  146. 

14  The  Minyse  likewise  were  Thessalians  and  Pelasgians :  no  one 
can  seriously  hold  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Argonauts  and  of 
Hypsipyle's  subjects :  and  I  suspect  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  Cyzicus 
mentioned  in  note  69,  their  expulsion  was  a  mere  fabrication,  arising 
out  of  the  story,  whetiier  true  or  false,  about  the  emigrating  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians from  Atiiens  to  these  islands. 

15  Herodotus  i.  57.  ^^  iv.  109. 
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These  were  the  only  people  known  at  that  time  in  southern 
Hellas  as  Pelasgians,  the  Pelasgic  extraction  of  the  Epirots 
and  all  other  neighbouring  tribes  having  been  forgotten; 
but  as  they  went  no  less  generally  by  the  name  of  Tyr- 
fheniang,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Sophocles,  from 
whom  none  will  look  for  historical  precision,  applied  the 
two  names  jointly,  as  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  the  primitive  Pelasgians  of  Apia.  It  is  just 
such  a  mistake  as  if  one  were  to  call  the  Oimbrians  and 
Gauls  under  Brennus-  and  Acichorius  Welsh  Cymri  and 
Irish  Gaels. 

In  'the  tradition  which  Aristoxenus  followed,  Pythagoras 
Was  termed  a  Tyrrhenian  from  one  of  the  islands  whence 
that  'people  had  been  driven  by  the  Athenians^",  that 
is,  from  ILemnos  or  Imbrus.  These  Tyrrhenians  of  the 
:^gean  sea  however  were  much  more  widely  spread: 
on  the  Hellespont  as  far  asCy«icus^^:  the  pirates  too  in 
the  Bacchic  fable  are  not  Etruscans,  nor  are  they  Lemnians, 
but  Meonians  or  Lydians^^:  and  that  the  Meonians  were 
Pelasgians  is  proved  by  the  stronghold  Larissa,  which  we 
find  amongst  them,  as  in  every  country  inhabited  by  the 
Pelasgians*®.  And  now  the  strange,  story  of  the  Lydian 
colony  is  explained.  Before  the  Pelasgian  and  Etruacan 
Tyrrhenians  were  confounded,  one  among  the  forms  of 
legendary  narrative,  in  which  one  pole  is  continually  shift- 
ing into  its  opposite,  derived  the  Tyrrhenians  on  the  Tiber 
from  those  in  Meonia,  as  anothi^  did  from  Lemnos  and 
Imbrus  ^^;  whereas  the  converse,  as  I  have  stated  il  above. 


nr  Diogenes  Laertiiw  yul  1. 

18  Conon  41. 

19  Acoetes  is  Tyrrhena  gente^  Oyid  Metam*  m.  576.;  |>atiia  Maeonia 
^t;  SSS:  so  the  Tusca  urbsof  hycmhas,  624t,  ia  unquesfioiuibly  to  be 
understood  of  a  Lydian. city. 

20  Strabo  xni.  p.  620.  d. 

$}i  Such  was  the  account  of  Anticlides ;  nay  he  combined  an  emigra- 
tion from  Lydia  under  Tyrrhenus  with  one  irom  Lemnos:  Stirabo  v*- 
p.  32^.  d. 
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was  the  opinion  commonly  adopted.  Finally  there  is  an 
account  which  jumbles  every  thing  together ;  making  the 
Felasgians  emigrate  from  Thessaly  to  Lydia,  from  thence 
to  Tyrrhenia;  and  again  leave  Tyrrhenia^*^,  and  go  to 
Athens  and  subsequently  to  Lemnos. 

It  is  to  thfe  Pdasgian  Tyrrhenians,  not  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, that  we  must  apply  the  lines  of  Hesiod  concerning 
Agrius  and  Latinus  ruling  over  all  the  renowned  Tyr- 
Aenians^:  and  if  we  keep  this  distinction  steadily  in  view, 
an  entirely  new  light  is  shed  over  the  history  df  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea:  for  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  bonters  of  Oenotria  we  find  the  settlements 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  nation,  not  of  die  Etruscans. 

In  a  history  of  the  origin  of  Florence",  compiled, 
perhaps  evcfti  before  the  time  df  Charlemagne,  from  strange 
popular  legends  and  poetical  sources,  the  subjects  of  Tumus, 
the  Ardeates,  are  called  Turini ;  that  is,  Tyrrheni:  the  same 
name  presents  itself  in  that  of  Tumus,  and  of  the  shepherd 
Tyrrhus*^;  and  was  borne  without  any  change  by  a  family 
of  the  Mamilian  house.  Ardea  is  designated  as  a  Pelas- 
gian  city,  by  the  poet  who  styles  it  an  Argive  one  founded 
by  Danae*^  Now  if  Ard^a  is  admitted  to  be  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  the  legend  which  represents  Saguntum  as  a 
colony  of  die  Ardeates*^,  extends  the  spreading  of  the 
Pdasgians  as   far  as  Sp^n :  where  moreover  the  ancient 


15a  Plutarch  Romul*  c.  2. 

23  Hmod  TbeogQB.  y.  1011 — 15.  But  what  are  the  sacred  islands 
in.thispiQsage? 

M  It  is  preservied  in  manuscript  inLatin^  and  an  Italian  version  of 
it  is  ^iserted  in  the  chronicle  which  hears  the  name  of  Malespini^  where 
the  Turini  ocour^  c.  9.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  points  is  the  evident 
lefe^ence  of  Fcsula  to  the  fragment  of  Hesiod  lx. 

85  Jhe  old  liatin  form  of  the  name  must  have  heen  Turrus  or  Turns: 
in  Greek  he  is  also  caUed  Tvp^fivo^. 

96  iBn.vn.41Q*.conip.Sn. 

S7  Livy  xxr.  7.    Thus  much  seems  certain^  that  the  Saguntines  were 

not  an  unmixed  Iherian  race. 
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capital  Tarraco  has  been  considered  as  a  Tyrrhenian 
city^*^  perhaps  indeed  only  from  its  name,  yet  it  may 
be  not  erroneously. 

Virgil,  whose  catalogue  of  the  army  is  a  work  of  great 
judgement  and  learning,  makes  the  kingdom  of  Tumus 
reach  from  the  Tiber  to  Terracina.  On  this  coast  we  find 
Antium,  the  founder  of  which,  after  the  Greek  manner  of 
personifying,  was  a  son  of  Circe,  and  brother  to  the 
founder  of  Ardea  and  Bome*^:  and  Circeii  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
over  the  whole  of  which  nation  the  son  of  the  goddess 
ruled.  Terracina  is  said  to  be  the  Latin  transformaticm 
of  Trachijia^®;  and  lower  down  the  coast,  on  the  Liris 
and  about  it,  stood  several  cities,  such  as  Amjmclse, 
Hormise,  Sinuessa^^;  the  names  of  which,  as  there  are 
many  probabilities  against  their  origin  being  purely  Gre- 
cian, lead  us  to  infer  that  they  were  Pelasgian;  off  the 
coast  were  the  islands  called  Pontiae;  and  inland  there 
was  the  Pelasgian  fort,  Larissa.  Of  Herculanum  and 
Pompeii  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  they  were  founded 
by  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhenians^*:  of  Marcina,  near  Sa- 
lernum,  that  it  was  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Samnites*^,  The  Tyrrhenians  mentioned 
in  these  passages  have  always  b^n  taken  to  be  Etruscans : 
but  that  they  were  Italian  Pelasgians  is  further  indicated 
by  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno  in  the  neighbourhood 

128  Anton.  Augustinus  De  numis  dial.  7.  p.  94.  b. 
29  Dionysius  i.  72.  30  Strabo  v.  p.  «33.  a. 

31  The  authority  for  Sinope  will  not  stand  against  that  for  ^ivoeaaa, 
AmycLe  may  have  been  identical  with  Amyndae^  (Salmasius  ad  Solin. 
p.  60.  b.);  and  the  site  at  the  foot  of  Taygetus  and  of  Massicus,  being 
siniilar^  may  have  been  designated  by  the  same  name.  This  however  has 
had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  notions  about  the  settlements  on  this 
coast.  It  was  thought  Amyncls  must  have  been  founded  by  the  La- 
cedemonians ;  h^ence  their  pretended -colony  near  Anxur ;  and  next,  when 
the  Sabines  and  Pelasgians  were  once  confounded^  the  assertion  that  the 
former  were  Lacedemonians. 

32  V.  p.  247.  a.  33  V.  p.  251.  b. 
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o{  Salernum;  a  sanctuary  of  such  antiquity  that  it  was 
referred  to  Jason  ^^*.  This  is  a  mark  of  Pelasgic  reli- 
gion, not  of  Etruscan:  in  like  manner  at  Falerii  the 
worship  of  the  same  Juno  was  retained  under  the  sove- 
rainty  of  its  ^Equian  citizens,  from  the  time  of  the 
SicuUans,  as  the  Tyrrhenians  were  called  by  the  Romans'^. 

Caprese,  it  is  said,  was  inhabited  by  the  Teleboans^^ 
who  are  classed  by  the  genealogy  among  the  Lycaonids  and 
the  Pelasgians'^;  and  the  Sarrastians  of  Nuceria  were 
called  by  Conon  Pelasgians  from  the  Peloponnesus  and 
from  other  quarters^®.  This  derivation  is  not  worth  more 
than  all  the  others  which  aim  at  accounting  for  the  pre-^ 
sence  of  that  nation  in  parts  so  far  off  from  Greece. 

Thus  wiB  find  a  line  of  Tyrrhenian  settlements  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  sea,  which  for  this  reason  bore  their 
name*^,  from  Pisa  down  to  the  borders  of  the  Oenotrians, 
whose  Pelasgic  origin  needs  no  further  proof.  I  now 
return  to  the  Tiber,  to  the  ground  that  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Rome;  and  there  likewise  we 
may  make  out  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants. 

The  Roman  historians  related  that  the  first  peopld 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Tiber,  were  the 
Siculians,  who  dwelt  at  Tibur,  Falerii,  and  a  number  of 
little  towns  about  Rome :  the  same  people  are  also  called 
Argives  by  them,  as  Argos  was  termed  Pelasgian;  and 
hence  it  is  that  Tibur  and  Falerii  are  represented  as  Argive 
colonies.  Moreover  the  original  inhabitants  of  Latium, 
as  such,  went  by  the  name  of  Aborigines :  of  whom  Cato 
and  C.  Sempronius  wrote,  that  they  were  Achaeans,  and 


134  Pliny  m*  9.  36  Dionysius  i.  21. 

36  Virgil  Mn.  vn.  735.  37  See  p.  31. 

38  Seryius  on  Mn,  vn.  738. 

39  In  conformity  with  this  usage^  Sophocles  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  (p.  17^  note  30)  called  the  gulf  the  Tyrrhenian;  and  the  sea 
kept  the  name. 
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had  already  been  sjettled  here  many  generiUiions  before  the 
Trojan  war:  so  that  they  assumed  this  tribe  to  have 
emigrated  thus  early  from  the  :  Peloponnesus^*^.  But 
Ajohceana  was  another  among  the  Pelasgic  names  for  the 
inhabitants  of  th^  country  afterward  called  Hdlas.  Th^se 
Siculians^  Argives,  Tyrrhenians,  whichever  one  chooscfs 
to  caJl  them,  were  overpowered  by  a  strange  peJople 
that  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Abmz^o:  the 
name  of  the  conquerors^  who  became  ([me  people  with 
the.  conquered,  and  were  called  Latins,  was  forgotten : 
Varro,  by  an  en(H*mous  oversi^t  transferred  Uy  them  that 
oi  Aborigines :  and  Dionysius  in  following  him  lost  himaelf 
in  a  labyrinth-  He  pieced  together  the  most  heterogeneous 
stat^aaenta,  the  accounts  of  Roman  chronicles  with  those 
of  Hellanicus  and  Myrsilus,  so  as  to  make  the  Sicelians* 
barbarians,  arid  the  foes  of  the  Pelasgianfi  and. Aborigines : 
whereas  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  people  denoted 
\^y  all  these  three  names  was  the  same;  and,  the  very 
thing  be  n^ished,  a  people  akin  to  the  Grreeks. 

This  subjugation  of  the  Sicelians  in  Latium  and  in  the 
countries  more  to  the  south,  which  made  a  portion  of 
them  leave  their  homes,  is  what  was.  regarded  as  the 
e«kuse  of  their  emigrating  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  Greece,  and  of  their  cros^ng  over 
into  Sicily :  this  is  the  flight  of  Sic^lus  from  Rome  to 
the  Italian  king  Morges'^^  The  date,  of  this  event  I 
diall  not  dream  of  fixing  chronologically:  it  is  no 
piatter  to  us,  that  Philistus  placed  it  eighty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  Thucydides,  probably  following 
Antiochus,  two  centuries  later"**:  I  shall  return  hereafter 

140  Dionysins'i.  11. 

*  The  name  of  the  selfsame  people  is  spelt  Siculian  or  SiceUan, 
according  as  the  authority  referred  to  is  a  Latin  writer  or  a  Greek:  for 
the  2(K6Xo(  were  by  the  Romans  called  SicuH, 

41  Dibnysias  i.  73. 

48  That  is,  300  years  before  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily :  vi.  2* 
The  statement  of  Philistus  is  in  Dionysius  i.  S3. 
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to  this  earliest  authenticated  event  in  Italian  story*. 
This  however  is  the  place  to  notice  that  Sikelus  and  Italus, 
according  to  manifold  analogy,  are  the  same  name^^.  When 
the  Locrions  first  settled  in  Italy,  they  found  Sicelians  by 
mount  Zisphyrium^^:  the  same  people  wer^  still  there, 
in  the  southermost  part  of  Calabria,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war :  Thucydides  gives  the  name  of  Sicelians 
to  the  Italietes  of  Antiochus,  and  that  of  Italus  to 
their  king^^:  Morged,  whom  Antiochus  calls  king  of  the 
Oenotrians,  is,  in  a  legend  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, termed  King  of  Sicilia^^;  and,  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  name  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Italy  inhabited  by 
the  Oenotrians  in  its  widest  range,  Siris  is  represented  a» 
his  daughter.  In  a  statement  preserved  by  Servius*^, 
Italus  king  of  the  Siculians  is  said  to  have  led  that  people 
from  Sicily,  to  Latium :  an  inversion  in  a  traditional  nar- 
rative, which  I  may  henceforth  deem  it  superfluous  io 
potice  particularly :  it  is  enough,  this  story  is  a  new  proof 
of  the  Oenotrians  and  the  Sicilian  Tyrrhenians  forming 
one  nation;  that  of  the  Italians,  in  the  widest  extent 
given  to  the  name  by   the  natives  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  <)n  the  coast  it  Was  natural 
that  the  Greeks  should  often  be  led  to  make  mention: 
but  their  poets  and  genealogers  had  seldom  occasion  to 
say  anything  about  the  interior  of  the  country.  Still,  as 
the  existence  of  a  people   akin   to  the  Greeks  has  been 

*  In  the  section  on  the  Aborigines  and  the  Latins. 
143  Vitaius  and  Sitalua  would  be  like  ScAAo?  and^ExXj/v  (Aristot 
MeteoroL  i.  14.  p.  33.  Sylb.) :  t  and  k  are  interchanged  as  in  Latinus 
and  Lakinitis. 

44  Polyb.  xn.  5. 

45  Tbucyd.  yi.  2.  Duker's  text  retained  the  reading  'ApKcicoav: 
which  must  owe  its  origin  to  the  notion  that  the  Oenotrians  had  come  out 
of  Arcadia. 

46  Etymolog.  M.  v.  Si^ok:   probably  after  Timeus:  Athensusxn. 
p.  523.  e. 

47  On  ^n.  I.  2.  533. 
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established  by  the  nlunes  of  places  on  the  coast  of  tli^ 
lower  sea  about  the  Liris,  so  we  are  convinced  by  like 
traces  in  the  interior,  that  the  territory  between  the 
two  seas  was  also  inhabited  by  the  same  nation,  iintil 
that  nation  was  overpowered  or  driven  out  by  the  foreign 
tribes  of*  the  Opicans  and  Sabellians.  Such  traces  are 
furnished  by  the  nances  Acherontia,  Telesia,  Argyrippa, 
Sipontum,  Maleventum,  Grumentum^**:  and  the  whole 
country  from  sea  to  sea,  over  which  these  places  are 
scattered,  is  what  the  natives  called  Italia* 

Hellanicus,  we  must  suppose,  knew  of  no  other  Pelas- 
gians  on  the  Adriatic  than  those  of  Spina;  or  he  surely 
would  not  have  brought  them  into  Tuscany  by  so  cir- 
cuitous a  road.  But  in  accounts  of  the  very  highest 
authority  we  meet  with  Pelasgians  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  Atemus  to  the  Po.  Picenum,  goes  the 
tradition,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgians,  before  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Sabellian  colony*^;  and  Pliny  informs  us, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  from  Cato,  that,  prior  to  the 
Umbrians,  the  Siculians  were  masters  of  that  coast  on 
which  the  Senones  settled  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome; 
where  stood  Ravenna,  which  is  called  a  l^hessalian  city*; 
and  that  they  likewise  possessed  the  districts  of  Praetutium, 

148  In  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  the  Greek  names  of  the  third 
declension  in  a«  and  di;c>  of  the  masculine  gender,  were  usually  changed 
in  Latin  into  neuters  of  the  second  declension  in  entum,  formed  from  the 
genitive.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  form  in  the  iEtolian  dialect; 
only  here  the  termination  was  ci/toc,  and  therefore  masculine  (Salmas. 
ad  Solin.  p.  46.  b.  E.) ;  and  the  change  is  analogous  to  that  which  the 
modem  Greek  has  made  in  the  nominative.  Sa  Acragas,  Taras,  Pymis, 
became  Agrigentum,  Tarentum,  Buxentum,  and  so  on.  That  Male- 
ventum or  Maloetitum,  in  the  country  afterward  called  Samnium,  would 
in  pure  Greek  have  been  Maloeis  or  Malus>  was  perceived  by  Salmasius : 
and  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  Grumentum,  a  place 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  cold  Lucanian  hills,  to  be  KpvfAocK.  The 
same  character  is  discernible  in  Laurentum. 

49  Ante,  ut  fama  docet,  tellus  possessa  Pelasgis :  Silius  vm.  445. 

*  Above  note  91. 
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Palma^  aoad  Adria^*^.  It  is  therefore  most  probably  this: 
Hadria,  and  not  the  vei^  recent  colony  of  the  Syracusan- 
tyrant,  that  was  classed  by  Trogus  among  the  towns  in 
Italy  of  Greek  origin*^.  In  its  neighbourhood  stood 
Cypra,  called  by  Sttabo  a  Tyrrhienian  city**;  which  must 
also  refer,  not  to  the  Etruscans,  but  the  ancient  Tyrrhe-^ 
nians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Gallic  part  of  Fieenum  was 
Pisaurum,  the  Greek  coins  of  which  shew  that  its  inha* 
bitants  were  not  Umbrians  or  Sabelliahs :  they  may  have 
been  a  Greek  settlement  from  Ancona,  or  on  the  other 
hand  Tyrrhenians  and  Siculians  who  had  maintained  their 
indep^dence^ 

PKny  further  says,  that  together  with  the  Siculians 
the  Libumians  had  inhabited  the  coast  of.Picenum,  and 
that  a  Libumian  city  called  Truentum  had  continued  in 
existence  ajnid  all  the  changes  of  the  population^:  not 
howerer  assuredly  that  it  retained  a  distinct  chiEffacter 
down  to  the  time  of  Pliny ;  this  can  only  have  been  visible 
to  Cato,  whom  Pliny  inconsiderately  transcribed  from. 
Hence  it  looks  as  if  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  lUyrians :  and  this  is  no  way  surprising; 
whether  we  suppose  them  to  have  crost  the  gulf  and  thus 
spread  from  one  coast  to  the  opposite,  or  to  have  been 
settled  in  this  manner  from  a  much  earlier  time.  But  that 
extremdiy  accurate  and  trustworthy  writer,  Scylax,  draws 
a  very  positive  and  express  line  of  distinction  )>etween  the 
Libumians  on  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Illyrians^S  as 
a  totally  different  race:  and  the  name  Truentum  has 
the  PeJaagic  form  to  which  I  have  before  called  the 
reader^s   attention^.      At   the    time  when    our   historical 


150  Pliny  m.  19.  5i  Justin  xx.  I. 

M  V.  p.  241.  b.  53  ra.  18,  19. 

54  Peripl.  p.  7.  Mcra  hi  Ai/3vpvow  €iV)v  *lK\vpiot  edvw/  Ka\ 
vapoiKova-iv  oi  *\^\vpioi  irapd  $d\aTTav  tt^^(Jft  Xooi^kic  Ttj^  MtTti^ 
l^ipKvpaw. 

55  n.  148. 

D 
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acoountl  ^f  ihtae  coutu  begin,  the  Libilrhknft  were  v^ 
extensiYdy  dSfftlsedw  Corcyra,  before  the  Greeks  took 
posaesuon  c^  it,  was  peopled  by  them^^* ;  so  wta  Issa  and 
the  neighbouring  islands^^i  and  thus  they  form  a  fink 
betweeii  the  Petasgians  of  Epims  and  those  in  Italy  on  the 
coast  of  the  upper  ileli « .  themselTes*-^!  ventture  the  conjee* 
ture-MBi  PeLai^gian  rwx.  In  £Eu:t,  long  before  the  time  when 
our  history  happens  to  conunence,  the  faod  of  Europe  had 
been  changed  by  migraticAd  not  inferior  in  power  or  iti  the 
multitudlsB  that  took  part  in  thetn,  to  thoie  which  gave  rise 
to  the  later  rerolutioils  in  the  destiny  of  nations ;  and  such 
a  movement  of  countless  hosts,  no  recollection  of  "dbich 
would  h^ve  remained  but  for  a  merdy^  incidental  mention 
without  any  indication  of  the  date,  was  the  expedition  of 
the  lUyrian  Eneheleans,  who  seem  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  heairt  of  Greece,  and  even  to  have  sacked  De^hi^^ 
I  conceive  this  must  have  bc^n  a  migration  of  the  whole 
Illyrian  people  from  far-off  northern  ccJUntriel ;  and  I  be>> 
lieve  that  the  eai^lier  Pelasgian  population  in  Dalmatian 
whkh  wiu»  overpowered  by  them,  was.  not  quite  extermi- 
nated. We  read  of  Pelagonians  on  this  coast*;  an 
Epirot  race  of  the  same  name  occurs  on  the  confine  of 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly:  and  when  it  is  said  that  the 
HyUi  were  Greeks  who  had  been  barbariaedf,  the  correct 
presumption  is,  that  they  w^e  a  brteidi  of  the  PehMgians, 
A0t  of  the  remote  HeUete,  who  did  not  beeonie  powerful 
and  numerous  till  late* 

Herodotus,  wfaoee  statem^at  concerning  ttie  THeutaian 
origin  <^  the  P^manft^  on  the   Strymon  is  mk  more 


iffe  dtrabo  vi.  p.  26f^.  d. 

57.  SchoL  Apollon*  IV.  564.  Of  their  extension  toward  theaor^  I 
shall  speak  lower  down :  see  notes  503 — 505. 

^  Herodot.  ix.  43.    Cotnp.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1333^  and  Mui^ate's  note. 

•  Strabo.  vn.  p.  328.  c.  f  Scyrfinus.  Vv.  407—410. 

»  T.  13.^  vn.  «0.  75.  Fr6in  the  catJdogue  in  the  Iliad  it  ctttshdv 
appears  that  the  supremacy  of  Troy  extended  over  Thrace  and  beyoad 
the  Strymon  even  down  to  mount  Olympus. 
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vaf^e  thftti  others  of  his  on  siimlar  points,  must  certainiy 
have  omoeived  that  they  remained  behind  there  during 
the  march  of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  when  these  nations  were  overrunning  the 
Gountries  down  to  the  Ionian  sea.  Unquestionably  they 
were  neither  Thracians  nor  lUyrians ;  and  so  there  is  no 
£unily  with  which  we  have  better  grounds  for  connecting 
these  Pseonians  on  the  Strymcm,  than  with  that  of  the  Ma* 
cedonians  and  Bottiseans.  On  the  other  hand  it  continues 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  later  Greeks  were  justified 
in  oonsidering  the  Pannonians  as  PsBonians.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  however  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  the  Pan* 
nonians  must  have  had  a  very  great  fudUty  for  acquiring 
the  Latin  langui^;  sinoe  under  Augustus,  a  very  short  time 
After  they  hecasne  dependent  upon  Rome,  the  use  of  it 
was  g^ierally  diAised  among  diem^^:  in  the.  same  manner 
it  is  in  Pseonia  and  upper  Macedonia,  and  in  the  territory 
of  the  Epirot  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Theaealy,  that  tlie 
Walachian  tongue  arose ;'  while  the  Illyrians  retained  the 
SehypiaH. 

I  am  enxious  to  close  my  statement  of  these  researches ; 
for  in  proportion  as  the  extent  they  assign  to  the  Pdaa- 
gians  inereases,  so,  I  am  aware,  do  the  scruples  they  are 
Ukdy  to  raise:  I  take  leave  to  reserve  notices  conceming 
lapy^a  of  the  same  kind  with  those  hitherto  produced, 
untU  I  ooUe<^  the  accounts  left  of  that  country :  wh^re  the 
PeucetitBCHs,  no  less  than  the  Ooiotrians  in  the  southwest, 
were  deriveid  by  Pherecydes  from  PelasguE;  and  where 
what  is  related  of  lUyrian  immigrations,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  referred  to  the  Libumian  inhabitants.  I  am  standing 
at  the  goal,  and  from  it  a  surrey  may  be  taken  of  the  circle 
in  whi<^h  I  have  found  and  proved  the  existence  of  Pelasgian 
tsibes^  »ot  s»  vagrant  gypsies,  bat  firmly  settled,  as  pow- 
erAil,  respectable  nations,  in  a  pmod  for  the  gr&U&c  part 

itBO  VieSleius  n.  11^.    In  omaibos  PfthftondB  aon  disoipfivne  tsi^tam* 
laodo  wtd.  Vsttgam  quoqilGe  notitk  Rmnanee^ 

D  2 
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anterior  to  our  Grecian  history.  Nor  is  it  as  a  hypothesis^ 
but  with  full  historical  conviction,  that  I  say,  there  waa  a 
time  when  the  country  from  the  Po  and  the  Amo  to  the 
Rhyndacus  was  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgians,  then  perhaps 
more  widely  spread  l^an  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  only 
the  fine  of  their  possessions  was  broken  in  Thrace,  so  that 
the  chain  between  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Asia  and  the 
Pelasgian  city  of  Argos  was  kept  up  by  the  isles  in  the 
north  of  the  iEgean.- 

But  when  the  genealogers  and  Hellanicus  wrote,  all 
that  was  left  of  this  immense  race,  were  solitary,  detached, 
widely  scattered  remnants,  such  as  those  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
in  Spain ;  Uke  mountain-peaks  that  tower  as  islands,  where 
the  plains  have  been  turned  by  floods  into  a  sea.  Like 
those  Celts,  they  were  concdved  to  be,  not  fragments  of  a 
great  people,  but  settlements  formed  by  colonizing  or 
emigration,  after  the  manner  of  the  Grecian  which  lay 
similarly  dispersed.  This  being  once  assumed  as  neces- 
sary,^— andy  so  soon  as  the  vast  original  magnitude  ai^d 
extent  of  the  nation  were  lost  sight  of,  this  notion  naturally 
suggested  itself— —it  seemed  to  be  at  all  events  deducible 
from  all  the  circumstances  and  consistent  with  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  case,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  at  Cortona  should 
have  come  from  Spina  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po :  this  how- 
ever does  not  make  the  account  given  by  Hellanicus  of  the 
slightest  value  in  a  historical  point  of  view ;  any  more  so 
than  those  .which  describe  the  pretended  expeditions  of 
Odin  and  the  Asse  from  the  Tanais  into  Scandinavia. . 

Pherecydes  had  not  the  same  grounds,  which  justified 
Hellanicus  in  the  case  of  the  insulated  Pelasgians  at  Spina 
and  Cortona,.  for  assuming  thiit  the  Oenotrians  and  Peuce- 
tians,  to  whom  he  should  also  have  added  the  Sicelians  in 
the  island,  had  migrated  from  Hellas.  What  imposed 
upon  him,  was  the  fallacy,  which  is  still  so  general,  that 
tribes  of  a  common  stock  must  have  sprung  genealogically 
by  everrwidening  ramifications  from  a  single  root.  This 
fallacy    escaped    detection    among    the    ancients,    owing. 
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perhaps  to  their  admitting  a  number  of  originidly  different 
races  of  men.  They  who  deny  such  a  plurality,  and 
mount  up  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  must  devise  a 
miracle  to  account  for  the  diversities  in  the  bodily  struc- 
ture of  the  different  races;  while  they  cling  to  that  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  as  a  solution  for  the  diversities  in 
guch  languages  as  are  essentially  and  radically  distinct. 
The  assumption  of  such  miracles  is  not  an  offense  against 
reason :  for,  since  the  ruins  of  a  former  world  manifestly 
shew  that,  before  the  present  order  of  things,  another 
must  have  existed,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the 
present  order  should  at  one  time  have  undergone  a  ma^- 
terial  change,  and  yet  not  have  been  totally  interrupted. 
The  offender  against  reason  is  he  who  distorts  the  laws  of 
experience,  that  without  regard  to  truth  he  may  maintain 
the  conceivableness  of  what  directly  contradicts  them.  In 
matters  of  history  reason  demands  our  acknowledgmg  that 
the  origin  of  things  lies  in  every  case  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  notions,  which  comprehend  only  their  developement 
and  progress ;  and  accordingly  the  Mstorical.  inquirer  will 
confine  himself  to  going  backward  from  one  step  of  time  to 
anoth^.  In  doing  so  he  will  frequently  find  tribes  of  the 
same  stock,  that  is,  having  the  same  peculiar  features  of  cha- 
racter and  language,  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  same  sea ; 
for  instance  the  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  in  Epirus,  and  in  the 
south  of  Italy  :  without  being  any  way  justified  in  assuming 
that  one  of  these  separate  regions  was  the  original  home 
whence  a  part  of  the  inhabitanta  emigrated  to  the  other. 
In  like  manner  we  find  the  Iberians  on  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  Celts  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain :  and  this 
is  analogous  to  the  geography  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms;  the  great  circles  of  which  are  separated  by 
mountains,  atid  inclose  narrow  seas^^^ 


161  The  author  of  a  remark  by  which  prejudices  are  initated^  must 
guard  it  against  misconstructions.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  assert  that 
those  extensive  seats  of  the  Pelasgians  were  their  original  country  from 

the 
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The  further  we  go  biick  into  antiquity^  the  richer,  the 
more  distinct,  and  the  more  broadly  marked,  do  we  find 
the  dialects  of  great  languages :  they  subsist  one  beside  the 
other,  with  the  same  originality  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  were  totally  different  tongues.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  universal  German  or  Greek  language  from  the 
beginning  is  a  mere  idea:  it  is  when  the  dialects,  after 
being  impoverished  and  enfeebled^  become  extinct,  and 
when  reading  grows  to  be  general,  that  a  common 
language  arises.  Nor  do  languages  ever  ikitermixy  except 
where  whole  tribes,  or  large  masses  of  people,  sudi 
as  slaves  that  have  been  imported  iti  swarms,  are 
forced  to  adopt  a  strange  one.  In  like  mannar  do  we  find 
Klew  forms  arising  in  the  corporeal  world:  and  theile  may 
deviate  further  from  the  type  whence  they  sprang,  than 
other  kinds  which  are  essentially  different. 

In  a  rich  family  of  languages  one  dialect  will  diverge 
from  another,  until  it  rather  deserves  the  name  of  a  sister 
tcmgue ;  without  howev^  having  anything  yet  in  it  essea-* 
tially  foreign.  But  as  we  find  transitions  in  nature  with 
regard  to  other  thii^^  so  do  we  find  them  in  the  human 
rade  with  regard  tb  languages :  in  many  we  see  marks  of 
an  ai&nity  to  two  others,  which,  especially  in  their  roots, 
are  entirely  strangers :  and  when  this  is  the  cilse  without 
oiit  discovering  4tiy  certain  traces  of  violent  alteration  iii 
the  forms  of  the  wwds,  it  is  illogical  to  presume  that 
such  a  language  must  be  a  new  one  produced  by  the  inter* 
mixture  df  the  other  two.  Sonietimes  too  we  may  look  in 
vdih  for  a  language^  to  whith  the  fol^ign  element  whence 
it  receives  its  {leciiliar  chartk^ter^  cAH  belong* 


the  beginning  of  the  hutrktm  race ;  howevca:  high  we  may  rite  toward 
that  epochs  still  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  would 
not  fill  up  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  inscrutable  period  during  which 
taations  must  hare  been  in  no  less  active  coUisiDn  thim  in  after  titnea. 
I  only  protest  against  the  buildin||  on  an  feunntaiptioa  WfaiA  is  utteily 
unfounded* 


I 

r 
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Thus  two  languages  may  in  some  rMspeots  b*  naarly 
akiU)  in  othen  altogether  alien.  Sudi  is  the  relation 
between  the  Sclavonic  and  Lithuanian,  perhaps  also 
between  the  Gaelic  and  Welsh:  in  this  manner  the 
Persian  is  connected  with  the  Sclavonic  in  many  of  its 
forms  and  roots.  In  Latin  there  are  two  elements  mixed 
up  together^  one  connected  with  the  Greek,  the  other 
entirely  foreign  to  it.  But  even'  in  the  former  the  disr 
tinction  is  no  less  evident  than  the  affinity:  and  it  was 
just  the  same  with  the  Pelasgians  and  Greeks  as  raees; 
hence  it  came  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding  their  affi« 
nity,  could  look  on  the  former  as  foreignirs,  and  call  their 
language  a  barbarous  one^^. 

The  Oenotrians,  as  the  Greeks,  and  possibly  the 
Greeks  alone,  called  themy  dwelt  in  Brutlium  and  Luca- 
nia:  for,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Sabellians,  the  westi 
coast  also  as  far  as  Posidonia  belonged  to  Oenotria^; 
it  was  here  that  Elea  was  founded  by  the  Phoca^aHs^; 
here  too  lay  the  Oenotrid  islands*.  Two  distinct  tribes  of 
Oenotrians  are  spoken  of:  the  Italietes,  in  the  southermost 
peninsula ;  the  Chonians  to  the  north,  without  the  isthmus, 
stretching  up  to  lapygia.     The  former  are  said  to  have  led 

MS  Aristotle  says  (Meteorolog.  1. 14.)  the  Hellens  were  called  TpaiKM 
at  the  time  they  were  inhabiting  the  highest  motintun  land  of  Epirus; 
and^  as  is  wdl  known,  that  name  was  used  by  CallimaehQi  atid  by 
Alexander  the  jfitolian.  These  poets  bebhged  to  ik  s<^ool  fond  of 
hunting  out  for  every  rare  word  to  ornament  their  diction:  in 
Latin  however  the  name  of  Graci  was  not  imported  out  of  books,  but 
was  in  use  from  time  immemorial  tog^liwr  with  QraH;  the  latter 
being  in  early  times  the  prevalent  form.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  general 
rule  in  the  old  L^tin,  that  nations  had  several  names;  a  simple  one 
and  derivatives  from  it:  such  are  QrtM  and  Qraid.  Aristotle's  aoeonnt 
was  most  probably  derived  from  the  Ej^tot  Xoyioi,  and  the  name  was  a 
Pelai^c  one ;  in  this  way  it  came  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  can  easily 
explain  how  an  JBtolian  happened  to  use  it. 

S3  Dionysius  i.  78.    Seymnua'Chius  v.  349.  944. 

64  'ERTf/crai/To  iroKiv  'ftj^  rtj^  ^Otvwrpift^  ravrffv  fjrt^  wvp  *Ye/^y 
KoXiercu,    H^rodot.  i.  16t.  *Plinyiii.  7, 
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a  pastoral  life,  until,  long  brfore  the  age  of  Minos,  they 
were  induced  by  Italus,  a  powerful,  wise,  and  heroic  man, 
partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  constraint,  to  betake 
themselyes  to  tillage,  and  to  submit  to  laws :  being  thus 
moulded  into  a  new  people  by  him,  they  named  themselves 
and  their  territory  after  him.  His  laws  established  sysaitia 
pr  public  meals  for  the  men,  to  which  each  furnished  his 
prescribed  share.  This  custom?  with  some  other  laws 
attributed  to  Italus,  was  preserved  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  as  long  as  any  remains  of  the  nation  were  to  be 
fbund^^. 

The  story  in  which  the  Italietes  are  represented  as 
splitting  into  two  hostile  tribes,  the  Sibelians  and  the 
Mergetes,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  mythical  way 
of  recording  that  the  former,  a  people  powerful  in  their 
own  inland,  were  descended  and  had  separated  from  .the 
Oenotrians.  Else  the  name  of  the  Sicelians,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  ^^,  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Italians ;  it  comprehends  the  Chonians  also^,  and  thus 
corresponds  entirely  with  that  pf  the  Oenotrians:  nay 
it  extends  across  the  Ionian  sea  amongst  the  Epirots, 
where  Echetus,  who^  ruled  at  Bucheta^^,  is  called  king 
of  the  Sicelians.  In  the  Odyssee,  when  this  name  occurs, 
the  people  meant  seem  to  be  the  Epirots^:  and  thus 
we  get  a  solution  for  the  origin  of  those  Tyrrhenians 
who  migrated  to  Athens,  in  the  mention  of  their  having 
come  out  of  Acamania.     Not  that  they  had  sailed  from 

i6ff  Aristot  Polit  vn.  10.  p.  198.  Sylb.  Dionysius  i.  '35 :  both  after 
AntiochuB.  Aristotle's  adding,  these  laws  are  even  now  still  in  force 
(xai  vvv  €Tt),  is  certainly  surprising :  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there 
diould  havie  been  any  Oenotrians  in  the  fifth  century  living  accord* 
ing  to  theii'  own  laws. 

6$  See  above  p.  47.  note  143.  ^ 

87  According  to  m  ancient  fable,  which  calls  Sins  the  daughter  of 
Morges,  and  her  husband  Scindus :  Etymol.  M .  v.  Si/9i9, 

68  Schql.  on  the  Odyssee  X.  85. 

GO  I  have  proved  this  in  the  Rhenish  Museum  i.  p.  256, 
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the  Tibar  and  halted  there:  but  they  were  Pelasgians  of 
Epirus;  at  the  time  represented  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Greek  army  before  Troy,  that  people  were  still  masters 
of  this  country,  which,  like  Thesprotia,  did  not  yet  form 
a  part  of  Greece. 

That  the  Epirots  and  Oenotrians  were  branches  of  the 
same  nation,  is  a  fact  of  which  yet  further  indications  are 
supplied  by  the  geographical  names,  and  those  surer  than 
such  arguments  are  usually.  In  Aristotle^s  account  of  the 
Oenotrians,  the  reading,  before  it  was  altered  by  Victorius, 
was  not  ChoneSf  but  Chaones^'^^:  and  in  whatever  way 
the  name  of  that  extinct  race  was  spelt  by  Aristotle,  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  it  was  the  same  on  both  coasts  of 
the.  Ionian  sea,  than  that  the  Molossian  king  Alexander 
found  to  his  ruin,  there  was  a  Pandosia  and  a  river 
Acheron  in  Oenotria  as  well  as  in  Thesprotia*. 

This  Pandosia  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Oenotrian 
kings ^^:  the  town  of  Chone,  in  the  territory  of  Crotona^, 
is  a  proof  that  at. all  events  the  whole  of  Oenotria  to  the 
north  of  the  isthmus  belonged  to  the  land  of  Chonia  or 
Chone*^^.  But  there  were  also  Chonians  in  the  Siritis 
and  at  Folieum,  found  there  by  the  lonians  who  were 
driven  from  Colophon  by  the  Lydians;  and  these  fugi- 
tives, being  perhaps  rendered  ferocious  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, inhumanly  slaughtered  them"^^.  The  taking  of 
Colophon  may  be  dated  about  the  25th  Olympiad,  the 
year   of   Rome   75^*:    and   soon  after    comes   the   origin 

170  It  is  owing  only  to  tiiie  learning  of  Demetrius  Chalcocon- 
dylas^  that  his  manuscript  anticipates  this  emendation.  In  Strabo  also^ 
XIV.  p.  654.  d,  we  find  Chaonia  instead  of  Chone  or  Chonia, 

*  Livy  vm.  S4.  7i  Strabo  vi.  p.  S56.  b. 

72  Strabo  vi.  p.  254.  b.  73  Casaubonr  on  Strabo^  p.  S55. 

74  Strabo  vi.  p.  264.  b.  compared  with  Atiiensus  xn.  p.  523.  c 
(where  €K/3\fid€VT€i  should  be  inserted  after  Ko\o<paviwv)  and  Aristode 
Polit  vn.  10.  , 

75  Under  Gyges:  who  according  to  Herodotus,  supposing  the  date  of 
the  fall  of  Saraes  to  be  determinate,  reigned  from  01. 15.  3  to  25.  1 : 
according  to  Eusebius,  from  OL  20. 2  to  29. 1.  The  latter  statement  seems 
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of  the  Ionian  city  of  Siris.  The  dominion  over  its  rich 
plains  was  for  years  the  subject  of  a  feud  between 
Tarentum  and  Sybaris ;  these  states  at  the  highth  of  their 
greatness  continuing  to  keep  up  the  hereditary  hatred 
which  prevailed  between  the  Dorians  and  Achseans.  To 
exclude  Tarentum  from  the  Siritis,  the  Sybarites  pro- 
cured the  founding  of  Metapontum.  As  to  the  date  of 
this  we  are  unfortunately  without  any  information;  it  is 
therefore  only  by  conjecture,  but  without  risk  of  going 
very  far  wrong,  that  we  can  place  the  wars  of  the 
Metapontines  against  Tarentum  and  the  Oenotrians 
of  the  iifterior^'^%  which  were  terminated  by  a  cession 
of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  former,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  So  at  that  time  there 
were  still  independent  Oenotrians.  Subsequently  how- 
ever far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  afterward  called 
Lucania  must  have  been  subject  to  Sybaris.  The 
statement  indeed  that  her  citizens  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  is  at  the  least  uncertain--«-although,  sup- 
posing that  number  to  embrace  all  who  had  the  rights  of 
isopolity,  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  utterly  impossible—-^ 
and  so  is  that  which  assigns  the  same  number  to  the 
army  she  sent  against  the  Crotonlats:  there  is  no 
ground  however  for  entertaining  any  doubt  touching 
the  four  nations  and  five  and  twenty  cities  said  to 
have  been  subject  to  her^:  and  her  founding  Po- 
sidonia    and    Laos    on    the    lower   sea    shews    that   the 


to  rest  on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorus :  as  I  conclude  more  especially 
because  Eusebius  names  Archilochus^  the  contemporary  of  Gyges,  under 
the  last  mentioned  Olympiad^  and  Nepos^  who  followed  ApoUodorus,  makes 
him  flourish  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  kostilius.  (See  Gellius  xyn.  21.) 
The  praise  bestowe<i  by  Archilochus  on  the  Siritis  (in  Athenseus  xn.  p. 
533.  d.)  was  occasioned  by  the  success  of  that  Ionian  settlement  at 
a  distance  from  the  barbarian  conquerors. 

176  Ilo\€iJLovvTa^  wpo^   TOW  TapavTtvow  Koi  tow?  threpKeifxi^ow 
Oivtarpoik,     Strabo  vi.  p.  865.  a. 
77  Strabo  vi.  p.  263.  b. 
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dominion  of  Sybaris  reached  from  coast  to  coast;  these 
colonies  being  evidently  designed  to  protect  her  fron- 
tiers. In  like  manner  Terina  was  founded  by  Croton 
on  the  lower  sea;  as  were  Hipponium  and  Medma  by 
Locri.  To  this  period,  under  the  dominion  of  all  the 
Italian  Greeks,  and  not  of  the  Sybarites  alone,  are 
we  to  look  for  the  general  bondage  of  the  Pelasgians^"^^; 
that  is,  of  the  Oenotrians  in  the  immediate  territory 
of  the  cities;  although  in  several  districts  it  certainly 
lasted  much  longer.  Many  thousands  however  had  a 
happier  lot;  for  immense  numbers  were  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship^^:  this  is  the  only  way  of 
explaining  how  Sybaris  and  Croton  had  inhabitants  to 
fill  a  range  of  walls,  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  descendants  of  the  first 
setlers;  and  of  this  plebeian  population  the  main  part 
must  hav^  been  natives  of  the  country,  chiefly  Pelas- 
gians. 

Whether  the  whole  of  the  Sybarite  territory  fell 
under  the  power  of  Croton,  is  not  known ;  nor  how  long 
that  dty  maintained  the  predominance  she  had  acquired. 
The  period  of  her  most  flourishing  condition  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  long;  and  when  she  too  had 
fallen  from  her  eminence,  a  part  of  her  subjects  may 
have  recovered  their  freedom.  When  Antiochus  how*, 
ever  drew  the  boundary  of  Italy  from  the  Laos  to 
Metapontum,  in  3S9»  the  Oenotrians  to  the  west  of  that 
line  had  already  been  subjugated  by  the  Lucaxiians;  not 
^cpeUed^ :  heiice  this  coast,  though  no  longer  accounted 
a  part  of  Italy,  is  still  called  Oenotria^^  The  time  of 
migrations  was  gone  by;  it  was  more  profitable  to  the 
oonquemr    to    have    tributary    subjects    than    herds    of 

178  Above^  p.  26.  a3^d  n.  5B.  70  Biodor.  xn.  9. 

80  As  Starabo  erroneously  words  it:  tuv '!EavviT£v  av^tjdivrosv  ivi 
woXvy  Koi  rove  Olvtarpov^  iK/5a\6vTtov,  n.  p.  9&S.  Id. 

81  Above  p.  18.  n.  33. 
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slaves  that  he  was  to  buy :  and  that  the  main  part  of 
the  mhabitants  in  Lucania  did  not  belong  to  the  ruling 
Sabellian  race,  is  proved  by  the  fewness  of  the  Luca- 
nians  in  the  census  taken  in  the  Cisalpine  war^^*.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  even  by  Antiochus  the .  Cho> 
nians  had  been  spoken  of  as  an  extinct  race,  as  they  are 
by  Aristotle^ :  not  that  they  had  been  extirpated  by  the 
inhumanity  of  the  soverain  Greek  cities  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Tarentine  gulf;  the  cause  of  thdr  disap- 
pearance was,  that  they  did  not  even  form  dependent 
townships,  but  were  degraded  to  a  state  of  viHanage, 
and  adopted  the  language  and  habits  of  the  Greeks^ ;  as 
was  done,  under  circumstances  tar  less  oppressive,  by  thdr 
kinsmen,  the  Sicelians  of  the  island^ ;  and  by  the  Epirots; 
who  by  Polybius  are  not  distinguished  from  the  Greeks, 
although  the  wild  tribes  of  the  ^tolian  mountains  are  so. 

The  facility  with  which  they  were  thus  moulded  into 
Greeks,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes,  and 
a  main  cause  of  the  breaking  up  and  extinction  of  the 
nation.  It  is  natural  to  view  it  as  a  result  of  the 
original  affinity  between  the  two  races,  which  yet  were 
not  on  that  account  the  less  essentially  different;  and 
such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case :  yet  we  may  observe 
a  magical  power  exercised  by  the  Greek  language  and 
national  character  over  foreign  races  that  came  in  contact 
with  them,  even  where  no  such  affini^  can  be  supposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  b^an  to  be  heUenized 
from  the  time  of  the  Macedcmian  conquest,  though  very 
few  goAuine  Greeks  settled  amongst  than:  Antioch,  though 
the  language  of  the  conmion  people  was  a  barbarous  one, 
became  altogether  a  Greek  city;  and  the  entire  trans- 
formation of  the  Syrians  was  averted  only  by  their  Oriental 


itt  aoooo  fool  and  aooo  bone:  Polytihis  n.  94. 
•3  Pblit  Tii.  10.  ifoov  mil  oi  Xitvcv  Ohmrpoi  to  tomk. 
•I  Fuidoni»  Uie  andeni  rasidaice  of  the  Oenotrian  kingiy  is  caDed 
in  the  tbne  of  Fhifip  a  Greek  city :  ScyUx  p.  4. 
8»  Diodoiiis  ▼.  6. 
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inflexibility.  Nay  the  Albaniiins,  who  have  settled  as 
colonies  in  modem  Crteece,  have  adopted  the  Romaic 
language  by  the  side  of  their  own,  and  in  several  places 
have  forgotten  the  latter:  it  was  in  this  way  alone  that 
the  immortal  Suliotes  were  Greeks;  and  even  the  noble  Hy- 
driotes,  whose  destruction  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  deplore 
before  the  publication  of  this  volume,  are  Albanian  setlers. 

In  the  growth  of  so  numerous  a  Greek  population  in 
Oenotria,  we  find  a  justification  for  the  name  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  That  the  change  was  complete,  appears  from 
the  language  of  the  Bruttians  being .  Greek,  thou^  the 
Oscan  had  also  been  introduced* ;  and  by  the  Romans  they 
were  considered  so  much  in  the  light  of  foreigners, 
that,  in  the  eniuneration  of  the  Italian  forces  for  the 
Cisalpine  war,  their  fighting  men,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
cities,  are  omitted.  Calabria,  as  well  as  Sicily,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  Grecian  land,  though  the  Romans  planted 
colonies  on  the  coasts:  the  Greek  language  did  not 
begin  to  give  way  there  till  the.  fourteenth  century ;  and 
it  is  known  to  have  prevailed  not  three  hundred  years 
since  at  Rossano,  and  no  doubt  much  more  exten- 
sively; for  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  as  to  that  little 
town  is  merely  accidental:  indeed  even  at  this  day 
there  is  a  population  that  speaks  Greek  remaining  in  the 
district  of  Locri"*. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  were 
Sicelians  still  existing  in  the  southermost  parts  of  Italy  ^^; 

*  See  note  310. 

186  For  the  assurance  of  this  fact,  which  is  stated  doabtfully  in 
seyeral  hocks  of  travels  ^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Neapolitan  minister^  Count 
Zurlo;  whose  learning  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  having  confounded 
the  natives  with  the  Albanian  colonies.  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  adorn- 
ing my  description  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the  golden  age  of  Italy, 
with  the  name  of  a  man,  whom  the  shades  of  the  ancient  Samnites  would 
rcgoice  in  as  thdr  worthy  descendant,  the  last  survivor  of  that  intellectual 
prime  of  Naples,  which  after  blooming  for  a  century  was  extinguished 
in  blood  in  1799 :  may  he  accept  this  offering  of  veneration. 

87  Thucydides  vi.  9. 
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and  they  must  hate  formed  distinct  eommumti^,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  dependent  on  more  powerful 
states;  since  they  still  preserved  their  ^yadHa  and  other 
hereditary  institutions^^.  I  refer  this  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus:  ninety  years  l«ter»  when  Aristotle  wrote,  it 
seems  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  true,  some  twenty 
years  before,  the  southern  half  of  Lueania*  which  as  th^i 
extended  to  Rhegium^,  had  separated  itself  and  formed 
an  independent  people;  and  thdbr  name  of  revolted  slaves^, 
which  the  insui^geats  accepted  as  a  term  of  defiance, 
authoriees  us  in  rejecting  the  silly  tale  that  they  were 
Lucanian  youths  exasperated  by  hard  treatment,  and  in 
looking  for  their  origin  to  the  ancient  serfs;  in  suppoong 
that  such  Oenotrians  as  remained,  being  strengtheiied  by 
the  accession  of  Oscan  freebooters,  after  the  power  of  the 
Greek  cities  was  broken  by  the  Lucatiians,  had  in  this 
maimer  recov^ied  their  freedom.  But  this  was  a  new 
epoch ;  and  when  the  Bruttians  arose,  they  were  a  new 
people,  little  likely  to  retain  any  primitive  institutions- 

When  the  Roman  arms  reached  these  parts,  there 
WIS  no  people  in  Magna  Grsecia  except  Lucanians,  Brut- 
tians)  and  Greeks:  the  Oenotrians  were  known  solely  to 
the  learned,   and  in  the  writings  of  the  Italian  Greeks^ 


188  Aristotle  Polit  vn.  10. 

89  This  extent  is  ascribed  to  it  by  6eylax. 

•0  Bruttkou:  Sciabo  vl  p.  €5^  b.  Piodonis  xvi.  1& 
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The  OPICANS   anb  AUSONIANS, 


The  country  between  Oenotria  and  Tyrrhenia  was 
by  the  Greeks  called  Opica  or  Ausonia.  Aristotle  says : 
on  the  borders  of  the  Oenotrians,  toward  Tyrrhenia, 
dwelt  the  Opicans,  formerly  and  to  this  day  known  by 
the  additional  name  of  Ausonians^^^ :  he  does  not  confine 
their  country  to  Campania;  for  he  terms  Latium  also  a 
district  of  Opica®*.  Cuma  in  Opica  was  distinguished 
by  that  adjunct  from  the  one  in  i3Solls :  Nola  was  ciEdled  by 
Hecatseus  an  Ausonian  city^;  by  others  it  would  be  called 
an  Opican  one.  TPhe  south-east  boundary  may  be  regarded 
as  indeterminate,  and  may  have  been  enlarged  with  the 
conquests  of  the  Samnites  in  Oenotria:  there  is  also  an 
indeterminateness  in  the  Roman  account,  that  Ausonia 
Was  otice  the  name  of  the  country  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  lower  sea^.  The  notion  that  Temesa,  which 
lay  far  to  the  south,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  age  drew  their  copper**,  was  founded  by  the 
Ausoniand^',  seems  to  rest  only  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  expression  used  by  an  Alexandrian  poet*^. 

It  is  "an  erroneous  notion,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
accuracy of  language,  that  the  1;erritory  occupied  by 
the  Ausonians  in  the  earliest  times  is  extended  by 
Aristotle   at  least   as  far   south   as  the  Silarus.      If  we 

1»1  Potit  VXL  10. 

98  *EX^eiv  (t«i/  *A^aiwi>  'ttva^  ne^tot  Ttjv  *\\iov  a\to<riv)  ek  tov 
't6irav  ^oS^ov  *trj^  X)*ri»ciJ?  &  HkxX^Trai  Adnov,  iir\  ry  TvpprfvtKf 
ir€\ay€i  K€tfUvo^.     Dionysiiis  t.  T2. 

93  Stti{>hii!hte8  byz.  ▼.  NoerXa.  94  Fe6t  £pit  v.  Ausoniam. 

»  OdySB.  o.  IBft.  96  Strabo.  vi.  p.  ^6,  c. 

^  See  above,  p.  83.  n.  49. 
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suppose  a  line  carried  along  mount  Garganus  and  the 
ridge  of  hills  which  form  the  northern  border  to  the 
valley  of  B^ieventum,  and  prolong  it  to  the  Vultumus 
somewhere  between  Telesia  and  AJlifae,  the  whole  coast 
and  country  to  the  south  of  it  still  belonged  to  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Italians,  long  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy.  Hence  the  land 
of  the  Opicans  contained  only  the  northern  districts  of 
Samnium^^^:  and  there  remained  a  recollection  that  the 
land  about  Cales  and  Beneventum  was  the  country 
first  called  Ausonia^. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  Opican  was  the  general  name 
of  the  nation,  Ausonian  the  particular  name  for  a  branch 
of  it^^:  in  this  passage  again  he  unquestionably  had 
Antiochus  before  him;  which  renders  it  clear  in  what 
sense  we  are  to  understand  the  statement  quoted  from 
the  latter,  that  the  Ausonians  and  Opicans  were  the 
same  people^.  It  is  a  common  source  of  the  most  per- 
plexing confusion  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  legendary 
history,  that  many  nations  consisted  of  several  tribes, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  their  own  name, 
sometimes  under  the  common  one:  and  thus,  when  one 
story  talked  of  Pelasgians,  another  of  Sicelians  or  Tyr-- 
rhenians,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  it  was  commonly 
supposed  even  among  the  ancients  that  they  were  two  races 
which  had  dwelt  there  either  together  or  successively.  So 
Polybius  has  spoken  of  the  Opicans  and  Ausonians  as  two 
difierent  nations  inhabiting  the  coast  around  the  bay  of 
Naples^ :  for  xyo  one  is  endowed  with  every  gift ;  and  that 

iw  Strabo  v.  p.  S50  b.  99  Fest  Epit.  v.  Ausoniam. 

909  'OiriKoi,  Tijy  iirwwfilav' Avtrove^  KAf}06VT6C.  Polit  vn.  10, 
1  Strabav.  p.S42.  c.  'Ayrio^o^  iptiai  Ttjv  j^tipav  Tavrtiv  *OwiKav^ 
olKtjo'at,  rovTow  hi  Kai*'Ava'ovai  KaXeitrdat, 

9  Strabo  proceeding  in  the  passage  just  cited :  TloXv/SifK  h'  e/ui- 
<palv€i  Zvo  €$¥ri  vofxi^av  ravra,  *Ow(kow  yap  ^Mpri  koi  "Avcroyat 
otKcTv  Tt^v  ^tipav  ravrtiv  irepi  tok  Kparnpa, 
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excellent  historian  of  the  period  which  lay  immediately 
before  his  view,  as  he  felt  no  interest  in  investigating 
primitive  history,  is  of  no  authority  on  such  points. 
In  like  manner  Strabo  distinguishes  the  Ausonians  from 
the  Oscans,  making  the  former  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Campania,  the  latter  a  tribe  that  occupied  the  country 
after  them*"'.  A  writer,  whom  he  quotes  without  naming 
him,  carries  the  erroneous  subdivision  still  further,  speaks 
ing  of  Opicans,  Ausonians  and  Oscans,  as  having  inhabited 
Campania  in  succession;  then  came  the  Cumans,  after  them 
the  Tyrrhenians,  and  finally  these  were  subdued  by  the 
Samnites^.  The  Oscans  Strabo  considers  as  extinct,  and 
accounts  the  Sidicines  a  branch  of  them^:  so  that  he 
seems  to  apply  that  name,  as  far  as  he  has  any  clear 
view  touching  the  matter,  to  those  Ausonians  whp 
continued  unmixed  with  the  Samnites.  He  may  have 
been  led  to  do  so,  from  finding -the  Samnites  and  other 
Sabellians  called  Opicans  by  Greek  authors^.  It  might 
seem  to  this  able  writer  convenient  to  get  rid  of  an 
ambiguity  by  borrowing  the  Latin  form,  giving  it 
a  definite  meaning,  and  allowing  the-  Greek  form  to 
preserve  that  which  had  crept  into  it.  For  surely  h^ 
can    scarcely  have   been  ignorant   that    Opuyus^   OpacfM, 

S03  V.  p.  S39.  d.  p.  ^3.  a. 
4  Strabo,  v.  p.  242.  c,  goes  on  thus :  "AWoi  Z^  \e'^mtaiv^  olKov¥r»¥ 
*Oirifc<0v  wporepov,  koi  'Avaovwv  ol  S*  €ic€ivov<!  (ffvv  eKcivoK^^  Karam 

h*  thrS  Tv^ptiwwv  €Kir€a-€t» — (tovtov^  hi  Kairwis)  irapaj^up^aat  Sav- 

0  Y*  p*  S37.  c  "OfTfcoi,  J^afivdvnv  edvo^  ckAcAoivov*  and  p.  833.  a. 
TUP  "OcTKUV  iK\€\oiiraTuv, 

6  After  the  authority  of  the  younger  Dionysius  was  subverted,  the 
whole  island  was  in  danger  of  falling  mto  the  power  of  the  Phehicians  or 
of  the  Opicans.  Epist.  Plat  vm.  p.  353.  d.  These  Opicans  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Sabellian  mercenaries,  who  somewhat  later  were  called 
Mamertines  and  Campanians:  the  military  forces  of  the  Greek  states 
m  Sicily  consisted  chiefly  of  these  troops. 

E 
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«nd  OifdfM^  dre  the  sutne  name,  as  is  expretoiy  remarked 
by  Bomttti  gfammariatis'^'^ :  the  firbt  form  was  the  otilj 
otie  ado{>ted  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  last  become  the 
prevalent  one  in  Latin.  It  is  trlie  he  ought  then  to 
hate  ealled  the  people  who  dwelt  in  Samnium  befote 
the  SlibellianS,  the  Oscans,  not  the  Opicans^:  but  thiift 
fa  a  piece  6^  forgetfulness  that  even  the  most  accurate 
may  fall  into. 

The  name  of  Opicans  was  associated  by  the  Greeks, 
from  itB  being  boifne  by  their  ferocious  mercenaries^  with 
the  notion  of  savage  barbarians.  Even  the  Romans,  as 
the  kinstnen  Cyf  the  Mamertines^  wiHre  designated  by  them 
with  this  name  of  dishonour^  and  that  too  so  late  as  in 
the  time  of  Cato:  although  they  wet-e  zealous^  when 
fieeking  A>r  favour  or  protection,  to  maintain  that  the 
Samnites  wei*e  sprung  from  the  Lanedemonians^  the 
Rdmanift  from  the  Arcadians. 

Blit  if  those  Opicans  Who  were  driven  out  by  the 
Stoinited,  weine  Oscans,  it  is  singular  at  the  least  that 
Ike  laA^age  of  the  c6nquel*ors  and  of  the  tribes  that 
issued  A*om  tbem,  In  called  Oscan^^  However  supposing 
the  Oiicans  who  i^emained  in  their  country,  to  have  far 
(J'tXtniimbered  their  tonc^uerors,  theirs  might  become  the 
prevailing  language,  in  a  mixed,  if  not  in  a  pure  state; 
even  if  they  were  a  race  entirely  different  from  the 
SabeUians  in  stock  and  speech:  thus  the  Italian  was 
very  soon  adopted  by  the  descendants  of  the  Lombards: 
history  for  centuries  speak«  only  of  tho  Lombards  in 
Italy,    though    they  were  merely   a   small    part  of  the 

807  l^estus  y.  Oscum.       In  omnibus  fere   antiquis   oommentariis 
scribitur  (^icus  pro  Osco. 

8  V.  p,  250.  b.  €¥  r^  Twv  ^iriKav--'€Kl9a\'oyr€k  iKiit/ov^. 

9  Livy  X.  20.  To  spy  but  the  movements  of  tk6  f^mnite  aitny, 
men  gnari  Osca  tingu(6  are  settt.  Td  bring  proo^  that  the  lahguage 
ot  the  Campanians  Was  Oscan^  would  be  superfluous:  the  Osean 
Ipoken  by  the  ftruttians  (Fest  Epit.  v.  bilingues  Brutates)  caYi  hart 
come  to  them  only  from  the  SAb^Uians. 
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population;  but  we  never  hear  of  a  Lombard  kngnage. 
That  a  mixture  had  taken  place,  is  expressly  asserted  by. 
Yaxro,  at  the  very  time  be  is  speaking  of  the  langusyg 
as  completely  distinct '^^:  he  however  is  not  a  witMtt 
whose  words  will  justify  us  in  concluding  that  th^re  wis 
no  affinity  between  the  two^^. 

The  Oscan  wa9  spread  over  the  whole  south  of  Italy^ 
even  down  to  Bruttium  and  Messapia;  the  country  of 
Ennius,  who  spoke  both  Oscan  and  Greek  as  his  mother- 
tongues.  Its  dialects  must  have  differed  greatly  $  since 
those  who  spoke  it,  were  partly  the  old  Ausonians, 
partly  nations  in  whom  not  only  the  Sabellians  but  the 
Oenotrians  also  were  grafted  on  (he  Oscan  stoek :  and 
such  dialects  must  be  exhibited  by  the  inscriptions  in 
this  language  which  have  been  preserved  in  various  parts. 

The  Oscan  language  however  is  by  no  means  an  inex- 
plicable mystery  like  the  Etrusean:  had  but  one  single 
boodh:  in  it  been  |N:eserved,  we  should  be  perfectly  abte  to 
decij^er  it  out  of  itself.  Of  the  in8eriptk>|is,  s6me 
may  be  made  out  word  for  wcHfd,  othert)  in  part  at  least, 
with  complete  certainty  and  without  any  violence.  We 
discover  therein  that  other  element  which  is  mixed  up 
with  the  Greek  part  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  the  fotm$ 
are  such  as  in  Latin  have  lost  some  of  their  syllables  and 
their  tenoinationB,  after  the  custom  of  languages  when 
they  int^mix  and  grow  old:  grammatical  forms  too 
and  inflexions  are  common,  which  in  Latin  appear  but 
rarely  and  as  exceptions.  Since  this  language  is  not 
unintelligible  to  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  dramas  in  it 
were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Komans;  nothing  but 
a  little  practice  was  requisite  ^^. 


Mi  Mnna  as^ftte  radioes  m  Oseam  linguam  egit:  06  L.  £1.  vi .  3.  p.  M. 

11  Hirptts  meant  a  wolf  in  the  fiananite  (Festos  v.  Ir^) ;  and  bo 
it  did  in  the  iEquian.  Pliny  vu.  2;  Solinus  p.  n.  b.  eemp.  liote  231. 

is  la  investigations  so  mnltifarioiit  atid  extensive  as  this  history 
KquiMa^  it  is  dieering  to  find  persons  qualified  for  doing  so  ready  to 
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I  now  return  to  the  Ausonians,  whom  on  the  testimony 
of  Antiochus  we  must  consider  as  a  branch  of  the  Oscan 
nation.  Their  naime  has  a  sound  which  is  quite  foreign  to 
Italy,  and  which  it  acquired  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greeks. 
The  native  form  must  have  been  Auruni ;  for  from  this, 
it  is  plain,  is  Aunmci^^^  derived  ;  and  we  do  not  in  truth 
require  the  opinion  of  Dion  Cassius  and  Servius,  to  estab- 
lish that  the  Ausonians  and  Aurundans  were  one  people**. 
The  district  inhabited  by  the  latter  was  that  mentioned  by 
Liivy  as  the  seat  of  the  last  Ausonians:  their  town  of  Cales 
was  taken  in  419,  and  three  others  belonging  to  them 
on  the  lower  Liris  were  destroyed  in  440  in  an  unprovoked 
war  of  extermination*.  Livy's  calling  them  Ausonians  in 
these  passages,  and  not  Auruncians,  may  be  explained 
thus:  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  this  part  he  had  the 
books  of  Dionysius  before  him,  and  he  copied  from  them 
without  consideration:  hence  too  about  the  same  period 
he  has  been  led  to  talk  of  the  Messapians")*,  when  according 
to  Latin  usage  he  should  have  called  them  the  Sallentines. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  Auruncians  Suessa  is  known 
to  us ;  it  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  possest  by 
the  Ausonians.  As  to  the  mention  made  of  them  long 
before,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  is 
plain  that  in  the  old  annals  the  Volscians  were  also 
called  Auruncians,  and  that  it  was  only  the  later  histo- 
rians who  fancied  they  were  two  different  nations**. 


relieye  us  by  carrying  on  some  of  those  which  do  not  immediately  oon* 
pern  the  main  object  of  the,  work.    I  am  very  glad  to  forego  the  inten- 
tion I  before  announced^  of  giving  a  view  of  the  Oscan  language  from  its 
remains^  since  that  task  has  been  undertaken  by  Professor  Klenze. 
213  Aurumms  is  Aurunicus:  see  below  note  Sii. 

14  Dion  Cassius  fr.  iv.  p.  4.  ed.  Reim.     Servius  on  JEn.  vu.  727. 
Festus>  y.  Ausoniam^  calls  the  mythical  hero,  Auson^  the  founder  of 
Suessa  Aurunca:  that  is  to  say,  the  Auruncians  were  Ausonians. 

*  vm.  16.  IX.  85.  t  vin.  94. 

15  The  war  iii  which  Pometia  and    Cora   suffered   such  terrible 
punishment  for  their  revolt,  is  told  by  Llvy  twice  over;   under  the 
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This  agrees  with  our  finding  Scylax  including  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  poast  for  a  day -s  journey  to  the  south 
of  Circeii  ^®,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Vultumus,  where  in 
history  we  meet  with  Volscians,  Ausonians  and  Auruncians, 
under  the  name  of  the  first.  For  0&»,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Periplus^^,  is  no  errour  of  the  transcriber ;  it  is  Volsi, 
dropping  the  digamma;  hence  Volsici  was  derived,  and 
then  contracted  into  Volaci.  The  Volacentes  or  Volcentes, 
a  people  of  whom  wfe  know  nothing  else,  but  who  make 
their  appearance  along  with  the  Lucanians^®,  are  probably 
the  same  nation;  that  is,  ancient  Opicans  driven  south- 
ward by  the  Sabellian  immigration,  but  who  had  main- 
tained their  independence  among  the  Lucanians:  their 
name  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  almost  endless  vari- 
ations to  which  those  of  the  Italians  are  subject  ^^.     Thus 


year  351  of  the  Aurancians,  and  of  the  VolsdaiM  under  the  year  269. 
^ApyvpovcTKuv,  in  Strabo  v.  p.  231.  a^  in  the  list  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Latium^  is  an  errour  of  the  copiers  for  'AvpouyKtov, 

««'  Which  he  states  at  500  stadia^  p.  30 :  unless  <p  ought  to  be  changed 
into  >^« 

17  "0\<ro\.    Peripl.  3.  i8  Livy  xxvu.  15. 

19  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language,  that  the  simple  form 
of  the  name  of  a  nation,  which  often  seems  to  have  been  one  with  the 
name  of  its  apx^rt^Tfi^,  gives  rise  to  derivatives,  and  these  again  by 
composition  or  contraction  to  new  ones,  which  are  all  used  without  any 
additional  meaning  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  one.  The  latter 
seldom  continued  current,  and  in  the  case  of  no  one  people  do  we  meet 
with  all  the  derivative  forms :  but  by  collecting  the  different  ones  that 
occur  we  may  obtain  a  complete  view  of  their  analogy.  The  simple 
iforms  were  JBquuSy  Volsua,  Itaius,  Umber,  The  first  class  of  derivatives 
end  in  icus  (jsicus  is  shortened  into  scus),  uius,  anus  or  inus  and  unu8 : 
Hemicus,  Opums,  Itdlicus,  'O/m/Spiico?,  Gracus  instead  of  Graicus — 
Vokcus,  Tu8eu8,  Etnucus — Sicuhis,  Apulus,  ''AikAo?,  RuttJus,  Romulus 
as  a  national  name,  Foenulus — Romanus,  iMcanus,  Campanua,  'Aucavo^, 
Sabinus,  Latinua,  Aurunus.  The  compound  inflexions  end  in  iculus; 
.Mquiculus,  VolaculuSy  Poediculus,  Saticuius,  GrtBCvius : — SabeUus  comes 
fromSabulus,  like  ocellus  from  oculus: — in  icinus:  Sidioinus: — in  unu 
cus;  Attruneus.      Tuscanicus  is    at  least  used  as  an  adjective.     The 
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came  the  form  Volusoi^  which  die  Greeks  took  to  designate 
thtt  Volscians :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Etisyci  or 
JSelis^,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  tribes 
^onong  which  the  Carthaginiaas  levied  their  army  to  attack 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gdon**®,  are  no  other  people  than 
the  YolscianSk  Hecateus  indeed  had  called  the  Hdisyci 
aXiigurian  tribe^^;  but  this  can  only  be  taken  in  a  very 
vague  sense;  thus,  as  Dionysius  says,  by  some  Greeks 
the  Romans,  and  by  Philistus  the  Sicelians,  were  ranked 
among  the  Ligurians;  for  in  Herodotus  the  Helisyci  are 
named,  like  the  Iberians  and  Celts,  alongside  of  the 
Ligurians. 

The  language  of  the  Yolscians  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
itoxn  the  Oscan^^;  that  is,  from  the  dialect  so  called  in  the 
districts  under  the  Sabellians ;  and  the  language  on  the 
plate  in  which  the  name  of  Velitrae  seems  to  occur,    is 


terminations  antHy  inm,  mmy  sre  oonli'^Gtod  into  wm^  ins,  mu,  or  as,  ii, 
e9f  and  then  follow  the  infle3do9s  of  the  third  declension:  ^fom  Bomaniu 
comes  Rmias,  from  Lucantis  Lucas,  (the  genitive  plurals  Romanom  and 
Jbucanom  are  found  on  coins^  and  the  elephant  was  called  bos  Lwsas) 
from  Ckmpanus  Campos  (Plautus  Trifium.  n.  4.  143.)>  from  BruUanus 
Bruttas,  from  Picenus  JPicens,  Sanmis  in  the  same  wa7  comes  from 
Samnintis, — which  is  derived  from  Samnium, — ^like  Antias,  and  like 
Ttburs  from  Tibumus,  Ulus  in  these  adjectives  is  never  a  diminutive 
s^^able^  no  more  so  in  Gnscnius  than  in  HispaUus,  from  HispantUus: 
lliat  secondary  meaning  was  not  affixed  to  it  till  late.  Now  as  no  change 
was -made  in  die  name  hy  tbese  terminations^  the  Sictdi  in  Latium  mi^t 
also  be  called  SicaM:  «  form  which  must  unquestionably  have  been 
found  by  Vir^^  and  iivhich  he  made  use  of  with  a  view  of  resCricdng 
the  ofhinr  name  to  the  islanders.  To  the  class  of  tawiiiations  in  -as 
belongs  IraXifire^  (Dionysius  i.  12);  and  even  ^EAAiyv  ftom  Se\A<^?: 
The  form. of  proper  names  in  fj^  with  the  lengthened  genitive  in  tivro^ 
is  ascribed  by  Herodian  to  the  ancient  language  of  (he  fiidlians: 
Bekher  Aneodot  p.  1390:  iMs  would  give  l^etXirpfTo^y  like  AnHtxtis, 
BrutaHs,  SamnH^. 

«o  vn.  165.  21  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'EX«<nJicoi. 

S2  By  the  comic  poet  Titinius  in  Festus  v.  Oscum :  Osce  et  Vplsce 
fabulantur,  nani  Latine  nesciunt. 
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diffiir^nt  from  th^t  on  other  monriments :  but  the  origin 
of  that  plate  i&  far  too  iinoertain,  for  us  to  pronounce  witl| 
positiveness  lliat  tfa^  inscription  is  Volscian. 

Bordering  on  the  AunindMiB  of  Gales,  and  of  the  same 
race,  we  find  the  Sidicines  of  Teanum,  whom  Strabo  ex- 
pressly eplls  Oscaiis^^^,  and  somewhat  further  the  Saticu- 
Uans  on  the  Vultumus^.  Both  names  are  forms  derived 
from  the  simpler  ones  Sidioi  and  Saiim,  which,  having 
thus  traced  them  back,  we  perceive  to  bis  cognate  wor^s* 

The  Volscians  in  Roman  story  are  almost  inseparable 
from  tha  JEquians^^,  who  are  described  as  a  very  andent 
people,  great  and  formidable  tp  Rome'^:  they  were  moun- 
taine^s  hardened  by  the  chace,  used  to  make  predatory 
incursions  on  their  neighbours^.  When  their  power 
was  at  its  highest  their  territory  extended  as  &ir  as  mount 
Algidus,  between  Tupc^lum,  Velitrie,  and  the  towns  of 
the  Hernicans;  and  as  far  as  the  Fucine  lake:  the 
fcMTtraai  on  thai  lake  taken  by  the  R<»naBs  in  the  year 
347,  which  is  called  a  V<dseian  one^S  must  undoubtedly 
have  bebnged  to  the  jEquians.  The  Faliscans  too  by 
mcHuit  Boracte,  in  whose  name  that  of  the  Volscians  is 
clearly  discernible,  were  ^quians*^.  The  Ausonians 
however  did  not  make  up  the  whole  population  of  Falerif 
and  Its  subject  towms :  it  was  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Pelasgiaas   that    the   worship  of  the  Argive   Juno  with 


'  223  V.  p.  23T.  c. 
S4  Viigil  JBneid.  vn.  799.  Satieulus  asper.    In  history  we  hear  only 

25  The  by-forpis  Mqmnua  and  .^^ufus  are  preserved  m  the  G?^ 
'AtKovp^  and  '^Aik\o«  :  c^  ^E^icidp^  we  find  instieuices  in  Latii|.  ^)^%y 
cuJa,  as  a  masculine  nominative^  is  an  erroneous  form,  and  ought  to  1^ 
expunged  from  the  dictionaries :  in  Virg.  vn.  747,  Mqukvla  agrees  with 
geas.    No  less  erroneous  is  the  form  Mquioolu 

86  liivy  I.  37.  Cicero  de  Rep.  n.  20.  Magnam  gentem  et  ferocem 
et  rebus  populi  Romani  imminentem. 

27  Vlrg.  JEn.  vn.  747— 74d.  28  Livy  iv.  57. 

29  ^^uosque  Faliscos,  Virgil  vn.  695,  and  Servius. 
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her  peculiar  rites  Was  preserved  there  *^,  although  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  completely  adopted  by  the  conquerors. 
A  word  from  the  Faliscan  £alect  is  preserved,  and  this 
word  it  had  in  common  with  the  Samnite'^. 

In  such  words  as  the  Oscan  shares  with  the  Latin, 
we  often  find  p  substituted  for  qu;  pid  for  quid,  and 
the  like:  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
name  ^qui  contains  the  radical  syllable  of  the  names 
Opici  and  Apuli,  according  to  the  Latin  way  of  expressing 
it.'  For  the  Apulians  properly  so  called  were  Opicans, 
whose  name,  after  their  conquest  of  the  Daunians,  passed 
to  the  country   they   occupied. 

For,  after  the  manner  of  all  national  migrations,  th^ 
Opicans  in  the  whole  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Adriatic,  being  themselves  prest  forward  by  the  Sabellians, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Italians,  who  throughout  this 
whole  extent  were  their  neighbours,  and  overpowered 
them.  Many  of  these  submitted ;  others  left  their  homies : 
and  thus  in  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Italian  Greeks  it  was 
related  that  the  Sicelians  who  crossed  over  to  the  island, 
had  been  driven  from  their  abodes  by  the  Opicans^^ 
Here  again  the  Sicelians  are  the  same  people  with  the 
Italians;  and  it  was  only  from  the  Sicelians  on  the 
Tib^  being  known  to  be  still  extant,  that  the  notion 
originated  which  ascribed  this  migration  to  them.  This 
remotest  branch  of  the  nation  is  the  very  one  with  regard 
to  which  it  is  the  most  improbable  that  they  took  part,  at 
least  in  any  considerable  numbers,  in  such  an  expedition. 
Rather  must  it  have  come  out  of  Campania,  of  which 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  in  earlier  times  it  was  peopled 
by  the  Pelasgians,  than  that  afterward  it  became  so  entirely 
Oscan,  as .  to  shew  the  previous  population  must  have 
abandoned  it. 


ao  Dionysius  i.  21.  ai  Hirpug;  see  above,  n.  Sll. 

ae  Dionysius  i.  22. 
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It  was  an  opinion  tiniversally  received  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  that  Campania,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Saninites,  had  been  subject  to  the  Etruscans;  and  that 
Capua  under  the  name  of  Vultumum  was  the  earliest  city, 
and  Nola  one  founded  somewhat  later,  in  this  southern 
Etruria*^.  Now  I  think  I  have  shewn  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians from  Surrentum  to  the  Silarus  were  certainly 
not  Etruscans;  and  here  again  it  may  be  that  whatever 
was  found  by  Roman  writers  in  Neapolitan  or  Cuman 
chronicles  about  Tyrrhenians  who  had  of  yore  been  inr 
possession  of  Campania,  was  referred  by  them  to  the 
Etruscans.  In  fact  that  Capua,  as  well  as  Rome,  passed 
with  the  earlier  Greeks  for  a  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian  city, 
may  be  inferred  from  Cephalon,  who  mentions  it  together 
with  Rome  among  the  cities  buUt  by  the  Trojans :  and  the 
same  notion  lies  at  the  bottom  of  those  representations, 
the  traces  of  which  are  preserved  by  the  grammarians, 
when  they  tell  us  in  One  place  that  Capua  was  founded 
by  Campus ;  in  another  that  a  prince  of  this  name  had 
ruled  in  Epirus,  over  the  Chaonians,  and  that  Epirus 
had  also  borne  the  name  of  Campania'^.  Again  by 
means  of  an  emendation  as  to  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  we  are  supplied  with  an  express  testimony 
for  Nola  being  of  Tyrrhenian  or^n^^:  the  statement  too 


833  Livy  IV.  37,    Velleius  i.  7.    Strabo  v.  p.  242.  A. 

234  Etymolog.  Magn.  v.  KdfAiro^k  Servius  on  Ma.  ni.  334.  The 
Campylids,  the  house  of  king  Campus^  must  assuredly  have  been  the 
dpyiKov  yeviK  among  the  Chaonians,  mentioned  in  Thucydides,  n.  80, 
In  the  line  of  Virgil  the  old  commentators  were  no  doubt  right  in  inter- 
preting Chiumii  Campi  not  the  Chamian  fidda  but  the  Chaonitm  CampU 
It  was  no  over-refinement  that  determined  them:  a  Roman  who  had 
voyaged  from  Brundusium  to  Greece,  had  seen  Chaonia  with  its  Acroce- 
raunia,  and  could  no  more  write  about  Chaonian  plains,  than  an  English- 
man about  Alps  between  Calais  and  Paris. 

35  The  text  of  Soliiius,  p.  10.  d,  has  Nola  «  Tynia.  I  read  with 
Lipsius,  though  in  a  different  sense,  a  Tyrrhems :  a  Thuriis,  which  Sal- 
masius  conjectures,  is  certainly  wrong. 
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of  the  anonymouB  chroztolpg^^  referred  to  by  Velteius, 
that  Capua  and  Nola  wete  built  by  the  Tu^cai33  about 
eight  anbd  forty  yeara  before  Rom^9  pan  oviy  be  dgfendgd 
by  interpreting  it  of  the  Tyrrhenianii.  And  in  spite  of 
the  excess  reference  to  Cato,  it  ia  «xt»emely  dimbtful 
whether  a  distinction  was  not  px0d^  by  him  between  the 
Tuscans  and  the  Etruscans.  Polybius  .  however  q>ea](« 
in  so  many  words  of  the  Etruscana  as  the  poseesoors  of 
the  Phlegrcean  plains  ^^^;  and  slight  as  his  authority  is 
in  such  matters,  I  would  not  reject  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  which  he  declares  hiiiafelf  so  po^tively,  until 
every  attempt  to  nmintain  it  has  been  found  futile. 
Cato^s  statement,  which  is  so  displeasing  tp  tlmt  ingenious 
but  hasty  writer,  Velleius,  that  Capua  had  existed  only 
S60  years  before  its  taking  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
accohlingly  waa  founded  about  the  year  ^8$^  secans  to 
admit  of  being  very  well  reconciled  with  what  can  he 
collected  of  Etruscan  history.  The  greatness  of  the 
Etcuscana  belongs  to  the  third  century  of  Bome:  it 
displays  itself  in  the  wars  of  Porsenna  against  Bome 
and  Aricia:  in  the  Veientine  war  after  the  disaater  on 
the  Cremera,  in  276 ;  and  it  was  about  the  same  time, 
Ol.  76.  3.  278,  that  Cuma  was  salved  by  Hierp  from  the 
Etruscan  fleet.  But  the  subjection  of  Bome  to  Porsenna 
seems  to  have  been  of  brief  duration ;  and  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  the  Roman  history  becomes 
so  determinate,  that  we  know  the  people  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  cannot  have  been  in  such  a  state  of 
dependence  as  must  be  presupposed  before  Etruria  could 
send  out  colonies  beyond  the  Vultumus.  Nor  are  there 
leas  difficulties  against  their  having  crost  the  sea;  since 
the  three  harbours  on  the  Phlegraean  plains,  Cuma,  Dicas- 
archia,  and  Parthenope,  had  continued  invfijxialbly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chalcidian  Greeks:  and  without  possessing 
one  at  least  of  these,  the  Etruscans,  even  if  they  had 

236  ii.  17. 
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landed  at  LUeruulii,  could  i^eyi^r  have  thought  of  forming 
a  penQauent  setl^l^i^eut. 

In  Dipnydus  we  find  it  recorded  how  Cuma  was  besieged 
by  an  etonpious  host  oompoaod  of  Tyrrhenians  from  the 
loniflCn  «iaa,  together  with  Umbriane,  Daunians,  a^id  many 
other  biM'barian^.      This  war  is  not   to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  the  fabulous  exaggeration  in  the  numbers,  any 
more  than  the  expedition  of  Xerxes :  and  the  prodigy  of 
the  rivers  flowing  jbackwn^^  ia  only  a  proof  that  the  fearful 
exigency  through  which  the  Cumans  were  carried  by  the 
aid  of  the  gods,   was  transmitted  in   song  through   the 
mouths  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.      Eren  the 
qhrop:^>lQgical  statement  whieh  dates  this  war  in  the  64th 
Olympiad)  thut  is,  about  MB^  may  be  deemed  correct  on 
the  wh<>le^  tjiQUgh  it  may  go  a  few  years  too  far  hade : 
indeed  to  adjust  the  native  chronological  registers  widi 
perfect  accuracy  to  the  years  of  the   Athenian  ardions 
was  not  a  feasible  matter.     One  is  naturally  disposed  to 
coivpeivie  that  the  settlemeni;  of  the  Etruscans  at   Capua 
WBS  oop^temporaneous  with  this  expedition :  an  earlier  date  is 
incpmpatibib  with  that  story  itself,  which  expressly  repre- 
pents    the  Cumans  as    in   possession  of  the  Campanian 
plains  ^^.      And   I  believe   that   there    was   a   connexion 
between  these  events;   but  here   again  that  the   Tyrrhe- 
nians were  not   Etruscans.      Those  nations  who  are  said 
to  have  marched  against  Cuma,  must  unquestiooiably,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  been  the  Italians  and  Opicans  thrust 
forward  by  the  advance  of  the   Sabellians;    and   moving 
onward  in  one  mass,  in  which  the  drivers  were  mixed  up 
with   the   fugitives,    as    in    the   great    migration   of    the 
Germans  and  Huns.      Now  this  appears  to  be  the  epoch 
at  which  the  Opicans  settled  in  the.  Phlegrsean  plains :  and 
years   enough   may   have  elapsed  after  this,  before  they 
became  masters  of  Capua,  to  allow  of  this  city  reckoning 
her  origin  according  to  the  era  mentioned  by  Cato.     The 

237  Dionysius  vii.  3. 
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statement  that  in  this  country,  as  in  Etruria,  there  were 
twelve  Tuscan  cities,  rests  only  on  Straboy  who  delivers 
it  without  confidence*;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  Etruscans  is  to  be  found 
in  Campania.  The  letters  it  is  true  might  be  decep- 
tive; but  all  the  written  monuments  without  exception 
are  in  Oscan.  Nor  are  the  works  of  art  less  remote  from 
every  thing  Etruscan. 

Nola  is  called  a  Chalcidian  city**®:  probably  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, with  a  view  to  strengthen  themselves,  admitted 
Greeks  to  fellow-citizenship,  and  these  Nolans  maintained 
their  ground  against  the  Oscans.  They  were  subsequently 
attached  to  the  Samnites,  who  everywhere  appear  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks.  How  entirely  the  civili- 
zation of  Greece  had  been  adopted  by  Nola,  is  evinced  by 
the  workmanship  and  language  on  her  coins :  but  from  be- 
ing situate  in  the  midst  of  the  Oscans,  whom  even  Neapolis 
was  not  able  to  exclude  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  she 
had  already  lost  her  character  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  become  substantially  an  Oscan  city ;  and  we  may  find 
what  to  us  is  a  melancholy  parallel  to  her  fate,  in  that 
which  is  impending  over  the  German  towns  on  foreign 
coasts. 


*  V.  p.  242.  d. 

S38  By  Justin  xx.  1 :  that  is^  by  Trogus.    Also  by  Silius  zn.  161 ;  and 
$ilius  lived  among  the  Neapolitans. 
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The  aborigines  and  LATINS. 


T/HERE  was  a  tradition,  of  the  class  most  deserving  of 
credit,  that  in  very  early  times  a  people,  who  dwelt  about 
mount  Velino  and  the  lake  of  Celano  as  far  as  Carseoli  and 
Reate,  had  been  driven  from  thence  by  the  Sabines  who 
came  from  Aquila.  Such  was  Cato^s  account  ^^:  and  if 
Varro,  who  enumerated  the  towns  they  had  possest  in  those 
parts  ^,  was  not  imposed  upon,  not  only  were  the  sites  of 
those  towns  distinctly  preserved^  as  weU  as  their  names ^^, 
but  other  information  also  concerning  them,  such  as  cannot 
be  transmitted  through  so  many  centuries  by  any  thing 
but  writings.  Their  capital,  Lista,  was  taken  by  surprise; 
and  the  expeditions  they  sent  out  during  many  years  from 
Reate  to  recover  it,  proved  fruitless.  Withdrawing  |rom 
that  district,  they  came  down  the  Anio;  and  at  Tibur, 
Ahtemnse,  Ficulea,  Tellena^*,  and  further  on  at  Crus- 
tumerium  and  Aricia,  they  found  the  Siculians;  and 
subdued  or  expelled  them  in  a  number  of  places.  That 
Praeneste  too  was  a  town  of  the  Siculians,  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  statement,  that  it  once  bore  the  Greek 
name  of  Stephane*^.  The  name  of  Tusculum  shews  that 
it  belonged  to  the  same  people,  since  Ttcsci  and  Turini 
can  only  be  different  forms  of  one  word^^:    moreover  the 


S39  Dionysius  n.  49.  40  Dionysius  1. 14. 

41  The  greater  part  seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed  till  the  ^quian 
war  about  450.  Of  the  traces  seen  by  Varro  we  may  form  a  clear  notion 
from  the  quadrangular  substructions  in  the  district  of  Tibur^  beyond  the 
river^  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city^  which  mark  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  little  towns  subject  to  Tibur. 

42  Dionysius  i.  16.  43  Pliny  m.  9. 

44  See  note  SI  9.  In  Ikiacus,  as  in  all  similar  names,  sicus  has  been 
contracted  into  scus ;  and  Tusictis  is  Turicuf :  for  r  and  s  in  the  old 
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ruling  house  there  designated  itself  to  be  Italian  and 
Tyrrhenian  by  its  surnames,  and  traced  its  descent  from 
Circe,  that  is,  from  Ciroeii*^.  Fidenge  too  was  a  Tuscan 
town. 

These  conquerors  in  the  Latin  legends  were  called  ^S'o- 
crani^^:  either  because  it  was  related  from  the  very  first 
that  they  had  kft  their  homes  to  fulfill  the  vow  of  a 
sacred  spring ;  or  it  was  a  hereditary  name,  the  apparent 
meaning  of  which  led  to  the  invention  of  such  a  story^ 
Another  name,  and  unquestionably  an  old  and  genuine  one, 
was  Casci*'^:  which  afterward  came  to  be  used  as  an  adjec* 
live,  in  the  sense  in  which  Crotkic  and  altfrdnkiach  are 
now  used.  That  however  in  addition  to  this  they  were 
properly  called  Prisdj  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  un^ 
derwent  the  same  fate,  will  be  shewn  when  I  reach  the 
history  of  Rome*. 

The  predominant  legend,  which  makes  the  Trojan 
followers  of  ^neas  and  the  native  subjects  of  Latinus 
asBupie  the  new  and  common  name  of  Latins,  retains  traocm 
of  the  tradition  that  this  people  was  formed  by  the  inter-' 
mixture  of  different  tribes.  Still  mate  dearly  is  this 
attested  by  the  name  PrisH  Latmi,  in  its  genuine  signifi^ 
cadon  of  Prisci  and  Latinii:  this  however  itself  d[iews 
that  the  name  of  the  Latins  is  older  than  the  conquest  by 


Latin  are  perpetually  interchanged,  as  in  Furius  derived  from  F%uu9, 
and  Auruncu8  which  on  the  other  hand  stands  for  Ausunicu^. 

««  The  Mamilii  VituK  and  Turini.  See  ahove  p.  15.  Ulyxes  may 
have  helonged  to  the  l^eud  in  very  early  times,  even  granting  that  the 
name  of  Telegonus,  as  the  founder  of  Tusculum,  was  foisted  in  out  of 
the  poets. 

49  Servius  on  JB»n.  vn.  796.  on  the  words  et  Sacrams  ucies — com- 
pared with  Diod.  1. 16.    See  helow  p.  91.  note  979. 

47  Saufeius  in  Servius  on  Mil  j»  6.  qui — Ctusei  (read  CasH)  vocad 
sunt,  quos  posteri  Ahorigines  nominaverunt  Ennius  has  Casci  populi 
Latini :  compare  the  other  passages  in  Columna's  note  p.  14. 

*  See  note  914,  and  the  text  to  it. 

t  See  notes  752,  and  915. 
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the  PriftlianS)  and  donsequently  bdonged  to  the  Siculians 
of  thfese  parti».  Still  the  advantage  of  haying  a  clear 
distinctive  name  in  enough  to  justify  my  following  thai 
l^eiid  and  the  usage  it  gave  hitth  to,  and  giving  ihe  name 
of  LatiM  to  the  nation  which  mroee  out  of  that  conquest,  and 
that  of  Aborigines  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Latium. 

This  name  is  said  to  mean  anoes^irs^^^:  but  it  is  surely 
simpler  to  interpret  it  of  those  who  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ft-om  the  beginning,  answering  to  the 
Gteek  Auiaahthonts.  What  -  kept  this  from  bdng  ad- 
mdrtted^  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Umbrians  were 
supposed  by  some,  perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  called  the  most  ancient  people  in  Italy, 
to  have  been  driven  by  the  Aborigines  out  of  Latium; 
while  others  ascribed  this  expulsion  to  the  Sacranii 
others  again,  influenced  partly  by  the  Greek  tales  about 
the  rovidgS  of  the  Pelasgians,  took  the  Aborigines  foi*  a 
conflux  of  wandering  tribes,  and  supposed  their  name 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Aberrigines. 

It  might  seem  as  if  this  name,  being  such  an  absti*act 
designation,  had  been  an  invention  of  the  later  Roman 
historians :  but,  though  manifestly  it  never  was  the  real 
name  of  any  people,  it  is  yet  far  older  than  the  time 
when  the  history  of  Borne  began  to  grow  out  of  the 
wt&ppers  of  scantly'-worded  chronicles.  For  so  early  an 
about  470  Callias,  the  historian  of  Agathocles,  spoke  of 
Latinus  king  of  the  Aborigines^:  and  in  Lycophron, 
aU  whose  information  about  Rome  was  derived  from 
Tinieeus  and  other  Greek  writers,  Cassandra  predicts 
that  ^neais  will  build  thirty  castles  in  the  land  of  the 
Borigoni^^ 


848  Dionysius^  i*  10^  es^lains  it  by  yevapyai :  compare  Saufeius  in 
Servius  on  ^n.  i.  6.  quoniam  aliis  (read  ab  Ulis  se)  ortos  esse  recognosce- 
liant  The  nominative  singular,  after  the  analogy  of  the  old  language^ 
was  prohahly  Aboriginm, 

49  Dionysius  l.  72.  so  v.  1253. 
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The  inconsistency  that  prevails  in  giving  the  name 
of  Aborigines  not  only  to  the  Tyrrhenians  but  to  the 
invaders  also,  is  in  the  character  of  legendary  history : 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  cannot  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Autochthons  except  by  an  abuse  of  language. 
Cato,  who  wrote  that  the  chief  part  of  the  plain  in  the 
country  of  the  Volscians  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Aborigines^^^,  evidently  marks  them  out  thereby  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maremma:  for  in  the  interior  of  the 
Volscian  country  there  are  no  plains.  Nor  is  It  less 
unquestionably  to  Pelasgians  that  he  and  C.  Sempronius 
must  have  applied  this  name ;  since  they  pronounced  the 
Aborigines  to  be  Achaeans^^.  So  that  Dionysius  must 
be  under  a  misunderstanding,  when  he  represents  what 
Cato  had  related  concerning  the  spreading  of  the  Sa^ 
bines,  as  if  he  had  called  the  people  whom  they  drove 
before  them,  the  Aborigines^^.  Yarro  indeed  has  pal- 
pably been  guilty  of  this  errour,  and  perhaps  also 
preceded  Dionysius  ev.en  in  representing  the  Pelasgians 
as  the  .allies  of  the  Aborigines,  who  join  them  in  driving 
out  the  Sicelians;  after  which  however  the  Pelasgians 
are  made  to  withdraw  and  disperse. 

But  the  Sicelians  are  very  far  from  disappearing 
out  of  Latium :  nay  many  of  their  places  seem  to  have 
maintained  their  freedom,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tiber,  and  round  about  Rome.  Indeed  the  change 
produced  in  the  population  of  a  country  by  national 
migrations  is  seldom  entire,  unless  the  conquerors  are 
exterminating  savages:  in  other  cases  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom leave  their  homes;  but  a  part,  and. commonly  the 
majority,  submit  to  the  victor.  Such  was  the  case  then 
also:  in  the  places  that  were  subdued,  a  part  united 
with  the  Cascans ;  another  quitted  the  country :  and  this 
was  connected  with  the  legends  touching  the  expeditions 

251  Fragm.  Origg.  i.  in  Priscian  v.  p.  608. 
52  Dionysius  i,  H.  m  Above  note  ^9. 
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of  the  Sicelians  across  the  sea   to   Trinacria,   and  of  the 
Tjnrheman  Pelasgians  to  Greece. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  the 
people  by  whom  the  Sicelians  were  driven  over  into  Sicily, 
were  the  Opicans*^*.  Now  it  certainly  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  this  migration  be  more  authentic  than 
other  pretended  traditions  of  the  same  kind;  or  not  rather, 
like  them,  a  mere  inference  and  presumption :  and  as  the 
name  of  Sicelians  was  common  to  all  the  Italians,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable,  that  the  tribe  which 
went  over  to  Sicily,  should  have  been  the  one  which  dwelt 
the  furthest  off:  still  the  evident  affinity  between  that 
element  of  the  Latin  language  which  is  not  Greek,  and 
the  Oscan,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Cascans 
belonged  to  the  Oscan  stock.  The  Oscan  words  that 
appear  in  Latin  are  contracted  and  curtailed,  as  the 
Zend  words  are  in  Persian ;  and  such  must '  always  be 
the  case,  when  a  difficult  and  harsh  language  abounding 
in  polysyllables  is  adopted  by  a  nation  whose  tongue  has 
a  different  character.  Now  since  the  Umbrians  during 
their  early  greatness  reached  as  far  as  those  most  ancient 
seats  of  the  Cascans,  we  may  further  regard  the  tradition 
followed  by  Philistus,  that  the  Sicelians  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians,  as  one  and  the  same 
with  that  which  led  Thiicydides  to  write  th&t  it  was  by 
the  Opicans  and  Oenotrians:  so  that  the  Umbrians  and 
Opicans,  whose  names  come  so  hear  each  other,  woidd  be 
branches  of  the  same  nation^^. 

The  Aborigines  are  portrayed  by  Sallust  and  Virgil 
as  hordes  of  savages,  without  manners,  without  laws, 
without  agricidture,  living  on  this  produce  of  the  chase 
and  on  wild  fruits.      This  probably  is  nothing  else  than 

> 

254  Thucydides  yi.  2.  Andochus  in  Dionysus  i.  22. 

A5  Dionysius  i.  22.  Both  the  historians^  in  regarding  the  Sicelians 
as  distinct  fit>m  and  as  driven  out  by  tHe  Oenotrians  and  Pelasgians^ 
made  the  same  mistake  which  occurred  iii  the  legend  about  CyziGU& 
Note  69 :  compare  note  114  and  p.  64. 

F 
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an  ancient  speculation  about  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  animal  rudeness  to  civilization ;  after  the  manner  of 
those  philosophicid  histories,  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  repeated  even  to  surfeiting  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  more  so  however  in  other  countries 
than  in  Germany,  and  in  which  even  the  state  of  brute 
spcfechlessness  was  not  forgotten.  The  pages  of  these 
observing  philosophers  swarm  with  quotations  from  books 
of  travels:  this  however  they  have  overlooked,  that  not 
a  single  instance  can  be  shewn  of  a  really  savage  people 
passing  spontaneously  into  civilization,  and  that,  where  it 
has  been  forced  upon  them  from  without,  the  physical 
decay  of  the  race  has  ensued;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Natticks,  the  Guaranis,  the  missions  in  New  California, 
and  those  at  the  Cape.  For  every  race  of  men  has 
received  its  destination  assigned  to  it  by  God,  with  the 
character  which  is  suited  to  it  and  stamps  it:  the  social 
state  too,  as  Aristotle  wisely  says,  is  prior  to  the  incB- 
vidual  who  is  called  to  it*;  the  whole  prior  to  the  part: 
those  speculators  do  not  perceive  that  the  savage  has 
either  deg^ierated^  or  was  but  half  human  from  the  first. 
Th6  account  of  the  Aborigines  however  may  also  have 
been  a  tradition  of  the  s^s  concerning  the  rude  character 
of  thdr  lords,  who  lay  on  their  bear-skin  couch,  and  for 
whom  they  were  forced  to  till  the  ground.  It  cannot  be 
mere  ehtoce,  that  the  words  for  a  Aot^e,  a  Jield,  a  plougky 
ploughing^  wine,  M,  milk,  kine,  swine,  sheep,  tippies,  and 
others  relating  to  agriculture  and  gentler  ways  of  life, 
should  agree  in  Latin  and  Greek '^;  while  the.  Latin 
words  for  aU  objects  pertaining  to  war  or  the  chase  arte 
utterly  alien  from  the  Greek.     If  the  agicement  in  the 

*  Polit.  I.  1.  Tlporepov  S17  r^  <pv<r€t  w6\t^   rj  oUia  Ka\  €Kao'TO« 
tjfxtSv  €<rTi. 

9W  Seferal  words  might  have  been  added^  had  not  tfadr  identity 
required  a  detailed  proof:  for  instance  equu9  ii  SWirot. 
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former  class,  does  not  run  throughout,  thi3  was  to  be 
expected  in  languages  ,whieh,  like  the.  Hellenic  and 
Felasgic,  notwithstanding  their  complete  affinity,  are, 
perhaps    for  ,  the  greater,  part,  essentially .  distinct. 

Janus  is  said  to  have  been  venerated  by  the  Abori* 
gines  as  the  founder  of  a  better  way  of  life ;  together  with 
Saturn,  who. taught  them  husbandry  and  itiduced  them 
to  settle  in  fixed  habitations.  Janus  or  Dianys,  as  Scaligep 
has  shewn,  is  the  god  of  the  sun*^^:  Saturn  and  his  wife 
Ops  .are  most  probably  the. god  and  goddess,  of  the  earthy 
the  power  of  the  earth  which  vivifies,^,  aiid  that  which 
conceiyes  and  brings  forth :  Jts  depths  are  his  kingdom. 
The  interpretation  which  turns  these  .go^  intp.  kiAgS 
ia  a  more  modem  one. 

Between  Saturn  and  the  .Trojan  settlement  there  wer^ 
only  three  kings  of  the  Aborigines  in .  the  legend ;  Picu^g 
Faunus,  and  Xiatinus,  son  after  son ;  who,  when  removed 
from  the  earth,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  godfb  ^^cl  adpired 
as  Indigetes.  It  is  only. in  a  v^  late  account  that  L^ 
tinus.faUs  in  the  batde  with  Turnus  or  Mezentims:  in 
the  genuine  legend,  be  disappeared,  and  was .  worshipt  M 
fTupiter  Latialis^.  .,  . 

Latihus  in  a  different  dialect  was  called  Lavinus; 
whence  ignorant  expounders  have  given  him  a  brother,  the 
founder  of  Lavinium^^.  So  the  Latins  were  likewise  called 
Lavicans^,  and  Lavimum  was  the  seat  of  their  conimon 
sanctuary    and    of    their    national     assembly,    like    the 


SS7  Hence  he  may  help  us  to  explain  the  story  of  Circe,  who  in 
Greek  mythology  is  the  daughter  of  the  Sun:  that  story  was  without 
doubt  indigenous  itt  thendghbourhood  of  the  mountain  named  after  her^ 
and  not  an  importation  from  Greece. 

58  Festus  y.  Osdllum.  Compare  Schol.  Mediol.  ad  or.  pro  Plane  9. 

59  ServiuB  on  Mu>  i.  2. 

so  Picti  scuta  Laviei  (not  Ldbici),  JEn.  vn.  t96,  are  a  people,  not 
the  town  near  the  Via  Latina. 

»  2 
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Panionium*^^.  King  La€iiiius  too  in  Oettotria^*  is  anothei* 
phase  of  Latinfus;  and  here  we  plainly  see  that  the 
Oenotrians  were  also  called  Laeinians,  and  belonged*  to 
the  same  nation  with  the  Latins.  For  Lacinium  too 
with  its  temple  of  Juno  was  a  common  sanctuary  of  those 
tribes,  of  great  antiquity  and  indigenous  origin :  as  is 
denoted  by  the  expression,  that  it  was  founded  before  the 
Trojan  war^:  and  the  name  of  the  Lacinian  promontory 
came  from  the  people  who  dwelt  by  it,  like  that  of  the 
lapygian  on  the  opposite  coast*  Nay  this  Lacinius  is 
expressly  called  Latinus,  king  of  the  Itadians,  and  marries 
•his  daughter,  Laurina,  to  a  foreigner  named  Locrus^. 
What  historian  however  can  feel  any  interest  in  tracing 
the  fantastic  shapes  assumed  by  the  clouds  of  mytholc^y, 
as  they  vary  at  the  whim  of  capricious  narrators  ?  Who 
would  tarry  among  such  things,  when  investigations  of 
great  importance  are  awaiting  him  ?  Still  I  cannot  omit 
remarking,  what  throws  so  much  light  on  the  notions  of 
the  Greeks  touching  the  nature  of  the  Latin  nation, 
that  Latinus,  whom  Hesiod  calls  soverain  of  all  the 
renowned  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  those  of  the  Felasgian 
race^^,  is  according  to  him  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe ; 
while  another  story — ^in  which  Telemachus  and  Penelope 
fly  to  Latium  with  the  guiltless  muiderer  Telegonus,  to 
avoid  the  impending  vengeance  of  the  suitors  after  the 
death  of  Ulysses—— makes  *  him  the  son  of  Circe  and 
Telemachus^^      In  a  diiFerent  class  of  legends  Hercules 


^1  This  is  the  way  we  are  to  explain  Lavinia  liUora,  arva :  Mn.  i. 
2.  IV.  236 ;  and  not  by  a  prolepsis.  The  name  of  the  Latins  is  made  by 
Virgil  to  originate^  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  done^  from  the  union 
of  the  Trojans  with  the  Aborigines :  the  meaning  of  the  other  form  had 
not  become  equally  fixed. 

68  Servius  on  iBn.  in.  552.  Diodorus  iv.  24*. 

03  Serviiis  on  iBn.  in.  552:  quod  ante  Troicum  beUum  collatitia 
pecunia  reges  populique  feoerunt. 

64  Gonon  narr.  3.  65  Theogon.  1011 — 15. 

66  Hyginus  Fab.  127,  and  one  Galitas  in  Festus  v.  Roma. 
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is  his  father,  and  a  daughter  of  Faunus,'^^,  or  the  Hyper* 
borean  Falmito,  his  mother^^.  There  was  an  obscure 
conception  that  Rome  itself  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  H3rperboTeans^;  and  the  Hyperborean  Tarkynsei*'® 
seem  to  be  no  other  than  the  people  of  Tarquinii.  Now 
if  we  are  r not  afraid  of  looking  for  the  mysterious  Hyper- 
boreans in  Italy,  we  here  see  how  the  gifts  they  sent  to 
Delos  might  be  handed  round  the  Adriatic  from  people  to 
people,  until  they  came  to  Dodona ;  a  custom  preserved 
from  those  ancient  times  when  the  whole  coast  of  that 
sea  was  inhabited  by  Pelasgian  nations:  and  thus,  the 
reUgion  being  the  same,  it  is  no  longer  extraordinary 
that  offerings  should  have  been  sent  from  so  far.  .  And  if 
it  be  but  allowed  that  the  people  called  Hyperboreans  may 
have  been  a  Pelasgian  tribe  in  Italy,  the  possibility  will 
perhaps  be  nearly  turned  into  certainty  when  it  appears 
that  the  title  of  the  carriers  is  almost  a  Latin  word'^\ 

.  The  voyage  of  Evander  to  Latium  with  a  train  of 
Arcadians  ^v^ould  not  deserve  the  slightest  notice,  being 
an  evident  fiction,  were  it  not  homesprung  and  ancient, 
so  that  it  is  likely  we  may  find  an  explanation  to  clear 
it  of  its  absurdity.  The  slightest  tradition  is  enough  to 
justify  our  believing  that,,  there  being  so  many  small 
SicuUan  towns  scattered  around,  another  such  stood  on 
the  hiU  near  the  Tiber,  where  the  foundations  of  the 
eternal  city  were  one  day  to  be  laid;  and  that  it  bore 
the  name  Palatium,  which  reminded  the  Greeks  of  Pal- 
lantion  in  Msenalia.  Moreover  with  the  Greek  gene- 
alogers  Arcadian  and  Pelasgian  are  equivalent  terms. 
Nor  have  We  any  right  to  question  the  statement  of 
I>ionysius,  that  sacrifices  were  offered  in  memory  of 
Eyander,  as  well  as  df  his  mother  Garments^ ;    and   that 

267  Justin  XLiii.  1.  68  Dionysius  i.  43.  Festus  v.  Palatium. 

69  Heraclides  in  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  2S.  ^ 

70  StepbanuB  v.  TapKvvia. 

71  Ilep^e^ee?,— -Herod,  iv.  33, — seems  akin  to  perferre. 
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the  native  histories  related  he  had  introduced  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  more  ciyilized  ways  of  life^',  and 
had  entertained  Hercules,  and  given  him  his  daughter 
Latina  in  marriage,  by  whom  the  hero  became  father  of 
Pallas :  it  is  from  FaUas  howev^  that  the  town  and  hill 
now  apj^ar  fin^t  to  receive  their  name ;  fbr  tro  tradition 
tenk  b^  fi^ed.  These  tales  are  demonstrably  dlder  than 
the  tiin^  of  Polybius:  they  cannot  indeed  be  of  Italian 
origin  in  the  strictest  sense ;  but  who  is'  capable'  of  mea;- 
suring  the  operation  of  the  Pelaisgic  element  in  the  Latiii 
cfaar^ter,  by  means  whereof  the  mythology  dnd  Religion, 
the  oracles  and  prophedes  of  Greece,  gained  an  enterance 
among  the  Romans,  the  Latins,  a^d  the  IStrtiscans  P  ahd 
where  is  there'  a  trace  of  the  epic  and  lyric  pdets  of  the 
Crreek  cities  on  the  coasts  of  Itdy,  whether  more  or  less 
remote  from'  Rome,  to  whom  she  become  of  itnportatiee  long 
before  she  excited  any  attention  in  the  mother  country? 
It  is  true,  the  Grseco-Italian  myth'ographers  whoiSe  names 
iiltve  been  preserved,  cannot  well  be  earlier  at  the  utmost 
4llan  the  first  Aleitandriam  poets.  The  ^thet  o^,  applied 
in  the  text  <sf  Dionysius  to  the  poet  Euxenus*^^,  rests  tm 
a  doubtful  residing :  Simylus^  Butas,  Diocles  of  Fepa- 
rethus,  and  Antigontis,  (the  twt>  latter  of  whoin  perhaps 
wrote  on  Rome  in  verse  also)"  are  certainly  not  of  an 
e^lier  age.  But  though  the  battle  fought  by  Hercules 
in  liiguria,  and  his  expedition  across  the  Alps  imd  through 
the  peninsula,  belong  to  the  old  Hellenic  fteracleids ;  it 
"ismst  have  been  by  Greek  poets  in  Italy  that  his  return 
•from  Erythea  was  embelMshed  with  the  Adventure  of 
Cacus,  the  battle  on  the  Phlegrsean  fields  ia  Campania 
against  the  giants  who  fled  to  Leutetnia,  and  the  found- 
ing of  Herculantim  and  Pompeii:  in  like  manner  the 
Greeks  on  the  Pontus  told  of  his  exploits  in  Scythia. 

S72  The  Latin  alphabetical  character^  too,  as  difltiBgtiished  from  the 
Ettuscan.    Tacitus  Ann.  xi.  14. 

73  The  words  -Etv^cvo^  6  wottirrj^  dpyaio^f  in  Xlioiiyuiis^  i<  SA,  cam 

hardly  be  genuine:  at  least  dviip  is  wanting  after  them. 
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I  am  far  firom  fancying  it  possible  to  detect  in  what 
way  the  worship  of  the  Sabine  Semo  Sancus  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  son  of  Alcmena :  nor  will  I  employ  myself  in 
conjecturing  whether  the  Ara  Maxima  of  Hercules  existed 
before  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  the  blind.  Still 
surely  the  most  natural  mode  of  explaining  the  story  of 
the  Potitii  and  Finarii,  is  to  suppose  that  the  worship 
of  Hercules  was  a  sabrtmi  gentUltitim  belonging  to  those 
houses;  that  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  war  were  com^ 
manded  by  the  Silrflline  books^  or  by  the  answer  of  an 
oracle,  such  as  in  the  same  war  enjoined  the  erection  of 
statues  to  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks, 
to  adopt  the  worship  of  Hercules,  amcmg  all  the  Greek 
heijoes  elevated  to  Olympus  the  most  heroic,  and  to  raise 
a  statue  to  him,  with  a  promise  of  blessings  to  those  who 
should  consecrate  to  him  the  tithe  of  their  substi|nce; 
nay  perhaps  this  act  was  prescribed  to  all,  as  a  ifaj 
of  bringing  the  interminable  oontest  to  a  prosperous  con- 
clusion. A  colossal  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
year  449,  in  the  same  censorship  of  Appius,  who  bribed 
the  Potitii  to  teach  the  rites  of  their  worship :' this  Was 
justly  deemed  a  base  act ;  and  when  their  house  bdcame 
exdnct,  not  indeed  Wiihin  a  year,  much  less  within 
thirty  days,  but  in  the  great  pestilence;  which  desolated 
Rome  ten  years  after,  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of 
the  finger  of  God*.  It  was  during  this  pestilence  that 
the  worship  of  iEsculapius  was  introduced'^^. 


*  lAvy  a*  39.  Fesius  f.  Potitium.  fienrius  on  JEn.  vm.  269. 
S74  The  den  of  Cacus  is  iidd  to  have  been  in  thd  Aventine;  but  ths 
steps  of  Cacus  were  on  die  Palatine;  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with 
theta  (iv«  21.) ;  and  in'  his  story  the  lattef  hffl  m  the  residence  of  CseiiUiy 
who  joins  with  Pinarius  in  entertaining  and  paying  honour  to  the  Tiryn* 
thian  hero^  and  thus  takes  the  place  of  Potititts;  nay  of  ^vamder: 
no  mention  is  made -of  the  latter^  nor  of  any  Arcadians;  nor  of  any 
but  natives.  A  sister  of  Cacus  too,  Caca,  like  Vesta,  had  a  perpetual 
fire  kept  up  in  honour  of  her.  (Sarins  on  JEn.  vm.  190.)*  It  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  the  whole   story   of  this   expedition  of  Hercules 
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I  return  to  Evander,  and  remiBa*k  that  he  seems  to  be 
only  another  form  of  Latinus :  this  legend  makes  him  the 
son  of  the  prophetic  Carmentis,  as  that  does  of  die  pro- 
phetic Paunus;  and  he  marries  his  daughter  Lavinia  in 
the  one  to  Hercules,  in  the  other  to  iEneas,  both  of  them 
foreign  heroes.  So  in ,  a  different  legend  Latinus  takes 
the  place  of  Cacus,  and  steals  the  oxen*. 

Incomparably  more  brilliant  and  celebrated  than  this 
legend,  is  that  of  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  to  Latium : 
but  it  is  immediately  connected  with  those  concerning' 
the  building  of  Rome ;  a.nd  its  only  importance  would 
be  with  regard  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Roman  houses, 
even  if  it  could  be  shewn  to  be  historical.  Mneas  and 
his  scanty  train  had  not  the  power  of  transforming  the 
Latin  people.  I  therefore  sever  this  investigation  from 
the  present  subject,  and  reserve  it  for  the  preliminary 
history  of  Rome. 

It  was  considered  in  later  ages  as  certain,  that  the 
Roman  conquests  were  the  ,  means  by  which  the  frontier 
of  Latium  was  pushed  forward  from  Circeii  to  the  Liris*^^. 
But  in  the  first  treaty  with  Carthage  all  the  towns  on 
the  coast  from  Ostia  to  Tenracina  are  called  Latin,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  Carthaginians  bind 
tbeniselves,  if  they  take  any  Latin  town  not  subject  to 


in  Diodorus  is  borrowed  from  Tinueus :  his  opening  a  permanent  and 
secure  road  through  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Liguria  reminds  us  of  the 
Herculean  road  in  the  treatise  De  Mirdbilibua  p.  102.  a.  The  account 
in  the  work  bearing  the  name  of  Victor^  de  arigine  P.R.  which  professes 
to  be  taken  from  old  annalists^  is  of  no  value :  for  that  book  was  written 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century^  like  the  pretended  writings  of 
MessaUa^  Fenestella^  and  M odestus^  or  in  the  sixteenth^  by  an  evident 
impostor. 

■*  Servius  on  ^n.  m.  6S2. 

275  Strabo  v.  p.  231.  PHnym.9.    Scylax  had  already  given  it  the 
same  limits. 
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the  Romans,  to  deliver  it  up  to  them^^.  Conquests  in  tlie 
interior'  are  out  of  the  question:  so  that  Latium  must 
then  have  stretched  further  along  the  coast  toward 
Cuma:  and  the  name  of  Latins  is  synonymous  with 
that  of  Tyrrhenians. 

276  Polybias  in.  92,  Kap^pihovioi  fitj  d^iKeirwtrav , , ,  fXffV  aXKov 
fiviheva  Aan-ivtov  oa-ot  av  uVi;kooi*  €aV  3e  Tiy€«  fivj  Aaiv  i/irt/Kooi  k.  t.  A, 
See  the  text  to  note  1184. 
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The  SABINES  and  SABELLIANS. 


Xhe  Romans  had  no  general  name  oomprehendmg  the 
Sabmes  along  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issued 
from  them :  the  latter,  whether  Marsians  and  Pelignians, 
or  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  they  termed  Sabellians.  That 
these  tribes  among  themselves  were  called  Savini  or  Sa- 
biniy  is  certain  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  denary 
coined  in  the  Social  war:  at  least  it  is  certain  as  to  the 
Samnites,  whose  name  is  in  every  form  manifestly,  and  in 
the  Greek  Sai/i/Troi  immediately,  derived  from  Savini :  but 
the  usage  of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perished,  like 
every  thing  that  is  totally  extinct  in  fact,  has  lost  its 
rights.  I  shall  venture  to  employ  the  term  Sabellians  for 
the  whole  race ;  since  the  tribes  so  named  by  the  Romans 
are  very  far  more  important  than  the  Sabines;  and  it 
would  clearly  have  offended  a  Latin  ear,  had  any  one 
called  the  Samnites  Sabines:  for  investigations  like  those 
in  this  history  a  general  name  is  indispensable. 

The  Sabellians,  when  Rome  advanced  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Latium,  were  the  most  widely  extended  and 
the  greatest  people  in  Italy:  the  Etruscans  had  already 
fallen,  as  they  had  seen  the  fall  of  the  nations  that  flou- 
rished before  them,  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Umbrians,  and 
the  Ausonians.  As  the  Dorians  were  great  in  their 
colonies,  while  the  mother-country  continued  to  be  small ; 
and  as  it  lived  in  peace,  while  the  tribes  it  had  sent  forth 
were  spreading  themselves  abroad  by  conquests  and  plan- 
tations; thus,  says  Cato,  was  it  with  the  old  Sabine 
people.     Their  original  home  is  placed  by  him*^  about 

977  Dionysius  i.  14.  n.  49. 
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Aimtemum,  in  the  highest  Apennines  of  the  Abruzzi, 
where  the  snow  on  mount  Majella  is  said  never  to  disap- 
pear entirely,  and  where  the  mountain  pastures  are  visited 
in  summer  by  the  Apulian  h^ds.  From  hence  they  issued 
in  very  remote  times,  lon^  before  the  Trojan  war;  and 
driving  the  Cascute  before  them  in  one  quarter,  the 
Umbrians  in  another,  took  posses^sion  of  the  territory 
which  has  borne  their  name  for  three  thousand  years* 
As  the  population  multiplied  here  and  overflowed,  it 
migrated  to  different  parts.  It  was  an  Italian  religious 
usage  in  times  of  severe  pressure  from  war  or  pestilence, 
to  make  a  v6w  of  a  sacred  spring  (ver  eacrtim);  that  is, 
to  consecrate  all  the  creatures  born  in  the  next  spring: 
When  twenty  years  had  elapsed^^^,  the  cattle  was  sacrificed 
or  redeemed,  the  youth  were  sent  forth '^.  A  vow  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  year  of  the 
secc^d  Punic  war  ^  but  it  extended  only  to  their  flocks 
and  herd^^''.  -Such  vows,  the  tradition  runs,  led  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  Sabine  colonies:  sacred  animals  were 
eharged  by  the  gods  to  whom  any  of  them  was  dedicated®^, 
to  guide  them  on  th^r  way.  One  colony  was  led  by  a 
Woodpedcer,  the  bird  of  Mamers,  into  Picenum^',  then 
peeled  by  Pelai^gians  or  Libumians:  another  by  ap  ox 
into  the  land  of  the  Opicans;  this  became  the  great 
Samnite  people :  the  Hirpinians  were  guided  by  a  wolf  ^. 
That  colonies  were  sent  out  firom  Samnium,  we  know 
historically.  Th^  Frentanians  on  the  Adriaitic  ware  Saiii- 
nites**,  who  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the 
second  Roman  war:  a  band  of  Samnites  conquered  Cam- 
pania and  the  country  as  far  as  the  Silarus :  another  host, 

2^  Livy  xnan.  44.  Testas  v.  Mamerdni. 

79  Dionysius  i.  16.    Strabo  v.  p.  350.  su   F^itos  v.  Ver  sacrum  and 
Mam^rtini.  ao  Livy  xxii.  9. 

81  Strabo  and  Dionysms  in  the  pass^es  last  quoted. 

tt  Strabo  v.  p.  340.  d.    Pliny  m«  18. 

83  Strabo  v.  p.  350.  b.  d. 

64  Strabo  v.  p.  341.  b.    Scylax^  p.  5.    tSee  n.  393. 
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calling  themselves  Lucanians  after  their  leader  Lucius  ^^^ 
subdued  and  gave  their  name  to  Lucania^^. 

Capua,  then  called  Vultumum,  originally  a  Tuscan, 
and  at  that  time  probably  an  Oscan  town,  purchased  peace 
of  the  Samnites  by  receiving  a  colony  of  them  to  share 
both  in  her  city  and  territory  *''.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  Campanian  people,  an  event  memorable  to  the  Sicilian 
Greeks:  these  gave  the  name  of  Campanians  to  all  the  races 
mixed  up  of  Sabellians  and  Oscans,  and  therefore  to  the 
mercenaries  who  spoke  Oscan,  under  whose  violence  they 
pined*.  It  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in  Ol.  85.  3,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  314^^;  nor  is  there  any  contradiction  between 
this  statement  and  Livy^s,  that  the  old  citizens  were  over- 
powered and  massacred  by  the  setlers  in  the  year  331. 
Three  years  after  the  old  citizens  of  Capua  had  been 
exterminated,  in  334^,  the  Campanians  took  Cuma  by 
storm,  subjected  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  to  all  the  atro- 
cities of  war^,  and  sent  a  colony  thither :  nevertheless 
the  Greek  population  was  not  altogether  extirpated. 
Half  a  century  later  it  was  still  called  a  Greek  city  by 
Scylax;  and  traces  of  Greek  manners  and  customs  were 
subsisting  four  hundred  years  after,  when  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, which  had  supplanted  the  Greek,  had  long  since 
given  way  to  the  Latin^\ 

The  Oscan  city  of  Cuma  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  was  already  independent  of  Capua;  which  in 
other  cases  clearly  exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  places 

S85  Pliny  m.  10.    EtymoL  M.  v.  AevKavoi,     More  probably  after 
an  dpj^ftyerri^  named  Lucua. 

86  In  the  epitaph  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus  it  is  written 
Lucanaa.  The  doubling  the  vowel  belongs  to  the  Oscan  and  the  old 
Latin :  in  the  Julian  inscription  at  BoviUue  we  find  le^. 

87  Livyiv.37.  *  See  above  note  S06. 

88  Diodorus  xn.  31 .     to  edvo^  tuv  Kafxiravuv  awiaTti. 

89  Livy  TV.  44.    According  to  Diodorus^  xn.  76,  in  OL  89.  4.  .331. 

90  Strabo  v.  p.  243.  c.    Diodorus  xn.  76. 

91  Scylax,  p.  3.    Strabo  v.  p.  243.  c.    Velleius  i.  4.    Livy  xl.  4S. 
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roundabout  it.  -  Nola  however  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Campanians,  nor  has  Nuceria:  the  former,  as  has  been 
mentioned  abready,'^  there  is  good  ground  to  regard  as  a 
Greek  city. 

.  About  the  year  390  the  Campanians  and  Samnites 
were  the  only  people  known  to  Scylax  of  Caryanda* 
between .  the  Yultumus  and  the  Silarus.  They  possessed 
the  whole  country,  here  from  the  Tyrrhenian  across,  to 
the  upper  sea:  on  the  latter  he  assigns  them  the  coast 
from  mount  Garganus  to  Picenum,  which  he  includes 
in.Umbria^»  The  same  period  was  that  when  Lucania 
had  attained  its  greatest  extent,  so  that  all  the  seaports 
from  Posidonia  to  Thurii  are  mentioned  by  him  under 
this  head.  The  union  between  the  Lucanians  and  the 
Samnites  from  whom  they  sprang,  had  soon  been  broken  by 
distance  and  the  magnitude,  of  their  conquests 

Their  first  territory  was  on  the  lower  sea :  they  did 
not  yet  touch  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  the  coast  of  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  .Greek  cities.  When  the  Greeks 
first  colonized  that  coast,  there  were  no  Lucanians;  .the 
country  bek)nged  to  the  Chonians  and  Oenotrians:  with 
the  wide  spreading  of  the  Samnites.  and  the  settling  of 
the  Lucanians  in  Oenotria  came  the  wars  between  the 
Greek  cities  and  the  barbarians,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 


S9S  Above  x>-  76,  note  238. 

*  The  age  of  this  geographer  has  been  discussed  by  the  author  in 
his  Kleme  kisiorU(^  Sehriften  toL  I.  p.  106. 

83  The  name  of  the  people  he  places  between  the  lapygians  and 
Umbrians^  is  written  both  in  the  title  and  text  AavyTrai.  Now  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  Daunians  may  also  have  been  called  Daunits,  diough 
the  instances  cited  to  prove  it  are  not  worth  much.  But  I  deny  that  the 
Daunians  dwelt  to  the  west  of  their  own  country;  I  deny  that  Scylax 
could  say  of  them  that  they  extended  from  sea  to  sea;  whereas  this 
might  be  said  with  perfect  accuracy  of  the  Samnites,  whom  he  has  named 
as  occupying  the  coast  between  Campania  and  Lucania:  hence  I  am 
confident  the  right  reading  is  iMvvirau 
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of  the  fonner.  This  is  what  Strabo  says^^ :  his  expres- 
sions may  seem  to  imply  that  the  inyasion  of  the  Lucar 
nians  occurred  in  yery  early  times,  soon  after  the  foundii^ 
of  the  Greek  cities ;  but  this  is  not  his  meanimg. 

When  Sybaris  was  ruling  over  the  country  between 
the  two  seas,  there  can  have  been  no.  Lucanians  in  it 
yet:  the  fall  of  that  city  took  place  in  Ol.  67.  3»  242. 
Nor  could  any  powerful  barbarians  be.  masters  of  the 
coast  between  Posidonia  and  Laos  about  280,  when 
Micythiis  built  Fyxus  there ^^:  although  it  is  possible 
they  may  already  have  established  themselves  in.  the 
interior,  in  the  parts  too  distant  for.  Croton.  to  subdue 
or  to  protect*  Before  the  Lucanians  came  .into  hostile 
collision  with  the  great  cities  on  the  bay  of  Tarehtum, 
they  had  established  themselTes^  as  has  been,  observed 
above,  on  this  western  coast^^,  evidently  by  the  conquest 
of  Posidonia  and  its  confederate  towns.  Now  were  we 
bound  to  assume  that  the  dominion  of  the  Lucanians  at 
Posidonia  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
ther^  at  least  on  public  monuments,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  postpone  the  date  of  that  conquest  till  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  since,  while  many  of  the  coins  are  exactly 
like  the  most  ancient  coins  of  Sybaris,  not  a  few  from  the 
letters  on  them  cannot  be  earlier  than  that  epoch.  But 
from  the  melancholy  custom  which  by  the  account  of 
Aristoxenus^  was  still  prevalent  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  we  see  there  was  a  subjugated  Greek  com- 
munity then  dwelling  in  the  Lucanian  city  of  Psestum, 
consciously  verging  to  its  extinction,  but  still  subsiiting 

99tStrAl)o  VI.  p.  2ft3.  b.  rd  t£v  A^vKavwy  x^pia,  «   (I*  oT)  Tjf« 

^#TC^c  ow^  n^rrovTO  AoAoffcnyv  Trporepou,   dkX*  oi  "FtWip^ei  €«■€- 

Kpirovv,  ol  tSv  TapavrTvov  iyowre^  K<JXiror»  irp\v  ^  Toth  *'EJi\ti9a^ 

€X6€Tv,  ovh*  170-air  iru  AevKavoi*   Xwiret  Ze  KOt  OlvttrpiA  tov9  towom 

iv€fAdvro»  H»  T,  A. 

95  Eckhel.  Doctr.  num.  i.  p.  159.  99  Strabo  vr.  p.  ^4.  c 

97  Athenaeus  xiv.  p.  632. 
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under  foreign  dominion :  that  is,  the  Liucanians  were 
settled  there  as  a  soverain  colony,  having  reduced  the  pre*- 
vio'us  inhabitaats  to  subjection^  Posidonia  is  still  regarded 
as  a  Greek  city  by  Scylax:  and  as  the  Greek  character 
was  always  used  on  the  coins  of  Nol%  and  even  on  those  of 
Capua  occasionally,  nothing  can  be  proved  from  such  a 
circumstance  as  to  the  time  when  Posidonia  was  taken. 
The  probability  is,  the  Samnites  did  not  spread  into  these 
more  remote  and  incomparably  less  tempting  regions,  till 
afto:  they  conquered  Campania,  where  the  gates  of  Vultur- 
num  opened  to  them  in  dl4.  Thurium  was  built  in  306 
(OL  83.  d),  without  any  hinderance  from  hostile  barba^ 
s  rians :  and  her  rapid  growth  is  a  proof  that  none  were 
standing  m  her  way.  Her  only  quarrel  was  with 
Tarentiim;  and  this  was  settled  at  the  peace  concluded 
by  her  general,  the  Spartan  exile  Cleandridas,  by  virtue 
of  which  Heradea  was  founded  in  the  year  319,  Ol. 
86.  4*^^.  Thirteen  years  before,  Cleandridas  was  enjoying 
such  influence  and  dignity  in  his  native  country,  that 
at  the  time  of  this  treaty  we  must  suppose  him  to  have 
at  least  reached  the  extreme  highth  of  manhood;  nor 
can  his  powers  have  continued  adequate  to  the  functidns 
of  a  general  a  great  many  years  longer.  But  the 
very  earliest  mention  of  the  Lucaniahs  is  on  occasion  of 
the  skill  and  courage  he  dijs^played  in  leading  the  Thurians 
against  them,  as  well  as  against  Terina  ^ :  which  last  cir^ 
cumstance  proves  that  the  country  between  the  two  cities 
had  not  then  been  occupied  by  the  Sabelliw$«  Antiochus 
closed  his  Sicilian  history  with  Ol.  89.  1)  828;  three  years 
before  the  Samnite  colony  gained  exclusive  possession  of 
Capua :  so  that  this  is  about  the  point  of  time  to  which 
we  must  refer  the  boundaries  hfe  assigns  to  Italy;  and 
according  to  these  the  Lucanians  had  advanced  as  far 
as    the    Laos.      Thirty  years  later,  01.  96.  4,  S59>  the 


396  S^bo  VI.  p.  S64..  c.  99  Poiyaenus  11.  10.  2.  i.  and  1. 
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Italiots^^  concluded  the  first  general  defensive  league 
entered  into  by  the  Greek  settlements  on  these  coasts; 
and  it  wa3  directed  against  the  Lucanians  and  against 
Dionysius^.  The  capital  punishment  denounced  against 
the  general  of  any  city,  if  its  troops  failed  to  come  for- 
ward on  an  irruption  of  those  barbarians,  shews  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger  that  threatened,  when  so  much  alarm 
was  confessed :  yet  the  Lucanians  did  not  number  at  that 
time  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  fighting  men^.  In  the 
year  362,  01.  97*  3,  the  Thurians  were  completely  defeated 
and  almost  exterminated  near  Laos^,  of  which  the  Lucanians 
had  then  made  themselves  masters.  After  this  battle  their 
conquests  spread  like  a  torrent,  being  promoted  by  the  ruin 
that  the  Syracusan  tyrants  brought  on  the  Greek  cities. 
Dionysius  the  younger,  who  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
before  01.  105.  2,  SQS^^  had  begun  during  the  war  to  fortify 
a  line  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Scylletic  and  the  Hip- 
ponian  gulfs  for  the  protection  of  his  Italian  province^. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  Lucanian  state  had  reached 
its  greatest  extent.  Only  three  years  after,  01.  106.  1, 
396^y  the  Bruttian  people  makes  its  appearance:  it  arose 
out  of  such  bands  as  flock  together  in  a  time  of  utter  con- 
fusion, when  wars  are  carried  on  unceasingly  with  mer- 
cenaries ;  and  out  of  revolted  bondmen,  who  either  assumed 
the  name  of  runaway  slaves  in  mockery,  or  adopted  it  when 
cast  at  them  as  a  reproach^.     But  when  they  took  rank 

300  The  Greeks  of  the  Oenotrian  Italy. 

1  Diodonis  xiv.  91.  s  Diodorus  ziv.  101.  foil. 

3. The  text  of  Diodorua  has:  fiovKofnevoi  {pi  Oovpiot^  Xaov  fcai 
iroXiv  evlaifjLova  voKiopK^vai*  who  ever  used  the  phrase^  eBwo^  or  AaoV 
woXiopKfjaai  ?  The  true  reading  is :  fiov\6fjL€voi  Adov  w6\tv  ev^ai- 
jjiova  no\, :  and  we  are  led  to  it  by  Sbrabo  vi.  p.  253.  a.  b.  where  like- 
wise instead  of  iv\  ravTiji/  \ao\  we  must  read^  €.  t.  Adov. 

4  Diodorus  xvi.  5.  5  Strabo  vi.  p.  26U  c. 

6  Diodorus  xvi.  15. 

7  By  the  Romans  they  were  also  called  Brutates^  Feat.  £pit  v. 
Brutates  bilingues. 
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among  nations,  they  too  were  to  have  a  heroic  pedigree ; 
and  they  paid  honour  to  Briittus,  the  son  of  Hercules  and 
Valentia,  as  the  father  of  their  race^^:  so  far  were  the 
ancient3  from  taking  such  genealogies  literally ;  in  the  one 
just  mentioned  the  right  of  being  a  nation  is  evidently 
deduced  from  courage  and  strength.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  was  certainly  not  the  first  time  the  Bruttian 
name  was  heard  in  Magna  Grsecia ;  about  perhaps  eighty 
years  before,  the  city  built  on  the  Traeis  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Sybarites  after  escaping  from  the  carnage 
at  Thurii,  had  been  destroyed  by  Bruttians^.  Wherevw 
a  whole  population  is  reduced  to  bondage,  general  insur- 
rections will  always  ensue;  like  those  of  the  Helots  and 
Penestse  in  Greece:  thus  there  must  always  have  been 
Bruttians  in  Italy*  That  the  people  so  called  in  later 
times,  who  at  last  were  completely  successful  in  an  attempt 
often  ineffectually  renewed,  drew  their  origin  from  a  mixture 
of  races,  and  in  part  from  those  Oenotrians  who  had 
been  moulded  into  Greeks,  is  proved  by  their  speaking 
Greek  along  with  Oscan^®.  To  the  Greek  cities  they  were 
still  more  formidable  neighbours  than  the  Lucanians  them-r 
selves:  they  were  avenging  the  servitude  of  ages:  the 
times  too  kept  on  growing  more  disorderly.  Before  they 
make  their  appearance  in  Roman  history,  Terina,  Hippo- 
nium,  and  even  Thurii  had  been  laid  waste  by  them; 
the  last  city  sprang  up  again  like  a  weakly  shoot  from 
the  root  of  a  tree  that  has  been  felled ;  as  Olbia  did  after 
its  destruction  by  the  Sarmatians  *.  Lucania,  after  being 
abridged  of  the  larger  and  fairer  half  of  her  territory,  was 

308  Steph.  V.  Bpirro^n 

9  This  is  the  way  Wesseling  ought  to  have  solved  the  doubt  which 
occupied  him  in  his  note  on  Diodorus  xn.  22.  Piodorus  does  not  give 
the  name  of  the  town:  it  must  have  been  Sybaris:  and  in  Strabo  vi. 
p.  264.  c.  we  should  read  eVt  Tpdevro^  ^vfiapw  instead  of  e,  Tev- 

0pa¥TO%, 

10  Fest  Epit  V.  bilingues  Brutates ;  and  Scaliger's  note. 
*  Dioii  Chrysost.  Orat.  Borysthenit  near  the  beginning. 
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prudent  enough  to  make  a  timely  resignation  of  her  hopeless 
pretensions,  and  to  join  in  an  aUiance  with  her  former  sub- 
jects, for  the  sake  of  indemnifying  herself  by  conquests  on 
the  Tarentme  gulf:  and  she  pushed  forward  her  frontier 
almost  to  Tarentum:  whered,s  in  Scylax  tlie  Lucanian  coast 
does  not  cfxtend  beyond  Thurii ;  and  Heraclea,  the  ancient 
ItJlly  being  out  of  the  question,  is  assigned  to  laipygia. 
By  this  enteiprise  however  three  Greek  princes,  Archi- 
damus,  Alexander  the  Molossian,  andCleonymus,  were 
drawn  over  to  Italy;  arid  at  last  by  the  attack  on  Thurii 
the  arms  of  Rome  were  turned  against  the  Lucanians. 
When  they  come  forward  in  Roman  history,  they 
are  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  feeble,  and  spent,  like 
a  state  where  the  cidzens  chooise  rather  to  rule  over  a 
multitude  of  bondmen  and-  subjects  that  far  outnumber 
them,  than  to  unite  with  them  and  form  a  great  and 
powerful  nation:  that  they  were  rich,  is  proved  by  the 
spoil  ^he  Romans  took  from  them;  and  that  the  owners 
of  such  wealth  should  be  unable  to  defend  it,  is  what  might 
be  looked  for  in  a  state  where  the  commonalty  was  in  servi- 
tude. What'Strabd  can  mean  by  terming  Petelia  their  me- 
tropolis^ and  Cbhsentia  that  of  the  Bruttiahs*,  is  a  mystery. 
Between  the  Sabines  and  Samniteis  lies  the  country  of 
the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Pelighians,  and  Yestinians: 
which  of  itself  would  form  a  ground  for  conjecturing  them 
to  have  been  of  the  same  race.  It  is  tnie,  we  find  a  state- 
ment  that  the  Pelignians  were  x)f  lUyrian  brigin'^^:  but  it 
IB  opposed  by  evidence  of  incompariably  greater  weight; 
thdt  of  Ovid,  who,  himself  a  Pelignian,  terms  the  Sabines 
the  ancestors  of  his  countrymen^*.  Other  Roman  poets  are 
almost  equally  express  in  accounting  the  Marsians  among 
the  Sabellians :  in  Horace  the  same  incantations  are  called 
Marsian    and    Sabellian^^;    and    Juvenal    speaks    of   the 

*  Strabo  vi.  p.  344.  a.  p.  266,  a. 

311  Festus  y.  PeUgnii  12  Fast.  m.  95. 

13  Epod.  xvn.  28,  29.    Sabella  pectus  increpare  cannina^  Caputque 
Marsa  dissUire  nsnia. 
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Marsians  atid  their  Sabellian  fave^^^.  The  w<Mrd  kemasr^ 
"which  Serriud  calls  Sabine^  is  said  by  an  older  Scholiast 
to  be  Marsic^.  But  if  the  Marsians  urtere  Sabellians, 
60  wete  the  IVforrucinians,  whose  affinity  to  the  Mar- 
sidns  was  reco^zed  by  Cato,  and  expre^t  by  one  of 
th^  strange  etymologies  so  common  wai&ng  the  ancients  ^^' 
Their  name  wtis  formed,  after  the  usual  Italian  prac* 
tice  of  heaping  one  derivative  termination  on  another, 
from  Marfuviij  which  was  a  variety  of  the  name  Jlfam^^; 
bnd  it  might  just  as  well  have  beei^  Mafisieini*  Another 
passage  in  Juvenal,  whose  lahguf^  is  yery  remote  from 
that  indefiniteness  which  in  factis  only  ascribed  '\o  poets 
l)y  the  superficial,  couples  the  Yestihians  ivath  the 
Marsiiins  in  a  way  which,  when  fairly  considered,  im- 
plies the  identity  (k  their  national  chitfacter,  and  diat  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the'  Sabellian  race,  so  famed 
itbove  all  others  for  the  severity  of  its  morals^®.  Moreover 
those  four  tribes  were  united  in  a  federal  league ;  which 
is  a  ground  foi*  inferring  their  common  origin,  thoUgh 
certainly  not  a  proof  of  it.  Whep  the  Vestinians  joined 
the  Samnites  in  429,  a  general  war  with  the  oflier  three 
tribes  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  if  Borne  hazarded  the 
attempt  to  disable  her  new  enemy  by  a  suddbn  attack^. 
In  the  list  of  the  militias  which  the  nations  of  Italy  wer^ 

SI4  m.  169.     TranslatuB  subiio  ad  Marsos  mensamque  Sabellam. 
^^irgil  too  might  mean  to  intimate  ihi8>  when  lie  wrote  Georg.  n.  1(^7. 
2^  Serviufiomd  the  Veronese  Scholiast  on  jfin.  vn.. 984. 

16  Origg.  ji.  in  'Priscian  ix.  p.  871.  Maisus  hostem  ocddit  prius 
^[uam  Pelignns :  inde  Marrucini  dicti^  de  Marso  detorsum  nomen. 

17  Virgil  Mn.  yn.  750.  Marruvia  de  gente.  A  poet's  worth  is  nqt 
detemmied  by  his  learning:  but  to  do  justice  to  Virgil,  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  his  great  erudition  in  history  and  antiquities  of  every  sort, 
on  which  the  scholiasts  bestow  well-deserved  praises.  From  Marruii 
(like  Pacuius  instead  of  Paeuvius)  came  Marruici,  Marruiomu 

is.xtv.  IdD.  181.  O  piieri,/Mar8us  dioebat  et  HertticusoMm,  Ves- 
tinusque  pater. 

19  Livy  vm.  99.  Marsi  Pelignique  et  Marrucini ;  quos,^  si  Vestinus 
attingeretur,  omneshabendos  hastes. 

a2 
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able  to  bring  into  the  field  in  case  of  need  at  the  time  bf  thd 
Cisalpine  war,  the  number  of  the  troops  belonging  to  these 
four  tribes  is  given  by  Polybius  in  one  sutn^*^  Ennius 
too  mentions  them  together^S  all  but  the  Marrucinians ; 
whose  name  however  may  have  begun  the  next  verse,  the 
quantity  of  the  second  syllable  allowing  it :  if  the  poet  did 
not  speak  of  them  specifically,  he  may  have  satisfied  him- 
self with  reflecting  that  they  were  Marsians. 

The  Hemicans  are  remarkable  in  history  for  standing 
in  a  singularly  favorable  relation  to  the  Romans,  as  their 
allies  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  their  common  hostility 
to  the  Ausonian  tribes,  by  which  the  hills  of  the  Hemi- 
cans were  almost  surrounded,  was  evidently  the  bond  of 
this  union.  This  gives  a  show  of  probab^ty  to  the 
statement  oi  Julius  Hyginus,  that  they  were  Pelasgians**; 
who  must  in  that  case  have .  maintained  themselves  on 
the  advance,  of  the  Opicans  in  their  impregnable  str<Nig- 
holds.  His  testimony  however  is  of  no  value ;  and  the 
contrary  statement,  which  ranks  them  among  the  Sabel- 
lians,  is  strongly  supported  by  their  name  being  said 
to  come  from  the  Sabine  and  Marsic  word  hertUB,  rocks j 
a  derivation  which  is  well  attested  and  seems  exceedingly 
credible.  According  to  Servius  they  were  sprung  from  the 
Sabines ;  according  to  an  older  scholiast  they  were  a  Mar* 
sian  colony^*:  so  that  their  settlement  must  be  referred  to 
the  period  when  the  Sabines  were  pushing  forward  to  the 
sea  along  the  Tiber  as  well  as  in  the  south. 

The  course  of  the  Italian  national  migrations  as  of 
others  was  downward  from  the  north;  and  the  only  natural 
meaning  of  Cato's  opinion,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiternum  was  the  original  source  of  all  the  Sabdlians, 


so  n.  »i. 

91  Fiagm.  Ennii  ed.  Hessdii^  p.  150.    Marsa  manus>  Pdigna  cohors* 
festina  (L  Vestina)  yirum  vis. 
ssr  Macrobius  v.  18. 
23  Serviua  and  the  Veronese  Scholiast  on  i£)n.  vn.  684. 
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is,  that  this   district  was  fixed  upon  by  the  oldest  tra* 
ditions,  whether  they  may  have  been  those  of  the  Sabines 
or  of  the  ancient  Umbrians,  as  the  abode  of  the  people 
who  took   Reate.      Dionysius  indeed  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived that  Cato  derived  all  the  Sabines,  and  consequently 
all  their  colonies  also,  from  the  village  of  Testrina  near 
Amitemum,  as  from  a  single  germ :  but  surely  so  extrava* 
gant  an  abuse  of  the  genealogical  notions  above  censured 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  a  man  of  Cato^s  sound  under- 
standing.     He  must   have  known  and  remembered  how 
numerous  the  nation  was  in  the  time  of   its   greatness; 
when  it  counted  perhaps  millions  of  freemen.     Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  Picentines  submitted  in  the  fifth 
century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome'**:  now  it  is  probable 
indeed  that   this  number   included,   not   the   able-bodied 
citizens  alone,  but,  like  Csesar^s  account  of  the  Helvetians, 
all  who  were  free ;  the  Picentines  however  were  among 
the  less  considerable  of  the  Sabellian  tribes :  and,  though 
they  and  others  of  their  race  may  have  incorporated  thef 
people  they  subdued,  the  opinion,  which  Dionysius  fancied 
he  found  in  Cato,  is  not  the  less  absurd. 

At  Reate,  in  the  Sabina,  in  the  country  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  the  people  they  found,  and  subjugated  or  expellecl, 
were  Cascans :  in  the  district  of  the  Pentrians  they  were 
Opicans;  who  probably  had  also  taken  the  place  of  the 
Italians  about  Beneventum,  and  in  the  land  of  the  Hirpi- 
nians.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  their  settlements  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  reached  low  down,  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  the  Latins,  even  to  the  south  of  the 
Anio ;  and  were  not  confined  to  Collatia  and  Regilliun'^, 
and  to  two  of  the  hills  of  Rome.  The  wars  with  the  Sa- 
bines form  a  main  part  of  what  is  contained  in  the  earliest 
annals  of  Rome:  biit  with  the  year  306  they  cease  entirely : 
which  evidently  coincides  with  their  diifusion  in  the  south 

324  Pliny  m.  18.  ««  Livy  i.  38.    n*  16. 
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of  Italy;  Th^  tide  af  overflowing  population  fircm  aH  the 
Sabelliatn  tribes  now  turned  toward  this  quarter;  and  the 
old  Sabin^s  oq  the  Tiber  became  quite  insignificant. 

Stralxi  <3alLi  the  Sabine  Autochthons^'^:  this,  applied 
to  a  people  whose  spreading  falls  so  clearly  within  the 
range  of  hist^ry^  can  oi^y  mean  that  they  are  not  a  colony 
from  any  foreign  nation.  What  induced  him  to  make  this 
remark,  might  be  the  fiction  of  the  TarentineS)  which  was 
still  extlmt  in  books,  that  ihe  Samnites  contained  a  mixture 
oi  lifitoonidns:  Strabo^s  sound  sense  however  rejected  this 
i|&i  a  frivolous  compliment  to  a  powerful  neighbour^. 
Oth^s  h^  devised  the  same  admixture  for  their  parent 
race,  the  Sabined :  Amynclee  or  Amyclse  on  the  Liris,  it 
Sfiei^ed,  must  needs  be  a  colony  from  Sparta;  and  so  the 
poets,  though  jlerhaps  none  prior  to  the  Alexandrians,  sang 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Dioscuri  along  with  Glaucus^. 
Further  traces  of  Spiarta  were  now  sought  for  and  pre- 
sumed t0  ^xi^t  in  the  vicinity:  Caieta  was  derived  from 
Kacarcc? :  the  goddess  Feroi^ia  was  referred  to  the  Laco^ 
ikian  Phar&;  ^ottie  Lacedemonians  were  said  to  have  landed 
on  the  Pomptine  cofuit,  not  however  in  the  heroic  age,  but 
in  that  of  Lyqurgus,  and  from  thence  to  have  proceeded 
ijdto  the  interior  and  joined  the  Sabines^:  an  absurdity 
J  should  not  allow ;  a  place  tb  in  thi^  work,  unless  it 
exemplified  and  illustrated  the  Origin  of  much  that  pro* 
fesses  to  be  traditional. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  by  no  m^ans  iah- 
probable,"-<«-though  it  is  a  point  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 


396  V.  p.  SS8.  p.  87  V.  p.  250*  b.  c 

«  Seirins  on  Mu,  x.  564. 

S9  Dionysius  n.  49.  The  native  books  in  which  .this  story  occurred, 
were  not  dabine  ones^  but  those  of  Gellius,  whom  Dionysius  mentions  in 
his  introduction  among  his  authoiities.  TMs  is  clear  from  Servius  on 
^n.  vm.  638:  where  the  only  reason  for  mixing  up  Cato's  name  with 
the  rambling  discussion^  is,  that  he  too  derived  the  name  of  the  people 
from  Sabus. 
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assume  iQ  %  historical  investigation  which  earnestly  seeks 
after  the  truth,  and  which  believes  in  historical  truth,— that 
the  Sabelliahs  and  Opicans  were  only  branches  of  one  stock. 
The  language  of  the  Sabines  must  have  been  altered  in 
the  con(juered  countries,  by  intermixture  with  those  of 
i^uch  nations  as  they  subdued  but  did  not  exterminate ; 
yet  all  thp  Sabellians  spoke  a  common  one.  To  prove 
the  Sabine  origin  of  the  word  multay  Varro  says  it  was 
still  found  in  the  Samnite  language^^;  and  to  shew  that 
Cascua  was  a  Sabine  word,  he  adduces  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Cassinum,  a  place  inhabited  by  the  Samnites,  the. 
offspring  of  the  Sabines  ^^  This  leads  us  to  conjecture 
that  the  ori^nal  Sabines,  who  had  been  Roman  citizens 
so  long,  had  ceased  to  speak  their  own  language.:  seventy 
or  eighty  years  later  it  is  remarked  by  Strabo,  that  the 
language  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  was  also  extinct^^. 
I  have  already  observed  that  herncB^  rocks^  was  a  Sabine 
and  a  Marsic  word*  The  Campanian  Oscan  must  have  been 
the  dialect  the  furthest  removed  from  the  Sabine  ^^,  and 
must  have  subsisted  the  longest :  it  had  not  become  qidte 
obsolete  at  Herculanum  and  Pompeii  when  they  perished. 

The  Marsic  inscription  given  by  Lanzi  is  not  to  be 
made  out  in  the  present  state  of  our  information  o^  thfi 
Italian  languages ;  although  a  close  approach  to.  Latin  is 
strikingly  evident.  The  characters  used  by  the  Marsians 
and  their  confederates,  together  with  the  Frentanians,  and 
assuredly  by  the  ancient  Sabines  too,  were  the  Latin ;  which 
are  also  found  on  the  table  at  Bantia :  of  the  Samnites  we 
have  no  written  monuments  save  coins,  which,  like  all  the 
Campwian,  except  those  with  Greek  inscriptions,  have 
Etruscan  letters :  this  however  is  no  ground  for  imagining 
even  the  remotest  affinity  between  the  languages.  The 
coins  of  the  Lucanians  have  the  name  Lticanam  in  Greek 


330  Gellius  XI.  1.  31  de.  L.  L.  vi.  3.  p.  86.  Bip. 

32  VI.  p.  254.  a. 

33  Sabina  usque  radices  in  Oscam  linguam  egit^  says  Varro^  y^  3. 
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letters;  so  that  they  probably  used  these  instead  of  the 
Etruscan.  Nor  was  this  alphabet  all  they  adopted: 
hereditary  enemies  as  they  were  to  the  Greek  cities,  they 
nevertheless  acquired  such  a  familiarity  with  their  language, 
that  their  embassador  astonished  and  won  the  hearts  of 
the  popular  assembly  at  Syracuse  by  the  pure  Doric  he 
spoke^^J*:  nor  would  the  authors  of  Pythagorean  treatises 
have  taken  the  mask  of  imaginary  Lucanians,  had  it  not 
been  notorious  that  this  philosophy  found  reception  among 
them,  or  had  it  been  unusual  for  Lucanians  to  write 
Greek'*. 

The  strictness  of  their  morals,  and  their  cheerful  con- 
tentedness,  were  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Sabellian  moun- 
taineers, but  especially  of  the  Sabines  and  the  four  northern 
cantons:  and  they  preserved  it  long  after  the  virtues  of 
ancient  times  had  disappeared  at  Rome  from  the  hearts 
and  the  demeanour  of  men.  Else  the  several  tribes  of  a 
nation  have  seldom  been  so  different,  as  those  of  this  great 
people:  the  SiEunnites,  Marsians,  and  Felignians,  were  fond 
of  war,  and  clung  to  liberty  even  unto  death ;  the  Picen- 
tines  were  sluggish  and  cowardly;  the  Sabines  simple- 
hearted  and  honest;  the  Lucanians  ferocious  freebooters. 
As  to  the  Campanian  knights,  they  were  so  estranged 
from  their  ancestors,  that  they  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here.  All  the  Sabellians,  but  especially  the  Marsians, 
practised  divination;  principally  from  the  flight  of  birds* 
The  Marsians  also  boasted  of  being  able  to  charm  serpents, 
and  of  having  magical  cures  for  their  bites :  and  to  this  day 
the  juglers,  who  are  wont  to  handle  these  reptiles  fami- 
liarly, as  one  of  the  chief  tricks  they  exhibit  to  the 
populace  of  Rome  and  Naples,  come  out  of  the  same 
country,  from  the  Lago  di  Celano  in  the  Abruzzo< 

334  Or.  Corinth,  among  the  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostom  n.  p.  113.  ed. 
lUisk. 

35  However  that  the  notion  of  Lucanian  philosophers  in  the  time  of 
Pythagoras^  or  even  long  after^  must  be  a  fiction  of  a  late  age^  is  proved 
hy  the  history  of  that  people. 
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Most  of  these  tribes,  and  among  the  rest  the  Sabines, 
lived  in  open  hamlets;  the  Samnites  and  the  members  of 
the  northern  Confederacy,  like  the  Epirots,  fortified  and 
dwelt  around  the  summits  of  their  hills;  where  a  brave 
people  could  defend  the  approaches  even  without  walls: 
not  that  they  had  no  regular  towns,  but  the  number  was 
small.  Not  a  ruin  is  found  in  Samnium  of  the  time  an- 
terior to  the  Romans :  which  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  free  shepherd  and  peasant  will 
build  himself  a  dwelling  on  his  hills,  to  suit  his  wants,  not 
to  hold  out  against  time  and  war.  Nor  are  works  of  art 
in  clay  or  brass,  or  sepulcres  containing  vases,  found 
anywhere  in  the  districts  purely  Sabellian ;  but  only  in 
those  which  they  occupied  as  rulers,  in  Campania  and 
Lucania. 

The  Sabellians  would  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  Italy,  had  they  been  united  in  one  state,  or  even 
firmly  knit  in  a  confederacy,  so  as  to  appropriate  their 
conquests  permanently  and  to  hold  them  in  dependence, 
securing  them  by  colonies.  But  they  dififered  from  the 
Romans,  in  valuing  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  freedom  above  all  things;  more  than  greatness  and 
power,  more  than  the  lasting  preservation  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  tribes  they  planted  were  not  bound  to  the 
mother-country;  but  forthwith  became  alien  and  often 
hostile  to  the  state  they  had  issued  from :  whereas  Rome, 
whose  colonies  were  of  small  numbers,  was  secure  of  their 
fidelity;  while  by  their  means,  and  by  imparting  subor- 
dinate civil  rights  to  her  conquered  enemies,  she  converted 
them  into  a  body  of  loyal  subjects  far  superior  to  her  colo- 
nists in  number.  Owing  to  this,  Campania  was  let  slip  from 
the  power  of  the  Samnites.  Without  reckoning  the  cities 
there,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  Oscan  population 
regained  the  preponderance,  or  the  Bruttians,  who  were 
properly  foreigners,  the  Sabellian  cantons,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  were  about 
twelve  in  number.       Of  these  the   Marsians  were  joined 
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witl^  the  other  three  middle  states  in  a  federal  league,  having 
a  community  of  national  laws,  but  not  under  a  common 
government;  in  the  way  that  Rome  was.  united  with 
Latium  and  the  Hernicans.  The  tie  by  which,  as  it 
would  appear,  at  first  five  tribes,  and  at  a  later  period 
fqui^^y  were  united  to  form  the  Samnite  republic,  seems  to 
have  been  firmer,  but  still  insufficient.  In  time  of  war 
the  Samnites  elected  a  supreme  general,  whose  Sabellic  title 
Embratur^  when  moulded  into  a  Latin  word,  was  used 
to  designate  a  commander-in-chief.  We  find  it  on  the 
Samnite  denary  of  the  Social  war,  applied  to  C.  ]papius 
Mutilus:  by  Livy  the  Samnite  commander-in-chief  is. 
termed  Imperator,  as  a  Latin  one  is  Dictator  or  PrcBtor, 
Strabo  says^^  that  the  Lucanians  during  war  elected  a 
king ;  this  was  the  election  of  an  Imperator, 

The  Samnites  and  the  Marsian  confederacy,  the  Sam- 
nites and  the  Lucanians,  were  hostile  to  each  other :  the 
ancient  Sabines  and  the  Picentinps  were  regardless  of  the 
rest.  But  the  Samnites,  even  standing  alone,  would  never 
have  fallen  before  the  Romans,  if  they  had  enjoyed  a 
similar  constitution,  and  that  unity  to  which  the  nations 
of  antiquity  never  attained  save  by  means  of  a  predo- 
minant capital. 


936  The  Pentrians^  the  jCaudines,  the  Hirpinians^  and  the  people  on 
the  coast  firam  Suirentum  to  the  Silarus :  at  an  earlier  period  the  ¥t&iUr 
Ta9m  alsQ*  But  there  may  have  been  9  atUl  greater  number  of  Sammte 
cantons^  though  no  mention  of  them  has  been  preserved :  with  r^aid  to 
the  Oaracenians  the  matter  is  very  doubtful. 

37  VI.  p.  254.  c. 
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The   TUSCANS   ob  ETRUSCAN& 


The  fears  and  attention  of  the  Greeks  were  exeited 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  by  the  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  over  the  Tyrrhenian  sea ;  although  Dionysius  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  after  them  that 
the  whole  west  of  Italy  was  called  Tyrrhenia  by  the 
Greeks:  that  name  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  genuine 
Tyrrhenians.  When  they  were  confined  to  Tuscany,  and 
even  there  were  dependent  upon  Bome,  their  renown 
passed  away ;  and  their  former  greatness  was  held  to  be 
fabulous  by  the  contemporaries  of  Polybius^^®.  In  Roman 
history  their  importance  is  limited  to  the  period  between 
the  kings  and  the  Gallic  conquest;  after  which  they  are 
extremely  weak  in  comparison  with  the  Sabellians.  By  the 
Greeks  they  are  mostly  mentioned  to  their  discredit,  some- 
times as  pirates,  sometimes  as  gluttons;  by  the  Romans  only 
as  diviners  and  artists :  it  is  no  traditional  opinion  which 
has  taught  the  modems,  that,  independently  of  the-  exten«- 
sive  empire  the^  once  held,  they  were  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  nations  of  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  their  cities, 
the  numerous  works  of  art  that  have  been  discovered,  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Tuscans,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
ancestors  to  be  proud  of;  even  the  tempting  mystery  of  a 
language  utterly  unknown ;  all  this  has  mi^e  the  modems 
pay  more  attention  to  them,  than  to  any  other  of  the  Italian 
tribes;  and  the  Etruscans  at  this  day  are  incomparably 
more  renowned  and  honoured,  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Livy.'    Unhappily  the  interest   thus  felt  has  not 

338  n.  17. 
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been  combined  with  an  equal  degree  of  judgement  and 
impartiality:  men  have  not  chosen  to  be  content  with 
knowing  what  their  researches  could  discover:  and  no 
other  part  of  literature  relating  to  ancient  history  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  irrational  and  hasty,  nay  uncandid, 
as  may  be  found  in  what  has  been  written  on  the  Etrus- 
can language  and   history  since  Annius  of  Viterbo. 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  origin  of  those 
erroneous   opinions   on    the  extraction  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  deceived  even  the  Greeks,  and  have  led  the  mo- 
derns much   further   astray,   in  proportion   as  they  were 
anxious   to   get   some  key    or  other   to   the   secrets   of  a 
buried  language.      It  is  enough  here  to  remind  the  reader, 
that,  from  Tyrrhenia  retaining  its  name  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Etruscans,  two  entirely  different  races  were  called. 
Tyrrhenians  by  the  Greeks :  the  Felasgians  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  and  on  the  islands  in  the  north  of  the  iSlgean,  and  the 
Etruscans.     The  latter  had  still  less  title  to  the  name,  than 
the  Sabellians  in  the  south  of  Italy  to  that  of  Oscans'^^; 
nay  exactly  the  same  title  as  the  English  have  to  that  of 
Britons,  or  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  or 
Peruvians  :  indeed  the  way  they  acqidred  it  was  precisely 
the  same.     Now  it  being  assumed  that  all  the  Felasgians 
must  have  come  originally  out  of  Greece,  hence  the  story^ 
of  the  migration  from  Thessaly  was  invented:  and  since  the 
Meonians  were  Tyrrhenians,  and  it  passed  for  certain  at 
Athens  and  among  the  lonians,  that  these  Tyrrhenians,  as 
well  as  those  of  Lemnos,  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants   of   Agylla  and   Tarquinii ;  since  the 
Meonians  and  Lydians  moreover  were  confounded  in.  the 
selfsame  manner  as  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Etruscans  ^^;  this 
gave  birth  to  the  story  concerning  the  emigration  of  the 
ancient  Tyrrhenians  from  Lydia;  which  story  Herodotus, 


338  Above  p.  65,  note  206. 

40  The  Lydians,  a  branch  of  the  same  family  with  the  Carians  and 
Mysians,  were  foreign  conquerors,  and  barbarians. 
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in  one  of  his  less  fortunate  moments,  may  perhaps  have 
understood  of  the  Etruscans. 

Dionysius,  though  he  had  not  detected  the  source  of 
the  errour,  makes  a  stout  stand  against  the  two  assump- 
tions, which  are  equally  fallacious.  That  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  had  no  Lydian  tradition  to  rest  upon,  he  proves 
by  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  Xanthus ;  that,  even 
if  there  had  been  such  a  tradition,  it  would  deserve  no 
credit,  by  the  complete  difference  ^of  the  two  nations  in 
language,  usages,  and  religion.  His  assertion  that  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Etruscans  was  a  totally  peculiar 
one,  and  bore  no  affinity  to  cmy  other,  would  deserve 
our  full  belief,  even  if  we  had  nothing  beyond  it; 
because  the  Etruscan  was  then,  and  indeed  long  after, 
a  living  language,  and  books  in  it  were  read^^\  It  is 
however  but  too  strongly  confirmed  by  all  our  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  words  of  which  no  analogy  with  the  Greek 
language  or  with  the  kindred  branch  of  the  Latin  can 
be  detected,  even  by  the  most  violent  etymological  artifices; 
so  that  nothing  short  of  some  wonderful  discovery  will 
ever  turn  this  dead  treasure  to  account^'.  In  opposition 
to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  the  ancients,  who  assert  with 
equal  positiveness  that  the  Tuscan  language  was  distinct 
both  from  the  Sabine  and  from  the  Oscan,  an  opinion 
has  arisen  among  the  Italian  philologers,  that  all  the 
nations  of  Italy,  any  remains  of  whose  languages  occur  in 

'  .  »  .    .     ,        ■ 

341  The  verses  of  Lucretius^ 

Non  Tjnrhena  letro  volventem  cannina  frustra 
Indicia  occultae  Diyum  percuneie  mentis. 

shew  that  in  his  time  the  Etruscan  books  were  still  read  in  the  ori^nal> 
from  right  to.  left  {retro),  I  will  remark  by  the  way  that  by  indicia 
mentis  Lucretius  means  to  explain  irhdigUumenta, 

43  Among  all  the  Etruscan  words  said  to  have  been  made  out,  only 
two,  ami  ril,  viait  annos,  seem  to  have  been  really  explained :  and  it  is  in 
this  very  instance  that  Lanzi  flounders  (T.  n.  p.  323.),  because  no 
shadow  of  an  etymology  can  be  found  for  ril  meaning  year.  Ikirce  is 
interpreted  eiroiei :  I  should  rather  take  it  to  be  Tuscm, 
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inscriptions^  with  the  eicception  of  a  few  nfiB^des^  races 
in  the  south,  spoke  only  dialects  of  the  same  fumdaiErentid 
langtlage.  An  liiflprejudiced  investigation,  ^f&dh  as  there 
are  ample  mteans  of  undertaking,  "will  -Convince  ^very  one^ 
a§  it  has  eonvfsced  me,  that  the  Tuscto  bed^e  just  hs  little 
MBnIty  to  t^  O^canj  a^  to  Latin  afid  Greek. 

It  is  in  *ompliaaice  with  the  evident  4isage  af  t3ie 
ancients  that  I  here  call  the  lahguage  'of  the  Elaiiscans 
the  Tuscan:  nor  shall  I  scruple  hencrforward  to  caH 
the  people  themselves  Tusicans:  ncKiwithstandlDg  ihat 
^Pusette  can  be  nothing  hut  another  form  of  Thmnus. 
Ih  Gato's  time  the  couiitry  was  commonly  styled  JEJ^rtmo^ 
the  people  Tkcsci:  Etrusci  in  later  times  grew  to  be 
more  usual  iii  books.  The  old  name  however  must  have 
continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the  mouth  of  the  people: 
hence  -under  the  later  -emperors  the  name  of  Tueoia 
for  the  country,  which  till  then  had  hot  been  used  in 
writing^**;  and  hence,  since  the  middle  ages,  jTtwcoj^a,  and 
Toemni  for  the  people.  EtruHa  and  JE^iwfiei  presuppose 
the  simple  form  Etruri:  atid  this  we  may  hold  to  be  the 
name  originally  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  -conquerors 
of  the  Tyrrhenians :  although  the  name  both  of  Tuscans 
and  Etruscans  was  no  less  foreign  to  the  people  than  that  of 
Tyrrhenians:  the  one  they  gave  theiiaselves  was  Rasena**. 

In -the  age  of  their  greatness  the  Tuscans,  having  sub- 
dued the  more  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians, 
dwelt  in  Etruria  proper  and  in  the  country  about  the  Po. 
The   Raetians   too  and  other   Alpine  tribes  were  of  .the 


8i3'6erviii8^  on  ^n.  x.  164>  ^ensuies  the  word  as  a  novelty. 

44  Dionysius  I.  30.  The  termination  eria  in  Etruscan  answers  to  the 
Latin  ius,  as  is  shewn  by  the  gentile  names  (see  note  922) :  so  that  tibe 
root  is  Em.  •■  This  statement  of  Di9ny«ius  however  should  only  be 
vndeVBtocd'Wi^  fftoenee  to  the  ruling  peopk;  their  vassiEds  mi^t 
retain  the  old  name  of  Tyrrhenians  (see  note  34^):  eVen  ihcMigh  ih&y 
luid  exchatt|ed  tiheir  language  ^  that  df  the  ^enquerors^  like  t^e 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor. 
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Tuscan  race,  as  we  are  expressly  assured  by  Livy^**:  so, 
accardiug    to    Strabo,    were    the  Lepontians   and  Camu- 
maiia*®;  perhaps  the  Euganeans  also,  who  inhabited  Venetia 
before  the  founding  of  Patavium:  and  the  language  of  the 
people  of  Gi^eden  in  the  Tyrol,  which,  mixed  as  it  has 
been  with  others,  still  seems  to  stand  alone  in  such  roots  ad 
are  peculiar  to  it,  may  not  unreasonably  be  considered  as 
a  relic  of  the  Etruscan*^.      Mount  Brenner   formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Rtetiansj  and  conseq^uently  of  the 
Etruscan  race;  Biit  were  these  Rsetians,  as  the  common  c^i- 
j^ioii  would  make  them*®,  Etruscans  of  the  plain,  who  had 
retfred  to  the  Alps  oh  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  ?    We  must 
suppose  the  vallies  of  ihe  Alps  to  have  been  almost  uninha- 
bited, ere  this  can  be  conceivable :   for  a  people  who  had 
not  beeh  able  to  withstiand  the  Gauls  either  in  the  field  or 
beh^d.  "their  ramparts,  would  have  been  much  less  able, 
when  routed  and  flying,  to  wrest  the  land  of  the  moun- 
taih^r  from  its  owner.     But  these  re^6ns  were  far  frbm 
b^g  a  desert :  Polybius  speaks  of  the  inrokds  into  Cis- 
^pihe  Gaul  made  by  the  Alpine  tribes  immediately  aftelr 
the  G-aSic  invasion.     And  so  long  as  there  was  still  a  home 
to  receive  the  fugitives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po  or  of 
the  A{)^tiines,  they  would  nevdr  have  moved  northward; 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  conceive — and  Livy's  expressions 
are  hot  adverse  to  such  a  supposition  ^ — ^that  the  mountains 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Etruscans  on  the  P6  as  a  bulwark 
against  irruptions  from  the  north ;   as  Theoderic  planted 
a  cdiehy  of  Goths  in   the  land  of  the  Breones.      A  rich 
people    may   seize    even   upon   barren   mountains  out  of 

^  V.  33.    The  speUing  Rhati  with  an  &  is  contrary  to  all  good 
authority. 

46  He  says  they  are  of  the  Rsetian  race^  iv.  p.  206.  h. 

47  Hormayr  Gesdnchte  von  Tirol,  p.  139.  foH. 
.48  Mentioned  hy  Pliny  ni.  24.  and  Justin  zx.  5. 

49  y.  33 :  after  saying  that  the  first  abodes  of  the  Etruscans  were  on 
the  coast  of  the  lower  sea,  and  that  from  thence  they  had  fouhded  twelve 
colonies  north  of  the  Apennines,  he  proceeds:  Alpinis  quoque  ea  gentibus 
haud  dubie  origa  est,  niaximeque  Rsetis. 
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ambition ;  or  may  occupy  them  as  a  precaution :  but  for 
it  to  send  colonies  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  old  inha- 
bitants, when  more  smiling  regions  are  inviting  it  ^^9  im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  extensive  and  absolute  authority, 
such  as  seems  quite  out  of  the  question  in  a  state  consisting 
of  cantons,  like  the  Tuscan, 

If  Rsetia  on  the  other  hand  was  one  of  the  original 
homes  of  the  Etruscan  people,  from  which  it  issued  and 
spread,  first  in  upper  Italy,  and  then  to  the  south  of  the 
Apennines,  it  is  very  conceivable  that,  when  those  migra* 
tions  took  place,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  would  stay 
behind,  because,  as  the  Arragonese  said  in  the  introduction 
to  their  laws*^,  they  were  unwilling  to  exchange  their  rocky 
soil  for  a  fat  land,  lest  in  leaving  their  home  they  should 
leave  their  freedom  and  their  virtue :  and  to  these,  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  many  of  the  lost  sons  may  have 
returned,  when  the  days  of  their  prosperity  were  gone. 
Even  the  harshness  of  the  Etruscan  language,  which 
seems  to  be  still  surviving  in  the  Florentine  ^alect, 
might  be  alleged  as  an  argument  for  the  people  having 
come  from  a  mountainous  country:  for,  unintelligible 
as  are  the  contents  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions,  still 
they  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  such  a  character :  besides 
a  nation  in  whose  language  consonants  were  not  the  pre- 
dominant sounds,  would  scarcely  have  adopted  the  oriental 
custom  of  dropping  the  short  vowels  in  writing.  Moreover 
we  have  historical  statements,  as  authentic  as  can  be  re- 
quired for  those  times,  which  testify  that  the  spreading 
of  the  Etruscans  toward  the  south  was  only  by  degrees. 

In   a  very   ancient  history   of  the   Umbrians  it  was 
related  that  the  Etruscans  had  conquered  three  hundred 


350  Such  as  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  VenetianB,  which  the  Tuscans 
did  not  take  possesion  of,  and  the  conquest  of  which  could  not  have 
been  rendered  so  difficult  even  by  a  large  population  and  by  fortified 
towns,  as  that  of  Rsetia  was. by  nature  and  by  its  people. 
51  Mirabeau,  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme,  p.  S38. 
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t>f  their  towns  ^^':  so  that  the  Umbrians  must  at  oae  time 
have  occupied  the  chief  part  of  the  countries  which  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  in  the  fulness  of  their  power.  It 
may  be  said,  this  ref<^s  to  th6  land  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines;  since,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Umbrians  retained  some  territory  between  the  Apennines 
-said  the  Po^  And  this  was  certainly  a  part ;  but  so  like- 
wise was  Tuscany,  where  we  find  the  ancient  towns  of  the 
Umbrians  low  down  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  and  where 
they  once  dwelt  as  far  as  the  Anio.  Even  Micali^,  though 
he  would  not  part  with  the  persuasion  that  his  country 
Was  the  cradle  of  the  Etruscan  people,  observes  that  the 
river  Umbro,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  district  called 
Umbria,  mentioned  by  Pliny**,  reminds  him  of  the 
Umbrians.  In  the  story  of  the  Lydian  migration,  Pisa 
and  the  whole  country  to  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Alps 
are  wrested  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from  the  Umbrians  J 
and  Pliny  says  the  Umbrians  were  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Etruria,  and  were  expelled  by  the  Pelasgians^. 
Though  it  may  still  be  denied  that  Herodotus  pronouitces 
Cortona  not  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  city,  or  supposed 
that  he  is  mistaken  if  he  does;  yet  Caere,  Gravisca^, 
Alsium,  Saturnia,  were  occupied  by_  the  Etruscans  as 
conquerors,  after  driving  out  the  people  who  in  Italy 
bore  the  name  of  Siculians,  in  Athens  of  Pelasgions  and 
Tyrrhenians^.  Tarquinii  too  had  belonged  to  the  TheSr 
salians,  Perusia  to  the  Achseaiis ;  that  is,  both  to  the 
Pelasgians*^:     the  founding    of    Clusium  is   ascribed  to 


3S2  Pliny  m.  19.  Indisputably  however  none  of  the  numbers  in  the 
Italian  tracUtions  will  less  admit  of  being  taken  literally  than  this:  it 
merely  means:  that  there  were  a  great  many  of  them. 

S3  T.  I.  p.  58..  comp.  pp.  106^  107.  ^    i^.m-  8. 

55  Lycophron  v.  1359 — 61.  Herodot.  i.  94.  Pliny  m.  8.  Even 
Cluver^  though  his  opinions  in  other  respects  are  very  different  from 
mine^  considers  Tuscany  as  only  a  later  conquest  of  the  Etruscans. 

w  Dionysius  i.  20.  21.    Strabo  v.  p.  225.  d. 

«y  Justin  XX.  1.    See  above  p*  30.  n.  69. 

H 
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T!Asmmhm^^*%  wd.  \h^  nhne^  to  Carpels  iMm^  IV>r 
pdofftini  afiC0s4k^  t9  ma^^  y^m  »  coJasmtj  ol  the  Volalerr«M, 
^ho  l^  ^m^R  ^  Cor«)c«n9  from  tbi«  eoasife^^.  Aib€^ 
%h%  ]^iP)^^Sf  tJhQ  £ltii«K^ai^  wi^ested  frcua^  the  !Pelasgiaiii% 
Il)oi^3r«fttg»  ifi^ntblMb  Vm^i  thftl  it  wsas  m^  onghaalfy 
Wi  IBlra^cm  c»t3$>  lii^s  9li  ^  botliQin  ol  ^  sMto<«eiM: 
Qif  tti^  bee^  butt*  by  €i«!^s  «lte?  the  taking  of  Tyoy^ 
A9<l  ^i9^iig^  iJm  sy^ry  to  be.  de»iv^  fww  it*  n«»e 
9«!iinins  tp  W  4  6ffeek  0^.,  yet  Ca^.  t^9o  held  tbeA  the 
TiMmii9  iKii^re  Mt  ite  ftrst  iiihabil^nts^^  Fr^i^^  hliOf  m  bom. 
V^rvfi  did:  Qkaiysiiift  iMidft|ib<»dly  borrow  hi»,  aoeoun^s  oi 
%h»  9p»9a#»9  9itl\/^  VkUm^m^  t^wexdi  Ihe  Tiber.  But  aU 
fl|^tii9A^t9^.l(p^ffieiie9  pxobablein  the»»ely^  and  well  atjbe@^edv 
w^e  ferced.  to  fpimt  imy.to  tfie  tale  of  a  Lydian  ext](»eli0p. 
¥m  by  %}m  ^h^  fml.  fl^tjtl^n^rit  of  the  oeiw^-cpmejr^  wa^  of 
m^fii^^ks^  ]^iac«d  on  tl^  eoast  of  the  iQv^ey  «e%;.  wUickt  is 
ake>  9»i»]gaed  by  LycoffacoiK:  aad  thus  grew  up  thft 
^Wf^%  nhiit^  ik  liiKry  poeses  for  oertainly^  that  Tu^cii&ji 
wjEif^  td»ei  Qijgisdb  home  of  ti^e  Etscuficanei.  whra»e»s  they 
i»am(l  9«i|thfiiS«id:  aetosa  the  .^4»enmnes:  and^  towoHl  the 
4Jf»%  1  aWi]^  not  dusaeod^H  thaA  tw^  Lalin^  wrilma^  of 
]|gj3»)9g$ii9b  hig^kn^y  Fl^cu^*  ahd  Cascma^  un^piestionably  to^ 
ht^e^h^  ^tfc  Tarohpn  eame  firom:  the  south,  q£  the^  mountaiba 
m^  bi^t  Ij^  ^iRekQ  iKHijbhecA  ei^lies^  an»iiig  whidn  was 
l&SP)^u&5^  Kit^  aBe  we  find  T^M^faoa  here^  thaiit  ia,  Tyivhfe 
XMiftt  ftnd  i^e  IVfteoiiiiiOi  fifidik,.  thiis  is  nwt.  worth  nsMsa'  tduia 
tto»  ^B^tnyjw  ^tory  c£  AateBOir'  ^  iivy.  What.  Ae,  nadns 
Mn^of  tfce  EtniiiQaii&  related^  o6  tit^ir  origiii,  we  hnoniL 
only  negatively ;  so  far  as  that  they  said  nothing  of 
the  Lydian  legend.  Among  a  priestridden  people  like 
the  E;ti;qsgai>fi,,  tfee,  a»nals,  must  have  beeu  in.  the.  haidda 
of  the  priests,  as.  Qvejgi  ^  Bome  they  were  ia  diose:  q£: 
the  pontiffs.;v  and  since   they  considered-  Etruria  as'  the 

358  Servius  oi>,-^n.  x.  167.  59  S^tnju^QjitMmx^  X^7- 

«>i-20.  61  Ii>Seacwua.oa,.^^x..n9fr 

©  Schol.  Ver.  on  Mn.  x.  1^:  CQHigaijefl  with.Serwu». 
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fmrorite  lanS  of  the  Gods'®*,  it  was  naturat  they  should 
boast  to  ha^e  been  its  primitive  inhabitants. 

At  no  time  did  the  Etruscans  possess  the  whdte  of 
Cisidpine  GauL  Westward  their  territory  extended  only 
to  the  Ticinus,  where  m  those  days  Ligurians  were  dwell- 
kigy  having  been  d^en  back  by  the  Gauld^  I'he  land 
south  of  the  To  lioo,  nearly  down  to  Parma,  belonged 
to  the  liigurians^  or  was  uninhabitabk  from  its  swamps. 
Homagna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Umbrians,  who  kept 
it.  till  the  Gauls  broke  in.  Buf  in  the  country  between 
this  Venetktns  mai  the  Gauls,  some  Etruscan  towns  ttiain- 
tained>  themselves  ilntil  they  yielded  to  the  Romans :  Verona 
is?,  termed  by  Pliny  a  Rastiaii,  Mantua  by  him  and  by 
Virgtt  a  Tuscan  city®*:  thus  it  was  in  Etruscaii  eities 
that  the  most  genial  and  the  m6st  elaborate  of  the 
Soman  poets  were  bom.  Bodi  these  may  be  classed 
ashbng  the  twelve  Tuscan  4x>wns  to  the  north  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  which  number  decidedly  include  Hatria,  Melpum, 
and;  Febina.  The  first  of  these,  once  eminent  for  its 
commerce,  gave  itS'  name  to^  the  upper  sea.  Melpum,  a 
viery  rich.tbwn  in  the  Milanese,  to  the  north  of  iiie  Po, 
was  destroj^ed.l^  the  Boii,  3enones,  and  Insubres,  on  the 
di^.  that  CamiOus?  took  Veii,  in  the  year  S58^,  Bononia, 
und^  the  nmie  of  FeMna,  was^  once  the  capital  of  Etru- 
ria*^:  this  too  seems,  to  argue  thmt  the  nation'  did  not 
spifead.  from  Ae  south  of.  the  Apenm&es. 

The  twelve  cities  south  of  the  Apenn^es^  which  were 
usdtidd  in'a  ednfederacy  as  soverains  of  their  rei^ective  dis- 
tricts, frequently  as  their  immber  is  mentioned,  are  nowhere 

363  Vegoja;  amc^  the  friagments  of  the  Agrimensore^  Goes.  p.  268. 
8cbs  mafr  ex  wfhere  remotam.  Com  autein  Juppiter  terrain  Hcfburis 
tSbi  vindicaTit^  &c 

64  Plm.  in.  23.  Vh-g.  Mn.  x.  199—203.  So  likewise  by  Flaccus  and 
Ctedna.  As  to  Verona,  we  haye  certainly  to  choose  between  this  state- 
ment, and  that  which  assigns  it  and  Brixia  to  the  Cenomanl.  See  the 
notes  on  Livy  y.  35. 

«  Pliny  m.  21.  ««  Pliny  in.  90. 

»2 
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enumerated  by  name;  and  it  is  doubtful,  whicB,  among 
several  of  those  that  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  this  pre^ 
eminence,  must  yield  to  the  others. 

When  Livy  is  relating  how  the  allies  volunteered  to 
forward  Scipio'^s  armament,  he  says  the  Etrusdan  states 
promised  to  support  him,  each  according  to  its  means ^^;  that 
is  to  say,  they  all  did  so :  but  he  afterward  only  mentions 
eight  cities^  and  what  each  supplied.  These  were  Caere, 
Tarquinii,  Populonia^  Volaterrae,  Arretium,  Perusia,  Clu- 
sium,  Rusellse:  that  a)iy  would  withdraw  is  incredible; 
but  a  writer  so  hasty  may  easily  have  omitted  some.  Of 
the  towns  unquestionably  belonging  to  the  number  of  the 
soverain  twelve,  Veii  and  Vulsinii  had  been  destroyed :  and 
Vetulonium  had  disappeared,  a  city  never  mentioned  in 
the  historical  age  of  Rome,  and  but  once  in  the  legends  ; 
in  the  story,  which  Livy  has  entirely  overlooked,  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  carried  on  by  Etruria  against  Tarquinius  Fris« 
cus  and  the  Romans^.  Populonia,  being  a  colony  from 
Volaterrae,  was  not  one  of  the  original  twelve  cities ;  it 
can  only  have  come  into  the  room  of  an  extinct  one :  now 
if  our  topography  be  correct  in  putting  Vetulonium  hear  it,* 
then  the  place  of  Vetulonium,  which  appears  from  report 
to  have  been  powerful  of  yore,  supposing  that  its  destruc- 
tion was  one  of  those  early  events  in  Etruria  which  are  totally 
forgotten,  may  have  been  taken  by  its  neighbour,  Populor 
nia,  as  that  of  Himera  was  by  Thermae.  Thus  the  number 
of  the  twelve  Achaean  cities,  whenever  it  fell  short,  was 
made  up :  and  thus  we  find  at  different  epochs  thait  there 
were  always  thirty  Latin  cities,  and  seven  Frisian  provinces ; 
the  whole  number  being  preserved ;  but  with  some  new  ones 
amongst  them,  to  replace  such  as  were  extinct  or  lost. 

A  century  eiEfflier  Cortona  is  called  by  Livy  one  of  the 

chief  places  of  Etruria^:  this  makes  us  the  more  surprised  to 

•    ■  •» 

967  xxrm.  45.  Etnme  popoli  pro  suis  quisque  facultatibus  consulem 
ac^utaros  pollicitk 

68  Dionysius  m.  51. 

69  IX.  37.     A  Periuda  et  Cortona  et  Arretio^  que  ferme  capita 
£trarie  populorum  ea  tempestate  erant 
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miss  her  wKen  he  enumerates  those  eight.  Now  shtT  may 
have  liad  just  as  little  to  do  with  the  Etruscans  as  Falerii 
had,  and  he  may  have  been  led  into  an  errour  by  her  situ- 
atfon.  But  his  statement  may  also  be  well-founded,  and 
yet  the  one  in  Herodotus,  which  goes  120  years  further 
back,  may  be  no  less  so:  if  we  conceive  that  mean- 
while, having  long  stood  solitary  and  abandoned,  she  had, 
4tt  length  fallen,  and  been  forced  to  receive  an  Etruscan 
colony ;  which  then,  as  was  probably  the  case  with 
Populonia,  stept  into  the  place  of  some  lost  city,  to  wit  of 
Veii.  The  omission  of  her  name  however  in  Livy  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  merely  supposing  that  he,  or  the 
historian  he  followed,  was  guilty  of  carelessness.  The  last 
years  of  the  Etruscan  war,  the  narrative  of  which  was; 
contained  in  Livy's  eleventh  book,  are  covered  with  an 
obscurity  perfectly  impervious.  If  Cortoiia  was  for^ced 
at  that  time  to  submit  to  Rome  before  the  general  peac6, 
ahe  would  obtain  no  share  in  the  terms  by  which  such 
places  as  still  held  out  were  recognized  as  states,  though 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  In  that  case  her  condi-  ' 
tion  must  have  been  very  different  froni  that  of  those 
eight  cities:  perhaps  she  was  admitted  to  the  inferior 
^anchise,  as  the  Etruscan  town  of  Satumia  undoubtedly 
was  about  the  same  time. 

Whatever  conjecture  we  may  form  on  this  point,  two 
places  seem  to  be  still  wanting  to  complete  the  number 
of  twelve.  Whether  it  was  made  up  by  Capena,  or  by 
Cossa,  or  by  Fsesulse,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty :  it  may  even  have  been  a  people  different, 
from  all  three,  one  of  which  in  our  scanty  sources  of  infor-. 
mation  about  Etruria  we  find  nothing  but  the  name,  as. 
i»  the  case  with  the  Salpenates*^^,  or  of  which  the  very/ 
name  never  occurs. 

Capena  certainly  in  the  year  550  could  no  longer  be. 
counted  among  the  Etruscan  towns ;  since  the  Capenates, 

3^0  Livy  V.  31. 
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that  is,  assuredly  qot  merely  some  individuals  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  Romans,  had  already  been  aijoying  the 
full  rights  of  Roman  citizens  for  1  ^0  years  *.  Previously 
they  had  waged  war  by  themselves  against  Rcsaie;  and 
though  I  think  I  make  out  in  an  ektremely  disfigured  and 
obscure  statement  derived  from  Cato,  that  their  city  was  a 
colony  from  Veil,  and  their  ancestcnrs  a  generation  bound  to 
emigrate  by  the  vow  of  a  sacred  spring^^*^,  they  might  still 
be  an  independent  state :  I  have  before  ntentioned  the  anar 
logout  case  of  Populonia. 

But  while  in  this  instance  every  thing  is  uncertain, 
th^e  is  on  the  contrary  a  tolerable  probability  for  ex*- 
cltiding  the  pretensions  of  Cossa.  Pliny  calls  it  Cossa 
df  the  Volcientes''*:  this  combined  with  the  mention  of 
a  people  bearing  almost  the  same  name,  the  Volcentes, 
who  are  spoken  of  cdong  with  the  Lucanians  and  Hirpl* 
nfans'f-,  is  a  substantial  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Cossa  were  not  Etruscans,  but  haii 
kept  their  ground  against  the  Etruscansv  It  is  true, 
that  at  alt  events  this  dty  could  not  be  mentioned  by  livy 
(m  occasion  of  Scipio^s  etcpedition;  for  it  had  long  since 
been  transformed  into  a  Latin  colony  X-  The  ruins  of  its 
walls,  which  are  far  beyond  the  dimensicnis  a£  ^  colony, 
belong  to  an  earlier  age ;  but  they  prove  nothings  as  to 
the  nation  that  raised  them ;  for  the  style  of  their  architec- 
ture is  not  confined  to  the  !^truscan  toWns. 

The  walls  of  Fa^sulee,  its  theatre,  and  other  ruins 
that  have  come  to  light  there,  display  a  greatness  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Etruscan  dty :  moreover  it 

•  Liyy  v.  4. 
971  In  SerriuB  en  JEn,  vn.  697.    Hos  di(«t  C^to  Veimtum  q^ndi^isi^ 
auidlio  r^is  Propertii^  qui  eos  Capenam  cum  adolevissent  miserat.  Tbei^. 
must  be  a  gap  after  Vdentum:   the   words  dropt  may   have  been 
juvenifUem  fiiiise^  <^9pidumque. 

fa  Cossa  Volcientium^  m.  8.  In  the  Fasd  Triumphaks  the  nasie 
18  spelt  FuldenieB,  ^ 

t  LiTy  xzvu.  IS.  t  lAyy  xxvn.  10. 
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is  probible  diat  here  as  elsewbere  Sjlk  setded  his  <d- 
lony  in  the  centre  of  a  great  territory,  and  not  by  the  side 
of  A  dependent  town:  indeed  the  only  ground  foi^  its 
being  doubtful  whethar  the  parent  city  of  FlnreHoe  ir«a 
etie  (si  thfe  twelve,  seems  to  me,  that  we  must  tileh  sup- 
pose Lity  overlooked  her :  which  in  this  case  strikes  us  M 
more  especially  impossible*  From  ber  remote  situatim 
it  is  quite  incredible  thi^  her  fall  should  have  been  prior 
to  the  general  peace. 

The  territory  belonging  to  each  ef  the  soterain  cities 
eontdued  several  provincial  towns^  some  of  liitoi  dependent 
eolotdes,  others  inhabited  by  subjects,  die  deaoendanto  of 
the  cM  subjugated  population.  Now  it  was  because  the 
£trusca<i  state  was  founded  on  conCjuest^  that  the  faobletf 
had  sudi  a  multitude  d  clients,  like  the  ThesSalian  Pe^ 
Xnebtm^^:  whom  they  employed  in  taiskwork,  and  witiiotlt 
whom  their  colossal  works  could  hardly  have  been 
aefaieved.  At  Rome  the  relation  between  the  patron  and 
client  was  the  feudal  system  in  its  best  Zorint  but  even 
supposing  that  there  was  a  similar  law  of  cdnscience  among 
the  Etruscans,  binding  the  potroti  ttnd  protedting  thii 
elieUt,  still  it  was  on  her  free  plebeian  estatl^  that  the 
greatness  of  Rome  rested;  and  none  such,  it  is  evident, 
existed  in  any  Etruscan  city.  We  do  indeed  find  « 
sligfht  allusion,  wfaioh  might  be  considered  kS  indioatilig 
that  there  was  a  popular  assembly  at  Tarquinii,  distiiibt 
from  the  general  body  of  the  ruling  hbUses'^^  And 
this  trace  certainly  is  not  to  be  overlooked:  but  who 
will  wartttUt,  that  the  Roman  writer  followed  by  Diohysius 
in  a  narrative  where  all  the  details  must  be  k  late  ita-* 
bellishment,  did  not  merely  transfer  to  Tarquinii  the 
irelation    between    the    Roman   curies  and  commoDrialty  ? 


74  Dionysius  v.  3.    w€i<ra^  rd  yevtl  (flo  the  Vatic.  MS.)  Tmv  T«/>- 
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This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  he  knew  dnd  paid 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  Tarquinii^^^. 

It  was:  not  by  popukr  assemblies,  nor  eVen  by 
deliberations  of  a  numerous  senate,  but  by  meetings  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  land,  the  Magnates  {principes  Etruri€e)f 
that  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation  were  decided  upon^^^ 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  meetings  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumna  were  of  any  other  kind,  or  corresponded  with 
the  institutions  of  nations  really  free,  such  as  the  Latinar 
and  Samnites.  These  Etrurian  chiefs  were  the  persons 
from  whom  the  young  Roman  nobles  received  instruction 
in  the  sacred  sciences  of  divination*^;  a  warlike  sacerdotal 
caste,  like  the  Chaldeans:  these  were  the  Lucumones^^ 
by  whose  ancestors  the  revelations  of  Tages  had  been 
committed  to  writing^*.  If  the  cbnduct  of  the  priests,  at 
Tarquinii,  in  sacrificing  captives,  dressing  themselves  up 
like  infernal  spirits,  and  hurling  snakes  and  burning  torches 
at  the  enemy,  was  common  among  them,  it  was  natural  the 
name  of  such  fanatics  and  juglers  should  be  transferred 
to  lunatics  and  madmen^^.  They  were  patricians,  not 
kings.  Lucumo  of  Clusium,  Lucumo  who  brought  suc^ 
Gour  to  Romulus,  Lucumo  in  fine  who  removed  from 
Tarquinii  to  Rome,  were  represented  in  the  old  traditions 
as  only  leading  men  in  their  respective  cities.  The 
Cilnii,  the  Csecinse,  were  Lucumones,  as  the  Claudii  and 
Valerii  were  patricians ;  they  were  not  less  noble  than  the 
latter  by  birth,  though  as  Romans  accounted  only  among 
the  commonalty. 

These  ruling  houses  were  exposed  to  those  violent  re- 
volutions, by  which  an  oligarchy  is  everywhere  threatened5 

375  The  same  applies^  and  still  more  stroi^ly^  to.  the  mention  of  the 
plebs  at  Arretium^  in  Livy  x.  5. 

76  Livy  X.  16.    Postulavemnt   Samnites  principum   Etruriffi   con- 
cilium.   Quo  coacto^  &c. 

77  Cicero  de  Divin.  i.  41.  de  l^g.  n.  9.    Val.  Maximus  i.  1, 2. 

78  Censorinus'i;  at  the  end. 

79  Fest.  Epit.  V.  ,  Luoomones  quidam  homines  ob  insaniam  ctidl. 
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even  frotti  the  midst  of  its  own  body,  wherever  it  is  not- 
upheld  by  some  powerful  protection  from  without,  open 
or  dissembled.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  bouse  of  the  Cilnii  were  expelled  from  Arretium  by 
force  of  arms,  as  the  factions  of  the  noble  houses  in 
Tuscany  banished  each  other  by  turns  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  also  in  the  spirit  of  these  unhappy  feuds,  for  the 
refugees  to  be  restored  by  the  mediation  of  the  public 
enemy,  the  Romans ^^^:  but  when  these  had  exiled  the 
whole  house  of  the  Tarquins,  the  rigour  of  that  sentence 
was  not  to  be  mitigated  by  any  foreign  intercession. 

Even  so  late  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  we  find  the 
government  of  the  Etruscan  cities  vested  exclusively  in  the 
senators,  that  is,  in  the  nobless.  In  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  the  supreme  power  was  everywhere  shared  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  we  know  what  were  the  sentiments 
of  both  orders  at  that  crisis  :  in  Etruria,  when  a  ferment 
began  to  shew  itself,  it  was  entirely  supprest  by  securing 
the  submission  of  the  senate  at  Arretium :  the  people  are 
quite  oiit  of  the  question®^. 

Now  the  want  of  a  free  and  respectable  commonalty, — 9 
which  the  Etruscans,  obstinately  retaining  and  extending 
their  old  feudal  system,  never  allowed  to  grow  up, — ^was  the 
occasion  of  the  remarkable  weakness  displayed  by  the  great 
Etruscan  cities  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  where  the 
victory  was  decided  by  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
infantry.  The  same  want  led  to  the  dominion  of  the 
serfs  at  Vulsinii;  the  story  of  which,  as  related  by  the 
meagre  writers  of  doubtful  credit  who  are  our  historical 
sources  for  the  period  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  sounds 
no  less  incredible  than  horrible  *.  Were  that  account  true, 
nothing  worse  can  have  been  exhibited  either  in  the  time 
of  the  Anabaptists  or  by  a  negro  insurrection :  but  writers  . 
who  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  citizens  of  Vulsinii, 

380  Livy  X.  3.  5.  81  Livy  xxvn,  24. 

*  Valet.  Max.  ix.  1.    Orosius  17.  5. 
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in  order  to  abandon  tKemselvesl  to  Toluptttous  induigeHees 
without  interruption,  would  eotriaiit  tlieir  armti  ami  tke 
government  to  their  slavesy  are  not  to  be  trusted  impiidtiy 
as  to  the  horrouts  said  to  have  ensued.  Some  report  about 
a  very  unusual  state  of  things  in  to  Etrlisean  eity  had 
been  fabulously  exaggerated  by  Greek  writers*** ;  and  4Jieir 
fictions  were  foolishly  adopted  by  the  Roman:  moreovel* 
it  was  necessary  that  those  ior  whose  extermination  Rome 
had  taken  up  arms,  should  be  represented  as  extremely  cri* 
minal:  and  lastly  the  virulence  of  party  sjniit  was  not  without 
its  influence.  The  marvel  disappears,  as  soon  as  we  per- 
ceive that  the  insurgents  must  have  been  serfs,  not  domestic 
slaves^.  They  had  been  armed  by  the  ruling  class  in  the 
Roman  war:  their  aid  enabled  Vulsitii,  when  deserted 
by  most  of  the  other  towns,  to  be  the  only  one  <^  all 
the  Etruscan  cities  that  carrried  on  an  honorable  strug- 
gle year  after  year  i^ainst   Rome;   and  in  a  fortunate 


382  The  De  Mirabilibus^  inserted  among  the  works  of  Aristotle^  and 
written  about  Ol.  130^  in  which,  as  I  have  already  obserTed,  (p.  20.) 
a  great  deal  is  borrowed  from  Timi&us,  tells  (p.  133,  ed.  Sylb.)  of  a 
Tyrrhenian  dty  Olvapia,  which  submitted  to  be  governed  bj  its 
slaves:  this  must  nndoubtedly  mean  VulfflBii,  whether  we  suppose 
the  author  or  the  transcribers  distorted  the  name.  Had  the  supreme 
power  fallen  into  the  hands  of  domestic  slaves  who  had  been  emanoi!- 
pated, — and  a  Greek  could  scarcely  help  regarding  the  Italian  clients  as 
such ;  for  the  Thessalians  did  not  write  books — the  matter  would  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  dass  of  marrelkus  stories.  But  it  is  htstoriflslj 
and  so  requires  a  rational  interpretation* 

83  Neither  was  it  on  their  domestic  slaves  that  the  Axgives  con- 
ferred the  right  of  citizenship,  alter  their  city  had  been  desolated  by  the 
disaster  in  the  Hebdoma  (Herodot.  vi.  83):  it  was  assuredly  on  the  Gym- 
netes,  the  ArgiVe  serfs  (see  the  Lexicographers  quoted  by  Ruhnken  dd 
Tinueus  t.  frevetrrucov).  Aristotle  instead  of  servants  eidls  them  vc^i* 
o'lKoi :  Polit  ▼.  3*  133.  a«  There  are  numerous  traces  amotig  the  Gte^ 
of  an  ancient  separation  between  those  who  afterward  composed  tiie 
demus,  and  the  burghers,  caused  by  the  bondage  of  the  former  in  early 
times:  for  instance  when  the  Samian  demus,  after  overpowering  the 
aristocrats,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  intermarriage  (Thacyd.  vm.  21) ; 
which  must  evidently  have  beat  an  act  of  retaliation. 
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moment  she  obtained  respectable  terms*.  For  the  defend. 
^8  of  their  common  home  to  become  citizens,  was  a  matter 
of  course :  for  them  to  extend  their  right  of  citizenship  to 
^  right  of  inheriting  from  and  intermarrying  with  the  old 
citizens,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  was  no  less  so: 
and  the  compldnts  against  them  do  not  in  reality  amount 
to  more,  when  stript  of  the  colouring  originally  laid 
on  by  party  hatred,  and  monstrously  overcharged  bj 
silly  deicliGimation.  The  serfs*  on  becoming  masters  may 
have  been  guilty  of  excesses :  but  what  credit  for  candour 
Hasi  we  giTe  to  those,  who  called  down  destruction  on  their 
native  city,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  their 
fellow-countrymen  an  equality  of  rights  ?  who  chose  rather 
that  their  country  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  they 
should  have  to  share  the  rule  of  it  with  others.  The  same 
national  impotence,  the  same  compulsory  precipitate  liber* 
ation  of  the  opprest,  the  same  general  ruin,  were  the  Roman 
patricians  bringing  on,  without  knowing  in  their  folly  what 
they  were  doing,  when  they  persisted  in  keeping  the  com- 
monalty in  servitude,  and  denying  them  their  equitable  rights. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Etruscans  in  Sylla'^s  war  was 
the  act  of  the  whole  people:  the  Roman  franchise  was 
enjoyed  by  every  free  man  without  distinction,  however  the 
old  but  now  expiring  constitutions  excluded  or  restricted 
him  at  home:  and  from  this  war  we  may  see  how  great 
Etruria  would  have  become,  if  all  the  Etruscans  had 
had  a  country  some  centuries  earlier. 

The  regal  ofSce,  not  hereditary  in  a  single  heroic 
family  as  in  Greece,  but  elective  for  life  like  the  Roman, 
continued  at  Veii  until  its  fall'^:  at  Arretium  a  king 
may  have  often  been  taken  from  the  house  of  the  Cilnii^. 


♦  Livy.  X.  37. 

964  Liyy  V.  1.  Had  he  recollected  that  he  had  spoken  of  Lar  Tolum- 
nins  aa  king  of  Veii  hut  34  years  heforey  he  would  not  have  looked  .upon 
this  election  as  a  norelty. 

8ft  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies. 
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A  commoh  highpriest  was  appointed  by  the  twelve  cities, 
and  presided  at  the  national  festivals^^®:  in  enterprises  of 
the  whole  body  the  supreme  command  was  committed  to 
one  of  the  twelve  kings,  who  received  a  lictor  from  each 
city®^.     Even  Porsenna,  highly  as  he  is  celebrated  in  the 
old  poems,    is    nothing    in    Roman   history  but   king   of 
Clusium.    Yet  the  power  of  the  whole  nation  is  set  in  action 
by  him;  and  in  earlier   times  a  union  seems  occasionally 
to  have  been  efifected  by  the  power  of  a  supreme  chief: 
thus   all  the  twelve  cities  pay  homage  to  Tarquin,  con- 
sidered   as    a    Lucumo;    and    the    same    is    implied    in 
the    legends    of   Mezentius    and    Cseles    Vibenna.      But 
from   the   time   when   Roman  history   assumes   the   form 
of  annals,  the  cities  stand  insulated ;  uniting  only  casually 
and   transiently.       Yet  loose  as  was  the  federal  bond  in 
Etruria,  it  was  by  this  that  wars  between  the  cities,  of 
which  we  do  not  find  a  single  trace,  were  prevented. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  their  association,  the  islands 
of  II va  and  Corsica  must  have  been  under  the  dominion, 
not  of  the  whole  nation,  but  only  of  the  adjacent  maritime 
cities*®.  Thus  too  the  Agyllaeans  had  stood  alone,  when, 
about  220,  while  they  were  still  Tyrrhenians,  they  attacked 
the    Phocaeans    of    Alalia*^,    to    dispute    the    possession 

• 

•    386  Livy  V.  1.  87  Livy  x.  8.    Dionysius  m.  61. 

88  Ilva  would  belong  to  Populonia;  and  so  the  furnaces  for  its 
iron  ore  must  have  lain  within  die  territory  of  that  city.  The  Greeks 
received  the  story,  that  no  ore  could  be  smelted  in  that  island  (see  Varro 
quoted  by  Servius  on  JEn.  x.  174.  Strabo  v.  p.  223.  d.),  as  a  marvel: 
even  at  this  day  it  is  never  smelted  there;  because  there  must  be  a  trans- 
port- either  of  coal  or  of  the  ore,  and  the  latter  is  the  more  convenient: 
jUst  as  the  copper  ore  b  conveyed  from  Cornwall  to  Wales. 

89  Herod,  i.  167.  It  is  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  stone  their  prisoners ; 
the  Agyllieans,  who  are  chastised  by  heaven:  can  Herodotus  have  sup- 
posed that  the  sin  of  only  one  people  was  visited  by  the  gods,  and  that  others 
equally  guilty  were  left  unpunished?  That  Agylla  as  then  had  not  yet 
become  Csere,  is  clear  from  her  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle :  the  Etruscans 
would  have  been  content  with  their  own  aruspicy.  The  treasury  of  the 
Agyllsans  at  Delphi  must  belong  of  necessity  to  the  time  when  they 
were  Pelasgians. 
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of  Cymus.  In  order  to  punish  the  piracies  of  the  maritime 
cities,  the  Syrdcusans  overran  both  these  islands  in  299^^4 
and  the  same  must  have  been  the  cities  to  which  Corsica  is 
said  to  have  paid  tribute ^^.  The  Tuscan  colopy  of  Niceefa 
in  this  island  was  perhaps  an  old  one  of  the  Tyrrhenians  ( 
and  from  them  assuredly  came  the  Greek  name  of  Ilva, 
^thalia:  the  Tyrrhenians  mentioned  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  were  unquestionably  Pelasgians. 

The  same  Tyrrhenians  too,   and  not  the   Etruscans^ 
must  have  been  the  people  by  whose  piracies  the  western 
.  seas  were  made  impassable  for  peaceful  mariners,  before  the 
founding  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily^*.      The  same  pi-* 
racies  assuredly  were  the  principal  cause  that  compelled  the 
Phocseans  to  employ  gallies  in  their  voyages  to  Tartessus  *- 
Subsequently  all  the  corsairs  of  the  lower  sea,   even  the 
Antiates,  seem  to  have  passed  among  the  Greeks  for  Tyr- 
rhenians.    But  even  if  the  Etruscans  have  had  to  answer 
for  more  than  they  were  guilty  of,  still  they  fully  deserved 
to   be  stigmatized   and   hated  as  pirates :    Agylla  (Caere) 
was  alone  exempted  from  the  general  opprobium^^     About 
250  a  station  of  armed  ships  was  established  by  Anaxilaus 
of  Rhegium,  near  cape  Scyllaeum,  to  blockade  the  straits 
against  their  corsairs  ^^.     As  Etruria  was  then  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness,  the  Tuscans  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  sent  out  large  fleets  on  naval 
expeditions.      In  278   the    protection   of   Hiero    king   of 
Syracuse  was  invoked  by  Cuma  against  them^:  by  the 
great  defeat  that  their  navy  then  sustained,  their  maritime 
power  seems  to  have  been  broken,  as  Pindar  prayed  that 
it  might  be  ^^.     for  the  naval  armament  of  the  Syracusona 
in  the  year  299,  which  conquered  Ilva  and   ravaged  the 
Tuscan    coast    and    Corsica,    was    not   opposed   by    any 


a^  Diodorus  zx.  88.  91  Diodorus  v.  IS. 

98  Ephorus  in  Strabo  vi.  p.  S67.  c.         93  Strabo  y.  p.  220.  c. 
*  Herod.  I.  163.  94  Strabo  vi.  p.  257.  a. 

»  I>iodoruB  XI.  M.  96  Pyth,  I.  v.  137—141, 
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Tyrrhenian  ships :  it  was  by  bfibevy  that  Etruria  got  rid  ^ 
the  Gh-eek  fleet'^.  Nor  did  aay  naval  force  shew  itself  ia 
36^^  when  Dionysius,  under  the  pretefxt  of  punishing  th^ 
earssitSy  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Caere  with  <x>ly  shcty 
triremes,  and  plundered  Fyrgi^^.  But  in  448  a  Tuscan 
squadron  of  eighteen  ships  came  to  the  assistance  of  Aga^ 
thocles^^;  probably  corsairs.  For  about  that  time  theh: 
piracies  extended  even  into  the  iEgiean,  where  the  natal 
power  of  Athens  had  sunk,  and  that  oi  Rhodes  wan  only 
beginmng  to  rise.  By  desttoying  the  Etruscw^  pirales 
the  Rhodians  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation ^^: 
this  meritoridus  exploit  seems  to  have  been  achieved  in  the 
tune  between  the  death  of  Agathocles  and  the  expedition 
of  Pyrrhud:  for  from  a  prince  like  the  former,  pirates 
were  sure  to  find  pi^tection  at  the  price  of  sharing  thek 
booty ;  and  their  piracies  assuredly  were  not  tolerated  by 
the  Romans,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Antiates.  Indeed 
ft  is  pn>bable  that  they  were  bound  to  deliver  up  all  tbeLr 
ships  of  war  by  the  treaty ;  sinCe  it  was  froBft  the  Greek 
dties^  of.  southern  Italy  that  Rome  obtained  her  few  tri* 
reine»  aad  fifty-4iar  gallies  at  the  beginnHig  of  the  first 
Punic  war^. 

Treaties  between  the  Etruscan  maritime  ckies  and 
Carthage  were  subsisting  so  late  as  the  time  of  Aristotle; 
whereby,  as  in  that  with  Rome  preserved  by  PolylUUs^ 
the  right  of  commerce  w^as  reguliited,  restricted,  a^  s^ 
cured*  If  they  ai»b  contained  stipulation^  about  giving 
assistance^,  these  ctiii  only  have  been  Valid  agakidt  nations 
not  included  in^  stmilar  idltances ;  else  C<irthage  could  ncut 
ha»e  contbueid  lor  centuries  on  ta?ms  o^friendsh^  "with 
Rbm<e.  Perhaps^  luyv^fever  the  assi^a^oce  was  coi^ned  td 
the  allowing  levies  to  be  raised :  in  the  year  448  there  wet<^ 


397  Diodoros  xz.  sa  w  Diodorus  zv.  14; 
99  Diodoroi'  xx.  61. 

400  iEl.  Aristidei^  Khod.  n.  p.  342.  a.  p.  399.  d.  ed.  Cant 
1  Polybins'i.  90.  >  Aristotle'  PoHt.  nr.  9^ 
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a  tliouMaid  Eteuscaa  mereenaniet^^  m  tbe  Punic  army  in 
ScUy:  80,  -when  Pyrrhirs  was  in  that  iskaind,  kivies  we^ 
made  in  Italy  fear  tiie  Carthi^iniaiHi ;  bnt  Rome  ^M  not 
fmid  any  anxiliariieft. 

Their  fruitfuL  kndy  ricb  in  internal  treasweg,  Mypplied 
a]kinda^t  materialar  fov  the  eommercial  sphit  of  the  Etrtis- 
ewft;:  and;  there  was  a  time  when  Tuseany  nmst  have 
he^QL  the  staple!  ef  ctnnmsnrce  ameng  the  eovmtries  o«v'  the 
MedltenraiBeaDD^  the  oAer  nationv  of  Italy,  and  the  remotest 
harbarian  tiibcs)  with  whidi  there  was^  a  commrcmiteatioft 
by  a  seimred  h^h^vciad'  across  the  AIp&^. 

The  wesha  of  the-  Etruscnms;  the  very  ruins  of  which 
aatonish  ua,  eamiot,  it  h  perfectly  evident^  have  beeil 
e28e«uted  ifr  smiafl  stages  without  tai^kmasters  anct  bonii^ 
«ttsn:  bat  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  superiority 
ei  the  Etajuacan  rokrs  in  this-  point  to  the  Egyptian*. 
AH  tiieic  work»  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  have  a 
gr^at  piaiblic  object:  the^  are  not  pyramids,  obeMsks^ 
and  tempkfiv  multiplied  without  number :  if  the  peopfe 
suffered  m  it»  hard*  service,  it  was  not  for  idle  purposes  ^^ 
Sa  tpo^  asd  by  aocans  of  Hke  taskwork  did  Rome  build, 
when:  goveismd  hys  Etruscan  kings:  after  she  became 
iteei,,  att  gre^  works  were  at  a  stand,  until  the  republic  had 
gKOiWQtt  siek  by  its  victories  and  conquests :  and  when  com*- 
pavedi  mife  her  oddest  works  and  withr  those  of  the  Et^us- 
es9^.  iitiesy  -die  bHllding»  of  imperial  Rome  make  but  tot 


40B»Diodorufrxfic.  106* 
4rA3  fax  a&thj?  JbewoB*    PseadH-Afistot    Uept  $avf^  owcovo^* 
p.  102. 

5  I  grant,  no  expenditure  was  ever  squandered  so  lavishly  by  the 
i^yptiansy  as  that  which  must  have  been  laid  out  on  the  sepulere  of  the 
mythical  hex)  Porsenna,  if  we  might  rely  on  the  description  of  it  taken 
by  Varro  from  native  books.  Pliny's  expressions  (xxxvi.  X9.  3,  4.) 
shew  that  no  trace  of  it  can  have  been  visible  in  his  time:  and  yet  so 
ookssfll  an  edi#ce  must  have  lasted  undamaged' down  to  this  day :  so  that 
it  can  be  ifdthing  but  a  dream.  Indeed  a  building  like  the  one  described 
by  Varro  is  absolutely  impossible^  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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inconsiderable,  figure.  The  walls  of  Volterra  and  othef 
capitals  are  constructed  of  huge  blocks,  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  not  been  studiously  demolished  by  hostile  vio- 
lence, still  subsist  in  imperishable  solidity.  The  theatre 
at  Fiesole,  and  a  colossal  building  near  it,  are  on  an 
equally  grand  scale:  yet  this  style  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Etruscans  exclusively.  It  prevails  in  all  the  monuments 
of  Latium  and  ancient  Rome,  from  the  cell  of  the  temple 
at  Gabii,  to  the  wall  round  the  forum  of  Augustus:  and 
the  probability  is  rather  that  it  was  derived  by  the 
Etruscans  from   the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

The  greatest  part  of  Tuscany  is  mountainous :  the  rich 
valley  through  which  the  Arno  .flows,  was  anciently  a  lake 
and  swamp.  There  was  a  lake  from  Segna  to  below  Fiesole, 
and  toward  Prato:  the  valley  was  blocked  up  by  mount 
Gonfalina:  this  rock  has  been  cut  through,  and  a  passage 
opened  for  the  stream  toward  Pisa^®.  When  the  walls  of 
Fiesole  were  built,  this  whole  extent  was  still  filled  with 
water ;  as  is  proved  by  the  apertures  for  drains^.  The 
water  covered  the  site  where  Florence  now  stands^:  to 
refer  that  city  to  the  Etruscan  age  is  a  notion  utterly  unte- 
nable. But  there  has  also  been  a  cut  made  near  La  Incisa, 
^o  redeem  the  rich  fields  of  the  upper  Val  d'Amo  from 
the  water:  unless  it  was  into  the  Clanis  that  the  streams, 
which  now  form  this  part  of  the  river,  discharged  them-, 
selves  of  yore,  and  the  purpose  was  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  Tiber.  The  swamps  through  which 
Hannibal  marched*,  are  those  which  have  now  been 
drained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Arno:  in  those 
days  they  may  have  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  Gauls 


406  Of  this  even  Giovanni  Villani  was  aware:  i.  43. 

7  The  peasant  who  guides  strangers  there>  has  been  led  by  his  plabi 
sense  to  find  this  out. 

a  Hence  the  dreadful  inundations  the  city  experienced  in  the  middle, 
ages:  the  ground  now  has  been  much  raised.  • 

*  Livy  xxn.  8. 
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and  Ligurians :  perhaps  they  had  been  drained  in  an  earUer 
«ige,  and   afterward   for   that   purpose  abandoned  to   the 
irruption  of  the  waters*     On  the  Po,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hadria,  the  art  of  turning  off  muddy  rivers  had  beesi 
practised  by  the  Etruscans  with  *  success :    which  rivers, 
if  kept  shut  up  between  dams^  are  continually  raising  their 
beds,  so  that  after  tiie  lapse  of  centuries  they  stacnd  on 
3,  level  far  above  that  of  the  adjoining  country;  and  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  dykes  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, until  the  perseverance  of  man  is  at  last  exhausted 
in  the  unequal  contest  with  the  powers  of  nature..    Now 
one  among  the  useful  arts  carried  on  by  the  Tuscans  in 
our  days,  is  that  of  diverting  such  watars  >into  marshes, 
in  order  to  draw   them  off  again,    when  the.  fertilizing 
-deposit  has  been  secreted:  by  this  system  the  CMana  has 
gradually  been  convei'ted  from  a  barren  pestalential  swamp 
into  a  rich  plain.     Where  a  delta  however  has  begun  to 
form,  in  the  Po,  as  in  the  Nile  and  the  Missisippi,  stand- 
ing waters  will  collect  between  the  arms  of  the  riv^, 
and  its  mouths  are  protruded  into  the  sea;  and. the  furAer 
the  mouths  advance   and  diverge  from  each  other,    the 
broader  and   deeper  do  the  lakes  and  inland  seas  made 
by  these   waters  become.      It  is  .with  reference,  to.  the 
overlaying  of  swamps  like   the  Ghianaj  a  process  which 
at  the  same  time  prevents  the  bed  of  the  river  growing 
higher,  that  we  must  understand  Pliny ^s  account  of  the 
stream  of  the  Po  being  guided  by  the  Tuscans  initq  the 
morasses  of  the  Hadrians ^^:  similar  works  are  needed  th^re 
at  this  day^     The  channels  too  by  which  the  .Po  disolmrges 
itself,  were  dug  by  the  Tuscans  or  by  their  subjects ;  and 
^heir  canals  and  dams  were  the  means  by  twhich  its  dekta 
was  constructed.      Another  method  of  gaining  land  in  use 
amongst  them,  consisted  in  letting  off  lakes  that  had  formed 
in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  by  tunnels  cut  through 

409  Pliny  ni.  20.    Omnia  ea  flumina  fossasque  primi — ^fecere  Thusci ; 
^esto  amnis  impetu  per  transversum  in  Atrianorum  paludes. 
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the  Men  ci  the  hiU.  In  the  tarrttory  of  P«mgiit  oBd  v» 
the  SuburbicarieB  Tufcia  theiw  are  Hmnw  of  nusajr  9mh 
Inkes,  wMeh  a«  complete j  dried  up$  the  ttunoeie  ere 
imikiioMm  and  nearer  cLeaied  out,  but  afcill  work. 

l%e  nnown  isf  the  Etruaeaaa^  aa  a  oatiao  peeiiliiirly 
exoelUng  in  the  oiti^  is  S0  estaUidied,  tbaft  I  cwnot 
expect  a  favorable  leoeption  for  the  con^tinre^  that  the 
wcnrfcs  ia  bi^ouBe  end  dej  end  the  basHwUefe  eltrfbuted 
to  them,  fwere  tike  produee,  boI  of  the  ruHng  peii^ile^  but 
of  tfaek  eubjedt  bondmea,  aaid  that  the  Etruaeaas  pask- 
p^y  so  Balled  wene  no  less  aiiea  from  die  aits  then  the 
Romans.  Yet  I  bdieye  tkat  the  etrilung  dilTenmee  wfi 
^■baerve  betveen  ithe  works  of  Tarquinii  land  Arnetium, 
ip  to  be.  aoeounted  flpr  fyom  the  earlier  inbabitoBi»  ei 
aorthem  and  southeni  -Tusqany  hekkg  of  diCenaiit  origki. 
'f^he  worlm  vUioh  are  pecidiar  fto  Yolaterrfl?  weire  oiecwc 
ek>aed  by  ite  stoaaKMiarries.  But  the  tmo  ibrmer  cities 
Viought  ip  Ay.  dTpnoduee  of  Airaliuia  ^^  ml  v«a» 
mitik  very  efegaat  Agates  m  idEef,  of  a  taste  altogeliier 
pscuHar^:  those  of  Tanqu&aii  wer^  paiiMted,  and  m 
eidour  and  drawing  exsKstly  like  some  dJacovened  near 
£bffjnth,  and  engraved  ta  Dodwdl^,  while  tiiey  difered 
finm  the  C!ampanian  in  aK  the  aame  pvtindaK  as  the 
&rask.  These  apt  only  finrnd  in  the  district  of  T«ri- 
j|«mii;  and,  vAete  thqr  ooeur,  theae  jof  Ascetium  aoe 
auwer  mat  with.  Their  strfldng  maevblaiiee  po  fhe 
Cbriddiiaa  qraaes  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Dunantiis, 
mad  Us  oaBBpameas,  the  potters  Eudiir  and  SugraBOGUtt^^i 
whiih  is  clearly  meant  to  exprnas  that  from  Corinth 
did  Tar<|uiiui  derive  h&t  skill  m  handling  elay,  and 
tke  deganee  of  het  dinwmg  on  her  vases.  l%is  mir- 
fiies  the  ei^almiee  of  a  peediar  intencourae  with  fihreeoe, 
audi  as   was   cmried   oa   by   the   neij^ibouring  etty  ai 

Agytta* 

410  Works  of  this  kind  wcfe  sdll  eiciecated  in  the  time  of  Ajagastas, 
yrhea  the  art  of  making  the  jCsmpanian  vases  was  ntteriy  lost 

*  Tonr  through  Greece  n.  196.  ii  fictaics.    Fliny  zzxv.  4S~ 
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The  Etruscan  ^t^taes  v^  the  earlien^  ages  weipre  qf 
day;  lik^  tfau^  fgur-ihors^  ehariot  tm  the  GapUp]^  templfPi, 
said  to  hi^ve  h^f^i^  set  up  at  the  tune  of  its  dedications 
Svut  the  9tatu^  belonging  to  the  first  ages  of  Eom^ 
seyeral  of  whieb  were  loj^g  preserved^  were  prpbab^  upir 
foTJDoly  of  br/inz^^^^:  and  (this  is  titte  n^aterial  of  all  th^ 
jpAsterpi^ces  that  ^hed  lustr/*  on  Etruscan  art. 

To  deny  tb^t  this  art  pwi^  its  refinement  to  the 
&reeks^  is  extr^^ely  idle^  Its  original  rudeness  is  prDVf4 
by  works  of  a  very  ie»rjy  date ;  a^d  to  the  Oreekf  alone 
was  that  idea  revealed^  by  whifji  the  human  bpdy  is 
fashioned  into  life  and  beauty*  tt  was  from  their  gysnius 
Jtbat  tbe  spark  prpceed^»  by  whkh  suseeptj}>le  natures  bar^ 
been  kindled  in  wery  susceptible  pec^e,  Hence  tkp 
subjects  Qji  thp  most  b^0utifi4  Etruscan  works  of  <art  ofi^ 
belong  tP  Greek  mythology;  but^  halving  once  b^  eso^ 
%htoied9  the  T»8can3  were  also  able  to  treat  their  own 
^xuii^jbions  in  tJtiue  spirit  of  Gr^ks,  One  thii^  that  3trik^ 
us^  as  thou^  it  were  ^  natopnal  i^haracteristicy  i»  th9f 
their  drawing  is  often  extremely  correct^  without  any  re^ 
gard  tp  jgrace :  indeed  the  style  is  exactly  likp  that  pf  th^ 
Tuisfian  paintfxs  who  lived  at  the  revival  pf  art  in  th? 
middle  age^". 

Even  supppsing  th^  artirt  whp  executed  the  sh^wolf 
pf  the  CjapitigJ,  was  npt  an  Etruscan,  stijl  in  this  wprk, 
which  haa  np  opunterpart  an^ong  those  pf  the  Qri^ek^^ 
we  cle^ly   se^  ii^t   Etxiiscan    art   vm^t  have   b^w 


m  The  iMible  works  in  ih^  eldest  styH  whether  statues  or  hf»- 

^  J^ana  wm  not  w^k^  tiU  v^  Ja^  gf)  ^oqg  ^  brofm  ww  no^p^ 

dear,  cas^iiijg;  mpst  ,haye  been  preferred  to  ^e  i&r  mqare  diffipult  pro- 
cess of  sculpture. 

13  On  this  point  Micali's  work  is  extremely  valuable.  The  reader 
may  look  in  it  at  the  engrayings  of  Etruscan  bas-reliefs,  particularly  at 
pL  188,  for  %he  cou»ten«iees.  The  idea  pf  pL  83,  which  is  uidike  any 
iMag  Greek,  and  its  execution,  are  exceedingly  €ne:  ^  genius  <Kf 
death  in  pi  44  is  a. perfect  dierub. 

I  2 
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about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  And  this  must 
probably  have  been  the  age  of  their  finest  gems :  every- 
thing that  is  tamer,  more  delicate,  and  softer,  belongs 
to  a  later,  in  part  to  a  much  later  period.  In  the  t^o 
centuries  between  the  crisis  when  the  relation  of  Etruria 
to  Rome  was  decided,  and  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  arts 
must  have  been  very  flourishing:  the  people  were  living 
in  profound  peace  and  great  wealth :  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  only  disturbed  by  two  storms  which 
passed  rapidly  over;  in  one  campaign  of  the  Cisalpine, 
and.  in  the  second  of  HannibaPs  war. 

Tuscan  art  had  no  national  heroic  story  to  work  on : 
like  that  of  other  countries  it  sought  for  its  subjects  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks :  so  that  the  stories  of  Thebes 
and  Ilium  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  people.  That 
the  circulation  of  Greek  poems  had  spread  even  into 
Etruria,  is  not  to  be  questioned :  the  West  and  Carthage 
'itself  were  open  to  Greek  literature ;  Inycum,  that  obscure 
town  of  the  Sicanians,  was  not  the  only  place  where  the  Greek 
sophists  made  money  ^^^;  and  in  earlier  times  a  rhapso- 
dist  must  surely  have  been  still  more  welcome.  When  even 
the  Romans  were  reading  Greek,  the  study  would  certainly 
be  yet  more  prevalent  amid  the  quiet  of  Etruria.  But 
it  was  not  in  a  foreign  language  alone  that  the  Greek 
'stories  were  listened  to :  the  works  of  art  are  not  unfre- 
quently  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  heroes,  altered 
however  to  suit  the  forms  of  the  Etruscan  language; 
and  this  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  they  lived  in  the 
.speedi  of  the  nation,  and  in  poems  in  the  native  tongue. 
Varro  too  mentions  some  Tuscan  tragedies  by  one  Volnius, 
who,  from  his  way  of  speaking  of  him,  seems  to  have  lived 
not  long  before'*:    these  tragedies   might  have  been   an 

414  Flato  Hipp.  p.  883.  c 

Iff  Vano  de  1.  L.  iv.  9.  p.  17.  Ut  Volmus  dicebat  qui  tragoedias 
TuBcas  scripsit  Folniua  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  MS.  VohmiF- 
nhiSy  as  the  editions  have  it,  is  one  of  the  corruptions  introduced  by 
Pomponius  Laetus. 
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exercise  of  ingenuity  with  which  the  nation  had  no  con- 
cern: but  on  the,  other  hand  we  have  evidence  in  the 
theatre  at  Faesiihe  that  Greek  dramas,  either  ori^nals 
or  translations,  were  performed  there,  as  they  were  in 
Latium  at  Tusculum  and  Bovillae:  were  it  not  so,  the 
construction  of  such  a  building  in  the  Greek  form  would 
be  unaccountable.  Noi:  can  it  be  doubted  that  this 
theatre  was  built  before  the  time  of  Syila :  its  size 
and  magnificence  are  far  beyond  the  scale  of  a  Roman 
military  colony:  besides  how  could  such  a  colony  have 
wished  for  anything  but  an  amphitheatre  ?  There  seem^ 
moreover  to  be  very  good  ground  for  the  Florentine  tradi- 
tion, that  Florence  wiw  built  by  Sylla's  colony,  and  that  it 
did  not  settle  on  the  hill.  However  in  no  Etruscan 
inscription  do  we  find  any  thing  bearing  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  rhythms  of  the  Greeks,  which  could 
not  have  escaped  us  even  in  a  language  totally  unin- 
telligible; nor  indeed  anything  bearing  the  least  sem- 
blance of  verse.  The  town  from  which  the  Fescennine 
musical  dialogue  took  its  name,  belonged  to  the  Faliscans, 
not  to  the  Etruscans  *^^ 

It  was  from  Etruria  that  the  music  of  the  Romans 
was  derived:  their  stage-singers  too  came  from  thence. 
Like  the  minstrel  in  .the  middle  ages,  the  Etruscan  hister 
danced  and  sang  to  instrumental  music,  in  which  the 
time  served  as  an  equivalent  for  verse,  instead  of  any 
regular  measure.  Stringed  instruments  are  to  be  met 
with  here  and  there  on  the  monuments ;  but  the  proper 
native  instrument  was  the  flute. 

The  Etruscan  characters  were  formed,  like  the  Greek, 
from  the  same  alphabet,  among  the  various  ones  of  dif- 
ferent origin  found  in  Asia,  whence  all  the  modes  of 
writing  used  in  Europe  are  derived.  That  the  Etruscans 
received  it  immediately  from  the  Phenicians,  would  not 
be  proved  by  their  custom  of  proceeding  from  right  tq 

416  Virgil  JEn.yn.  695. 
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left :  biit  theuf  oittltting  the  short  vowels,  ttkd  thifeir  prde- 
tfee  of  tiothvg  douMed  consoiiftnts  hy  a  ifingle  letter,  as 
is  dofle  in  dll  the  Aramaic  systems  of  trrifiiig,  are  ptrrdy 
Panic !  so  is  the  wattt  of  the  tawtl  O  t  though  nothing 
can  be  determined  frem  this  as  to  the  sound,  trUch 
the  Semitic  langaageii  have. 

But  the  Fbenicians  designated  numl)^s  by  letters: 
tkoi  so  the  Etruscans.  The  numerals  we  call  Hdman, 
lire  Btruiican ;  and  they  occur  frequently  on  their  nionu- 
ments : .  they  arc*  the  remnants  of  a  hieroglyphical  art  of 
writing,  which  Was  in  use  before  the  age  cft  the  alj^habef icat, 
and,  like  the  numerals  dt  the  Aztecans,  represent  sdme 
object  that  was  associated  with  a  partietdar  number. 
They  atB  indigenous,  and  belong  to  the  time  whetl  the 
West  Was  Subsisting  With  all  its  mighial  pecufiatities, 
bisfore  it  etperienced  any  influence  firom  Asia;  to  the 
time  when  the  Turdetanians  were  (artaitig  their  alphabet 
and  their  literature*". 

The  profane  iNJences  of  Etrurla  likewise,  het  medicine, 
physics,  and  astroncuhy,  were  not  borrowed  either  fronf 
the  Greeks  or  the  Carthaginians:  perhaps  lUey  wert^ 
brought  by  the  nation  from  the  North,  the  seat  of  her 
gOds^.  Here  we  meet  with  the  sismre  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  which  strikes  us  with  astonishment  in  tli^ 
new  wotid,  an  extremely  accurate  method  of  determining 
time;  and  this  method,  so  far  as  regards  the  cycHcd 
year,  proceeded  on  tiie  very  principles  observed  by  fte 
iramevs  of  the  old  Mexican  contpiltation :  portions  of 
time  were  measured,  withotit  regard  to. the  fdienometta 
of  the  mooit,  but  of  very  long  periods  determmed  with 
aceuriK^y  oa  astrt«dmieal  grounds :  among  tlie  Etruscans 


417  Strabo  m.  p^  139.  c^    Not  however  t&at  this  literature  was. sue 
thousand  years  old.    Instead  of  vofxow  inficTpov^  d^aKury^iXiwv  ctmki 
which  would  not  eten  be  Oreek^  we  must  read  v.  £•  e.  iwwv.     Beside 
these  they  bad  histories  and  poems. 
18  Festus  V.  sinistrv  ates. 
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lMiwer«f  tbcsre  wa&  also  a  civil  luter  ye«r,   ths  cjrdical 
^cflTTing  only  bb  m  correctioti  for  h. 

Their  Mstor  j^  like  that  of  the  BramiR*  aad  ChaldeanSf 
wan  iftsertttd  in  on  astaroDOnnoo^'theolc^cal  oullm^y  wbieh 
iiiifluded  the  whole  oouf  de  of  tiiiie»  Aad  tau^l,  thai  thcr 
huitiati  race  of  the  present  ereatiolt  has  eight  secular 
days  assigned  to  it ;  each  day  ta  a  firesb  peof^  i  aild 
thai  duriag  the  oontinuanee  c^  cte  people  prophecy  i» 
to  b^  in  bonoury  during  that  of  anether  in  abasemenl^^^* 
The  Etruscan  week  was  of  eight  days ;  aad  aa  it  h 
highly  prdbable  that  each  secular  day,  like  thai  of  the 
SiruMiaiia  thenutelTes^y  eontdnod  ten  secies  or  HQO  years^ 
^809  yeafisr  made  a  secular  week.  The  next  irikit  itnme- 
diately  ahove  the  week  was  the  year,  6f  BB  weeks  oi'  B04t 
d^y^0  Thus  a  secular  year  would  number  ^34400  year» ; 
altid  It  may  he  canjectur c^  that  this  waa  the  period  aseula^ 
for  the  duratiiMi  of  the  uniTerse;  urilesb  tiiey  went  on  to 
eeettlar  sedles^  Aeeording  to  their  rdigkMi,  a  limit  and 
€Sld  was  fixed  to  the  life  even  of  the  In^i^t  gods,^^  d^ 
in  tlie  thedlogy  of  the  Scandinatiane:  eiich  a  setitlar 
yeai-  fh^  wa«  probably  ihe  term  aalignod  to  the  Ufe  of 
the  gods,  as  the  natiural  seckf  was  td  Ihe  life  of  mait^ 
Ih^  seeular  day  to  that  of  naticm^  the  secular  WeA  to 
thftt  €ft  one  human  raee.  They  tauglit,  aa  we  kuoW  hifi* 
t«4eally,  that  the  Mpiration  of  each  secular  day  wai* 
a^ounccd  by  wondera  and  Agoa^  intcUlg;iU^  to  themes 
flO  was  the  tH&s^  d  every  naturnl  secley  tea  ef  wlmb^ 
of  unequal  length,  made  vtp  a  great  day :  the  Ags»  by 
whi<^  each  of*  these  epochs  had  becii  alinouncied^  weito 
recorded  in  their  hiitory.     This^  Vairtf  saya^,  wafr  wrtttetl 

4%»  nutafoh  Syllft  c.  7.  »  VavMr  in  €eiis<MnaH^  17. 

21  Varro  is  Afnot^ito  qaoited  by  Mieali  n.  p.  $6. 

82  Platarch  Sylla  c  7.  It  was  in  this  sease  that  the  cothet  whkh 
appeared  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar  was  regarded  by  t&e  aruspex 
Volcatius  as  the  sign  that  announced  the  end  of  the  nin^  He^Ie  (Berrtos 
on  Eel.  IX.  47.  cited  by  Voss  on  £cl.  iv.  5.) ;  although  this  referred  to 
Rome,  not  to  Etruria.  23  In  Censorinus,  17« 
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in  the  eighth  secle  of  the  nation.  A  natural  secle  was. 
measured,  by  the  duration  of  man^s  longest  life:  the 
&st  secle  of  a  state  ended  with  the  death  of  the  longest 
liver  among  all  the  persons  bom  on  the  day  it  was 
founded;    the   second  lasted   until  none   was  left  of  all  i 

who  were  living  at  the  close  of  the  first;  and   so  forth..  ^ 

The  first  seven  secies  of  the  Etruscans  amounted  to  781 
years :  but  the  sum  total  of  the  years  in  the  ten  variable 
secies  was  equal  to  that  in  the  ten  fixed,  each  of  which 
contained  110. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  666  it  was  announced  by  the 
aruspexes  that  the  secular  day  of  the  Etruscan  people 
was  drawing  to  a  close  ^^^ :  and  if  we  assume,  what  must 
surely  be  granted,  that  in  doing  this  they  acted  in  con- 
^nanc^  with  their  writings,  then  the  Etruscan  computation 
of  time  began  434  years  before  Rome,  the  eighth  sede  in 
the  year  347,  and  the  annals  mentioned  by  Varro  were 
written  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  city. 
The  epoch  666  answ^s  with  singular  exactness  to  that 
at  which  the  nation  actually  ceased  to  exist:  it  had  been 
incorporated  by  the  Romans  a  short  time  before,  and  was 
almost  exterminated  by  Sylla  eight  years  after. 

A  free  expansion  of  the  intellect  in  poetry  and  science 
could  never  take  place  among  a. people  whose  pride  and 
study  lay  in  divination  and  ritual  worship.  It  was  from 
them  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  the  most  important 
part  of  that  science  which  makes  use  of  signs  in  conjec- 
turing the  will  of  the  gods:  they  alone  could  see  through 
the  meaning  of  terrific  prodigies,  and  knew  how  tp  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  celestial  powers.  The  pure  and  infalli-. 
ble  source  of  this  learning  was  supposed  to  be  the  national 
property  of  the  Etruscans,  ever  since  the  time  when  it 
was  taught  them  by  Tages ;  a  wise  dwarf,  who  rose  out 
of  the  ground,  such  as  occurs  m  the  ancient  fables  of 
the  Grermahs.  , 

4M  Plutarch  Sylla  c.  7. 
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By  the  East  the  decrees  of  destiny  were  read  in  the 
stars,  by  Etruria  and  Greece  in  the  entrails  of  victims: 
in  expounding  the  flight  of  birds,  if  the  Etruscans  did 
not  ^together  neglect  it,  the  Sabellians  were  greater 
V  masters.      But  the  peculiar  secret  of  the  Etruscans  was 

the  interpretation  of  lightning :  this,  and  all  the  branches 
of  their  aruspicy,  were  taught  in  their  sacerdotal  schools  **^t 
they  were  also  laid  down  however  in  the  sacred  books 
wherein  the  oral  instructions  of  Tages  were  recorded. 

In  the  East  and  in  Italy  the  soothsayer  was  a  tyrant,- 
and  the  abettor  of  the  ruling  powers ;  he  always  tried  to 
keep  the  people  in  chains.  Of  this  yoke  the  stirring  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  soon  eased  itself;  although  they  were  willing 
to  believe  that  the  soul  is  possest  of  secret  faculties 
by  which  it  is  often  enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  in  its  forebodings  and  dreams.  By  the  nobler 
hero  of  the  Iliad  omens  are  treated  with  contempt,  at 
the  call  to  defend  his  country :  at  Rome  the  yoke  of 
a  degrading  superstition,  which  was  abused  as  an  instru- 
ment  of  tyranny  by  the  aristocracy,  was  not  broken,  until 
infidelity  was  introduced  by  the  Calabrian  Greek,  Ennius, 
and  became  naturalized  as  morals  declined.  Such  is 
the  concatenation  of  human  affairs,  that,  as  the  best  of 
things  have  something  bad  growing  to  them  and  causing 
their  inward  decay,  the  extirpation  of  this  incidental  evil 
may  afford  us  some  consolation,  when  the  ruins  of  what 
once  was  excellent  are  swept  away,  with  all  their  pleasing 
recollections  and  illusions:  there  is  no  ill  without  some 
good  at  its  side. 

The  contents  of  the  ritual  books  were  of  a  different 
kind :  they  resembled  the  Mosaical  in  prescribing  the 
laws. of  the  state  as  the  law  of  the  gods;  they  ordained 
the  course  to  be  observed  in  founding  and  building 
a  city,  in  establishing  and  consecrating  such  edifices  and 
places  as  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable;  they  settled 

425  See  above,  n.  377. 
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the  cdnstitutioti  of  the  curies,  tribes,  sM  c^luries**^,  and 
genersilly  all  regulations  relative  td  Wfti*  And  peaee*'. 
l:Tie  same  too  ^erd  the  IdwS  otftgittally  obeyed  by  thd 
Roniaiis;  who  felaxed  their  tiefs,  wfthoUt  <5^^ng  thetti 
aside;  and  whose  anxiety  nevet  to  Abcdish  them,  but  to 
leave  the  appearance  sttbsistitig  whett  the  resSity  had 
lost  it^  mei^iittg,  was  a  I'esult  of  their  ori^td  sdtictity. 
Ttiose  bddks  Itttist  undoubtedly  have  bcfefl  the  futtda* 
mental  teHi  for  the  imaln  part  of  ther  pontifical  law :  the 
institutidns  however  in  Whidi  ike  pWlAttifeafy  step  was  to 
draw  the  limits  of  a  tetnple  for  auguries^  Such  as  the 
law  for  measuring  land  and  for  marking  oixi  a  camp, 
wete  more  probably  grounded  on  the  religious  bodks  of 
the  Sabines. 

In  the  account  that  remains  of  the  Reman  ritual 
books,  they  are  expressly  called  Ett^ctscan :  but  as  in 
the  Roman  writings  which  we  possess,  no  distinction  is 
ever  made  between  Tuscan  and  Etruscan,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  those  books  wcrre  derived  from  the 
same  people  by  whom  the  doctrines  of  Tages  were 
preserved.  The  same  uncertainty  haiigs  ov«r.  the  Copi-' 
toline  temple,  which  is  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  Etruscans 
in  the  union  of  its  three  deities,  as  well  as  in  its  architec- 
ture. Indisputably  however  it  was  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Etruscans  that  Roman  youths  of  rank  were 
instructed  so  late  as  about  the  middle  at  the  fifth  cemtui^y, 
as  they  were  subsequently  in  those  of  the  Greeks*®:  tMs 
veneration  shifted  round  afterward  into  contempt  for  the 
old-fashioned  lore,    and    forgetfulness    of    its    eidsteneis^ 


4S6  Sach  is  die  erkpteasaOt  of  Festasi  Whatev^  tlMt  Wirit^>  who  k 
0lleii  itil»takeii  about  uieieAt  custdms^  iB«y  havf  meant  by  k^  thctt 
books  cad  only  have  related  to  the  jHrimitiv^  e^MtitudoB,  in  wliich 
the  centuries  were  composed  of  the  equestrian  houses.  This  consd- 
tution  could  not  be  changed :  that  of  Servius  Tullius  might,  like  an^ 
other,  and  was  so. 

27  Festus  V.  rituales.  28  Livy  ix.  36. 
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Uiid<mbteclly  too  it  irds  frbm  thd  gelntdfie  Etrusefltni^  that 
the  badges  of  the  highest  itfaglstraey  ^ei'e  adopted  by 
the  Roznctn  kings. 

Ttidcany  pifoduees  fill  the  tieeessJattietf  df  life  in  abun*. 
dance,'  and  the  Etntscand  were  not  unwifflng  to  enjoy  what 
natni'e  gave  them  i  their  northern  ctistom  ctf  fitting  doitn 
tuAee  a  day  to  weBJoaded  bdards^  Was  ttiattel*  6f  snrprtse 
itnd  ^eahdal  to  the  6)!'e^kd,  whei^  bodies  vtete  i^atisfied 
with  veify  little  hoiirishment.  We  hare  A  descriptioh  Tw 
Posddonius  <tf  the  Way  of  Hvitig  in  Etniria,  mieh  as  it 
wsui  befote  SyDa's  war :  from  the  Asiattic  luxury  rf 
embf oidf^ed  carpets,  silver  plate,  and  trdns  of  beautiful 
Aoves  richly  clad*®,  we  may  dee  how  the  country  had 
tbriveh  Unde^  the  rdations  in  which  it  stood  to  VLotiiet 
irhirin  a  few  yea^ft  dl  this  wealth  became  the  boofy  of 
scddiers,  and  the  towns  with  thtiir  territories  were  par* 
defied  out  among  the  legions. 

As  to  what  Theopc^Kpas  sikys  Cdncerinmg  the  ilhiUttdesti 
I^'offigacy  of  the  Etruscansj*  we  may  join  the  modern 
Italians  in  altogether  rejecting  it:  his  credulity  and  hid 
fondness  for  telling  scandalous  stories  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  Even  if  his  statement  could  be  partially 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  there  were  some  powerful 
lords,  who,  secure  of  impunity,  had  abandoned  them- 
selves to  horrible  licentiousness,  such  as  became  the 
fashion  at  Rome  under  the  emperors,  still  the  body  of 
the  nation  cannot  have  been  liable  to  the  charge.  But 
that  associations  for  or^es  such  as  Theopompus  describes 
— such  as  have  been  found  in  the  Society  islands — should 
have  existed,  even  among  the  most  corrupt  of  the  nobles, 
is  the  more  improbable,  since,  as  has  been  observed  by 
others,  no  licentious  representations  are  to  be  found  on 
any  Etruscan  works  of  art. 


429  Diodorus  v.  40.    Athensus  iv.  153.  d. 
*  AthenseuB  xu.  p.  517. 
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Etruria  was  standing  at  the  summit  of  its  greatness^ 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  !|%ome.  In  thes 
next  she  lost  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Apennines, 
withr  Veii,  and  Capena :  a  great  part  of  the  fifth  century 
was  passed  in  an  irresolute  struggle,  never  carried  on 
with  warlike  perseverance  by  any  state  except  Vulsinii, 
against  the  prevailing  star  of  Rome,  After  this  the  nation 
(enjoyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose;  even  during 
the  second  Punic  war  her  prosperity  was  so  fa;r  restored, 
that  Arretium  by  itself  was  able  to  support  Scipio^s 
African  expedition  with  arms  and  corn  for  a  whole  army, 
and  with  pay  for  the  crew  of  a  fleet:  and  in  this  state 
of  ease  they  felt  no  desire  for  the  Roman  franchise^  by 
which  such  as  shared  it  were  bound  to  the  performance 
of  hard  duties.  When  they  had  received  it  however,  they 
displayed  no  less  fortitude  than  the  Marsians  and  Sam- 
nites  in  maintaining  its  full  honour :  but  they  were  hardly 
treated  by  fortune;  and  her  injustice  was  increased  by 
h^  consigning  to  oblivion  the  story  of  their  heroic  re- 
sistance to  Sylla. 
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According  to  the  practice  of  multiplying  the  forms 
of  the  Italian  national  names,  the  Umbri  must  also  have 
been  called  Ufnbrid:  this  was  pronounced  Ombrici  by 
the  Greeks,  who  made  out  that  it  contained  an  allusion 
to  their  great  antiquity.  The  name  was  to  indicate  that 
they  had  existed  even  before  those  rain-floods,  by  which 
in  many  countries,  as  the  Greek  sages  agreed  with  others 
in  believing,  earlier  races  of  men  had  been  destroyed. 
This  etymological  trifling,  it  is  probable,  was  never  meant 
seriously:  it  is  certain  however  that  the  Umbrians  were 
a  great  nation,  before  the  time  of  the  Etruscans,  in  that 
of  the  Sicelians,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  called 
a  most  ancient  and  genuine  people  of  Italy  **^.  Their 
city,*  Ameria,  was  built  according  to  Cato'^  964  years  before 
the  war  with  Perseus,  or  381  before  Rome.  It  is  certain 
too  that  the  country  they  inhabited  of  old  was  very  exten- 
sive; probably  not  only  what  retained  the  name  of  Umbria, 
but  also,  as  has  been  observed  already  *y  the  south  of  Etru- 
ria ;  and,  according  to  distinct  Roman  traditions,  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Sabines  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tiber.  On  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Apennines  toward 
the  upper  sea  and  the  Fo,  they  are  said  to  have  spread 
as  conquerors,  to  have  expelled  the  Libumians  as  well 
as  the  Siculians  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintained 


430  Antiquissima gens  Italie:  as  the  JEquians  too  are  called;  bj  way 
of  contrast  to  the  Etruscans  who  had  immigrated,  to  the  Latins  who  were 
a  mixed  race,  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  who  owed  thai  origin  to 
emigration  and  conquest,  and  were  likewise  mixed  races,  and  so  on. 

31  Pliny  m.  19.  *  Above  p.  113. 
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an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Etruscans  for  the  territory 
on  the  lower  Po. 

In  history  the  Umbrians  are  found  restricted  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber;  with  some  scattered  towns  on 
the  coast  and  near  the  Po,  preserved  to  them  partly, 
as  Ravenna  was,  by  her  lagoons,  partly  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  Gauls.  The  Ombrica  of  the  Greeks, 
bordering  on  the  obscure  regions  at  the  top  of  the 
Adriatic,  is  of  a  large  aad  indefinite  extent.  Iji  Herx)- 
dotus  it  r^tpxshes  to  the  foot  of  the  Alp$:  for  it  is  from 
the  country  abovp  the  Ombricans  that  the  rivers  C^rpis 
and  Alpis,  one  of  which  may  yery  probably  be  the  Inn, 
flow  into  the  I^er^*^.  Scylax,  who  contracts  its  northern 
boui^daxy,  reckons  Picenuip  a  part  of  it^ :  in  the  earlier 
geography  of  the  poets  it  undoubtedly  extended  as  far 
as  mount  Garganus  or  Drion.  For  the  Diomedim 
islands  lie  to  the  west  of  that  prpmontory ;  and  certainly 
Scylax  had  some  poet  before  hiui,  when  he  ascribed  the 
worship  of  Tydides,  which  the  l^ter  Greeks  fancied 
they  fouB4  P-niipng  the  Daunians,  to  the  Ombricans  5 
although,  aficoTding  to  the  correct  chorography  pf  his 
time,  he  assigns  the  coast  between  the  Umbrians  an4 
the  Apulians  to  the  S^bellians* 

For  us  the  name  of  the  Umbriangi  is  a  gre^.t  one  that 
has  4ied  away.  At  the  tinje  when  their  coast  was  occupied 
by  a  det^chme^it  of  the  J^auls^  |;he  los^  of  these  rich 
countries  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  thfit  of  their 
independence.  Withput  any  defense  toward  the  nortb* 
on  which  side  Tuscany  is  sheltered  by  the  Apenninefs, 
IJmbria  within  its  co^tr^x^ted  limits  i^  in  all  probability 
pne  of  those  adjacent  countries  which  the  G^uls  are  said 
to  have  reduced  under  their  dominion'*:  it  was  their 
military  road,  so  long  as  they  made  expeditions  into 
Latium.     lu  the  first   war  of  the  Umbrian  tribes  with 


43S  IV.  49.  »  p.  6.    For  he  places  Anooiia  in  OmlNaca. 

34  Polybius  n.  18. 
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the  Romans  they  were  subdued  in  a  single  battle:  and, 
though  afterward  hurried  or  compelled  to  take  part  in 
the  contests  of  more  powerful  nations  against  Rome,  they 
did  not  hold  out   loQg. 

The  Umbrian  nation  consisted  of  separate"  races  ^^, 
some  of  which  dwelt  in  towijs^^,  others  in  rural  cantons*^. 
The  Camertes  embraced  the  friendship  of  the  Romans^ 
before  the  latter  crossed  the  Umbrian  borders,  and  they 
preserved  it:  the  Sarsinates  are  even  mentioned  as  a  dis- 
tinct people  by  Polybius  along  with  the  Umbrians";  and 
fighting  singly  against  Rome  they  supplied  her  with  occa- 
sion tor  two  triumi^s. 

In  ondar  to  treat  with  the  Umbrians,  the  Romans  iu 
the  fifth  eentury  employed  an  envoy  acquainted  with 
iJie  Etruscan  tongue^:  yet  on  the  Iguvine  tables  the 
language  whidi  passes^  and  probably  with  good  reason, 
tor  Um:brian,  is  totally  different  from  the  Etruscan. 
To  us  it  is  unintelligible,  although  it  contains  a  number 
of  words  whidi,  if  not  Latin,  seem  cognate  to  Latin; 
and  if  the  conjecture  I  shall  communicate  furtlier  on  as 
to  the  stock  of  the  Umforians  is  well  founded,  it  eould 
not  fafl  to  contain  such.  The  purity  with  which  the 
Sarsinate  poet,  Plautus,  wrote  Latin  seems  also  to  suggest 
that  the  language  af  his  countrymen,  like  the  Oscaai 
spoken  by  Nsevius,  bore  an  affinity  to  the  Latin. 

The  characters  on  the  coins  i»re  Etruscan ;  on  the 
iguvine  tables  Latin. 


435  Livy  xxvm.  45.  Umbriae  populi.  36  Livy  fz.  41.  Plaga. 

37  liivy  xm.  2.  Trib«8.  38  Polybius  n.  24. 

99  liivy  K.  S6. 
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lAPYGIA. 


Iapygia  embraced  the  south-east  of  Italy ;  according 
to  the  more  ancient  writers,  from  Metapontum,  or,  in- 
cluding that  city,  from  the  Siris**^,  to  mount  Garganus, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  mount  Drion;  immediately  be- 
yond which  it  is  probable  that  Ombrica  was  placed  by 
their  early  geographers.  By  Polybius  the  lapygian  and 
Messapian  troops  are  still  classed  under  one  head.  That 
such  an  extent  was  ascribed  to  Apulia  by  the  Romans, 
we  do  not  find:  else  it  certainly  seems  evident  that 
lapyx  and  Apulus  are  the  same  name*^. 

This  extensive  country  is  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  three  distinct  tribes,  the  Messapians, 
the  Feucetians,  and  the  Daunians :  the  first  on  the  penin- 
sula to  the  east  of  Tarentum ;  the  Feucetians  to  the  north 
of  them,  along  the  coast  from  Brundusium  to  Bariiun; 
and,  between  this  and  mount  Garganus,  the  Daunians. 
The  first  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  were 
at  enmity  with  the  Tarentines,  while,  the  two  latter  tribes 
were  their  allies.     The  Messapians  however  are  divided, 


440  Scylax  p.  5, 

41  The  Latin  termination  icus  is  contracted  into  w  in  Oscan :  thus 
ApUms,  the  same  with  Apulus,  becomes  Apia;.  No  good  Roman  writer 
will  ever  say  lapygia  instead  of  Apulia :  nor  any  good  Greek  writer 
the  reverse.  Diodorus^  who  is  no  less  careless  in  his  use  of  words 
than  in  other  respects,  speaks  of  *Airov\ta,  zix.  10,  in  relating  the 
history  of  Rome  for  that  year,  where  he  may  have  had  Fabius  before 
him :  but  it  is  remarkable  ^at  he  should  commit  the  same  offense  against 
the  Greek  usage  in  the  history  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  xvi.  5. 
Are  we  justifiable  in  supposing  that  Timseus  wrote  so? 
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at  least  by  Strabo,  into  two  tribes,  the  Sallentines  and 
the  Calabrians :  the  former  he  places  in  Leutemia,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Tarentine  gulph;  the  Calabrians  to 
the  north  of  the  lapygian  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic***. 
In  the  Fasti  even  the  Messapians  and  Sallentines  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  tribes,  over  both  of  which  a  triumph 
was  celebrated  in  the  year  487 :  and  the  simplest  way  of 
explaining  this  is  to  suppose  that,  though  the  former  name 
was  common  to  the  whole  nation,  it  is  here  used  for  the 
Calabrians ;  as  that  of  Ausonians  came  to  be  confined  to 
a  single  tribe,  a  part  of  the  whole  people.  An  ancient 
and  important  statement,  which,  though  extremely  corrupt 
and  disjointed,  has  been  most  satisfactorily  restored^,  in- 
forms us  that  there  were  five  tongues  in  lapygia:  two 
of  the  tribes  that  spoke  them  are  clear,  the  Opicans  or 
Apulians,  and  the  Peucetians:  two  may  be  recognized 
after  an  easy  emendation,  the  Leutemians  and  Brentesines, 
corresponding  to  Strabo^s  Sallentines  and  Calabrians :  the 
name  of  the  people  to  whom  the  fifth  tongue  is  attributed, 
the  Cramonians,  may  perhaps  be  written  correctly,  and  all 
trace  of  them  may  have  perished :  at  all  events  Scylax,  who 
extends  lapygia  so  far  to  the  southwest,  seems  to  have 
meant  a  people  between  Heraclea  and  Tarentum,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Chonian  Oenotrians. 

The  Messapians  were  supposed  very  generally,  singular 
as   the  opinion  sounds,   to  have  been   Cretans.      In   the 


442  VI.  p.  377.  d.  S81.  c  d. 

43  By  James  Gronovius,  who  seldom  made  so  successful  a  conjec- 
ture. It  has-been  shewn  above^  note  393^  that  in  Scylax,  p.  6,!2auviTai 
must  be  read  instead  of  Aavinrai,  But  the  sentence  iv  $£  Tovrtp-^ 
UewcerteU  must  also  be  removed  from  the  place  it  has  been  thnist  into> 
where  it  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage  by  separating  httJKovTe^  dwo 
Tou  Tvpp,  ir6\.  6.  T.  AB^.  from  the  mention  of  the  Samnites;  and  it  must 
be  inserted  in  the  former  section  about  lapygia,  after  r  w^tuv,  and  before 
€y  he  T^  *Iair.  Still  yXuco-ai  is  a  very  strange  word  here,  and  yet 
more  so  the  synonym  aroixara. 

K 
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earlier  trfidition  their  anceBtors  were  Etaocretang,  cast  on 
this  shore  in  the  time  ot  Minog,  after  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition to  Sicania :  whether  they  had  sailed  thither  with 
their  king^^;  or,  as  another  tradition  related,  he  had.  gone 
alone  in  quest  of  Dssdalus  and  had  perished,  and  they  had 
set  out  in  the  vain  intention  of  avenging  his  death  on 
Cocalus^:  according  to  other  legends,  they  had  been 
making  an  unavailing  search  after  Glaucus^:  or  they  were 
a  band  composed  of  Cretans  and  the  offspring  of  the 
Athenian  youths  delivered  up  as  an  expiatory  offering  to 
Minos ^^:  or  lastly,  in  a  story  which  perhaps  was  confined 
to  the  Alexandrian  poets,  they  were  the  adherents  of 
Idomeneus,  led  by  him,  and  joined  by  some  Locrians  and 
Illyrians^^.  The  last  account  makes  express  mention  of  the 
Sallentines:  and  to  these,  excluding  the  Calabrians  and 
their  capital  Brundusium,  do  I  also  refer  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  Hyria  was  the  original  city  of  the  Mes- 
sapians,  from  which  their  other  settlements  proceeded. 
Varro  says  of  the  Sallentines,  that  the  nation  was  divided 
into  three  parts  and  twelve  cities  ^^:  parts  here  must  mean 
tribes^^.  His  etymology  for  the  name  of  the  Sallentines  is 
after  his  fashion  and  ridiculous:  the  word  clearly  comes  from 
a  town  Siallentum,  whidi  in  Greek  must  have  been  called 


444  Strabo  vi.  p.  2T9.  a.  28?.  b.  45  Herodot  vn.  170. 

4«  Athenseus  xn.  p.  59S.  f. 

47  Strabo  vi.  p.  282.  b.    Plutarch  queest  Grsec.  35^  and  Theseus  c.  16. 

48  Varro  fragm.  1.  m.  Antiq.  rer.  hum.  p.  205:  and  Festus  v.  Sa- 
lentini^  who  has  eyidently  copied  from  Varre.    Compare  Mn.  m.  400. 

40  Strabo  too  reckons  thirteen  cities  in  lapygia,  induding  Bnmdu- 
iium  ia  the  number  (tl  p.  9Sh  a.) :  instead  of  irAffv  Tdpavro^  I  vead 
iFAi|fi  Xj^pouvTOii  Tarentum  cannot  be  right,  nnoe  he  isimtii^of 
the  ovantry  widdi  lies  b^oad  it:  i}  ^i  ef^c  Tmv  *iairvy»»  X^^ 

«o  As  the  Greeks  use  l^oc  inatesd  Of  ^tfMrfua,  and  indeed  exprenlf 
instead  of  0vAir:  l^oilux  ym.  ill.  Tpia  ^  €&un  ^tiXai  (at  Athena)^ 
fjuvarpidaif  yemfjiipoif  ^fkiovpyoi.  Thus  geM  Uiplex  at  Mantua^ 
Virg.  ^n.  X.  902. 
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Sallaft  or  Sallus :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  existed  in 
andent  times ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  than  singular,  that 
no  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  it^^^.  From  these  Messa- 
pians  wa*e  the  Bottiaeans  cm  the  gulph  of  Thermae  said  to 
have  derived  their  origin:.  StraWs  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  Brundusium  too  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Cretans, 
like  the  Sallentines,  and  that  this  portion  had  migrated  from 
thence  to  Macedonia^^.  This  migration  is  one  of  those 
which  are  totally  incredible,  and  which  are  only  meffnt  to 
indicate  the  conviction  of  a  national  affinity:  that  the 
Calalmans  howev^  were  foreign  invaders,  by  whom  the 
Sallentines  w^e  expelled  from  Brundusium,  we  may 
easily  believe. 

So  likewise  th^e  may  be  ground  for  the  traditicm,  that 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  on  being  overpowered 
by  Phalanthus  and  his  Lacpnians,  had  retired  to  Brundu* 
fiium^.  It  was  from  them  that  what  Tarentum  acquired 
was  wrested.  After  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  the 
Greek  city  had  already  growa  very  powerful,  in  m  U 
attooqited  to  destroy  the  towns  of  the  Messapians,  and  to 
reduce  the  people  to  servitude.  This  was  the  war  in  which 
Carbina  was  taken,  and  such  revolting  atrocities  perpe« 
trated  there  by  the  conquerors^^:  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
by  whieh  so  many  houses  in  Tarentum  are  said  to  have 
beea  visited,  was  that  fearful  overthrow  idieneby  its  power 
was  for  a  long  time  broken ;  the  most  horrible  carnage  that 
befell  any  Grecian  army  down  to  that  day^^.  It  sounds 
incredible  indeed,  that  the  conquerors,  in  following  at  the 
heds  of  the  flying  Rhegians  who  had  fought  against  them 
as  auxiliaries  of  die  Tarentines,  shouhi  have  forced  their 

451  Stephanus  indeed  has  XaWcvria :  but  probably  the  only  ground 
for  this  mention  of  tJxe  place  was  that  some  one  fomierly  made  the  same 
guess  as  I  have  done. 

^  Straho  vh  p*  98S.  b.  53  Justin  m.  i. 

64  Athencufl  xq.  pi.  52SL  e.  f . 

AS  Herodotus  vn.  IfO.    DIodiarai  xs.  52. 

X  2 
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way  into  Rhegium:  but  the  Messapians  were  evidently 
raised  on  that  day  from  extreme  distress  to  a  greatness 
they  had  never  expected.  Their  dominion  must  now  have 
extended  far  into  Oenotria ;  since  they  contended  with 
Tarentum  for  the  possession  of  the  Siritis,  which  lies  so  far 
to  the  west  of  it :  this  must  have  been  after  the  year  SI9, 
if  the  mention  of  Heraclea  is  to  be  taken  literally*.  The 
Feucetians  and  Daunians  were  leagued  with  the  Tarentines 
against  then! :  so  that  it  was  by  the  Messapians  that  the 
neighbouring  tribes  were  then  filled  with  jealousy  and 
alarm.  By  this  war  their  power  must  have  been  destroyed 
again :  but  they  still  continued  long  to  be  the  enemies 
of  the  Tarentines :  which  accounts  for  a  prince  of  the  Mes- 
sapians being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians  even 
before  the  expedition  to  Sicily  *^^i  Thenceforward  the 
Greek  city  continued  to  rise,  and  the  Messapians  were 
ho  longer  her  rivals :  indeed  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  they  seem  to  have  put  themselves  under  her  pro- 
tection by  an  alliance  recognizing  their  inferiority. 

Peucetius  is  called  by  the  earliest  Greek  genealogers 
a  brother  of  Oenotrus,  and  his  people  a  colony  led  by  him 
out  of  Arcadia*^:  that  is,  they  adopted  the  form  of  a 
national  pedigree,  to  represent  the  Peucetians  as  one  of 
those  old  Pelasgian  tribes,  the  posterity  of  the  first  men, 
Felasgus  and  Aizeus,  which  were  said  to  have  issued 
from  Arcadia.  According  to  Pliny  *^  the  Poediculians-r< 
such  was' the  Italian  name  of  the  Peucetians*^ — ^were  de- 
scended  from  nine  Illyrian  couples* 

In  a  genealogy  by  the  Pergamene  poet  Nicander^,  as  tp 
which  however  we  cannot  know  whether  he  did  not  derive  it 
from  an  earlier  and  lost  catalogue  of  the  Lycaonids,  the 


*  Strabo  vi.  p.  281.  isi.  456  Thucydides  vn.  33. 

67  See  p.  26,  n.  54.  «  ra.  16. 

09  The  simpler  forxns^  Pcodi  and  Pcedici,  do  not  occur  in  our  books. 
«o  Who,  I  remark  by  the  way,  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  city,  not  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
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two  brothers  of  Peucetius,  lapyx  and  Daunus,  accompany 
him  across  the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  chiefly  of  lUy- 
rians^^.  Another  story,  which  like  every  thing  of  the  same 
kind  is  from  a  Greek  source,  brings  Daunus  out  of  lUyria^^. 
Now  if  these  views  are  borrowed  from  ancient  poets  and 
traditions,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  did  not  speak 
of  Illyrians,  but  of  Liburnians;  who,  as  has  been  observed, 
inhabited  Picenum  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  Corcyra  on  the 
opposite  side*. 

,  Further  traces  of  the  early  setlers  in  the  south-east  of 
Italy  are  afforded  by  the  names,  Argyrippa  and  Sipontum: 
Argos,  like  Larissa,  is  undoubtedly  a  Felasgic  name.  The 
legend  of  Diomedes  having  landed  there,  was  current  at 
Arpi,  as  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  its  coins:  and 
although  here  again  no  historical  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  such  a  legend,  still  in  thi^  as  in  all  other  cases  it  is 
probable,  that  the  places  reported  to  have  been  Argive 
settlements  founded  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Troy, 
were  of  Felasgic  origin.  The  kingdom  of  Diomedes  is  said 
to  have  reached  to  Maluentum,  where  the  head  of  the 
Calydonian  boar  was  still  shewn  in  the  days  of  Frocopius-f-; 
and  Maluentum  derived  its  name  from  Greeks  or  Felas- 
gians^.  No  Hellenic  people,  so  far  as  we  know,  approached 
nearer  to  the  Felasgians  than  the  iDtolians  did:  and  the 
relics  of  the  boar,  the  mention  of  Diomedes  as  an  iBtolian 
prince^*,  are  merely  signs  of  an  iStolian  colony. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
Opicans,  who  are  said  to  have  preceded  the  Sabelliahs  as 
masters  of  the  country  about  Beneventum,  were  these 
Felasgians:  they  were  only  the  earlier  conquerors.  The 
Daunians  however,  like  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Oenotrians, 

461  Antoninus  Liberalis  fab.  31.  ^  Fest  Epit  v.  Daunia. 

*  Above^  pp.  49,  50.  t  De  Bello  Gothico  i.  15.  p.  349. 

63  Note  148. 

64  This  is  the  more  evident,  since  the  l^^end  makes  him  disappear, 
and  so  lays  no  stress  on  him  Individually.    Strabo  vi.  p.  284.  a. 
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I  account  among  the  Felasgians:  it  is  a  significant  trace  in 
national  genealogy  to  find  that  the  father  of  Tumus  was 
called  Daunus:  their  name  answers  to  that  of  Danaans,  and 
thus  Ardea  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Danae*.  This 
however  belongs  to  times  antecedent  to  those  when  the  Dau- 
nians  appear  in  history  as  a  part  of  the  Apulians,  and  when, 
as  Strabo  observes,  no  diiSerence  in  language  and  habits 
was  discernible  between  them  and  the  genuine  Apulians*^. 
These  genuine  Apulians  of  Strabo  dwelt  to  the  west  of 
mount  Garganus  around  the  bay,  in  front  of  which  lie  the 
Diomedean  islands^.  They  are  the  Teanian  Apulians  of 
Pliny  %  who  speaks  of  three  distinct  tribes  of  Apulians,  the 
Teanians,  the  Daunians^^,  and  the  Lucanians.  These  last 
were  probably  Sabellians  who  had  occupied  some  towns  in 
Apulia;  either  Lucanians,  or  Samnites;  to  whom  Luceria 
belonged  there :  for  the  name  of  Lucanians  may  have  been 
a  general  one  for  the  plantations  of  the  Samnites.  Unless 
some  boldness  of  divination  be  allowable,  all  researches  into 
the  early  history  of  nations  must  be  abandoned:  if  I  am 
permitted  to  use  it,  liable  though  it  be  to  grievous  abuse, 
I  will  propose  the  conjecture,  that  the  original  Apulians 
were  Opicans  by  name  and  descent,  who  subjugated  the 
Daunians;  and  that  the  legends  about  Diomedes,  and 
whatever  b(»re  a  Greek  character  in  the  arts  and  manners  of 
the  country,  continued  to  subsist  under  their  government, 
as  similar  relics  did  at  Falerii  and  Caere.  Assuming  a 
circumstance  we  find  related  to  be  correct,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  supposing  that  the  Feucetians  also  had  a  mixture  of 
Oscan  blood :    for  the  names  of  the  two  Feucetians  who 


*  Note  136.  466  Strabo  vi.  p.  285.  c. 

'    66  Strabo  vx.  p.  985.  c.  and  p.  983.  c. 

67  For  here  fitoo^  Teaniim  Apulum. 

68  Pliny  m.  16.  Amnis  Cerbalus  Dauniorum  finis:  (if  so,  mount 
Gttrganus  would  have  been  situate  wholly  out  qf  Daunia)  Ita  Apulorum 
genera  tria :  Teani — Lucani — Dauniorum  prseter  supradicta  Sec 
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designed  to  pcdsoti  CleonymuB,  Gaius  and  Paulus^^,  are 
completely  Latin. 

The  Peuoetians  were  divided  into  thirteen  tribes  ^°. 
They  were  governed  by  a  king  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war'^^.  Afterward  history  is  entirely 
silent  concerning  theni)  until  about  458,  01.  ISO.  4;  when 
Agathocles  entered  into  a  league  with  them  and  with  the 
lapygians^  and  promoted  their  piracies  on  the  Adriatic^*. 
So  that  at  that  time  they  were  independent  of  Rome. 
Nevertheless  the  Roman  armies  had  already  entered  the 
land  of  the  Sallentines :  they  had  done  so  with  hodtile  pUr*- 
poses  in  447 ;  and  in  458  to  give  protection  against  C!le<v 
nymus:  in  neither  expedition,  any  more  than  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus,  or  afterward  when  the  Messajnans  and 
Sallentines  were  subdued,  is  the  name  of  the  Poediculians 
mentioned ;  although  the  Roman  generals  must  needs  have 
marched  through  their  country. 

Daunia  too  was  under  a  kingly  government,  when  it 
joined  Tarentum  in  the  war  against  the  Messapians.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  found  divided  under  the  soverainty  of 
a  few  great  cities:  and  the  discord  amongst  these  affords  us 
an  explanation  for  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  accounts 
of  the  relations  between  what  is  represented  as  the  whole 
nation  and  the  Romans.  Its  most  powerful  city  was 
Arpi,  which  must  have  possest  a  considerable  territory; 
since  the  district  of  Sipontum  was  forfeited  to  Rome  as 
being  public  land  of  Arpi'^'  on  account  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  But  Canusium  also  had  been 
great;  and  her  greatness  was  still  attested  by  her  walls, 
as  that  of  Arpi  was  by  hers,  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

*  469  See  the  treatise  irepi  davfx.  aKova/ji,  p.  100.  a.  That  these  two 
names  should  occur  toget];^er,  would  be  a  very  singular  hit  of  chance. 
Sylburgius  observes  that  in  the  old  translation  the  name  of  Paulus  is 
wanting:  was  it  struck  out  by  a  theologian?  or  has  it  been  substituted 
by  a  lawyer  from  conjecture  for  a  different  one  ? 

70  Pliny  in.  16.  7i  Strabo  vi.  p.  281.  a. 

72  Diodorus  Exc.  xxi.  4.  73  Livy  Xxxiv.  45. 
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The  inscription  which  has  been  published  as  Messa^ 
pian,  is  nothing  but  an  old  Greek  one*^*,  carelessly  copied 
by  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  the  language.  That  on  all 
the  coins  throughout  lapygia  is  Greek:  which  was  also* 
spoken  by  the  nation,  the  language  of  its  ancestors  having 
given  way  for  the  most  part,  as  it  did  in  Sicily,  to  the  nobler 
one.  The  Canusines,  like  the  Bruttians,  spoke  Greek, 
togethier  with  the  old  dialect  of  the  country^*.  The  Apu- 
lian  works  of  art,  like  all  in  this  part  of  Italy,  have  a 
Greek,  yet  a  peculiar  character :  the  earthen  vessels  are  of 
a  meaner  sort  both  as  to  their  shape  and  their  paintings: 
works  in  bronze  have  been  found  of  extraordinary  beauty. 


474  Lanzi,  who  gives  it  u.  p.  620^  has  remarked  this. 
7ft  Horace,  Sat  i.  10.  30. 
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The    greeks  in   ITALY. 


As  Idomeneus  and  Diomedes  were  brought  by  one 
class  of  legends  to  Italy,  so  were  Philoctetes,  Epeus,  and 
some  of  the  descendants  of  Neleus,  with  Greek  warriors 
and  Trojan  captives,  by  others,  which  appropriated  and 
devised  applications  for  a  vatriety  of  relics  and  monuments. 
But  from  none  of  these  pretended  settlements  did  any 
Grecian  people  arise ;  these  Greeks  must  have  been  meta- 
morphosed and  have  vanished,  like  the  companions  of  Dio- 
medes^'^ 

The  most  ancient  Greek  settlement  in  Italy  of  which 
history  takes  note,^  is  that  of  the  Chalcidians  at  Cuma; 
originally  planted  on  Ischia  and  the  adjacent  small  islands^. 
By  the  Alexandrian  chronologers  it  was  assigned  to  times 
of  vast  antiquity;  but  assuredly  this  was  merely  owing 
to  their  connecting  its  founders  with  the  heroic  genealogies. 
For  where  they  were  without  any  determinate  accounts, 
like  those  as  to  the  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily 
were  founded,  they  had  recourse  to  computing  by  genera- 
tions, which  pushed  the  earliest  epochs  a  great  deal  too  far 
back.  With  regard  to  Cuma  they  did  not  find  any  era ; 
for  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  Greek  city :  and  when  this 
led  them  to  calculate  the  date  of  its  foundation  from  the 
genealogies,  it  came  out,  contrary  to  all  credibility,  long 
anterior  to  the  founding  of  the  earliest  among  the  colonies 
less  remote  from  Greece.  That  the  leaders  of  the  emi- 
grants who  settled  there,  bent  their  course  over  unexplored 

476  Quotations^  which  to  have  any  value  should  be  extremely  nume- 
rous^ seem  to  me  out  of  place  in  this  section^  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

77  Thus  Livy  (vm.  22)  evidently  made  a  distinction  between  the 
Pithecuss  and  iEnaria. 
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ivaters,  is  intimated  by  the  legend  that  their  ships  were 
preceded  and  guided  in  the  daytime  by  a  dove,  and  at 
night  by  the  chime  of  the  mystic  bronze :  but  even  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  first  settlement  on  Ischia 
would  have  been  a  bold  adventure.  The  remote  age 
attributed  to  Cuma  is  certainly  a  fiction  ;  but  the  epoch  of 
its  foundation  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

Dicaearchia,  on  the  hill  abov€  Pozzuoli,  was  a  fortified 
seaport  of  the  Cumans :  if  the  Samians  settled  there  in 
the  first  years  of  king  Darius ^^^,  they  must  have  found 
the  spot  already  inhabited;  but  they  might  be  very  wel- 
come to  the  Cumans  under  the  pressure  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
war.  Farthenope  too  was  founded  here  by  colonists  from 
Cuma. 

A  body  of  Eretrians  established  themselves  on  the 
islands  of  Fithecusse  which  the  Cumans  had  abandoned; 
and  from  them  came  the  setlers  at  Neapolis;  its  name 
shews  it  was  a  far  more  recent  city  than  Farthenope ;  which 
was  afterward  called  Falsepolis.  If  the  Athenians  did 
actually  take  a  share  in  the  founding  of  Neapolis,  we 
might  have  probable  grounds  for  dating  it  about  the  time 
of  the  settlement  at  Thurium^^. 

Khegium  was  planted  by  the  Cumans  in  common  with 
the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily,  tor  the  sake  of  command- 
ing the  Faro.  It  was  from  thence  that  Micythus  pro- 
ceeded to  found  the  latest  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  Fyxus, 
in  the  territory  of  Sybaris,  which  as  then  was  without 
a  master. 

478  In  OL  64.  4:  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Ensebius.  *  Per* 
haps  it  was  somewhat  later>  after  the  death  of  Polycrates. 

79  Their  doing  so  however  {Strabo  v*  246.  a.)  seems  to  be  very  un- 
certsdn.  Tzetzes  (on  Lycophron  v.  73d)  quotes  a  story  from  Timseus^ 
that  Diotimus^  the  captain  of  an  Athenian  ship  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  (Ol.  91.)  oifered  sacrifice  at  Neapolis  to  the  Simn  Farthe- 
nope by  command  of  an  oracle,  and  established  a  torchrace  theare :  this 
event  may  pei^aps  in  some  way  have  furnished  occasion  for  liie  above- 
mentioned  improbable  statement 
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Of  the  Greek  cities  in  Oenotria  the  oldest  was  Locri ; 
at  least  according  to  the  tradition  that  the  first  setlers  at 
Syracuse  and  Locri  aided  each  other  ^^'^j  if  Syracuse  was 
really  founded  thirty  years  before  Croton**:  so  was  it 
according  to  the  indigenous  story  by  which  the  arrival 
of  the  founders  was  dated  just  after  the  first  Messenian 
war,  01.  14.  1.  That  is,*  it  was  related  that  the  Locrians, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  followed  their  impious  chief, 
Ajax,  had  continued  twenty  years  in  the  field  against 
Messene  as  allies  of  the  Spartans,  and  that  when  the  boys 
they  had  left  behind  grew  up,  they  joined  their  fathers : 
meanwhile  the  wives  and  daughters  had  been  living  in  an 
unrestrained  intimacy  with  their  servants.  And  when  at 
length  the  men  ^returned  victorious  to  their  homes,  the 
women  under  the  consciousness  of  guilt  fled  from  their 
wrath  across  the  sea  with  their  paramours®*.  Though 
sprung  from  an  origin  so  ignominious,  that  the  malice  of 
Timaeus  was  raised  even  to  frenzy  by  Aristotle's  simple 
account  of  the  tradition,  the  Italian  Locrians  by  means  of 
their  lawgiver  Zaleucus  rose  to  great  respectability;  and 
to  such  prosperity  and  power,  as  to  found  Hipponium  and 
Medma  on  the  other  coast ;  so  that  they  were  masters  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  two  seas,  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Rhegium. 

The  story  about  the  origin  of  the  founders  of  Locri, 
and  of  the  colony  which  Fhalanthus  is  said  to  have  settled 
at  Tarentum  in  01.  18. 1,  as  well  as  that  about  the  followers 
of  Theras,  induce  us  to  suspect,  that  the  sons  of  marriages 


480  Strabo  vi.  p.  259.  b.  270.  a. 

81  Which  is  contrary  to  the  legend  (Strabo  vi.  p.  S69.  c.)  that  the  god 
gave  Archias  and  Myscdlus  their  choice  between  health  and  riches. 

82  That  such  was  the  story^  has  just  been  established  by  the  £x- 
cerpta  from  Polybius  xn.  Tit  de  sententiis  p.  383.  foil.  ed.  MaiL  Now 
at  last  we  clearly  see  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes,  V.  366 :  a-fperepvi^  fxi'^Oivre^  avdavai^,  Eustathius  in  his  com* 
mentary  does  not  tell  us  what  war  it  was. 
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contracted  where  no  right  of  intermarriage  existed  between 
the  parties,  were  at  that  time  disturbing  the  peace  of 
several  of  the  aristocratical  republics,  and  that  measures 
were  taken  to  send  them  to  a  distance.  No  reflecting 
person  will  believe  any  one  of  these  stories  in  the  literal 
sense *^ :  it  would  be  equally  inconsiderate  to  reject  them 
as  utterly  groundless  fabrications.- 

Tarentum  possessed  the  same  rights  at  Heraclea, 
which  a  mother  city  would  possess  in  its  colonies,  and 
she  had  at  least  an  equal  share  with  Thurii  in  the 
joint  settlement:  in  Messapia  Callipolis  was  probably 
connected  with  her;  and  so  was  Hydrus,  if  it  was 
really  a  Hellenic  town*. 

The  Achaean,  cities,  Sybaris  and  Croton,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  together,  in  01.  19.  2®*.  The  former  was 
mistress  of  the  country  afterward  called  Lucania,  and 
founded  Fosidonia  and  Laos:  the  latter,  possessing  the 
north  of  Bruttium,  founded  Caulon  on  the  south  toward 
Locri,  and  Terina  on  the  western  coast.  Another  body 
of  Achaeans,  being  invited  by  the  Sybarites,  built  Meta- 
pontum;  which  by  the  industrious  cultivation  of  its  luxuri- 
antly fertile  territory  attained  to  extraordinary  wealth : 
these  three  great  Achaean  cities,  and  probably  their  four 


4d3  Aristotle  assuredly  was  far  from  doing  this:  nor  was  Timseus 
wrong  in  refusing  to  believe  the  fact;  but  what  he  substituted  for  it  was  a 
scandalous  forgery,  with  r^ard  to  which  he  cannot  have  been  free  from 
guilt  An  antiquarian  indeed,  like  him,  is  more  likely  than  others  to 
have  valuable  insulated  pieces  of  information:  such  a  piece — though 
subject  to  limitations,  as  we  learn  from  the  Odyssee — in  his  remark  that 
in  ancient  times  there  were  no  slaves  bought  for  money  among  the 
Greeks.  (Athensus  vi.  p.  264.  c).  Aristotle  would  have  granted  him 
this,  but  have  answered  that  the  persons  meant  in  his  Locrian  tradition 
were  not  domestic  slaves,  but  peasants  in  a  state  of  bondage. 

*  Scylax  p.  5. 

84  According  to  Eusebius.  But  with  regard  to  all  these  dates  there 
are  contradictory  statements,  and  we  have  rather  to  choose  than  to  decide 
between  them. 
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colonies,  were  long  united  in  a  league  similar  to  the  qne 
which  existed  among  the  Achaeans*. 

Elea  was  built  by  the  Phocseans  who  were  flying  from 
Cyrus,  when  Sybaris  was  at  the  highth  of  her  power,  on 
a  coast  where  they  could  not  possibly  have  settled  without 
the  leave  of  the  Sybarites.  Elea  is  remarkable,  not  for 
any  wars,  but  for  its  profound  thinkers,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liar good  fortune  which  protected  it  when  the  other  Greek 
cities  on  this  coast  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Lucanians. 
It  was  the  only  one  that  held  out  between  Neapolis  and 
Rhegium :  the  Romans  respected  it ;  and  the  last  mention 
we  find  of  it  is  a  pleasing  one,  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
ingenious  Statius.  Another  earlier  body  of  fugitives  from 
Ionia,  the  Colophonians  of  Siris,  seem  to  have-  lived  in 
prosperity  while  under  the  protection  of  Sybaris,  and  to 
have  been  destroyed  after  the  fall  of  their  protectress. 

The  latest  Greek  colony  on  this  coast  was  Thurii, 
a  common  settlement  of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  a 
city  which,  though  it  did  not  come  up  to  what  Sybims 
had  been,'  attained  to  great  eminence  and  power.  A  couple 
of  generations  afterward  Ancona  was  founded  further  up 
the  Adriatic,  either  by  some  Syracusans  flying  from  their 
tyrants,  or  by  those  tyrants  themselves;  who  planted  Greek 
colonies  at  Issa  and  Adria,  and  perhaps  at  Pisaurum. 

The  colonists  sent  out  from  Greece  did  not  go  forth, 
like  the  first  New-Englanders,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  sake  of  dwelling  in  freedom  amid  forests 
which  they  had  to  clear  before  them:  they  were  mostly 
unmarried  freebooters,  who  won  themselves  wives  with 
their  swords*®^ :  so  that  their  posterity  were  a  mixed  race, 
like  the  descendants  of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine  and 
Cjrprus,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  Ainerica. 
^terward  needy  Greeks  caine  flocking  to  countries  whiere 
an  abundance  of  fertile  ground  was  to  be  obtained;  and 


*  Polybius  n.  39.  485  Herod,  i.  146. 
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they  were  gladly  admitted;  but  assuredly  not  to  an  equality 
of  rights.       They  received  allotments  of  land,  but  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  what  lay  at  a  distance: 
if  these  new   citizens  were  distributed  into  tribes,   their 
franchise  was  certainly  an  inferior  one :  the  pretensions  set 
up  by  the  Sybarites  at  Thurii*,  which  were  so  absurd 
under  their    circumstances,    teach    us    how    their    fore- 
fathers, who  had  the  power  in  their  hands,   must  have 
dealt  with  the  citizens  th^  received.      The  constitution 
of  the  Greek  cities  in   Italy  as  in   Hellaa  was  at   first 
aristocratical :  and  I  think  its  form  may  be  divined.     The 
descendants  of  the  amquistadores  being  divided,  perhaps 
into  three  tribes,  were  alone  digible  to  any  magistracy : 
the  remaining  Greek  citizens  were  incorporated  into  other 
tribes,  and  shared  the  right  of  electing  to  offices,  but  with* 
out  being  eligible  themselves:   in  the  city  there  were  a 
great  number  of  foreign  setlers,  who  were  admitted. either 
partially  or  fully  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  f:  the  pear 
santry  were  serfs.     That  there  was  a  conn^cion  betwe^i 
this  aristocracy  and  the  Pythagorean  religion  is  unques* 
tionable,  though  its  nature  is  mystmous:  the  three  hundred 
Pythagoreans  at  Croton  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  senate:   the  revolutions  thai  broke  out  in  all  these 
cities  at  the  same  time,  were  like  those  in  Germany,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  and  thai;  of  the  four- 
teenth oentury,  which  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  by 
which   the  government  was  tranaferred  from  the  anei^i 
houses  to  the  guilds ;  the  cause  which  led  to  them  being 
the  attempt  to  retain  all  the  c^d  institutkuts  unchanged, 
after  dbey  had  lost  dieir  U£e  and  substance.      But  the 
revolutions  among  the   Italian   Greeks  ware  savage   and 
full  oi  horronra  and  atnocities.      Sybaris  seems  to  have 
bec»me  a  democracry  a  short  time  before  its  fall.     Tbe 
destructiQit  of   this   eartranrdinary  city,    whidi    has   ii^ 
curred  opprobium  probably  unmerited,  and  at  all  events 

*  Diedoras  zo.  11.  t  'lo-oreACK  and  'IcroiroAiTau 
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exaggerated,  was  the  first  irremediable  wound  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  It  was  followed  by  the  bloody  revolutions  in 
which  Croton  wore  itself  out '.  the  Lucanians  made  their 
appearance  and  spread  over  Oenotria.  But  from  the 
day  when  the  elder  Dionysius  entered  Italy  as  a  con- 
queror thirsting  for  vengeance,  calamities  and  miseries 
came  upon  the  Italiots  without  measure,  or  end,  or 
pause:  from  that  time  forth,  to  use  the  expression  of 
a  Greek  historian,  the  unfortunate  towns  of  Magna  Graecia 
were  tossed  to  and  fro  by  a  current  from  the  hands  of 
the  Lucanians  or  Bruttians  into  those  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrants,  to  be  laid  waste  by  the  former,  or  to  suffer  the 
ruinous  protection  of  the  latter.  Which  of  these  cities. 
were  still  subsisting,  and  what  was  their  condition,  when 
the  Romans,  coming  in  the  character  of  protectors,  began 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  these  countries,  I  shall  relate 
when  I  reach  that  part  of  my  history.  In  this  general 
survey  of  ancient  Italy,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  view  of  their 
cN-igin  ought  to  be  given,  and  that  a  few  remarks  on  their 
peculiar  character  would  not  be  misplaced:  else  their 
story  is  partly  an  independent  one,  in  part  belongs  to 
the  genei«l  history  of  the  Greek  nation. 

These  Greeks,  at  least  in  some  of  the  cities,  learnt 
various  things  from  the  native  Italians,  who  were  admitted 
to  their  franchise  or  who  dwelt  amongst  them;  such  as 
thw  system  of  weights  and  of  mensuration^^,  many  words 
of  their  languages,  and  even  some  forms  of  their  versifica- 
tion and  poetry.  They  on  the  other  hand  diffused  their 
arts  and  their  literature  in  the  peninsula,  far  beyond  the 
eoimtries  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood:  by  the 
C^icans  the  use  of  their  language  was  adopted  even 
for  civil  purposes. 

486  This  was  perceived  by  Mazoechi  from  l!ie  Heradean  tables.  But 
firan  the  tbmtiet  of  asiignii^  the  territory  of  Thurii  (Diodonu  xn.  11.) 
«f  might  ottdude  thait  the  whok  princif^  ^f  the  Italian  agrarian  lanr 
had  been  adopted :  indeed  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  ferment  at  Croton 
had  arisen  from  the  patricians  taking  possession  of  the  Sybarite  territory 
for  themselves,  without  allotting  any  part  to  the  commonalty. 
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I  UNITE  these .  two  nations  under  one  head,  not  to 
intimate  any  affinity  between  them,  but  because  both  were 
alike  unconnected,  so  far  at  least  as  we  know,  with  the 
history  of  Italy,  until  the  later  times  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and,  though  they  dwelt  to  the  5outh  of  the  Alps, 
did  so  only  as  branches  of  nations  widely  diffused  beyond 
the  borders  of  Italy ;  in  very  early  times  too  they  seem 
to  have  touched  in  the  plain  of  the  Po. 

The  Ligurians  are  one  of  those  nations  which  the 
short  span  of  our  history  embraces  only  in  their  decline. 
WJien  Philistus  said  the  Sicelians  were  Ligurians,  who 
had  been  driven  southward  by  the  Umbrians  and  Pelas- 
gians*®^,  he  was  not  only  blind  to  the  identity  of  the 
Siculians  with  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  but .  was  no 
doubt  equally  mistaken  as  to  the  extraction  of  the  Ligu- 
rians :  but  his  mistake  arose  only  from  the  very  common 
source  of  confounding  two  irruptions  experienced  by 
the  same  country  at  different  times;  as  the  nations  that 
have  inhabited  Dacia  in  succession,  the  Getes  and  Goths, 
the  Huns  and  Hungarians,  are  taken  one  for  the  other; 
and  in  obscure  traditions  the  same  people  is  represented 
at  one  moment  as  invading,  the  next  as  driven  out. 
During  his  banishment,  which  he  spent  in  the  countries 
on  the  Adriatic,  Philistus  may  have  learnt  among  the 
Umbrians  themselves,  out  of  their  ancient  books,  that 
their  forefathers    and    the    Siculians    had    expelled    the 

487  Dionysius  i.  92, 
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Ligurians  out  of  Tuscany;  nor  should  his  having  misunder- 
stood what  he  heard  make  us  treat  it  with  contempt.  Now 
on  this  ground  we  may  build  still  further;  and  looking 
at  Livy's  account  of  the  Gauls  settling  on  the  Po,  not- 
withstanding the  indistinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and 
the  incurable  corruptions  in  the  text^^®,  we  may  discern 
thus  much:  that  the  Libuans,  a  Ligurian  people,  were 
once  dwelling  near  the  lake  of  Garda,  and  that  the  Sal- 
vians,  whom  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M assilia, 
were  likewise  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Po :  whether  we 
suppose  they  were  still  living  there  as  subjects  of  the 
Etruscans,  when  the  Gauls  made  their  appearance;  or 
that  here  again  a  people  which  had  long  since  retired 
before  the  Etruscans,  had  transferred  their  name  to  their 
conquerors.  The  whole  of  Piedmont  in  its  present  extent 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians :  Pavia,  under  the  name  of 
Ticinum,  was  founded  by  a  Ligurian  tribe,  the  Laevians®^. 
When  they  pushed  forward  their  frontier  among  the  Apen- 
nines into  the  Casentino^^  on  the  decline  of  the  Etruscans, 
they  probably  only  recovered  what  had  before  been  wrested 
from  them.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica  there 
were .  Ligurians^^ 

Only  half  of  Ligystica  was  reckoned  to  be  in  Italy, 
The  Sicanians,  according  to  a  Greek  tradition  about  their 
origin,  were  an .  Iberian  people,  who  had  been  driven  by 
the  Ligurians  from  a  river  called  Sicanus^*.  At  all  events 
the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  anciently  contiguous; 
whereas  in  aftertimes.  they  were  parted  by  the  Gauls. 
We  are  told  by  Scylax,  that  from  the  borders  of  Iberia, 


488  V.  35:  see  the  commentators.  89  Pliny  m.  21. 

90  Polybius  n.  16. 

91  Seneca  Consol.  ad  Helviam^  8.  Fragm.  Sallust  Histor.  n.  p.  958. 
ed.  Cort. 

92  Thucydides  vi.  2.  Philistu8>  in  Diodorus  v.  6.  Servius,  on  JEn. 
vm.  S2S,  says  some  take  it  for  the  Sicoris^  a  river  in  Catalonia :  this 
seems  to  me  merely  a  guess, 
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that  is,  from  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  Rhone  the  two  nstknift 
"Wete  dwelling  intermixed  ^*^:  and  from  this  Very  region 
does  Thticydides  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  Sicairians 
hod  been  driven.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
Iberians  came  from  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees  into  lower 
Languedoe,  a«  they  did  into  Aquitaine,  and  that  the 
Irigurians  were  driven  back  by  them.  When  the  Celts 
kmg  after,  mcrting  in  an  opposite  direction,  readied  the 
shore  6t  the  Mediterranean,  they  too  drove  the  Ligurians 
olose  down  to  the  coast,  and  dwelt  as  the  ruling  people 
amongst  theixi  in  the  country  about  Avignon,  as  is  implied 
by  the  ttMie  Celto*.Ligurians®^.  Which  of  the  tribes 
among  the  lower  Alps  were  Ligurians,  and  whether  the 
Voc^ontians  were  so,  I  have  no  means  of  determining^ 
But  from  the6e  traces  it  seems  to  be  extremely  probable^ 
that  this  people  Was  dwelling*  of  yore  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Tiber,  with  the  Cevennes  and  the  Helvetian  Alps 
for  its  northern  boundary. 

Of  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations^  we  are  igno- 
rant: we  only  know  that  they  were  neither  Iberians  nor 
Celts.  iMon^sius  says,  their  extraction  was  unknown  *^ 
Cato  seems  to  have  made  inquiries  amongst  them,  but 
to  have  heard  nothing  beyond  stories  that  were  evidently 
groundless  <md  clumsily  fabricated :  hence  he  stigmatissed 
them  as  illiterate,  lying,  and  deceitful^.  And  illiterate 
a  people  probably  was,  which  had  to  eke  out  life  at  the 
cost  al  such  hard  toil,  and  could  not  so  much  as  till 
its  stony  ground  with  the  plough.  The  rest  of  Cato^s 
rancorous  opinion  is  in  no  respect  confirmed  by  other 
ancient  writers:  on  ike  contrary  they  speak  highly  of 
the  industry,  the  indefatigable  patience,  and  the  con- 
tentedness  of  the  Ligurians,  no  less  than  of  theii*  boldness 

493  Scylax^  p.  2. 

94  Strabo  iv.  p.  SOS.  a.    Ifostead    of  Aov€ptvvm  we  must  read 
*  Aoventou&i, 
.     95  1. 10.  96  Fragm.  Origg.  n.  in  Serving  on  JEti.  xi.  701. 715* 
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and  dexterity*^^.  When  Cato  wrote,  the  Romans  had 
only  just  completed  the  task  of  subduing  them,  which, 
though  the  contest  was  seldom  carried  on  except  by  one 
tribe  at  a  time,  had  taken  forty  years:  during  this  war 
the  inroads  of  the  Ligurians,  like  those  of  their  enemies, 
had  been  very  desolating  and  cruel;  and  he  was  pro- 
bably misled  by  the  exasperation  thus  produced  into 
pronouncing  a  sentence  so  contrary  to  justice. 

At  the  time  when  the  Ligurians  were  subjugated  or 
ext^minated,  tribe  after  tribe,  or  carried  away  from  their 
mountains  to  be  settled  in  far  distant  plains,  the  Venetians 
were  as  rich  as  the  former  were  poor,  as  unwarlike  as  the 
Ligurians  were  brave.  They  had  resigned  themselves  to 
the  protection  of  Rome  without  a  struggle;  and  they 
appear  as  her  subjects  in  the  Cisalpine  war,  without  our 
finding  any  account  how  they  became  so.  They  had  been 
led  to  wish  for  foreign  protection  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Gauls.  Their  abodes  were  in  a  small  part  of  that 
region  which  was  afterward  called  Venetia,  in  the  plain 
and  on  the  hills,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  the  formidable 
Tauriscans  of  Noricum*.  The  commercial  and  trading 
spirit  of  Venice  is  her  inheritance  from  her  parent  city, 
Patavium :  which  having  been  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, long  before  Rome  by  some  Trojan  emigrants, 
escaped  uninjured  amid  all  the  wars  and  disorders  of 
Italy,  attained  to  extraordinary  wealth,  and  in  the  age 
of  Tiberius  was  the  first  city  of  Italy  next  to  Rome. 

That  tradition  about  Antenor  had  become  nationalized 
among    the   Patavines:    at   least  '%fae   account    which    is 


«7  Cicero  against  RuU.  n.  S5.  Virgil  Georg.  n.  167.  Diodonu  iv. 
SO.  y.  39.  From  the  last  but  one  of  these  passages  it  appears  that  they 
engaged  themselves  for  hire  as  free  day-labourers  in  husbandry.  Such 
£reeroen  who  till  the  ground  themselves,  were  called  by  the  Athenians 
mrovfiyoL  Thucydides  i.  141. 
*  Polybius  n.  15.  30. 
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connected  with  it,  of  the  war  waged  befpre  the  founding 
of  the  city  with  the  Euganeans  and  their  king  Velesus*^^, 
must  be  homesprung:  else  it  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  cyclic  poets,  who  told  of  Antenor's 
treachery  and  indemnity,  and  from  the  name  of  the  Hene- 
tians  in  Paplilagonia.  Many  stories,  says  Polybius,  are 
related  of  the  Venetians,  by  the  tragic  poets®^.  The 
country  about  the  Eridanus,  the  remotest  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  were  renowned  in  poetical  story;  this  part  of 
that  sea,  being  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  Libumian 
pirates,  was  considered  even  by  the  later  Greeks  as  very 
distant  and  vast.  Scylax,  who  enormously  exiEiggerates 
the  extent  of  the  Adriatic,  puts  the  Venetians  on  its  eastern 
shore,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus;  placing  that 
mouth  beyond  the  innermost  recess  of  the  gulf,  the  coast 
of  which,  he  says,  was  inhabited  by  the  Celts^^°.  But 
although  these  regions  were  very  rarely  visited  by  the 
Greeks,  still  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Enetians 
were  an  Illy rian  race ^,  weU  deserves  to  be  weighed;  and 
there  is  a  statement  quite  independent  of  it,  which  names 
an  Illyrian  king  iEnetus  as  their  prince^. 

A  difficulty  indeed  seems  to  be  raised  by  our  finding 
that  Polybius,  who  remarks  that  the  Venetians  differed  but 
little  in  customs  and  dress  from  the  Celts,  though  he  tells 
us  their  language  was  not  Celtic,  does  not  say  it  was 
Illyrian:  and  yet  his  ear  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
perfectly  able  to  distinguish  the  Illyrian  tongue*  This 
however  leads  us  to  conjecture,  that  the  name  of  Illy- 
rians  was  erroneously  applied  to  them,  and  that  they  may 
have  been  Libumians :  such  an  inaccuracy  would  be  a  very 
slight  one  for  Herodotus.  They  were  only  separated 
from  the  Libumians  in  Dalmatia  by  the  Istrians,  before 
Noricum  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls ;  and  Noricum  it  is 


498  Servius  on  -Sin.  i.  243.  99  ii.  17. 

600  Scylax,  p.  6.  i  i.  196- 

2  In  Servius  on  Mn,  i.  243. 
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evident  had  previously  been  inhabited  by  Libumian  tribes. 
For  the  Vindelicians  were  Libumians^^:  and  Strabo  makes 
a  distinction  between  them  and  the  Breunians  and  Genau- 
nians,  whom  he  calls  Illyrians^.  Virgil's  words  too^  seem 
distinctly  to  term  the  Venetians  Libumians :  for  the 
innermost  realm  of  the  Libumians  must  surely  be  the 
goal  at  which  Antenor  is  said  to  have  arrived. 

Now  the  affinity  between  the  name  of  the  Ligurians 
and  the  Libumians  is  so  close,  that,  although  I  have  not 
intended  to  establish  any  connexion  between  the  two  nations 
treated  of  in  this  section,  it  might  seduce  one  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  call  to  mind  that  the  Sigynnie  were  the  only 
people  on  the  .banks  of  the  Ister,  beyond  the  Venetians  and 
Libumians,  whom  Herodotus  could  hear  of, — which  infor-r 
mation  probably  came  from  Venetian  or  Libumian  mariners, 
- — ^and  that  he  knew  this  was  the  name  for  merchants  in 
Ligurian^:  i^^at  if  those  mariners  meant  to  say  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  none  but  merchants  from  those  parts? 
and  what  if  Herodotus  designed  to  intimate  this?  But  I 
fly  from  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens. 

In  an  inscription,  which  is  taken  for  Venetian,  the 
character  is  an  artificial  variety  of  the  Etruscan^ 


S03  Serrius  on  Mn,  i.  243.  4  iv,  p.  206.  b. 

ft  Mn,  I.  243.  foil. — ^Antenor  potuit — Illyricos  penetrare  «inus  atque 
Intima  tutus  Regna  Libumorum. 
to  V.  9. 
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Jn  Corsica  beside  the  Ligurians  we  find  Iberians^^: 
the  Sicanians  too  in  Sicily,  who  were  driven  back  by  the 
Sicelians  into  the  west  and  south  of  the  island,  are  termed 
Iberians  by  every  historian®.  The  only  dispute  was  as 
to  their  original  home.  They  themselves  asserted  that 
they  were  an  aboriginal  native  race^:  and  Timseus  who 
sided  with  them,  was  deemed  by  Diodorus**  to  have 
proved  the  point  incontrovertibly.  Thucydides  on  the 
other  hand  assures  ns  it  was  certain,  that  they  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Ligurians  from  Iberia*:  and  Philis- 
tus  concurred  with  him.  The  positiveness  with  which 
Thucydides  pronounces,  "  this  is  ascertained  as  truth,"  in 
the  mouth  of  such-  a  man,  gives  great  weight  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  western  Europe:  it  can  only  have  been  those  of 
Liguria  or  Hispania,  that  he  admitted  as  decisive.  But  he 
too  might  be  misled  by  the  above-mentioned  prejudice 
about  national  affinities;  and  surely,  where  the  supposed 
colony  is  without  any  similar  tradition,  the  opinion  of 
the  people  that  claim  to  have  givea  birth  to  it,  can 
scarcely  be  taken  as  evidence:  vanity  in  such  matters  is 
very  apt  to  give  a  bias. 

507  Seneca  ad  Helviam  c.  8. 

8  Ephorus  too  wrote  that  the  thut  inhabitants  df  Sicily  were  Ibe*- 
rians.  Strabo  vi.  p.  S70.  b.  Were  not  these  statements*  so  perfectly 
trustworthy^  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  such  as  are  cautious  in  draw- 
ing, inferences  from  the  names  of  nations^  not  to  count  it  clear  that  the 
name  of  the  Sicanians  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Siculians, 
just  as  the  same  people  were  called  both  Mquani  and  JSquuli ;  and  that 
consequently  they  were  of  the  same  race. 

9  VI.  2.  10  V.  6* 
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Oa  t^  pther  hand  ther^  is  ik>  doubt  a$  to  the  SiceUaas, 
tfaat  they  tfieniselves  related  they  ?i^ere  eprvi^g  from  the 
Qenotrimskj  aad  had  emigrated  from  Italy.  There  were 
^fip  some .  Morgeites  in  the  i^laod^^^;  hut  th^  piore  import- 
MX^  kiodred  people  is  the  only  oide  apoVe^  of  in  history. 

That  the  Elymians  were  Trojans,  was  deemed  indubi- 
table ;  only  therie  was  a  tradition  by  which  some  Phocians 
w^e  miiP^  up  wiith  their  prog^to^^  gellanicus  alone 
brought  thena  from  Italy  ^^. 

By  iim  intercourse  of  tb^  natives  with  jth^  Sicilian 
Crreek9,  and  by  whole  communities  hf^ag  forcibly  trans- 
planted, the  Greek  language  became  so  generajjly  known 
Md  so  cjuirent  in  Sicily,  that  the  barbitrion  tribes  entirely 
forgot  their  ha!edijtajry  tongues,  and  the  whoLe  ^slai94  ff»w 
kxto  a  Greek  country,  as  it  pontiiHied  until  Iftjte  in  th(s 
middle  ^es. 

In  like  manner  the  planting  of  colonies  made  Sardiii^ 
«  Punjic  oountry,  in  the  parts  under  the  doimisjon  of  th^ 
•Carthaginians:  jx&er  ii  had  been  180  y^ai»  under  the 
Romans,  this  cbaraeter  was  stiU  unaltered)  and  the  4c|yili;a(9d 
Sardinians  were  considered  as  Poeni^'.  The  genuine  Sards, 
who  dwelt  in  caves  and  clothed  th^sdves  tn  skins,  nmin- 
tained  their  footing  in  the  highlands,  living  in  pei^tmd 
feuds  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  regions.  Of 
these  there  were  three  tribes,  the  lolaans  or  I]ians,  the 
Balariwis,  and  the  Corsicans.  The  naisue  of  the  first  in 
^he  cme  form  gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  invent  a  story  of 
lolaus  bringing  his  kinsmen  the  Thespiads  thither ;  in  the 
other,  to  «eek  here  again  for  a  Trojan  colony :  the  former 
of  (thes^  faUes  WJ^  promoted  by  the  Funic  ^colony  reyerwg 
tardus,  a  son  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  its  founder,  aad 
Ijy  IcSaus  being  connected  with  Hercules  in  the  Carthagi- 
nian mythology*.  The  other  two  names  point  to  the 
^Balearic  isles  and  to  Corsica :  and  beside  this  mark  of  an  • 


ni  Strabo  vi.  p.  270.  b. 
13  Cicero  pro  Scauro  49.  Peyr. 


12  Dionysius  x*  22. 
*  Polybius  vn.  9. 
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Iberian  population,  either  pure  or  mixed,  there  was  a  tra- 
dition, among  those  relating  to  very  ancient  times,  of  an 
Iberian  colony  at  Nora*^*«  This  race  may  possibly  have 
become  extinct  in  Sardinia:  that  it  should  never  have 
settled  on  an  island  which  was  encircled  by  the  Baleares, 
Corsica,  and  Sicania,  is  incredible.  The  lolaans,  we  are 
told  by  Pausanias,  resembled  the  Libyans. 

The  tale  of  a  Greek  settlement  under  Aristaeus^*  is 
again  an  indication  of  Pelasgians ;  since  it  was  in  Arcadia 
that  this  son  of  Cyrene  ruled  ^^:  those  Tyrrhenians  too^^, 
who  are  said  to  have  inhabited  Sardinia  before  the  lolaans, 
were  Pelasgians. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  Cyclopian  walls  of  a  peculiar 
structure  on  this  island,  which  undoubtedly  can  neither  be 
ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians  nor  to  the  lolaans.  Hence 
we  must  suppose  there  is  something  more  than  mere  fiction 
in  the  story  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
city,  Sardinia  contained  the  ruins  of  large  buildings  and 
vaults,  which  the  Greeks  called  the  works  of  lolaus  and 
his  companions,  the  Thespiadean  Heraclids^^. 

514  SolinuB  13:  Diod.  iv.  ^:  and  Pausanias  Phocic.  c.  xvn:  in  a 
prolix  digression  about  the  various'  settlements  in  Sardinia;  it  is  the 
classical  passage  for  these  traditions.  His  authority  was  certainly  Ti- 
msus ;  who  was  also  that  of  Diodorus,  of  the  book  De  MirabUiims,  and 
even  of  Sallust :  the  last  was  led  to  describe  this  island  by  the  war  of 
Lepidus :  he  in  his  turn  is  followed  by  Solinus.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
vicissitudes  books  are  subjected  to  by  changes  of  fashion  and  taste,  that 
Timsusy  who  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  still  generally  read^  was  confined 
to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  when  Pausanias  wrote ;  so  that  Pausanias 
could  seek  in  him,  as  in  the  most  forgotten  Atthids,  for  unknown  narra- 
tives to  embellish  his  work  with.  What  Isidorus  xv.  6.  c.  1178.  d — ^f. 
and  Solinus  say  of  Sardinia,  with  the  passage  on  Corsica  which  follows 
in  the  former,  is  now  properly  inserted  among  the  fragments  of  Sallust. 

15  Pausanias,  as  above.  Diodorus  iv.  82.  Auct  de  ^lirabilib. 
p.  105.  b.  Sallust  in^Servius  on  Georg.  1. 13.  All  these  however  do  but 
repeat  the  accoimt  of  Timsus. 

16  The  most  important  passages  are  collected  in  Bochart  Geogr. 
Sacr.  ed  1692.  c.  573.  d.  foil. 

17  Strabo  v.  p,  225.  a. 

18  Auctor  de  Mirabilib.  p.  105.  b.    Diodorus  iv.  30. 
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If  the  dialect  of  the  Sardinian  mountaineers  were 
known,  and  did  really  possess  any  roots  of  a  peculiar 
character,  it  might  possibly  throw  light  on  the  question 
whether  they  are  connected  with  the  Iberians  or  with  the 
Libyans.  The  specimens  of  the  language  spoken  in  the 
civilized  districts  exhibit  peculiarities  which  are  more  than 
varieties  of  dialect :  they  indicate  a  Romance  language  of 
a  distinct  kind ;  but  nothing  more. 


170  . 


CONCLUSION. 


No  one  can  mount  up  to  the  fountain-head  of  those 
streams  by  >v^hich  the  tribes  of  the  present  human  race 
have  been  borne  down:  still  less  can  any  eye  pierce 
across  the  chasm,  which  there  severs  that  order  of  things 
wherein  we  and  our  history  are  comprised,  from  an  earlier 
one.  That  a  prior  race  of  mankind  has  passed  away,  is  a 
general  popular  belief;  and  it  was  shared  and  cherished 
by  the  Greek  philosophers :  but  in  one  thing  they  dissented 
from  the  people :  it  was  supposed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
that  a  few  had  been  preserved,  Uke  embers,  from  the 
general  ruin,  and  that  from  them  a  new  race  of  mankind 
had  sprung  and  spread  by  degrees  over  the  desolated 
earth;,  while  by  the  people  the  renewal  of  the  life  of 
man  was  regarded  as  a  new  creation,  as  we  see  in  the 
Lai  of  Deucalion,  and  the  Myrmidons  of  ^Eacus;  and 
the  extinct  race  were  deemed  to  have  been  rebels  against 
the  heavenly  powers,  led  astray  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  enormous  strength.  Thus  the  later  Jews  dreamt  of 
giants  before  the  deluge;  thus  the  Greeks  dreamt  of  the 
Titans  of  Phlegra,  and  of  those  who  perished  in  the  flood 
of  Deucalion  or  of  Ogyges:  thus  the  savages  of  North 
America  fable  of  the  mammoth,  that  the  world  having 
been  laid  waste  by  him  invoked  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
and  not  in  vain,  against  the  reason>^ted  monster,  the 
man  of  the  primitive  age.  Thus  Italy  in  its  papular 
legends  had  the  Campanian  giants,  who  fled  into  the 
furthest  comer  of  Messapia,  and,  being  pursued  by  the 
inexorable    conqueror,   hid    themselves   under   the   earth; 
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out  of  which  venomous'  ichor  gushes  forth,  commingliiig 
with  the  springs,  from  the  never-healing  wounds  of  the 
tjiunderbolt.  Now  far  as  we  are  from  sharing  such  a 
belief,  I  still  cannot  forbear  regarding  the  view  taken 
by  the  peqple  as  sounder  in  one  point  than  that  of  the 
jdiilosophers :  the  latter  assume  a  period  which  has  no 
beginning,  and  wherein  act  follows  act ;  while  the  people 
acknowledges  the  creation  o£  mankind  as  the  beginning 
of  new  laws  of  life:  to  set  which  revolution  befcM'e  our 
^es,  seems  to  have  be^i  the  purpose  why  the  organic 
remains  of  earlier  periods  have  been  buried  in  the  earth. 
Hiere  is  no  proof  that  such  a  creation  has  occurred 
only  once:  it  may  have  taken  place,  for  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  after  the  earth  had  been  more  or  less 
extensively  desolated,  at  widely  distant  epochs  in  the 
course  of  those  many  thousand  years  which  have  been 
requisite  to  form  the  alluvial  land  ^of  Egypt,  of  Babylonia, 
of  Lombardy,  and  of  Louisiana :  for  God  does  not  grow 
old,  nor  weary  of  creating,  of  preserving,  of  remoulding 
and  training. 

The  uniform  notion  i»owever  was,  that  the  times  of  the 
giants  were  not  parted  by  a  gulf  from  those  of  the  present 
human  race,  but  that  the  latter  gradually  gained  the  upper 
hand,  while  the  former  expired  as  gradually.  And  in 
iact  the  supposing  that  a  race  of  giants  must  have  been 
the  architects  of  the  walls  composed  of  enonpious  poly- 
gonal blocks,  in  what  are  called  the  Cyclopian  cities, 
from  Praeneste,  and  even  Ardea,  to  Alba  in  the  land 
of  die  Marsians,  as  well  as  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns  which 
are  exactly  similar — ^uch  an  opinion  is  an  expression  of 
the  simple  understanding ;  and  in  like  manner  the  peasants 
in  Friesland  fancy  they  see  the  works  of  giants  in  those 
colossal  altars  which  occur  on  the  high  grounds  in  greater 
or  less  preservation,  wherever  the  Teutonic  tribes  were 
fcM-merlj  settled,  and  granite  boulders  are  found. 

That  these  walls  are  not  the  works  of  those  tribes 
which   out   history  meets   with   in   Latium,  inaffla^udi    as 
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they  are  greatly  beyond  their  powers,  we  are  certainly 
forced  to  pronounce :  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
confessing  that  our  history  does  not  reach  back  far  enough. 
For  the  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  powers  of  those  tribes 
were  inadequate.  The  Etruscan  walls,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Roman  kings,  do  not  yield  to  those  works,  or 
even  exceed  them  in  magnitude :  the  raising  and  removing 
the  rock-hewn  obelisks  was  a  still  more  gigantic  under-* 
taking,  one  that  mocks  our  mechanical  powers  still  more. 
The  Peruvian  walls  and  roads  too  are  no  less  vast  than 
the  Cyclopian  buildings:  but  in  these  cases  there  is 
nothing  incredible ;  because  we  know  that  many  thousands, 
nay  hundreds  of  thousands,  laboured  at  taskwork,  and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  lives  was  never  thought  of.  Those 
forgotten  tribes  in  the  country  of  the  Cascans  and 
Latins"^,  compared  with  whose  architecture  that  of 
Rome  under  the  emperors  was  diminutive,  belong  to  or 
precede  that  period  in  which  the  Greek  historian  of 
the  Augustan  age,  agreeing  in  principle  with  the  philo- 
sophical historians  of  the  last  century,  conceived  that 
this  very  country  of  the  Aborigines  contained  nothing 
but  savages  scarcely  possessing  the  faculty  of  speech,  the 
offspring  of  the  rude  young  earth.  In  like  manner  the 
vaulted  drains  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  are  carried  for 
thirty  stadia  through  the  solid  rock,  and  the  clearing  of 
which  surpassed  the  power  of  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  are  certainly  the  work  of  a  people  prior  to 
the  Greeks. 

Among  the  cities  of  very  great  antiquity  Herculanum  is 
unquestionably  to  be  ranked.    It  was  built  on  a  bed  of  tufo, 

519  Our  finding  that  the  Tyrrhenian  Pdasgians  were  employed  to 
build  a  fortress  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  might  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  the  nation  enjoyed  a  peculiar  celebrity  for  this  kind  of  architecture. 
But  iio  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
walls  in  Latium ;  since  the  people  who  were  allowed  to  settle  at  the 
foot  of  Hymettus  were  Epirot  Sicilians,  and  had  no  connexion  with  Italy, 
as  has  been  shewn  in  p.  56. 
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exactly  like  that  which  has  buried  it:  beneath  the  former 
is  a  soil  containing  unequivocal  traces  of  tillage^^^;  and 
this  cultivation  belongs  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  Italy ;  since  the  Greeks  had  no  tra- 
ditions of  any  eruptions  from  Vesuvius,  although  they 
collected  by  inference  that  the  mountain  was  volcanic. 

If  a  detailed  map  be  framed  according  to  mere 
reports,  calculations,  and  bearings,  it  may  deviate  in 
every  particular  from  absolute  geographical  correctness, 
and  yet  be  substantially  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  a 
country,  and  enable  us  to  follow  the  events  of  its  history : 
when  contracted  to  a  small  scale,  its  variations  from  a 
precisely  accurate  one  may  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  many  things  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  history  of  nations :  if  they  are  detached 
from  their  dates  and  whatever  else  is  most  exposed  to 
arbitrary  and  falsifying  alteration;  and  if  we  do  not 
sufPer  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by  partial  incongruities, 
where  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  main ;  the  limits 
of  universal  history  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Thus  the  legends  and  traditions  collected  in  this 
introduction,  concerning  the  several  tribes  that  flourished 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Italy,  furnish  results  which  enable 
us  to  survey  the  most  important  turns  of  their  destinies, 
and  which  carry  us  so  far  forward,  that,  even  beyond  the 
Alps,  some  of  the  national  movements  in  the  west  and 
north  of  Europe  come  within  our  widening  horizon. 

The  Pelasgians,  under  which  general  name  it  seems 
that  in  Italy  the  Oenotrians,  the  Morgetes,  the  Siculians, 
the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Peucetians,  the  Daunians,  the  Libur* 
nians,  and  the  Venetians  may  be  comprehended,  surrounded 
the  Adriatic  with  their  possessions  no  less  than  the  ^Egean: 
that  tribe  of  them  which  left  its  name  to  the  lower  sea, 
having  dwelt  along  its  whole  coast  up  a  considerable  way 
into  Tuscany,  had  also  a  settlement  in  Sardinia:  and  in 

520  Diss*  Isagog.  in  Here,  volumina  i.  p.  9. 
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Sicily  the  Elymians,  as  well  as  the  Sicelians,  belonged 
to  the  same  stock.  In  the  interior  of  Europe  the  Fda^^ 
gians  were  settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps;  and  under  the  njame  of  Fseonians  and  Pannonians 
extended  as  far  as  the  Danube :  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
Teucrians  and  Dardanians  were  the  same  race. 

They  are  standing  in  the  very  earliest  traditions  at 
the  summit  of  their  greatness.  The  legends  that  tell  of 
their  fortunes,  exhibit  only  their  decline  and  fall :  Jupiter 
had  weighed  their  -destiny  and  that  of  the  Hellens ;  and 
the  scale  of  the  Felasgians  had  risen.  The  iall  of  Troy 
was  the  symbol  of  their  fate. 

As  on   the  east  of  the   Adriatic   the   Illyrians  press 
forward  from  the  north,   until   they  are  arrested  by  the 
mountains  of  Epirus;    so  the  Tuscans,  being  driven  oh^ 
ward  by  the   Celts  or   Germans,   come    down    from   the 
same  quarter  out  of  the  Alps  into  Italy :  in  the  west  of 
Lombardy   they  find  the    Ligurians  reaching  as  far  as 
the  lake  of  Garda:  these  at  that  time  were  one  of  the 
great    nations  of  Europe,    possessing  the   country    from 
thence   to   the   foot   of  the   Pyrenees;    before  this    they 
had  also  inhabited  Tuscany.     They  now  retired  from  the 
plains  on  the  north  of  the  Po,  behind  the  Ticinus  and 
into  the  Apennines.     The  invaders,  pursuing  their  con- 
quests,  expelled  the   Umbrians,   both  out   of  Lombardy 
south  of  the  Po,  and  from  the  inland  part  of  northern 
Tuscany':  from  the  seacoast  and  the  south  of  Etruria  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  they  drove  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians. 
This  limit  they  reached  about  the  time  which  we  mark 
as  the  first  third  of  the  second  century  of  Rome.     The 
impulse  of  the  Tuscan   irruption  set  in   motion   all   the 
nations  then  in  possession  of  the  country  from  the  Po  to 
the   summit   of  the  Apennines;  and  forced  the   Cascans 
and   Oscans,    prest    onward    by   the    Sabines,    upon   the 
Sicelians.      And    as    the   Pelasgians    on   the   Tyrrhenian 
sea   were   expelled   or    subjugated,    so   their   other   tribes 
experienced  the  same  fate,  in  Oenotria  from  the  Greeks, 
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in  Daunia  from  the  Oscans,  higher  up  along  the  Adriatic 
from  the  Sabellians  and  Umbrians :  and  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Sabellians  subsequently  occasioned  the 
Ausonian  Opicans  to  attack  the  Latins,  a  people  sprung 
from  an  earlier  emigration  of  other  tribes  belonging  to 
their  own  race.  The  further  changes  do  not  require  a 
summary. 
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^NEAS  AND  THE  TROJANS  in  LATIUM. 


I  NOW  turn  with  pleasure  toward  my  proper  mark^ 
from  the  wearisome  task  of  gleaning  detached  and  mostly 
unimportant  notices  concerning  the  Italian  nations ;  and  I 
retire  from  the  seductive  impulse  to  divine  the  nature 
of  what  has  perished,  by  continually  renewing  the  exa- 
mination of  these  often  uncertain  fragments.  Yet  I  must 
still  linger  a  while  on  ground  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
most  insecure  part  of  what  I  have  just  quitted,  but  ground 
belonging  essentially  to  Rome,  and  over  which  our  road 
must  needs  pass  to  the  mythical  part  of  Roman  story; 
a  part  that  must  be  kept  separate,  but  may  not  be  excluded. 

If  the  object  of  an  investigation  concerning  the  Trojan 
colony  in  Latium  were  to  decide  with  historical  probability, 
by  means  of  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence,  whether 
such  a  colony  actually  settled  on  that  coast,  a  prudent 
inquirer  would  decline  it.  He  would  deem  it  absurd  to 
expect  any  testimonies  as  to  an  event  five  hundred  years 
antecedent  to  the  time  when  all  is  still  fabulous  and 
poetical  in  the  history  of  Romei  and  what  traces  could 
have  been  presferved,  to  supply  the  place  of  evidence 
which  obviously  cannot  possibly  exist  ?  when  the  Trojans 
with  ^neas,  even  accordifig  to  the  account  which  assigns 
them  the  greatest  importance,  were  not  an  immigrating 
tribe  such  as  would  alter   the  people  it  united  with,  and 
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impress  its  character  distinctly  on  the  new  formation.  In  the 
earliest  Roman  narrative  they  are  represented  as  the  crew 
of  merely  a  single  ship :  and  even  in  the  later,  which  might 
lead  us  to  look  for  a  somewhat  larger  number,  they  are 
still  no  more  than  a  small  band,  for  whom  the  fields  of 
one  village  were  sufficient.  There  being  no  trace  of  such 
a  settlement  to  be  found  in  Latium  a  thousand  years  after* 
ward,  would  be  no  proof  against  the  strangers  having  come 
thither. 

The  real  object  of  this  investigation. is,  to  determine 
whether  the  Trojan  legend  is  ancient  and  homesprung, 
or  adopted  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  explaining  how  it  originated. 
Besides  it  is  worth  the  while  to  collect  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  earliest  Roman  accounts,  which  are  very 
little  known. 

Let  none  look  on  this  inquiry  with  scorn,  from  thinking 
that  Ilion  too  was  a  fable,  and  a  voyage  into  the  unknown 
West  was  impossible.  It  is  true,'  the  Trojan  war  belongs 
to  the  region  of  fable,  so  that  we  cannot  select  a  single 
point  among  its  incidents  as  more  or  less  probable  than 
the  rest:  yet  undeniably  it  had  a  historical ' foundation. 
That  the  Atrids  were  kings  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  un-^ 
questionable.  Nor  can  the^  voyage  to  LatiuiA  be  termed 
impossible ;  since  the  boldness  of  mariners  is  by  no  means 
checked  by  the  imperfect  condition  of  their  vessels:  nor 
is  their  knowledge  of  distant  regions  to  be  measured  by 
the  notions  of  their  countrymen  who  remain  at  home^  in 
an  age  without  books,  or  maps,  or  men  of  learning. 

The  story  that  the  Trojans  were  not  utterly  destroyed 
at  the  fall  of  Troy,  but  that  a  part  of  them  survived, 
and  that  this  remnant  had  been  governed  by  the  house 
of  i£neas,  is  as  old  as  the  Homeric  poems.  True,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  that  the  legend  which 
makes  the  descendants  of  iEneas  rule  over  emigrants  at 
a  distance  from  Troy,  was  equally  old ;  we  can  only  say, 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  the   two.      All .  that  is 

M 
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M^r^ilt  in  the  welk-knowi>  pasae^  df  tb^  Dkd*^  is  iMi 
9  Troj(dli  people  WcMfld  cdHthttie  ta  eltiist:  ttffd  k  #0iild 
ftcirbeGinljr  hs  ffidr«  liaittftadi  to  rdei^  the  |}tophef^y  to  t(ie 
imkpetidervt  THrd^i&m  lemdet  JEne^,  ^hose  sHuatibtl 
irovAi  toWlte  tile»i  to  <M;ttlpy  thef  d^siolated  t^i^itory 
Of  ilitmr  k&iif«iliiat^l;f  khttr  the  depiElrft^d  <]^  the  ^feeks^ 
tlnfti  tcr  ff  ^i^eftflf  i^eftlettietit  in  tegioiii^  ^hieh^  ^^eti  if 
tberf  ^^w  km^H'  16  th6  nldriincfif,  tref^  li^ogetli^if  obs^tM 
to  the  poet;  but  that  Troas  and  the  Hellespont  in  1^ 
Homerfe  ag^  kad  Ibng  bfeefi  fall  of  ii)olld^  cbldnies, 
ArDtificii9  ^^  MiifetU^  tdoV  it  pbet  dtoC-ettipdrafy  with  di^ 
birflditig  of  Rem^y  Onfy  rdMed,  uttlks^  the  absti'ftct^  ifi 
the  eln^Mtoiliathitf  of  Pi^oclu^  are  rttcHtfi^tty  that  Mne^ 
and  biflr  folk>w^d^  beiftg  terrified  by  tbe  {)otteHtott8^  fat^ 
of  'Lamnoti'§  diildf^V  libaiidoise^  the  city  kud  wifhdi'e# 
from  the  general  ruin  to  mount  Ida.  It  id  eettatnly 
possibi^  tiai  hk  adeotfnt  of  irbat  dIkei'Waird  befell  the 
fbj^tes^  lilight  be  dlretl^ked  itt  tho^e  libsfi-acts.  Btit 
Bioolysiuir  wa»  l^quflhlted  #ith  the  pben^i^  6f  Afcliftil^y 
ttfad  not  m^rdy  With  h^  j/EthUfpid^  but  also  WitN  bii^ 
IMtr^dm&  qf  Trcfy:  for  h^  gitets  «d  his  sto^y  of  tb^ 
s^ealiiig  of  tbe  fft)S6  P&llitdiuii^^^^ :  eoid  he  does  noit  com- 
bme  thi»  slofy  tdt%  tb^  flecOfmts  #hieb  ^f^ted  that  tbi^ 
ima^  1^  beett  birougbt  by  th6  I'rdjioid  itito  Italy.  No# 
if  tl%  MiksiAtf  po^t,  ^bose  great  aiitiqtiity  Diotiy^tis 
eaprestlly  mgtu^  bad  rdlut^  dtlything  aboUf  a  ^ab^cjitenf 
•lii^ralieBf  of  JSti^aS^  it  il^  itieotideivlibl^  thii  l)ionysias 
should  HaVe  fl^gle^t^d  hid  efid^d€f  fbf  tb^  s^tlittg  of  the 
Trojans  in  Il^y,  ilihm  he  wa6  dTsfies^itig  atll  b6  ^^ould 
bimUt  imt  ^  Helbffiieuil^  C^j^dn,  khd  othei"  Writers  sa 
ifaavb  m^re  r^ehU 

ifa  tkd  LftOcOOfi  Of  S^pbOdles'*  iEh^As  #a(s  ^^ei^tited  ai^ 
setfcitg  biffdre  tb^  fsbiiig  Of  the  t^ty,  and  iSs  ba^ri^'  hem 
fM6ireldf  by  gt^dt  Mmb^s  t6  ne^  abodes,  the  A^^e  df 
JBaity  of  ih«  Pbiyglliifis.     Bxit  ^eii  if  SE^bOeles  look  th6 

♦  ii.  367—508.  tti  I.  619.  2^  Quoted  by  iTionysius  i.  4a 
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&bkF  of  his  tragedy  m  the  main  (torn  the  ancient  cyelic  poet 
X  hmfe  bees  speaking  of,  stiU-  it  no  way  foHows,  that 
lie  did  not  iii  this  inetance  exercise  Ms  customary  liceiiee)| 
oi  making  a  free  selection  out  of  the  narratives  contained 
itk  othetf  poems  on  the  fidl  of  Troy, 

Bieny^ft  seeins  neitb^  to  hare  been  acquainted  with 
Fkaoadev,  nor  with  the  lyrical  poem  erf  Stesichoru»  on  the 
destf  uetioff  of  Ilion.  If  credit  is  due  to  the  account^  that 
Virgil  formed  the  second  book  of  the  i£neid  entirety  on 
the  model  of  Pisander's  epic  poem*^^  we  then  know  that  the 
Urtter  sang,  how  jSneas  after  the  fall  of  the  city  made  his 
e8«ipe  with  a  part  of  the  Trojans,  and  emigrated ;  and  that 
t0&  not  as  a  traitor,  nor  through  the  clemency  of  the  Ar^ 
gives:  but  we  are  not  warranted  iii  drawing  any  oonelu^ 
sinus  a9  to  a  further  coincidence  between  his  story  find 
Virgins.  The  age  of  Pisander,  if  he  was  the  Gamirsean, 
IS  quite  indeterminate,  lying  between  that  of  Heslod  and 
the  thirty->-t}»rd  Olympiad. 

Stesichorus  however  sang  of  the  emigration  of  ^neas, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Virgil ;  for  the  representations 
on  the  Iliae  Table  seem  entitled  to  ccmfidence*  In  them 
we  find  the  hero  preserving  his  father  and  the  holy  tlrnigs, 
— *with  but  slight  variations  from  Virgirs  description,—- 
atnd  embarking  with  his  followers  for  Hesperia.  Stesichorus, 
who  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  Olympiad,  lived  in  the  latter 
hdlf  of  the  second  century:  still  from  the  vague  account 
<ii  iEneas  leading  som^  Trojan&  into  Hesperia,  to  that 
of  his  founding  a  colony  in  LatiUm,  th^e  is  certainly  a  wide 
step?  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Stesichorus  reached 
this  e^retne  limit.  In  Arctinus  at  least  his  diief  exploit 
Wft9 his  saving  the, Palladium:  among  the  holy  things  too 
mentioned  by  Stesichorus,  this  we  may  be  sure  was  the 
numt  precious  treasure:   but  this  Palladium,   the  Gireeks 

623  Macrobius  Saturn,  v.  2.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Macrobius 
should^  as  has  been  conjectured^  have  taken  Pisander  of  Laranda  for 
older  than  Virgil :  if  here  as  elsewhere  he  was  merely  a  eompUer^  the 
grammarian  he  copied  from  lived  ^tili  nearer  to  the  a^  of  Severus. 

M  2 
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believed,  was  preserved  in  the  Trojan  colony  at  Siris  iii 
Oenotria ;  6n  the  same  coast  where  they  planted  so  many 
persons  connected  with  Troy,  Philoctetes  at  Petelia, 
Epeus  at  Lagaria,  the  Pylians  at  Metapontum.  Siris 
too  was  within  the  compass  of  Hesperia;  and  the  first 
Greeks  at  all  events '  who  sang  of  a  Trojan  emigration  to 
Hesperia,  can  scarcely  have  assigned  it  a  more  distant  goal* 
But  Misenus  in  Stesichorus,  unless  his  name  on  the  Iliac 
Table  be  an  addition  inserted  out  of  Virgil,  decidedly 
points  to -the  lower  sea. 

The  other  Greek  authorities  quoted  by  Dionysius^ 
we  are  either  totally  unable  to  arrange  according  to  their 
age,  or  we  cannot  do  it  with  such  certainty  as  to  fix  the 
time  when  the  Latins  were  first  spoken  of  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  Trojan  colony.  His  trying  to  uphold  the  historical 
truth  of  the  legend,  by  appealing  to  the  Pythian  oracles 
and  the  responses  of  the  Sibylline  books,  is  a  piece  of 
that  superstitious  trifling  by  which  he  so  often  provokes 
us;  and  the  authority  is  quite  worthless,  since  the  old 
Roman  Sibylline  books  had  perished,  and  those  which 
circulated  among  the  Greeks  were  wretched  impostures. 

Gergithes  on  mount  Ida  was  the  only  Teucrian  town 
that  remained  after  the  JBolian  invasion  ^'^:  a  Gergithian 
named  Cephalon  wrote  the  history  of  his  nation.  In  this 
he  rdated,  that  iSneas  had  only  led  the  Trojans  as  far 
as  Pallene  on  the  coast  of  Thrace;  that  he  died  there 
after  founding  the  city  of  iEnea;  and  that  Romus,  one 
of  his  foilr  sons,  built  Rome  along  with  his  father'^s 
followers  in  the  second  generation  after  the  taking  of 
Tr6y*^  As  a  Teucrian,  this  writer^s  testimony  is  very 
interesting :  it  woidd  be  most  important,  if  the  expriession 
of  Dionysius,  who  calls  him  "a  very  ancient  historian*^,'' 
could  be  taken  literally;  but  he  applies  the  same  terms 
to    Antiochus,    who    was    more   recent   than  Herodotus. 


194  Herodotus  v.  182.  vn.  43.  »  IHonytius  i.  49.  72* 
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We  have  no  right  therefore  to  assume  that  Cephalon 
was  older  than  the  former,  that  is,  than  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century. 

The  existence  of  other  Trojan  colonies  in  those  parts 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of  that  century  as  historically 
certain.  Hellanicus  indeed  had  made  the  Elymians  go 
over  to  Sicily  from  Italy,  and  precede  the  Sicelians  as 
inhabitants  of  the  island**^:  but  Thucydides,  no  doubt 
following  Antiochus,  states  that  they  were  Trojans,  inter- 
mixed with  some  Phocians,  who  were  cast  ashore  there 
on  their  return  from  Troy**:  so  Scylax  too  calls  them 
Trojans.  Hence  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  Thucy- 
dides and  the  Greeks  of  his  age  had  heard  tell  of  a  Trojan 
colony  on  the  Tiber,  they  would  not  have  seen  anything 
surprising  in  it. 

Within  a  century  of  this  time  ApoUodorus  of  Gela, 
the  contemporary  of  M enander,  termed  Romus  the  son 
of  JEneas  and  Lavinia'^:  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  Callias  adopted  the  story  of  the  Trojans  settling 
in  Latium,  and  uniting  with  the  Aborigines,  which  he 
indicated  by  the  marriage  of  Roma  with  king  Latinus^. 
Soon  afterward  Pyrrhus  crossed  over  into  Italy,  and  the 
eyes  of  all  nations  were  turned  toward  Rome.  The 
notion  entertained  by  Pausanias,  that  Pyrrhus  felt  him- 
self called  upon  as  a  descendant  of  ^acus  to  wage  war 
against  the  posterity  of  the  Trojans ^^,  was  very  probably 
borrowed  from  some  contemporary  writer :  from  Hiero- 
nymus   or    Timseus.     The   latter,   who   wrote,    that    the 


527  Dionysius  i.  22.  It  seems  also  as  if  he  had  not  conducted  the 
Trojans  under  iEneas  beyond  the  country  of  the  Crusseans  in  Pallene, 
that  is>  to  the  town  of  iEnea.    See  Dionysius  i.  48. 

S8  Thucydides  vi.  2.    Scylax  p.  4.    The  same  singular  story  of  an 
Amicable  settlement  in  which  the  fugitives  unite  with  the  conquerors 
liumbled  by  their  destiny,  occurs  at  Siris  on  the  coast  of  Oenotria. 
99  In  FestUs  v.  Romam :  the  words  are  sadly  corrupt 
30  Dionysius  i.  72.  *    si  Pausanias  Attic,  c.  zix. 
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people  of  Lavinium  had  told  him,  the  images  of  th? 
Trojan  gods  were  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  their 
temple *^^,  maintained  that  the  Trojan  origia  of  the  Il<j- 
mans  was  positively  certain:  and  in  endeavouring  to  get 
evidence  of  it  he  was  deluded  hy  that  fancifulness  which 
often  visited  him,  into  imagining  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
October  horse  was  a  memorial  of  the  destiruction  of  Troy 
by  the  wooden  horse^^.  From  that  time  forward  the 
belief  in  the  Trojan  colony  was  quite  universal  among 
the  Greeks.  In  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  it 
was  professed  by  Eratosthenes^^:  it  is  by  mere  accident 
that  we  have  no  Greek  work  in  which  it  is  exprefi(t» 
more  ancient  than  Lycophron^s  Cassapdra,  which  wafe 
written  about  560^\ 

But  along  with  this  there  was  another  legend  Current 
aniong  the  Greeks :  that  the  Latins  were  one  of  the  ancient 
colonies  founded  in  various  places  by  Greek  castaways  after 
the  Trojan  war ;  which  colonies  they  supposed  to  have 
afterward  lost  their  connexion  with  their  mother^ountry, 
and   to   have  been   estranged  from  it;   to   this  clafis«  in 


«32  Dionysius  i.  67. 

33  That  this  notion,  which  weweie  acquainted -wIlli  through  PhitaxdiA 
QuseAt.  {loin.  c^97,  aad  Festas,  v.Octoher  equus,  owes  its  d^gin  toTimau^y 
is  clear  now  from  the  fixceipta  de  sententiis  p.  381.  ed.  Mail,  where  F(h 
lyhius  attack  upon  him  is  puhlished  in  a  state  very  much  fuller  than  in 
the  old  editions;  Koi  fjiiv  (read  fXfjv)  iv  to7?  irepi  rov  Ylvppov  vd\i» 
(perhaps  woXc/jlov^  (pr]<n.  tou^  VtofAaiov^  en  (insert  KaYy  vvv  v'nrofxvrjfxot 
watovfjtevov^  tfj^  Kara  TO^iXtov  dfttoXeia^  iv  tjfxepa  mvi  KoraKOvrt^eiv 
twirov  'rroXe/jitarTijv  irpo  Ttj^  woAew?  ev  tw  KafXTrta  KaXoviJievta,  hid  rd 
Ttj^  Tpoia^  Ti;i/  aXuirtv  Zid  tov  Twirov  yevecdat  rov  hovpiov  irpotra" 
yopevofjLcvov.  Plutsffch^  when  recording  this  ingenious  explanation  as  it 
was  delivered  by  its  authors^  writes  that  the  Romans  would  do  this  as 
Tpwwv  dyXad  TCKva  /xefAtyfxeva  waitri  AaTivmv:  so  that  he  probably 
ftmnd  this  line  in  Timaeus,  and  it  must  then  belong  to  a  poet  who,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  was  of  considerable  antiquity. 

34  Servius  on  Mn,  i.  9T3. 

36  v.  1232.  f(dl.  The  author  ha^  discussed  liheiage  rf  Lycophs^n  in 
bis  Kleine  Sehfiftm  p.  438—4-51. 


tb^  south  tof  Italy,  the  first  dty  of  M&fs^nt^Wif  P^t^lj^ 
ttOMl  Arpi^  wer(8  SiV,pposed  to  lielo^g.  Cjirceii,  which  yr^n^ 
wiferBpkly  l^kep  Jby  the  Gi:€(e^s  for  t^i^  islwd  erf  Ci^rfi^ 
«iid  hence  4  place  of  intere8<|:  ^vei^  49  Qiarin^rs*  whp  rer 
cog^^e4  the  gr^ve  of  ^Ipepor  ip  ^  plage  jo^^ngtowxx  vi^i^ 
4wfffi  myvtles  (xrher^as  the  riest  xst  Latium  .w^  wd  tP 
produce  only  standards  ^^^)  brought  tb^  nsme  of  JJlys^as 
int9  thesp  part^,  gesiod  t^m»  J,**tinus  wd  fcis  biafttb^ 
Ag^iw$  ithe  so^^  of  Ulysses  ^nd  Cirpe^  ^d  the  ^y^^i^^ 
of  the  renowned  Tyrrhensiin;^'^^.  I)^  makes  .XH>  fn^Uoj;^ 
of  Telcgonus,  who  w^s  Qp.||>ed  in  the  room  ^f  tho^ 
brothers  in  other  fables;  fables  ^nfe^rior  to  Siopboc;!^^^ 
m^  adopted  by  the  later  I^x^nan  poets  ^^  by  the  TvM**" 
^ttl^nsi.  Wherever  X^atimas^  o^  Ropnus,  or  Slcao^,  ai^ 
fipeiien  of  as  deaicen^ed  from  Ulycises  or  T^eiQ«chMs% 
the  meapiog  ^  the  fable  is  the  sam^;  bu^  thi^  notW 
of  a  Greek  oidgin  is  likewise  found  without  any  ,ine7)tipn 
of  Uly^aies.  Aristotle  rel^t;ed^^,  th^  ^m^  Aqhsems  PP 
their  r^urn  frpm  Troy  h^  been  cip^t  by  Ijempe^ts  pi^ 
the  coast  of  Latium,  a  district  of  Opic^;  $h^9  wi(ien.they 
landed  to  winter  thpre,  the  c^tiv^  Trojw  Wpm^i  set  fire 
<tp  their  ships;  ^nd  that  this  ^mp^W  them  t^  i>ettle 
iu  those  ports.  The  pftijie  story  w^s  r^p^e^d  by  Hes*" 
^U^  X'Cmbus  so  ifite  ^9  fift^r  the  ye^  60P;  ^^^^4  ^1  wJIhq 
b^orp  the  si%th  c^tury  c^ed  Bpme  a  .Gr^an  fiipyo  #pd 
the  {lom^I)^  iQire^s,  must  h^'Ve  94ppt^  views  ^ub^tWr 
jtially  th(B  Aam^« 

Now  it  ^^@m9  cle^r  to  1^,  that  th^  earUei^t;  Gr^ 
49:adition,  qf  which  we  fnay  certainly  iCojis}4er  Hesip^  ^ 
the  represen^¥v$i9  by  ^tssigniag  I^tium  to  )JJtys$i^  a^ji^ 
bis  descendants,   eycJudes  thp  Trojans  froip   it :   wbiie  jn 

836  TheophFUtst.  Hist.  Plant,  y.  9.   "Seyhai,  p.  3. 
37  Theogon.  V.  lOll-^-lfi. 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  amoii|;  the  ^agmentspf  the  Jsiwi^p^^ 
36  See  the  latter  part  of  the  section  op  th^  Foi^Qdii^  ^f  Rombe. 
39  Jn  Dionys.  i.  72. 
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Tery  ancient  opinion ,  the  historical  value  of  which  I  may 
leave  to  rest  on  its  own  merits,  brought  them  along- 
with  the  sacred  treasures  they  had  saved ,  to  the  Siris. 
If  so,  there  is  a  very  great  probability,  that,  so  long 
as  the  Palladium  was  believed  to  be  preserved  there, 
that  is,  until  the  taking  of  Siris  by  the  lonians,  about 
the  year  75,  nothing  was  either  said  or  sung  among  the 
Greeks  touching  a  more  distant  migration  of  those  who 
had  escaped  from  the  flames  of  Ilion.  But  irreplaceable 
sacred  treasures,  such  as  the  Palladium,  if  they  are  lost, 
are  generally  given  out  to  have  returned  to  light  some- 
where else:  and  then  it  often  happens  that  several  are 
set  up  as  the  true  one.  Thus  a  favorable  hearing  might 
be  won  for  the  legend,  that  ^Eneas  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  gods  of  Troy  in  parts  far  more  remote  than  the  Siris, 
where  they  were  still  preserved:  but  to  a  Teucrian  the 
report  was  most  acceptable,  and  he  would  feel  a  peculiar 
interest  in  strengthening  the  opinion,  that  a  germ  of  his 
race  had  taken  root  in  a  distant  region,  and  that  a  new 
people  was  springing  up  from  it. 

In  that  distant  region  however  must  the  report  have 
had  its  rise:  for  whatever  use  learned  Romans  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  might  make  of  Greek  poets,  to  shew  that 
the  tradition  was  early  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  thereby 
to  establish  its  truth;  still  it  would  be  extremely  impro- 
bable that  a  belief  which  was  adopted  by  the  whole  nation 
concerning  its  own  origin,  should  have  been  borrowed 
from  abroad ;  even  if  it  could  be  traced  from  such  poems 
as  were  generally  known.  This  however  is  by  no  means 
the  case  here,  as  it  is  with  the  fable  of-  Ulysses  coming^ 
to  Latium :  the  latter,  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  was  fostered 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  house  of  the  Mamilii,  which 
was  transplanted  to  Rome  from  Tusculum,  where  they 
had  been  princes,  deduced  its  lineage  through  Telegonus 
from  Girce.  Above  all  is  it  improbable  that  a  belief  of  this 
kind  should  be  of  foreign  origin,  when  it  is  recognized  by 
the  state;  by  a  state  too  so  proud,  and  so  contemptuous 
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toward  every  thing  foreign,  as  Rome.  Of  its  having  been 
so  recognized  we  find  remarkable  proofs,  in  collecting  the 
earliest  traces  of  the  Trojan  legend  among  the  Romans; 
proofs  drawn  from  times  when  Greek  literature  had  cer- 
tainly not  found  admission  except  with  a  few  individuals. 

To  the  opinion  that  this  legend  was  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  Romans,  it  might  be  objected  that  of  all 
the  Roman  festivals  not  one  related  to  ^neas  and 
Ilion.  For  though  a  yearly  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the 
pontiffs  and  the  consuls  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius 
to  Jupiter  Indiges^*®,  this  no  way  proves  that  the  notion 
of  this  god  being  JBneas  deified,  was  of  any  high  anti- 
quity. But  on  the  other  hand  the  worship  of  the  Penates 
at  Lavinium  is  of  ,the  greater  importance,  because,  as  has 
been  more  than  once  mentioned,  Timseus,  who  at  all 
events  writing  for  Sicilian  readers  could  not  invent  fables 
on  Roman  matters,  as  Megasthenes  did  concerning  India, 
related,  about  the  year  490,  that  he  had  been  told  by 
certain  inhabitants  of  Lavinium,  there  were  Trojan  images 
of  clay  preserved  in  their  temple. 

The  first  transaction  between  the  Romans  and  the 
states  of  Greece,  that  we  have,  any  account  of,  is  the 
application  of  the  senate  to  the  iGtolians  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Acarnanians,  grounded  on  the  plea  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  bound  to  protect  those  whose  ancestors,  alone 
of  all  the  Greeks,  had  taken  no  share  in  the  war  against 
their  progenitors  the  Trojans*^.  Owing  to.  Justin^s  su- 
perficial inaccuracy  our  means  for  determining  the  time 
of  this  event  are  in  such  confusion,  that  we  cannot  make 
out  whether  this  embassy  was  not  sent  even  before  509; 
it  must  not  be  dated  later  than  515  or  5l6.      It  was  about 


540  The  Verone$e  Scholiast  on  JEn.  i.  260. 

41  Justin  xxviti.  1.  When  my  history  reaches  this  pointy  I  think  I 
shall  he  ahle  to  shew  that  the  circumstances  related  hy  Dionysius  in  i.  51^ 
'virluch  refer  still  more  specifically  to  the  l^end  of  JEneas^  belong  to  this 
jiegociation^  not  to  a  much  later  period. 
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the  same  tivm  tliat  the  ^c^ate  wxole  >  fetter  ^  icj^ 
SeleuciM,  demandiiig^  as  the  oondition  pf  ^nteripg  ifi%o  n 
treaty  of  friendship  and  allUnpe  with  hi^,  that  the  .tlJmiSs 
th^  kins0iea  of  the  Romap  people,  ^houU  \m  epce^ipA^ 
from  tribute  ^^^.  The  lUans  were  4«P  incliiid^d  hy  tb^ 
Bomsvis  in  their  first  tceaity  of  peac^  with  Miicedpnia, 
in  the  year  549:  fifteen  y^arfi  fvfter,  whe^  the  S€dpilO^ 
^^^sed  the  H^lle^paQt,  the  ]liaDs  bqastfod  of  ^hfik  .9f&tiJXf 
with  the  S^anau  people,  calling  th^m  th^  cplony;  thf 
JK^Dmans  wece  delighted  tp  ^e^  thfiif  WAth^  cwstry,  mi 
th^  consul  W0nt  up  to  the  citadel  to  joffep*  4  s^pri^p^  tP 
Athene  ^^.  It  would  be  uselp^s  to  'Oollect  later  in^tni^cfi^ 
pf  the  Ilians  appealing  to  this  pi:ete94ed  i«$pity;  aP 
appeal  mad^  dishonestly,  for  they  wpre  oi4giiia)ly  w 
i£!olian  colony^  and  the  Maoedooian  king^^  whp  at  o^^ 
time  enlarged  the  city,  at  anodier  phaiiged  its  ^to,  wp^od 
up  a  concourse  of  pepple  fjrom  ^a^ous  nations  with  tb^ 
cii  inbabitajxts*. 

The  traeep  that  remain  of  Q.  .Niaevius,  wbp  had  jsprv^ 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  having  giv^n  .a  circi^u^twt^al  dp- 
smption  in  his  poem  of  the  departure  and  yoynge  of 
Mne»s  aad  his  fathjer,  will  be  foi^pd  coUect^  §,  cp^pl^ 
of  pages  farther  dowJI* 

By  this  iBombinatipn  of  evvieme  I  thh^k  I  hfi^e  isci^a^ 
lished  the  correptuess  pf  the  vjlew,  that  tbisTrcgw  l^g^od 
was  not  brought  intp  X^atium  by  .&reek  Jitpratjutfe,  b^ 
must  be  considered  ap  hcnpesprppg:  and  vrhen  I  baaf 
added,  that  in  apitp  of  this  it  has  not  the  Jea«t  h^^tpfficii} 


MSt  SuetonjiuB  Claud,  c.25:  where  that  e^oellisnt  critic,  Ou^eodorp^ 
has  proved  that  Seleucus^  who  is  there  named  without  any  specific 
epithety  must  have  been  Callinicus^  who  reigned  after  509,  01.  133.  3. 
The  cause  that  led  him  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Rome,  was  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  that  with  Antiochus  Hierax. 

.   43  liiyy  zxix.  1%  xxxYH.  37.  xxxvm.  3d.    Justin  xjpa.  8.    rPoly- 
bius  xxm.  3.. 

*  Scylax,  p.  35.     Strabo  xm.  p.  593.  folL 
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tFuti^-f^my  i007^  than  the  desoent  of  t|)e  G^oths  froim 
tlie  Creteg^  or  tb»t  of  tb/e  Franks  and  Savons  from  the 
MAcedoxki9XkB9  all  which  are  ri^ated  with  full  faith  by 
fiUK^iyte  writ^^i— <aor  even  the  slighte&t  historical  im^porjt-p 
aBoe,  I  ti^hould  wiah  to  quit  the  subject.  But  he  who 
brings  forward  inquiries  of  this  sort,  is  seldom  permitted 
to  decline  expressing  his  suspidan,  if  he  has  one^  even 
where  no  'human  sagacity  can  arrive  at  a  decisive  solution ; 
as  on  the  question  wh^t  after  all  can  have  been  the  origin 
of  this  tradition.  The  following  hypothesis  is  with  me 
Dei;  a  desperate  attempt  4q  find  some  escape  or  other  from 
a  diiBculty :  it  is  my  conviction :-  yet  withont  that  necoi^ 
mty  of  leaking,  I  should  be  silent  on  the  subject. 

Everything  we  have  to  build  upon  in  the  old  mytho- 
logical stories,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  affinities  pf 
nations,  indicates  that  which  existed  between  the  Trojans 
and  the  Pelasgian  tribes ;  the  Arcadians^**,  the  Epirots^^, 
the  Oenotrians^^,  but  more  especially  the  Tyrrhenian  Pe- 
lasgians.  Dardanus  comes  from  the  city  of  Corythus  to 
Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  the  Simois :  Corvthus  in 
Virgil  is  a  Tyrrhenian,  according  to  Hellanicus  and  Cia- 
pfaalon  a  Trojan ^^:  this  interchange,  the  expedition  at  the 
Trojans  to  Latium  and  Campania*  and  the  wanderings  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos,  Inibrus,  and  the  Hellespont^ 
may  safely  be  interpreted  as  designating  nothing  more 
than  national  affimty.  That  the  Penates  at  Laviniuw 
'wese  the  gods  of  Samotbraee,  was  an  opinion  almost  uni«- 
•versally  received:  so  much  so,  that  Atlicus,  though  he 
did  not  controvert  the  story  about  the  migration  of  JBneai;, 
4XNiclu4ied  tSitat  the  Penates  had  been  brought  fcom  thoit 
island  ^^:    so  much   so,   that   the  Bamothracians,  like  the 


644  Dardanus  according  to  one  tradition    is  sprung  from  Arcadia 
(Dionysius  i..  68.) :  ^neas  arrires  in  Arcadia. 

45  Helcyius  settles^  and  Mneas  •stays  in  Epirus. 

46  Polieum  on  the  Siris  is  built  by  the  Trojans. 

47  Parthenius^  34.  48  SchoLVeron.  ouiEn.  n.  717. 
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Ilians,  are  said  to  have  been  recognized  as  the  kinsmen 
of  the  Roman  people**^:  which  statement  must  refer, 
not  merely  to  a  belief  entertained  by  individuals,  but 
one  declared  by  the  government.  From  this  community 
of  religion  as  of  lineage  it  might  ensue,  that  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  nation  should  call  themselves  Trojans, 
and  boast  of  being  a  colony  possessing  the  Trojan  sacred 
treasures,  rescued  by  them  from  destruction.  For  many 
generations  after  they  had  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians,  Tyrrhenians  would  still  visit  the  holy  land 
of  Samothrace ;  and  there  Herodotus  may  have  heard 
citizens  of  Cortona  and  Flacia  converse ;  there  Lavinians 
and  Gergithians  may  have  mutually  awakened  and  strength- 
ened the  conviction  of  their  kindred  through  their  common 
ancestor  jSlneas.  The  superiority  maintained  by  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  by  the  arms  of  the  Cascans 
when  the  two  nations  united,  is  implied  in  the  line 

.  Sacra  Deosque  dabo;  socer  anna  Latinns  hajbeto: 

only  that  Latinus  himself  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Tyr- 
rhenian. 

The  Trojan  descent  of  the  Elymians  is  no  less  decided 
and  acknowledged  than  that  of  those  in  Latium :  so  is  that 
of  the  ancient  Sirites  of  Polieum. 

A  belief  of  this  sort  does  not  require  long  to  become 
a  national  one,  in  spite  of  the  most  obvious  facts  and  the 
clearest  historical  proofs;  and  then  thousands  would  be 
ready  to  shed  blood  for  it.  They  that  would  introduce 
it,  need  but  tell  people  roundly,  that  it  is  what  their 
forefathers  knew  and  believed,  only  the  belief  was  neg- 
lected and  sank  into  oblivion. 

The  legend  was  altered  in  a  variety  of  ways:  even 
imperfect  traces  of  its  earliest  form,  before,  like  others, 
it  experienced  the  fate  of  being  adulterated  into  a  tale 
of  something  historically  possible,  demand  a  place  in  a 
history  of  Rome. 

549  Servius  on  iEn.  m.  18. 
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Naevius  had  related  it  in  an  episode  of  his  poem  on 
the  Punic  war,  of  which  fragments  and  notices  are  pre- 
served*^. It  is  evident  that  here  too,  as  in  Arctinus  and 
Sophocles,  Anchises  and  jSlneas  quitted  the  city  before 
it  was  taken:  their  wives  passed  through  the  gajte  in 
the  night,  with  their  heads  muffled,  in  tears:  many 
followed  their  example :  yet  Mne&s  found  room  for  hi& 
train  in  a  single  vessel,  which  Mercury  had  built  for 
him.  The  mention  of  Prochyta  shews  that  the  Campa- 
nian  poet  accompanied  the  emigrants  to  the  term  of  their 
voyage:  the  vicissitudes  that  Virgil  makes  them  pass 
through  before  they  reach  it,  seem  in  the  main  to  be 
borrowed  from  Naevius.  We  know  that  the  ^  tempest, 
which  here  too  assuredly  was  raised  by  Juno,  the  com- 
plaint of  Venus  to  Jupiter,  and  the  promises  of  the  future 
with  which  he  consoles  the  fond  goddess,  were  imitations 
of  Naevius:  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  likewise  brought 
iSSneas  to  Carthage;  from  him  comes  the  name  of  Didoes 
sister,^  Anna;  it  must  certainly  be  the  Punic  princess, 
who  in  him  too  ^^  gently  and  prudently  inquires  in  what 
manner  MnesLS  left  Troy^^  and  it  is  exeedingly  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  national  enmity  had  already  been 
deduced  by  him  from  her  fate.  The  shield  of  Mneas  is 
a  fiction  which  might  certainly  be  readily  suggested  by 
that  of  Achilles :  still  it  is  at  least  likely,  that  the  shield 
representing  the  war  of  the  giants  in  the  poem  of  Naevius, 
was  an  earlier  similar  application  of  the  Homeric  coacep^ 
tion  to  the  same  hero. 


6B0  The  fragments  here  referred   to  may   be  found  in  Hermann's 
JBlementa  doctr.  metricte  m.  9.  31.  p.  629.  foil. 

1  Amborum  uxores  noctu  Troia  de  (read  Troiad)  exibant 

Capitibus  opertis^  flentes^ 

Abeuntes  ambe  lacrimis  cum  multis. 
S.  Horum  sectam  sequuntur  multi  mortales. 
3.  — ^blande  et  docte  percontat> 

^neas  quo  pacto  Troiam  urbem  liquerit. 
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Itl  Varrb^s  story  the  different  {Marts  hate  tb#  ikMtrk  of 
sdtlrces  and  times  totally  different.  Of  a  ttovel  kind  «te 
the  eseape  df  ^Eneas  to  the  citadd^,  and  his  being  allowed 
By  the  capitulation  to  depart  with  as  mueh  a«  every  man 
ean  carry  ^^^ ;  whereupon  instead  of  his  treasures  he  bears 
off  his  father  who  had  been  paralysed  by  lightning,  andj 
Hfhen  the  Greeks  in  admiratioo  of  the  deed  grant  him 
a  second  choice^  the  clay  and  stone  ifnages  of  the  gods; 
in  honour  of  which  virtue  they  permit  him  to  take  away 
whom  dnd  what  he  will  in  safety^*.  A  feature  bekmgiilg 
to  the  andent  legend,  fiind  reminding  us  of  those  of  Asia^ 
fe,  that  the  morliing  star  continued  visible  to  the  Tro- 
jans all  day  long  during  the  ve^age,  and  disappeared 
when  they  hdd  reached  their  destination  on  the  Lau- 
rentine  shore^.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  aothor' 
that  assigned  four  years  for  the  duration  of  this  voyage^*. 
By  the  sign  just  mentioned,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of 
the  i^odonaean  oracle^*,  when  his  hungry  band  were 
efevotiriilg  the  herbs  on  which  they  had  spread  their 
{(canty  meal,  iSneas  recognized  the  l^id  allotted  to  him 
by  fate*^.  According  to  Cato,  JBneas  aaftd  Anchise», 
(foi*  he  also  reached  the  promised  land,)  gave  the  name 
6f  Troy*^  to  the  first  settlement,  which  did  not  stand 
where  Lavinium  was  afterward  built.  Hencefdrward  we 
taay  discover  traces  of  the  account  sdch  as  it  stood  in 
the  Origins.  Latinus  granted  700  jugets  to  the  Trojafts : 
here  the  measure  of  a  plebeian  hide  of  land  is  traced 
back  to  the  very  first  origin  of  the  Latin  nation;  and 
it  is  intimated  that  there  were  but  a  hundred  Trojans. 
The  hs^mony  between  the  natives  and  the  strangers  was 

fifii  DionysiuB  mixes  up  this  story  with  that  of  Arctious. 

52  Servius  on  ^n.  n.  636:  and  the  Veronese  S^choliast  on  2En.  u,717, 
where  we  should  read  humanarum  for  hisioriarum,  and  aurum  for  amm, 

53  Serrius  on  i£n.  i.  381.  and  n.  801.  54  Servius  on  ^n.  i.  259. 

55  Servius  on  ^n.  m.  256. 

56  This  oracle  is  known  to  Lycophron :  v.  1250.  foil. 

57  Servius  on  ^n.  i.  6.  vn.  158. 
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cHsturbed  by  the  t«^ofui!ding  of  ft  faToritc?  stkg  belbilging 
to  Kit^g  Latthms.  TurtitJs*^®,  priilce  of  the  RutuliaiMl 
(rf  Atdcia,  united  his  arms  with  him  against  the  hated 
fbi'eignerff.  But  the  natires  were  defeated,  Laureiituffl 
^as  takerr,  Latinu^  fiell  at  the  storming  of  the  citadel*^, 
ind  Ldvinia  became  tbe  prize  of  the  conqueror.  As  the 
fijctilre  t«^as  drawn  in  gefttler  ages,  -We  find  nothing  of 
fheSe  tttihkppy  nuptials  with  the  man  by  li^hose  arms 
her  father  fell,  and  the  marriage  is  combined  with  festi- 
virieni  hi  honottr  of  the  peaee :  although  Virgil  does  not 
iSlttv^  hiiliself,  like  Dionysius  and  Livy,  to  make  the 
threatened  battle  gb  off  in  aii  alliance  and  union.  And 
certainly  Lavinia  in  other  traditions  also  is  the  mediatress 
df  ka  alCaace  with  foreigners ;  being  married  to  Hercules, 
tttider  the  name  of  Launa,  the  daughter  of  Evander ;  t6 
liOCrtLS^  as  Laurina,  the  daughter  df  the  Oenotrian  king, 
Latintrsj  hky  MnevLS  himself  marries  her,  under  the  ttame 
<yf  Lauftgl,  the  daughter  of  Anius  king  of  Delos  *. 

Mr  Hk  nSxAe  is  noting  ehe  than  »  LatiA  fotm  ef  T]^he»u9s  w& 
aihoye  p.  43:  and  the  readings  •£  .the  Vatican  manuscript  shew  that 
iMonysiuS;  i.  64,  called  hiih  Tvpprivo^,  as  in  i.  70  he  did  the  shepherd 
'fyn'lius.  Here  again  we  have  the  same  duplicity  introduced  into  the 
AekfrtA  rf  ihd  nrf&ickl  ages,  tie  Tytrhenians  and  Trojans  ecfml)atijig 
eadi  aditty  aJ»  tbcr  Tyrrhenian  and  Pelasgkns,  the  Pelai^nd  and 
Skselitf&&  did  in  different  leg^kldb  That  Tumus  in  l^e  name  of  Tunkm 
Herdonius  is  a  Latin  |>r<8nom6n,  is  anything  hut  certain:  the  practice 
of  placing  ah  uncommon  cognomen  before  tlie  nomen  otHained  early  ; 
iM  Ttinltw#«rtdd  he  Kte  fficuluis^  or  Auruncus,  by  the  side  of  very 
oid  Rotnab  laimei  in  ^t  Fasdt 

i^  This  iiKit^  nralst  soirad  so  strtngc^  to  t&e  reader  of  tfce  iBneid,  to^i 
il  must  seem  so  iaeredible  that  VirgU  should  thus  have  altered  the  old 
tradition,  that  I  transcribe  the  passages  quoted  from  Cato;  they  are  all 
preserved  by  Servius;  oh  JEn,  iv.  620.  Cato  dicit  juxta  taurolavinium 
cum  ^neffi  socii  prsedas  agerent,  proelium  commissum,  in  quo  Latinus 
occisus  est,  fugit  Tumus. — on  i.  267.  Secundum  Catonem — ^neam 
cum  patre  ad  Italiam  venisse>  et  propter  invasos  agros  contra  Latinum 
Tumumque  pugnasse,  in  quo  proelio  periit  Latinus. — on  ec.  745.  Si 
veritatem  historic  requiras,  primo  proelio  interemtus  est  Latinus 
in  arce. 

*  Dionysius  i.  59. 
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The  coast  of  Latium  is  a  sandbank,  where  nothing 
grows  but  wood  of  the  fir  kind;  and  iEneas  might  well 
be  grieved  that  his  fate  had  brought  him  to  so  poor  a 
country ^^.  But  he  was  reminded  of  the  oracle,  that  his 
colony  should  be  guided,  like  the  Sabellian,  by  an  animal 
to  its  promised  seat,  when  the  pregnant  sow  that  had  been 
desigiled  for  the  sacrifice,  broke  loose,  and  escaped  to 
the  bushes  on  a  more  fruitful  eminence^  There  it  farrowed 
thirty  young  ones;  and  thus  not  only  signified  the  site 
on  which  Lavinium  was  to  be  built,  but  also  the  number 
of  years  that  was  to  elapse  before  Alba  should  become 
the  capital  in  its  stead,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  Latin 
townships". 

At  the  founding  of  Lavinium  the  Gods  gave  signs 
of  their  presence.  The  forest  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  future  city,  caught  fire  of  itself:  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  pieces  of  wood  in  his  mouth  to  feed  the 
flame;  an  eagle  fanned  it  with  his  wings.  But  there 
came  also  a  fox,  that  had  dipt  its  tail  in  water,  and 
tried  to  extinguish  the  fire:  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  two  former,  after  driving  him  several  times 
away,  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  implied  that 
the  people  whose  mother  city  was  building,  would  have 
hard  work  to  establish  their  power  against  its  obstinate 
adversaries.  Bronze  images  of  the  three  fated  animals 
were  set  up  in  the  marketplace  of  Lavinium^. 

The  poetical  story  now  passes  over  centuries  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Latium:  and  it  was 
not  so  careless  as  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  it,  when, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  Greek  chronology,  it  brought 
the  building  of  Rome  very  near  the  tinie  of  iEneas. 


MO  In  agrum  inacerrimum  littorosissiiniimque.    Fabius  Maximus  in 
Sendus  on  iEn.  i.  3. 

«i  The  latter  in  Lycophron  also  1253 — 1260. 
t2  Dionysius  i.  59. 
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Tumus  on  his  defeat  fled  for  succour  to  Mezentius, 
the  Etruscan  king  of  Caere,  being  entitled^  to  require 
it  from  him,  as  from  his  superior  lord,  to  whom  the  Ru- 
tulians  paid  the  first-fruits  due  to  the  gods:  others  say 
this  was  the  price  they  gave  for  his  assistance ^^.  With 
this  overpowering  enemy  iEneas,  as  king  of  the  whole 
Latin  nation,  fought  on  the  Numicius;  Turnus  fell,  but 
the  Latins  fled;  iEneas  plunged  into  the  stream,  and 
was  never  seen  more :  his  spirit,  being  purified  from 
earthly  cares  and  exalted  to  divinity,  was  adored  as 
Jupiter  Indiges:  and  so  long  as  a  recollection  of  the 
ancient  rites  was  preserved,  the  Roman  consuls  went  every 
year  with  the  pontifi^s  and  ofi^red  sacrifice  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  this  river®*.  After  this  battle  Lavinium  was 
closely  besieged  and  reduced  to  despair ;  until  Jupiter 
accepted  a  vow  of  dedicating  the  produce  of  the  next 
vintage^  to  him:  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  vineyards 
was  demanded  by  the  tyranny  of  Mezentitis,  or  their  first- 
fruits  by  his  impiety,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
peebce*  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  luhis — Ascanius  was  not 
introduced  till  late  and  out  of  Greek  books — and  the  de- 
scendants of  iEneas  became  lords  of  Latium. 

These  wars  are  described  by  Virgil,  who  softens  what- 
ever is  harsh  in  them,  and  alters  and  accelerates  the  suc- 
cession of  events,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Mneid.  Its 
contents  were  certainly  national ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  even  a  Roman,  if  impartial,  should  have  received  any 

563  Here  again  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  story.  According 
to  Verrius  Flaccus  (Fasti  Prfenestini  a.  d.  ix.  Kal.  Mai.)  Mezentius  took 
all  the  wine  for  ever  as  the  price  of  his  aid :  in  Ovid  (Fast  iv.  879. 
foil.)  the  ground  for  the  tax  is  the  same,  hut  he  limits  it  to  half  the  pro- 
duce: Cato  in  Macrohius,  in.  5,  says  it  was  an  act  of  impiety,  not  of 
rapacity:  to  the  lattef  the  first-fruits  offered  to  the  gods  would  have 
been  an  insignificant  object. 

64  Schol.  Veron.  on  Mn,  i.  260. 

«  The  variations  in  Macrobius  and  Ovid^  and  the  attempts  of 
Dionysius  to  give  a  historical  colouring  to  the  afikir,  it  would  be  idle 
to  repeat. 

N 
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genuine  enjoyment  from  his  story.  To  us  it  is  unfor- 
tunately but  too  apparent  how  little  the  poet  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  these  shadowy  names,  for  which  he 
was  forced  to  invent  characters,  into  living  beings,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer.  Perhaps  it  is  a  problem  that  defies 
solution,  to  form  an  epic  poem  out  of  an  argument  which 
has  not  lived  for  centuries  in  popular  songs  and  tales  as 
the  common  property  of  a  nation,  so  that  the  cycle  of 
stories  which  comprises  it^  and  all  the  persons  who  act 
a  part  in  it,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Assuredly  the 
problem  was  beyond  the  ability  of  Virgil,  whose  genius 
wanted  fertility  for  creating,  great  as  was  his  talent  for 
embellishing.  That  he  himself  was  conscious  of  thia^ 
and  was  content  to  be  great  in  the  way  adapted  to  hi^ 
endowments,  is  proved  by  his  practice  of  imitating  and 
b9rrowing,  and  by  the  touches  he  introduces  of  his  ex- 
quisite and  extensive  erudition,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  and  now  so  little  appreciated.  He  who  puts 
his  materials  together  elaborately  ^  and  by  piecemeal,  is 
aware  of  the  chinks  and  crevices,  which  varnishing  and 
polishing  conceal  only  from  the  unpractised  eye,  and  from 
which  the  work  of  the  master,  when  it  issues  at  once 
from  the  mould,  igi  free.  Accordingly  Virgil,  we  may 
be  sure,  felt  a  misgiving,  that  all  the.  foreign  ornaments 
with  which  he  was  decking  his  work,  though  they  might 
enrich ^  the  poem,  were. not  his  own  wealth,  and  that  this 
woiild  at  last  be  perceived  by  posterity.  When  we  find 
that,  notwithstanding  this  fretting  consciousness,  he  strove, 
in  the  way  that  lay  open  to  him,  to  give  a  poem,  which 
he  did  not  write  of  his  own  free  choice,  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty  it  could  receive  from  his  hands ;  that  he  did 
not,  like  Lucan,  vainly  and  blindly  affect  an  inspiration 
which  nature  had  denied  him;  that  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  infatuated,  when  he  was  idolized  by  all 
around  him,  and  when  Propertius  sang : 

Yield,  Roman  poets,  bards  of  Gree^  gLy^  way> 
The  Iliad  soon  shall  own  a  greater  lay; 
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that,  when  the  approach  of  death  was  releasing  him  from 
the  fetters  of  civil  observances,  he  wished  to  destroy  what 
in  those  solemn  moments  he  could  not  but  view  with 
melancholy,  as  the  groundwork  of  a  false  reputation; 
we  feel  that  this  renders  him  worthy  of  our  esteem,  and 
ought  to  make  us  indulgent  to  all  the  weak  points  of 
his  poem.  The  merit  of  a  first  attempt  does  not  always 
furnish  a  measure  of  a  writer^s  talents :  but  VirgiFs  first 
youthful  poem  shews  that  he  cultivated  his  powers  with 
incredible  industry,  and  that  no  faculty  expired  in  him 
through  neglect.  But  it  is  wherever  he  speaks  from  the 
heart,  that  we  perceive  how  amiable  and  generous  he  was : 
not  only  in  the  Georgics,  and  in  all  his  pictures  of  pure 
still  life;  in  the  epigram  on  Syron's  villa:  the  same  is 
no  less  visible  in  his  way  of  introducing  those  great 
spirits  that  shine  in  Roman  story. 
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ALBA 


When  Jupiter  in  the  Mneid  is  consoling  the  weeping 
goddess,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  by  revealing  the  future 
to  her ;  and  telling  her  how  the  empire  of  her  son  and  his 
j)osterity  was  to  mount  from  step  to  step,  increasing  in 
glory  and  greatness,  up  to  Rom^e,  to  which  no  limit  and 
no  term  was  assigned  *^^;  the  three  years  which  he  pro- 
mises for  iEneas,  refer,  not  to  the  interval  between  hkr 
landing  and  his  death,  but  to  the  duration  of  the  little 
Troy  on  the  Latian  shore,  until  the  two  nations  united  and 
built  Lavinium  ^  though  the  former  period  was  also  reck- 
oned at  the  same  number  of  years/ 

Thirty  years  afterwa:rd  his  successor  led  the  Latins 
from  the  unhealthy  low  grounds  on  the  coast  to  the  side 
of  Monte  Cavo,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  eye  com- 
mands a  view  more  ample  than  the  dominion  of  Rome 
before  the  Samnite  wars:  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
it  can  reach  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  the  hill  which  is 
still  illustrated  by  the  name  of  Circe,  looks  like  an  island 
beneath  the  first  rays  of  her  heavenly  sire.  The  site  where 
Alba  stretched  its  long  street  between  the  mountain  and 


B66  JEn.  1. 261—279.  It  seems  however  as  if  three  thousand  yean 
were  allotted  to  Rome :  which^  according  to  Servius  on  iEn.  m.  284^ 
was  one  of  the  many  periods  assigned  for  the  length -of  a  g^reat  year: 
from  a  rough  calculation  about  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  this  was  supposed  equal  to  a  hundred  times  that  of  Saturn.  This 
statement  has  certainly  some  foundation^  though  the  reference  to  Cicero's 
books  de  natura  Deorum  rests  on  an  oversight 
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the  lake,  is  still  distinctly  marked:  along  this  whole  ex- 
tent the  rock  is  cut  away  under  it  right  down  to  the  lake. 
These  traces  of  man^s  regulative  hand  are  more  ancient 
than  Rome.  The  surface  of  the  lake,  as  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  tunnel,  now  lies  far  below  the  ancient  city ; 
when  Alba  was  standing,  and  before  the  waters  swelled  to  a 
ruinous  highth  in  consequence  of  some  obstructions  in  the 
outlets,  it  must  have  lain  yet  lower;  for  in  the  age. of 
Diodorus  and  Dionysius*,  during  extraordinary  droughts, 
the  remains  of  some  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  common  people  took  them  for  the 
palace  of  an  impious  king  which  had  been  swallowed  up'f'. 
Above  the  steep  rock  there  was  no  need  of  a  wall:  the 
approaches  on  both  sides  might  easily  be  barred.  Monte 
Cavo  was  the  Capitoline  hill  of  Alba;  its  summits  required 
to  be  fortified,  to  secure  the  town  from  above :  and  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  conjecture,  that,  as  the  citadel  at 
Rome  was  distinct  from  the  Capitoline  temple,  so  the 
Rocca  di  Papa  was  the  citadel  of  Alba. 

This  account  concerning  the  origin  of  Alba  stands  and 
falls  with  the  Trojan  legend:  another  tradition,  according 
to  which  Lavinium  was  founded  by  the  Albans,  in  union 
finth  the  Latin  nation,  has  been  obscured  by  it,  but  may 
still  be  recognized.  A  recollection  was  preserved  among 
the  Lavinians,  that  their  city  had  been  built  under  the 
soverainty  of  Alba  by  six  hundred  families  sent  out*  for 
that  purpose*®^.     The  legend  which  tries  to  combine  the 

*  Dionysius  i.  71. 

t  A  similar  l^end  is  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano : 
its  outlines^  as  it  was  related  to  one  of  the  translators  by  a  peasant  boy 
who  guided  him  to  Frascati,  are  as  follows.  Where  the  lake  now  lies, 
there  once  stood  a  great  city.  Here,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  Italy, 
he  begged  ahns.  Ndne  took  compassion  on  him  but  an  old  woman,  who 
gave  him  two  handfuls  of  meal.  He  bade  her  leave  the  city:  she 
obeyed :  the  city  instantly  sank,  and  the  lake  rose  in  its  place.  To  set 
the  truth  of  the  story  beyond  dispute,  the  narrator  added,  ^a  scriUo  nei 
fihn. 

567  Dionysius  i.  67.     'E^itJtKoo-ioi  /AcAe^oii/oi  rwv  Updoif  avroT^  fitra- 
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two  stories,. is. by  no  means'  an  innoceiit  poetical. fiction,  biit 
was  'fabricated  with  £he  express  view  of  making  oiit  that 
Lavinium  was  the.  eaxlier  iseat  pf .  the  Penatesr  It  states, 
that  Ascaniiis  carried  away  these  gods  with  him,  when 
he  and  all  his  people  left  X<avinium':  but  as  the  images 
dej^arted  twice  over  from  their. new  temple  after,  its  doors 
had  .been  closed,  a,nd  returned  .to  the  forsaken  one  in  the 
desolate  city,  ithe  Alban  king  yielded,  and  sent  tfie  setlers 
to  take  up  their  dwelling  round  the  sacred  place. 

I  am  not  offering  a  hypothesis,  but  the  plain  result 
of  unprejudiced  observation,  when  I  remark  tha;t  Lavinium, 
as  its  nam^  implies,  was  the  seat'  of  congress^  for  fhe 
Latins,  who  were  also  called  Lavines:  just  as  Panionium 
Was  that  for  the  lonians  in  Asia.  When  a  legend  contains 
names  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  individuals,  this  goes 
far  toward  giving  it  the  look  of  being  something  more  than 
a  fiction :  hence  many  who  otherwise  might  still  insist  that 
the  Trojan  legend  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected, 
may  perhaps  change  their  views  when  it  becomes  plear  to 
them  that  Lavinia  and  Tumus  are  only  personifications  of 
two  nations,  and  that  Lavinium  is  a  more  recent  city  than 
Alfaai  The  same  unprejudiced  observation  convinces  me, 
from  the  number  of  the  six  hundred  families,  that  each  of 
the  thirty  Alban  hamlets,  and  each  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns 
sent  ten:  or  rather  that  a  connexion  subsisted,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  which  this  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  case^^^. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  two  distinct  unions,  each  con-r 
sisting  of  thirty  places,  the  whole  body  of  which  might  be 
called  Latin :  from  not  making  the  same  distinction,  our 
historians  have  been  led  into  glaring  contradictions  with 
what  they  elsewhere  assume  to  be  true.  They  cherish  the 
opinion,   that    all  the   Latins   proceeded    from   Alba;    as 

A68  That  the  word  eeacenti  should  have  heen  used  to  signify  ihe 
greatest  possihle,  or  at  least  a  very  great  numher^  is  ho  longer  surprising, 
when  we  refldct  on  the  frequent  occurrence  of  twice  thirty^  first  among 
the  Alhans  and  Latins^  and  then  among  the  Romans  and  Latins^  where 
each  unit  contained  ten  decuries.  What  completely  fixed  the  usage, 
was,  that  for  a  long  time  a  Roman  cohort  consisted  of  six  hundred  men. 
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drfonies  the  founding  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Latinus  Syl- 
vius: that  these  were  the  Prisci  Ldtiniy  whose  submission 
was  demanded  by  the  Roman  kings,  on  the  pita  of  having 
succeeded  to  the  supremacy  of  Alba,  and  was  enforced  by 
Tarquinius :  aiid  these  Prisci  Latihi  are  designated  as 
consisting  like  the  others  of  thirty  towhs*^^.  And  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  that  Laurentum  and  Ardea  ac* 
cording  to  the  legend  of  JSneas  existed  long  before  Alba, 
even  allowing  that  Laviiiium  after  its  pretended  restoration 
was  regarded  as  a  colony :  in  like  nianner  Tibur,  as  we  see 
from  rimilar  legends,  was  held  to  be  older  than  Alba :  and 
yet  nobody  would  have  doubted  that  all  these  belonged  to 
the  Prisci  Latini,  and  to  their  thirty  cities.  But  though 
Livy  and  Dionysius  contradict  themselves,  it  was  not  so 
with  the  writers  they  copied.  Pliny^  after  enumerating 
above  twenty  Latin  towns  whereof  no  trace  remaiiis, 
subjoins  to  them  a  list  of  the  Albian  townships,  consisting 
of  the  Albans  and  thirty  others  whose  names  are  alpha- 
betically arranged :  all  these,  he  says,  had  of  yore  partaken 
along  with  the  Latins  in  the  flesh  of  the  victim  on  the 
Alban  mount,  and  like  them  had  perished^^.     Here  again 


MO  Ab  eo  (Latino  Sylyio)  colonis  aliquot  deducts^  Prisci  Ladni  ap- 
pdlatL  Livy  I,  3.  Tarquinius^  demands  their  submission  as  a^n(;ht; 
quod^  cum  omnes  Latini  ab  Alba  oriundi  anty  in  eo  foedere  teneantur 
quo  res  omnis  Albana  cum  colonis  suis  in  Romanum  cesserit  imperium. 
I.  6^   Dionysius^  m.  34/ speaking  of  Tullus  Hostilius:  frpi&lSeK  cciro- 

fccwra  iroAcif.      That  the  vwtJKooi  here  are  the  same  as  the  airoiKOi 
U  proved  by  the  particle  t€. 

70  Pliny  m.  9.  Cum  his  camem  in  monte  Albano  soliti  accipere 
populi  Albenses:  Albani — iEsulani^  Acienses^  Abolani^  Bubetarii,  Bo- 
lani  (perhaps  Bomllani),  Cusuetani^  Coriolani,  Fidenates^  Foretii,  Hor- 
tenses,  Latinienses,  Longulani^  Manates^  Macrales,  Mutucumenses^  Mu- 
nienses^  Numinienses,  Olliculani^  Octulani^  Pedani,  Polluscini^  Quer-^ 
^uehUani,  Sicani,  Sisolenses^  T<^eHeMes,  Tutienses^  Vimitellarii^  Veli- 
enses,  Venetolani^  Vitellenses.  I  have  only  altered  the  punctuation 
before  and  after  Albani,  which  in  the  editions  makes  nonsense  of  the. 
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the  name  he.  gives,  them  of  populi  AWenseSj  and  their 
number,  speak  for  themselves;  and  leave  no  doubt  that 
these^  and  qpt  the  important  cities,  were  the  thirty  places 
said  to  have  been  colonies  from  Alba.  Many  among  them 
may  have  actually  received  Alban  colonists, .  as  Roman 
colonists  were  sent  to  the  places  reduced  by  the  first  kings 
in  the  ndghbourhod  of  Rome :  but  on  the  whole  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  division  like  that  of  the  thirty  ple- 
beian tribcis  under  the  legislation  of  Seryi^s:  they  were  the 
boroughs  of  a  free  commonalty, 

Their  partaking  in  the  flesh  of  the  victim  along  with 
the  other  Latin  states  on  the  Alban  mount,  shews  that  the 
letter  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Alba  as  they  subse- 
quently did  to  ^ome.  Most  assuredly  they  were  depend- 
ent, neighbours,  and  thirty  in  number,  not  however  the 
very  same  which  afterward  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
Rome,  but  only  some  of  these ;  and  the  number  was  made 
up  by;  several  of  the  towns,  which,  having  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  had  become  :Colonies  or  been 
destroyed,  suqh  ^s  Medullia  and  Cameria. 

Thus  the  present  investigation  has  gained  the  same 
cheering  result,  as  has  rewarded  the  labour  spent  on  many 
out  of  which  this  work  has  been  composed:  that  which 
seems  to  be  absurd,-  is  so  only  when  we  look  at  it  super- 
ficially ;  and  it  covers  a  groundwork  of  uncorrupted  truth, 
which  may  be  brought  to  light ;  so  that  a  critical  treatment 
of  history  becomes  much  richer  in  facts,  than  the  credulous 
repetition  of  the  stoiries  that  have  been  handed  down. 

No  building  erected  by  the  ancient  Albans  has  left  any 
visible  ruins :  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  the  very 
loundation-walls  have  been  destroyed,  which  probably  must 
have  belonged  to  the  earliest  ages.     But  among  the  works 


passage^  and  emends  Msutani  and  PoUuscini.    Of  the  whole  thirty 
names  only  six  or  seven,  which  are  here  printed  in  italics^  occur  in  the* 
list  of  the  thirty  towns  given  by  Dionysius  v.  61,  even  after  adopting 
the  corrections  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  and  those  of  Lapus. 
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executed  by  Alba  one  is  still  the  source  of  blessings  at  this 
day,  as  it  was  five-and-twenty-hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
will  endure  imperishably :  but  the  present  generation  have 
no  suspicion  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  most  fruitful 
fields  to  the  prince  of  a  city  which,  lying  in  remote  obscu- 
rity, even  beyond  the  fabulous  ages  of  Rome,  has  almost 
left  its  existence  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  acknowledgement 
and  gratitude  due  on  this  account  I  challenge  in  behalf  of 
the  Cluilius,  whose,  name  appears  in  Roman  history,  but 
has  been  foisted  into  an  extremely  unsuitable  place.  • 

The  valley  of  Grottaferr^ta  is,  as  our  eyes  tell  us,  the 
site  of  a  marsh  that  has  been  drained,  or.  rather  of  a  lake 
that  has  been  let  off,  like  the  vallia  Aricina,  Now  we  read 
of  a  vallis  Alhana  under  the  Tusculan  hills ^'^^ :  and  this  can 
be  no  other  than  that  valley ;  which  consequently  belonged 
to  the  immediate  territory  of  Alba.  The  water  from  it.  is 
carried  off  by  two  channels :  the  one  is  a  canal  which  runs 
into  the  Teverone :  the  other  a  tunnel  hewn  through  the 
rock,  half  a  mile  long,  in  the  grand  style  of  very  early 
ages,  leading  to  the  Campagna*^^.  Here,  where  none  but 
bad  water  is  to  be  got^  and  that  too  out  of  very  deep  wells, 
the  water  brought  by  this  dyke,  though  muddy,  was  at 
least  very  serviceable  for  the  cattle  and  the  soil:  its  course 
at  first  was  probably  directed  toward  the  sea ;  but  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  it  was  turned  into  the  city, 
where  it  now  flows  through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  int6 
the  Tiber, '  being  called  la  Marrana  all  the  way  from  its 
origin.  The  portion  of  this  dyke  down  to  the  spot  where 
the  Romans  turned  it  off,  is  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  so  called 


671  Livy  ra.  7.    In  Tusculanos  coUes  transeunt — descendentibus  ab 
Tusculano  in  Albanam  yallein. 

72  This  is  stated  by  Fabretti,  an  extremely  trustworthy  witness,  De 
aquis  et  aquseductibus  n.  270:  who  however  does  not  recognize  the 
Cluilian  dyke  any  more  than  all  his  brother  topographers.  On  the  hill 
through  which  the  tunnel  is  carried;  lies  Centronix  an  extensive  ruin. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  read  Fabretti's  work  till  after  my  return  fi«m 
Rome;  and  I  never  heard  of  that  tunnel  while  I  was  there. 
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after  the  Alban  dictator  by  whom  this  great  work  was 
executed :  five  miles  from  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Latin 
road  and  the  Cluilian  dyke,  is  the  place  wher6  Coriolanus 
encamped:  and  in  this  very  spot,  by  the  ruinous  hamlet 
of  Settebassi,  does  the  Latin  road  cross  the  Marrana. 

The  list  of  the  Alban  kings  is  a  very  late  and  clumdy 
fabrication;  a  medley  of  names,  some  of  theni  not  even 
Italian  ones,  some  of  them  repetitions  but  of  earlier  or  later 
times,  others  coined  out  of  geographical  names ;  and  with 
scarcely  anything  of  a  story  belonging  to  them.  We  are 
told  that  Livy  took  this  list  from  L.  Cornelius  Alexander 
the  Polyhistor*^^:  hence  it  was  probably  this  client  of 
Sylla  that  introduced  the  imposture  into  history :  the  vari- 
ations between  Livy^s  list  and  others  are  not  very  mate- 
rial, and  are  no  proof  at  all  of  there  having  been  more 
than  one  ancient  source.  Some  of  the  names  may  have 
been  derived  from  older  traditions :  some  of  the  kings  of 
the  Aborigines  also  had  names  assigned  to  them  ^^;  and 
these  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Alban. 
Even  the  years  that  each  of  the  Alban  kings  reigned,  were 
numbered :  and  the  number  so  exactly  fills  up  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  founding  of  Rome  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  EratOisthenes,  as  of  itself  to  shew  the 
late  age  of  the  imposture. 

For  in  earlier  times  the  Romans  reckoned  three 
hundred  years  from  the  building  of  Alba  to  that  of 
ftome^*:  even  if  this  number  occurred  only  in  Virgil,  still 
it  would  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  a  statement  of 
much  higher  antiquity,  and  that  he  did  not  invent  the 
arithmetical  progression  three,  thirty,  three  hundred.  He 
noight  think  himself  justified  in  retaining  what  an  eailier 
poet  had   said:   but  he  would  never  have  been  seduced 


573  ServiuB  on  JExl  vm.  390. 

74  Stercenius  for  instance,  nnkas  die  nuat  be  mispdt    Servins  tn 
.45II.ZI.  85a 

7s  iGn.  1. 37%. 
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by  numerical  symmetry  to  assign  dates,  the  inaccuracy 
of  which  he  must  have  perceived  just  as  well  as  every 
schoolboy  from  the  tables  of  ApoUodorus  or  Cornelius 
Nepos^  But  it  is  Ratifying,  and  more  than  we  could  have 
expected,  to  find  that  ingenious  writer  Trogus  Pompeius, 
who  treated  the  origin  of  Rome,  as  he  did  the  earliest  history 
of  other  nations,  with  discriminating  freedom,  redconing  in 
like  manner  ho  more  than,  three  hundred  years  fcM*  Alba^^^; 
as  did  Livy  himself,  when  he  assumed  four  hundred  years 
for  its  duration  until  its  destruction  about  the  year  100 
of  Rome^^. .  This  however  was  not  the  only  ancient  chro- 
nological statement  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  one  which  Servius  has  recorded,  S60  years 
elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  building 
of  Rome'^^,  just  as  many  as  between  the  building  of 
Rome  and  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  Now  we  find  two 
other  statements,  the  combination  of  which  leads  us  to  this 
second  number,  and  at  the  same  time  reconciles  it  with  the 
former :  the  first  is,  that  ^Eneas  lived  seven  years  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  engaged  in  his  wanderings  or  in  war^^;  the 


576  Justin  xLm.  1.    Alba  qus  trecentis  annis  caput  regni  fait 

77  Livy  1. 29.  Quadringentorum  annorum  opus^  quibus  Alba  steterat. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  Servius  on  ^n.  i.  S72,  as  a  difficulty :  cum 
eam  quadringentis  annis  r^nasse  oonstet  sub  Albanis  r^bus:  and  he 
solves  it  as  I  have  done  in  the  text.  Tanaquil  Faber  in  a  note  on  the 
passage  of  Livy  has  observed  its  connexion  with  the  line  of  Virgil ;  and 
Duker  on  the  same  passage  refers  to  Dodwell  de  Cyclis^  diss.  x.  p.  679, 
who  has  noticed  almost  all  the  passages  I  have  cited^  and  has  perceived 
the  nullity  of  the  Alban  line  of  kings. 

78  Servius  on  ^n.  i.  267.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  promoting  myi^cism 
and  a  childish  love  of  trifling  with  numbers,  when  I  remark  the  singular 
play  of  chance^  that  there  were  just  360  years  from  the  destruction  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy;  and  the  same  number  from  the  latter  event  to  the 
dedication  of  Constantinople. 

79  Dionysius  i.  65:  and  Servius  on  ^n.  i.  259 ;  since  he  assumes  four 
years  for  the  wanderings  of  -^neas ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  three 
more  spent  in  the  Latian  town  of  Troy.  In  the  ^neid  indeed  the  Tro- 
jans do  not  reach  Carthi^e  till  the  seventh  year  of  their  voyage. 
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second,  that  Silvius  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
throne  before  his  fifty-third  yeai^^.  I  would  not  pledge 
myself  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  story  that  a  Silvian 
house  reigned  at  Alba:  but  the  fact  was  assumed  in  the 
Alban  records.  The  existence  of  such  a  house  presupposes 
that  of  a  hero  Silvius  or  Siluus.  Now  if  the  Latin  tra- 
dition, such  as  it  was  independent  of  the  Trojan  legend, 
made  Silvius  the  founder  of  Alba,  and  three  hundred 
years  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  his  reign  and 
the  building  of  Rome ;  then  in  order  to  introduce  him  into 
the  Trojan  legend,  and  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  between  Troy  and  Rome,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  fifty-three  years  from  the  death 
of  iEneas  as  the  time  during  which  Silvius,  his  postumous 
son,  was  unjustly  excluded  from  the  throne.  And  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  reconciling  these  native  Alban  Silvii  with  the 
Trojan  legend,  that  the  posterity  of  Ascanius  are  removed 
out  of  the  way  by  the  abdication  of  lulus. 

From  Silvius,  their  maternal  ancestor,  the  Roman 
tradition  derived  the  founders  of  the  city ;  but  it  did  not 
call  the  Romans  a  colony  from  Alba. 


580  I  am  aware  that  Servius,  on  ^n.  vi.  770,  relates  this  of  Silvius 
Mneas :  but  it  seems  quite  evident  that  what  was  invented  for  the  one 
Silvius,  has  been  transferred  here  to  the  other;  who  is  wholly  wanting^ 
in  Ovid.    The  same  thing  has  happened  in  numberless  instances. 


SOd 


ROME. 


VARIOUS    TRADITIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY, 


Among  all  the  Greek  cities  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Hera^lids,  there  was  none  so  insignificant,  that  Ephorus, 
and  the  writers  after  him  who  introduced  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  cities  into  their  general  histories,  would  have  been 
unable  to  state  specifically  and  with  sufficient  certainty, 
from  what  people  the  colony  had  issued,  and  who  were  the 
founders  that  led  and  gave  laws  to  it;  in  far  the  most 
cases  they  also  fixed  the  epoch  of  the  foundation.  With 
regard  to  Rome,  the  story  of  her  foundation,  though  she 
is  supposed  to  be  more  recent  than  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  those  towns,  and  the  people  from  whom  the  eternal 
city  originally  sprang,  are  the  very  points  we  are  most 
ignorant  of.  But  while  it  was  suited  to  the  eternal  city, 
that  its  roots  should  lose  themselves  in  infinity,  the  story 
told  by  the  poets  of  the  infancy  and  deification  of  Romulus 
was  no  less  in  accord  with  the  majesty  of  Rome.  Its 
founder  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  god. 

Now  while  I  acknowledge  this  with  a  feeling,  the 
sincerity  of  which  none  but  a  bigot,  himself  insincere, 
could  seek  to  call  in  question;  and  while  I  allow 
the  heart  and  the  imagination  their  full  claimis;  I  at 
the  same  time  assert  the  right  of  the  reason,  to  refuse 
to  admit  anything  as  historical,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
so;  and,  without  excluding  that  noble  tradition  from  its 
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pla^e  at  the  threshold  of  the  history,  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  in  any  degree  possible  to  ascertain  what  people  the 
first  Romans  belonged  to,  and  what  were  the  changes 
attending  the  rise  of  that  state,  which,  when  the  light 
of  historical  truth  begins  to  dawn,  is  Rome. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Roma,  as  their  town  began 
to  emerge  from  insignificance,  so  that  they  could  feel  a 
pride  in  the  Roman  name,  looked  back  upon  their  dark 
period,  and  retraced  the   growth  of  their  community;  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  call  the  founder  of  their  nation 
Romus^  or,  with  the  inflexion  «o  usual  in  their  language, 
Romulus.       Supposing    that    there    was   in   their  neigh- 
bourhood a  town  called  Remuria,  inhabited  by  a  kindred 
race,  which  had  been  sometimes  in  alliance, .  sometimes  at 
war  with  them,  and  which  had  fallen  before  their  arms, 
they   might   consider   its   founder,    Remus,    as   the    twin 
brother   of  Romulus,   and   as   slain   by  him   in   a   fit   of 
passionate    irritation:    and    in    proportion    as    their    state 
established  itself  under  the  peculiar  character  of  a  double 
state,  the  more  firmly  fixed  would  be  the   notion   which 
represented   the   city  as  founded  by   twins.       The   story 
of  Romulus  might  in  other  respects  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans  themselves ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  this  latter  notion,  which  does  not  Occur 
in  any  other  state,  and  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  Rome. 
And  the  story  is  proved  to  have  sprung  up  on  the  very 
site  of  the  city,  by  the  den  of  the  shewolf,  the  figtr^e  at 
the  roots  of  which  the  sucklings  were  saved,  by  all  the 
relics  of  Romulus,  and  by  that  rich  poem  so  much  of  which 
is  connected  with  local  circumstances  whereof  foreigners 
knew  nothing.     In  what  manner  all  this  gained  a  shape 
in  the  mind  and  on  the  lips  of  poets   and  storytellers ; 
and  how  many  generations  passed  away,  during  which  the 
traditions   of  other    nations,    and    such    perhaps    as    had 
long  been  current,   were  applied  to  the  origin  of  Rome, 
before  that  which  began  as  poetry,  beciEime  popular  belief; 
these   are   points    that    we   must    and    may    be    satisfied 
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to  remain  ignorant  of.  If  the  annals  were  restored, 
and  received  the  chronological  outline  in  which  we  find 
them,  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it 
is  clear,  and  indeed  in  other  respects  it  does  not  admit  of 
doubt,  that  even  thus  early  they  represented  Romulus  as 
the  first  king. 

Considering  how  few  monuments  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  we  may  regard  it 
as  an  ancient  testimony  of  a  belief  living  among  the 
people  and  recognized  by  the  state,  that  in  the  year 
458  bronze  figures  of  the  shewolf  and  the  babes  were 
set  up  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis;  the  oldest  and  the 
finest  work  of  Roman  art ;  which  has  reached  us  like  the 
Homeric,  poems,  though  so  much  that  was  more  recent 
has  been  lost. 

The  story  which  settled  as  an  article  of  popular  belief, 
was,  that  Rome  had  been  built  by  twin-brothers,  who 
were  the  sons  of  a  princess  defloured  by  Mars,  and  who 
had  been  delivered  by  divine  protection  from  a  watery 
death,  and  fostered  and  suckled  by  a  shewolf,  the  animal 
sacred  to  their  sire.  It  was  impossible  that  the  outlines 
of  tid^  tradition  should  not  in  course  of  time  receive  very 
different  modifications ;  and  there  probably  were  still  more; 
than  the  two  main  forms  under  which  it  appears  to'  us^* 
according  as  it  is  t  connected  with  Alba  and  the  Silvii,  or 
with  iEneas. 

I  defer  yet  awhile  relating  the  former  of  these  legends,' 
which  everybody  knows,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  in  some 
degree  interesting  to  restore  such  features  as  have  been 
altered  in  the  later  representations,  it  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  allude  to:  in  the  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Naevius  and  Ennius,  the  unfortunate  princess  was 
called  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  iEneas*®^.  It  may  be  coiyec- 
tured  that  in  this  also  she  was  represented  as  a  Vestal; 
else    it    seems   there   would   have   been    no    pretext    for 

BBi  Hence  came  the  story  of  ifimylia  and  Ares.  Plutarch  Romul.  c.  S. 
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condemning  her  to  death.  She  was  thrown  into  the  Anio; 
out  of  which  stream  her  fortune  rose  again*®*:  the  river- 
god  made  her  his  bride  ®^;  VirgiFs  description  of  the 
generous  brute,  feeding  and  caressing  the  babes  in  her 
den,  was  framed  after  Ennius®**  This  poet  like  other 
writers  called  the  tyrant  Amulius;  and  that  he  bore  the 
same  name  in  Nsevius,  seems  hardly  to  be  questioned; 
for  there  is  a  very  corrupt  fragment  which  may  readily 
be  corrected  by  introducing  this  name,  but  scarcely 
in  any  other  manner®*:  I  cannot  however  discover  the 
slightest  indication,  whether  the  old  poets  supposed  any 
affinity  between  this  Amulius  and  the  house  of  Mneas; 
.  or  how  they  accounted  for  Ilia  being  his  subject ;  or 
whether  they  made  mention  of  Ascanius  or  Silvius.  In 
the  fragment  of  Ennius  Ilia  is  an  orphan ;  for  her  father 
appears  to  her  in  a  dream;  her  sister,  to  whom  in  her 
disquietude  she  relates  the  nocturnal  vision,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Eurydice. 

That  ingenious  critic,  Perizonius,  whose  subtile  obser- 
vations were  lost  on  his  contemporaries,  has  shewn  that 
the  mother  of  Romulus,  when  she  is  called  Ilia,  is  always 
the  daughter  of  Mneas ;  when  Rea  Silvia,  an  Alban 
princess;  and  that  Ilia  is  never  called  Rea®^:  I  add,  that 
the  reading  Rhea  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  editors, 
who  at  a  very  unseasonable  time  bethought  themselves 
of  the  goddess :  rea  seems  to  have  signified  nothing  more 
than  the  culprit®^.  The  semblance  of  a  proper  name  may 
indeed  have  arisen  early:  at  least  it  was  certainly  from 
some  tradition  that  Virgil   took  the   priestess   Rea,   who 

582  Post  ex  fluvio  fortuna  resistet :  Ennius  p.  124. 

83  Servius  on  iEn.  i.  874,  and  vi.  778.    Acron  and  Porphyrius  on 
Horace  Od.  i.  3. 

84  Servius  on  Ma.  vm.  631. 

85  See  in  Hermann  Elem.  doctr.  metr.  p.  631. 

86  Excursus  on  JElian.  V.  H.  vn.  p.  510.  £f. 

87  Or  the  guilty  woman :  it  reminds  us  of  the  expression,  reafemina, 
which  often  occurs  in  Boccaccio. 
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bare  Aventinus  to  Hercules  ^^^;  a  duplicate  of  the  Alban 
Silvia,  with  a  happier  destiny ;  and  perhaps  the  daughter 
of  Evander. 

Rea  Silvia  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  ^Eneas. 
That  the  tradition  concerning  her  is  more  ancient  than 
the  one  concerning  Ilia,  I  conjecture,  because  the  compu- 
tation which  makes  33S  or  S6o  years  intervene  between 
Troy  and  Rome,  is  to  all  appearance  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  older  than  Naevius.  The  inexplicable  point 
is,  how  they  who  reckoned  the  years  of  Rome  in  this 
way,  could  adopt  Ilia:  when  the  Grecian  computations, 
which  extended  that  interval  to  between  430  and  440  years, 
became  generally  known,  she  necessarily  disappeared.  I 
look  upon  it  as  almost  certain,  that  some  unknown  Greek 
poem,  one  of  those  which  brought  Romulus  close  to .  the 
time  of  iEneas,  was  the  means  whereby  Ilia  was  imported 
into  Latium. 

A  careless  expression  used  by  Plutarch,  which  in  fact 
merely  asserts  that  one  Diodes  of  Peparethus  first  made 
the  story  of  Silvia  known  to  the  Greeks*,  has,  from  his 
simply  adding  that  Diodes  was  the  writer  mostly  followed 
by  Fabius,  unaccountably  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
story  was  the  invention  of  this  unknown  Greek,  a  person 
so  insignificant  that  Dionysius  has  not  even  admitted  him 
into  his  host  of  Greek  authorities.  Nothing  but  Plutarch's 
expressly  asserting  that  Fabius,  who  was  a  senator,  and 
whose  narrative  coincided  with  the  sacred  songs^^,  had 
copied  a  Greek,  and  had  himself  avowed  it,  could  compell 
us  to  yield  to  the  evidence  of  a  fact  so  incredible:  as 
no  such  evidence  exists,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our 
supposing,  that  Plutarch  only  inferred  what  he  says  from 
the  agreement  between  the  two  writers,  because  Diodes 
was  perhaps  a  little  the  elder:  neverthelesa  it  was  from 
Romans  that  he  heard,  what  the  Greeks  read  for  the 
first  time  in  his  work. 

588  i£n.  vn.  659.  *  Romul.  3.    . 

99  Dionysius  i.  79.    See  below  note  616. 

O 
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Of  the  other  Roman  accounts,  Dionysius  mentions 
bhe,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  are  the  grandsons  of 
iSneas,  and  are  delivered  up  as  hostages  to  Latinus,  who 
leaves  them  a  part  of  his  kingdom^*:  he  also  cites 
another  which  is  copied  from  Cephalon^^.  Among  the 
Roman  writers  preserved  to  us,  Sallust  alone  unequivo- 
cally and  expressly  adopts  the  opmion  which  carries 
Rome  back  to  the  Trojan  times;  imdoubtedly  his  pur- 
pose was  only  to  get  rid  of  Romulus  and  the  marvellous 
fable :  it  is  a  feature  characteristic  of  such  writers,  that 
in  order  to  do  this  he  admits  the  settlement  of  iEneas, 
though  no  way  more  historical.  If  Velleius  had  spoken 
of  the  armies  of  Latinus,  supporting  his  grandson  Romulus 
at  the  fbunding  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
assumed  the  common  era  for  the  building,  he  would  have 
confounded  the  two  opinions  in  a  manner  so  thoughtless 
and  so  contrary  to  his  custom,  that  we  must  needs  adopt 
the  emendation  proposed  by  Lipsius^*. 

If  the  native  legend  however  is  simple  in  the  main, 
the  statements  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  founder  of  Rome 
and  the  person  after  whom  it  was  named,  present  greater 
varieties  than  occur  in  the  case  of  any  other  city.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Greeks  were  early  aware  of  the  power  and 
importance  of  Rome,  and  that  too  before  intercourse 
had  made  them  acquainted  with  the  Romans;  so  they 
introduced  this  people  into  their  genealogies:  but  as 
nothing  was  related  of  it  in  any  poem  of  general  notoriety, 
and  it  was  not  till  very  late  that  the  native  legend  crossed 
the  sea,  several  writers  invented  such  stories  as  served  to 
express  their  views.  These  accounts  do  not  indeed  pro- 
perly deserve  to  be  called  traditions ;  and  they  might  be 
passed  over  without  any  material  loss  to  the  history : 
but  as  the  reports  of  them  are  so  utterly  confused  that 


590  Dionysius  i.  73. 

91  Diouysivs  i.  73.  See  below  notes  600  and  610. 

92  Adjutus  l^onibuft  LaHrm  avi  sui ;  not  Laiini*    Vc^eia8  i.  8. 
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Ho  slight  pains  are  necessary  to  arrange  them  for  a  general 
view,  and  as  I  have  attempted  to  do  so,  I  will  allow 
them  the  inconsiderable  room  which  they  require  when 
reduced  to  order.  Others  will  thus  be  spared  a  trouble- 
some task ;  and  tmless  a  complete  survey  be  taken  of  them, 
they  may  seem  to  promise  what  they  do  not  at  all  afford^*'. 
Among  these  fictions  however  we  are  by  no  means 
to  class  the  mention  made  of  Rome  by  Antiochus,  who 
related  that  Sicelus  was  flying  from  thence  when  he 
came  to  the  Italian  king  Mofges^*.  Hereby  he  desig- 
nates Roma  to  have  beeii  One  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Siculians;  so  that  he  contradicts  the  opinion 
of  its  Trcgan  origin;  yet  be  is  not  on  that  account  to 
be  reckoned  among  thoise  who  denied  the  settlement  of 
the  Trojans  in  Latium.  Connected  with  this  view  is  the 
statement  that  Rome  was  founded  by  the  Pelai^ans^ 
They  who  held  this  people  to  be  Greeks,  said,  that  being 
a  warlike  race  they  gave  their  city  a  name  expressive  ei 
their  vigour :  while  sudli  as  looked  upon  them  as  an 
Italian  tribe,  fabled  that  the  first  name  was  Valentiay  and 
that  afterward,  when  Bvimdet  and  iEneas  took  possession 
of  the  country  with  their  followers  who  spoke  Greek, 
it  was  exchanged  for  the  CQrre^x)nding  Greek  word*"^. 
And  according  to  that  quality  in  traditions  which  has 
been  so  often  remarked^  we  must  perceive  that  the  Pelasgic 


593  They  are  preserved  by  Dionysius  i.  72, 73 ;  Plutarch  Roinul.  2.3; 
Servius  on  u9Sn.  i.  274 ;  and  Festus  y.  Roma.  Solinus  has  only  made 
extracted  like  Featus,  but  far  more  scantily,  from  Verrius  Flaccus^  who 
himself  seems  chiefly  to  have  drawn  from  Dionysius. 

M  Dumysius  i.  73. 

9ft  Some  anonymous  writers  m  Phitareh:  a  Cuman  chronicle 'in 
Festus:  Adeius  (whose  name  apparently  is  mispelt)  in  Servius.  The 
ehroniele  of'  Cnma  makes  the  FelsfSgians  proceed  from  Athens  through 
Thespi«  (in  Boeotia)  to  the  Tiber;  while  the  Greeks  gave  their  emigra-* 
tlott  predsely  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  very  corrupt  passi^  of 
Festtu  I  ^nture,  instead  of  subfeeti  qui  fuerint  Caeaeimpanm  viri,  trntm 
*  earumque  virium,  to  ready  «ti2^*.  ?./  (Ubd,  impraU  e.  im*  v. 

o2 
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origin  of  Rome  is  implied  in  the  legend  that  the  author 
of  the  name  was  Romus,  a  Latin  tyrant,  who  had  driven 
the  Lydian  Tyrrhenians  out  of  this  region ^^^  Many 
writers,  says  Dionysius,  call  Rome  a  Tyrrhenian  city^^: 
by  this  most  of  them,  like  Scylax,  probably  understood 
an  Etruscan ;  the  earlier  however  may  have  meant  a 
Pelasgian. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  Greeks  who  mentioned  the 
founding  of  Rome  before  Timaeus,  were  unanimous  in 
opinion,  that  the  city  was  built  immediately,  or  within 
a  very -.few  generations,  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  But  on 
one  point  they  were  divided :  while  most  of  them  con- 
sidered the  Trojans  as  the  founders,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  Aborigines;  some  on  the  contrary 
contended  for  Greeks;  others  for  a  mixed  band  of  the 
two  nations. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  first  opinion  but  few 
named  Mneas  himself  as  the  founder;  a  far  greater 
number  Romulus,  whom  they  described  sometimes  as  his 
son  (coming  according  to  some  writers  from  foreign  parts 
into  Italy,  according  to  others  born  of  an  Italian  mother), 
sometimes  as  his  grandson,  or  more  remote  descendant ^^. 
Callias,  the  historian  of   Agathocles,    spoke   of  Romulus 


596  Phitarch.    This  is  another  instanee  of  an  inverted  fable. 
97  Dionysius  1. 29.    Scylax  makes  Tyrrhenia  reach  nixpf^  T«/u»y^ 

96  Mneas  is  supposed  to  be  the  founder  by  those  who  derived  the 
name  of  the  city  from  his  wife  Roma;  the  daughter  of  Telemachus 
(Clinias  in  Servius),  of  Italus,  or  of  Telephus  (Plutarch) :  Romulus^  or 
Romus,  or  both  of  them^  the  sons  of  ^neas,  and  of  Creusa,  Priam's 
daughter  (the  old  scholia  on  Lycophron  in  Tzetzes  on  v.  1926 ;  proba- 
bly also  Cephalon,  Agathyllus,  aftd  Demagoras,  in  Dionysius)  of  Dexi- 
thea  (Plutarch),  of  Lavinia  (ApoUodonis  in  Festus) ;  the  grandsons  of 
iEneas^  and  sons  of  Ascanius  (Eratosthenes  in  Servius^  Dionysius  of 
Chalcis  in  Dionysius).  To  this  account  also  belongs  Roma,  the  daughter 
of  Ascanius:  (Agathocles  of  Cyzicus  in  Festus).  According  to  another 
aceount  of  the  same  Agathocles,  Romulus  is  a  still  more  remote  descend- 
ant of  iEneas ;  and  one  Alcimus  (in  Festus)  called  Romulus  the  son  of 
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* 

and  Romus  as  the  founders  of  the  city,  calling  them 
the  sons  of  king  Latinus  by  a  Trojan  heroine,  Roma, 
who  had  persuaded  the  women  to  put  an  end  to  their 
wanderings  by  setting  fire  to  the  ships :  the  same  fable 
is  alluded  to  by  Lycophron^®^.  Even  Cephalon  of 
Gergithes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  writers  quoted,  men- 
tioned the  names  both  of  Romulus  and '  Romus,  as  the 
two  younger  of  the  four  sons  of  Mneas,  who  is  said 
by  him  to  have  died  on  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 
Ascaniiis  shares  his  inheritance  with  them ;  whereupon 
they  emigrate,  and  found  Rome,  Capua,  and  two  fabu- 
lous cities,  Anchise  and  ^Enea^^.  This  was  copied  by 
a  Roman  whose  name  Dionysius  does  not  mention;  and 
who  absurdly  added,  that  this  most  ancient  Rome  was 
afterward  destroyed,  and  was  rebuilt  by  a  second  Ro» 
mulus  and  a  second  Remus. 

Motley  as  are  the  changes  that  all  the  other  circum* 
stances  undergo  in  the  Greek  stories,  they  speak  of  the 
two  brothers  very  early :  and  hence,  even  when  they 
wrote  their  Roman  history  according  to  native  accounts, 
the  Remus  of  the  Latins  always  goes  with  them  by  the 
name  of  Romus. 


iEneas^  but  Romus  the  grandson  of  Romulus  by  Alba,  and  the  founder  of 
the  city.  There  is  a  connexion  between  the  Trojan  legend  and  tha^ 
which  terms  Romus  the  son  of  £mathion>  sent  by  Diomedes  from  Troy. 
Plutarch. 

099  V.  1252,  53:  where  we  are  clearly  not  at  liberty  to  read  ^^oyov 
/Du/uj?  761/09  with  some  manuscripts,  instead  of  t^.  ^Ptafirj's  761/09. 
Roma  plays  a  part  in  these  fables  under  the  most  various  forms.  She 
sets  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  Trojans,  or  of  the  Greeks ;  is  the  daughter 
of  the  virago  who  did  so,  of  Italus,  of  Telephus,  of  Ulysses,  of  Tele- 
machus,  of  Ascanius,  of  Evander  (and  thus  the  same  with  Launa  who 
married  Hercules);  a  priestess  who  prophesied  to  Evander  (that  is, 
Carmentis) :  and  she  is  represented  as  wedded  to  ^neas,  to  Ascanius, 
and  to  Latinus. 

wo  Dionysius  i.  73.  The  name  Anchise  may  perhaps  hate  been 
formed  from  Anxur. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  opinion,  which  makes  Rome 
a  Grecian  city  founded  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Troy,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  related  by 
Aristotle  ^^^  It  is  also  implied  in  the  tale  that  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  was  the  founder  of  Rome^.  And 
this  must  have  been  the  notion  of  Heraclides  Ponticus^ 
at  the  beginning?  and  of  King  Demetrius  Poliorcetest  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  who  cannot  possibly 
have  supposed  that  the  Romans  were  in  any  other  respect 
of  Greek  origin,  or  a  colony  of  the  later  strictly  Greds: 
tribes:  besides  according  to  the  Grpek  way  of  thinking, 
it  was  a  politic  method  of  acquiring  influence  over  power- 
ful barbarians,  who  would  not  submit  to  be  commajidedi 
to  treat  them  as  of  Greek  extraction:  this  was  the  last 
refinement  of  flattery.  By  these  accounts  the  Trojan 
legend  is  excluded :  it  was  only  at  a  very  late  period 
that  the  Trojans,  after  they  had  entirely  disappeared, 
began  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Greeks;  Scylax  terms 
the  Elymians  of  Sicily  Trojans  and  barbarians^.  From 
this  Greek  legend  Roma  and  the  burning  the  ships  was 
introduced  by  Callias  into  the  Trojan  one. 

A  similar  medley  prevails  in  Lycophron^,  who  intro- 
duces a  band  of  Mysians  under  the  sons  of  Telephus, 
Tarchon  and  Tyrrhenus,  that  is;  of  Tyrrhenians:  Tele- 
phus himself  was  <of  Arcadian  descent,  and  the  Ceteiane 
were  probably  a   different  people  from  the  Mysians,   as 

601  See  p.  183.  A  writer^  who  related  peculiarities  of  manners  so 
insignificant  as  the  custom  of  greeting  relatives  with  a  kiss  (Plutarch 
Qu^est  Rom.  6.  p.  265.  h.),  must  have  had  more  than  a  superficial  koow« 
ledge  of  Rome,  though  he  adopted  the  l^ends  of  the  ItcJian  Greeks  oh 
its  antiquities. 

2  Romus  (Xenagoras  in  Dionysius) ;  Romanus  (Plutarch).  That 
Romus  is  a  national  name  here^  is  proved  hy  those  of  his  hrothers  AidMS 
and  Antias :  so  that  Xenagoras  helongs  to  the  numher  of  those  who 
asserted  die  Tyrrhenian  character  of  the  city. 

3  Plutarch  Camill.  22. 

4  Strahq  v.  p.  232.  bs  where  we  must  read,  toi)s  dKoirra<i  t.  A, 

5  p.  4.  6  v.  1242.  foil. 


\ 
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th^  Mecmians  were  from  the  Lydians.  It  also  occurred^ 
as  Dionysius  informs  us,  in  the  ehro&icle  which  followed 
the  succession  of  the  Argive  priestesses.  In  thife  l^eud 
the  founders  of  the  ooloaj  are  Troj^ans;  in  Lycophroft 
the  l:»rothers,  the  offspring  of  JSneas;  in  the  Argive 
chronick  j^neas  himself:  the  Greeks  are  companions  of 
Ulysses.  The  latter  hero  continues  to  mak^  his  appear^ 
ance  faeare,  evefn  in  the  poems  of  a  latet  a^e :  93^d  he  too 
Was  mad^  out  to  be  connected  with  Romulus  and  Remus ; 
since  Latinus,  who  in  this  shape  of  the  story  again  is  said 
to  have  been  their  fath^  by  the  Troj^m  heroine  Romi^ 
is  termed  the  grandsim  of  Ulysses  through  Telemachus^®'^. 

Apart  from  all  these  writers  stand  Scylax^-^^who  applies 
the  ennobling  epithet  eXXf^i/i^  to  every  city  of  Greek  origihi 
even  when  degraded  by  barbarian  conquest,  and  who  call6 
the  Elymians  Trojans-*-and  others,  who  according  td 
Pionysius  ascribed  Rome  to  the  Tyrrhenians^:  that  is^ 
if,   like  Scylax,  they  meant  the  Etruscans. 

I  have  said  that  Timaeus  of  Sicily  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  historian  among  the  Greeks  who  introduced 
Romulus  and  Remus  into  history  as  remote  descen4ants 
of  ^neas.  He  wrote  not  many  years  after  Callias,  but 
cannot  have  adopted  his  opinion;  for  Timaeus  supposed 
the  building  of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Car- 
thage; and  he  dated  the  latter  nearly  380  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  Perhaps  however  the  same  account 
was  also  given  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  in  his 
history  of  Alexander's  successors,  written  about  the  time 
of  Timaeus,  gave  a  short  relation  of  the  early  history 
of  Rome:  Dionysius  censures  its  meagemess,  as  well  as 


607  There  are  some  other  statements  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Rome^  which  cannot  be  adapted  to  this  arrangement :  Romus  is  caUed 
by  Antigonus  in  Festus  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  by  an  anonymous  author  in 
Dionysius  the  son  of  Italus  and  of  £lectra,  the  daughter  of  Latinus ; 
that  is  to  say  Rome  is  a  primeval  Italian  and  a  Trojan  city. 
8  Peripl.  p.  2.     See  above  note  597. 
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that  of  Timseus  and  Polybius,  in  whom  the  narrative 
was  already  become  more  copious®^.  For  himself  he  warns 
the  readers  of  those  three  writers  not  to  suspect  him  of 
fabricating,  should  they  find  more  in  him  than  what  those 
three  contained,  but  his  warning  does  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  their  relating  what  was  totally  different.  Yet  even 
after  their  time  the  older  Grecian  legend  was  preserved 
among  the  philologers  and  readers  of  antique  curiosities 
who  sprang  up  at  Alexandria ;  among  those  who  refused 
to  draw  from  any  source  but  the  early  literature  of  Greece. 
Heraclides  Lembus,  about  the.  year  600,  repeated  Aristotle^s 
account  of  the  Achseans  and  the  captive  Trojan  women : 
the  old  scholia  on  Lycophron,  which  perhaps,  even  in 
their  original  form,  were  of  a  still  later  date,  called 
Romulus  and  Romus  the  sons  of  Creusa,  the  daughter 
of  Priam:  nay,  even  Orus  of  Thebes,  who  cites  Cepha- 
lon,  describes  them  as  the  sons  of  iEneas  and  founders 
of  Rome'^. 


609  I.  7. 

w  Etymolog.  Magn.  v.  Kavvri  and  Twjuiy.  Compare  Sylburg's  note. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  fables  received  from  Italy 
were  confounded  with  each  other^  is  afforded  by  the  account  taken  from 
otie  Promathion  in  Plutarch;  where  the  l^ends  concerning  the  birth  of 
Romulus  and  that  of  Servius  are  mixed  up  together  in  the  strangest 
planner. 
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The  old  Roman  legend  ran  as  follows:  Procas  king 
of  Alba  left  two  sons:  Numitor,  the  elder,  being  weak 
and  spiritless,  suffered  Amulius  to  wrest  the  government 
from  him,  and  reduce  him  to  his  father^s  private  estates. 
In  the  possession  of  these  he  lived  rich,  and,  as  he  desired 
nothing  more,  secure :  but  the  usurper  dreaded  the  claims 
that  might  be  set  up  by  heirs,  of  a,  different  character.  He 
therefore  caused  Numitor^s  son  to  be  murdered,  and  ap- 
pointed Silvia,  his  daughter,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins. 

Amulius  had  no  children,  or  at  least  only  one  daughter; 
so  that  the  race  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  seemed  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  when  the  love  of  a  god  prolonged  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  man,  and  gave  it  a  lustre 
worthy  of  its  origin.  Silvia  had  gone  into  the  sacred  grove, 
to  draw  water  from  the  spring  for  the  service  of  the 
temple:  the  sun  quenched  its  rays;  the  sight  of  a  wolf 
made  her  fly  into  a  cave*^^;  there  Mars  overpowered  the 
timid  virgin ;  and  then  consoled  her  with  the  promise  of 
noble  children,  as  Posidon  did  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Skl- 
moneus.  But  he  did  not  protect  her  against  the  tyrant, 
nor  did  her  protestations  of  her  innocence  save  her :  the 
condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  priestess  seemed  to  be 
exacted    by    Vesta   herself;    for    at    the   moment   of  the 


611  I  insist  in  behalf  of  my  Romans  on  the  right  of  taking  the  poet- 
ical features  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  when  th«y  have  dropt  out  of 
the  common  narrative.  In  the  present  case  they  are  preserved  by  Servius 
on  ^n.  I.  374:  the  eclipse  by  Dionysius  u.  56,  and  Plutarch  Romul. 
c.  87. 
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childbirth  her  image  in  the  temple  hid  its  eyes,  her  altar 
trembled,  and  her  fire  died  away^^^:  and  Amulius  was 
allowed  to  command  that  the  mother  and  her  twin  babes 
should  be  drowned  in  the  river ^^.  In  the  Anio  Silvia  ex- 
changed her  earthly  existence  for  deity :  and  the  river  was 
enabled  to  carry  the  bole  or  cradle  wherein  the  children  were 
laid,  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  at  that  time  overflowed  its 
banks  far  and  wide  even  to  the  foot  of  the  woody  hills.  At 
the  root  of  a  wild  figtree,  the  Picus  Ruminalis,  which  <5on- 
tinued  to  be  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  centuries 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  the  cradle  overturned.  A  she- 
wolf  had  come  to  slake  her  thirst .  in  the  stream  ;  she  heard 
the  whimpering  of  the  children,  carried  them  into  her  den 
hard  by^*,  made  a  bed  for  them,  licked  and  suckled  them : 
when  they  wanted  something  more  than  milk,  a  woodpecker, 
the  bird  sacred  to  Mars,  brought  them  food:  other  birds 
consecrated  to  auguries  hovered  over  the  babes,  to  drive 
away  noxious  insects.  This  marvellous  spectacle  was  be- 
held by  Paustulus,  the  shepherd  of  the  royal  flocks  :  the 
shewolf  gave  way  to  him,  and  resigned  the  children  to 
human  nurture.  Acca  Larentia,  the  shepherd'^s  wife, 
became  their  fostermother ;  they  grew  up  along  with  het 


ei2  Ovid.  Fast  m.  45. 

13  In  poetry  of  this  sort  we  have  no  right  to  ask ;  why  she  was 
thrown  into  the  river  ? — whichever  of  the  two  it  may  have  been : — and 
not  into  the  Albau  lake? 

'  14  It  is  remarkable  how  even  those  who  did  not  renounce  the  poetry 
of  the  narrative^  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a  mmimum ;  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  wolf  at  the  moment  when  she  first  found  the  little  orphans 
by  the  Ficus  Ruminalis :  as  if  in  this  ease,  as  well  as  that  of  S.  Denis, 
every  thing  did  not  depend  on  the  first  step.  The  Lupercal  itself  bears 
witness  to  the  genuine  form  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  conception  of  the 
two  poets  accorded  with  it  Virgil  gives  a  description  of  the  cave  of 
Mavors :  Ovid  sings  (Fast  m.  53.),  Lacte  quis  infantes  nescit  crevisse 
ferino,  Et  picum  expositis  scBpe  tulisse  cibos.  Nor  did  the  poetical  f^sir 
ture  escape  Trogus :  cum  saepius  ad  parvulos  reverteretUr.  The  story  of 
the  woodpecker  and  its  •sl/wfiia-fxara  could  not  have  been  invented  of 
newborn  infants. 
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twelve  sons^^  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  straw  huts  which  they 
built  themselves :  that  of  Romulus  was  preserved  by  cour 
tinual  repairs  down  to  the  time  of  Nero,  as  a  sacred  relic. 
They  were  the  most  active  of  the  shepherd  lads,  brave  in 
fighting  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  maintaining  their 
right  against  every  one  by  their  might,  and  converting 
might  into  right.  •  Their  spoil  they  shared  with  their 
eomrades;  the  adherents  of  Romulus  were  called  Quinc- 
tilii ;  those  of  Remus  Fabii :  and  now  the  seeds  of  discord 
were  sown.  Their  wantonness  engaged  them  in  disputes 
with  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor,  who  fed  th^ 
flocks  on  mount  Aventine:  so  that  here,  as  in  the  story 
of  Evander  and  Cacus^  we  find  the  quarrel  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine  in  the  tales  of  the  remotest  times, 
Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of  these  neighbours, 
and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber.  A  foreboding,  the 
remembrance  of  his  grandsons  awakened  by  hearing  the 
story  of  the  two  brothers,  restrained  Numitor  from  a 
hasty  sentence:  the  culprit''s  fosterfather  hurried  with 
Romulus  to  the  city,  and  told  the  old  man  and  the 
youths  of  their  mutual  relation.  The  youths  undertook 
to  avenge  their  own  wrong  and  that  of  their  house :  with 
their  trusty  comrades,  whom  the  danger  of  Remus  bad 
summoned  into  the  city,  they  slew  the  king;  and  the  people 
of  Alba,  became  again  subject  to  the  rule  of  Numitor. 

This  is  the  old  tide,  such  as  it  was  written  by  Fabius, 
and  sung  in  ancient  sacred  lays  down  to  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius^^.  It  certainly  belongs  to  anything  rather  than 
history :  its  essence  is  the  marvellous ;  we  may  strip  this 
of  its  peculiarities,  and  pare  away  and  alter,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  possible  everyday  incident;  but  we  ought 
to  be  firmly  convinced,  that  the  caput  mortuum  which 

615  Masurium  Sabinus  in  Gellius  N.  A.  vi.  7.      . 
16  I.  79.     «?  €v  TO??  iraTpioi<i    v/jlvoi^    utto  'Ptofjiaiaw  €ti    koi   uov 
aherat. 
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will  remain,  will  be  anything  but  a  historical  fact.  Mytho- 
logical tales  of  this  sort  are  misty  shapes,  often  no  more 
than  a  Fata  Morgana,  the  prototype  of  which  is  invisible, 
the  law  of  its  refraction  unknown ;  and  even  were  it  not  so, 
still  it  would  surpass  any  powers  of  reflexion,  to  proceed 
so  subtly  and  skilfully,  as  to  divine  the  unknown  prototype 
from  these  strangely  blended  forms.  But  such  magical 
shapes  are  different  from  mere  dreams,  and  are  not  without 
a  hidden  foundation  of  real  truth.  The  name  of  dreams 
belongs  only  to  the  fictions  imagined  by  the  later  Greeks, 
after  the  tradition  had  become  extinct,  and  when  individuals 
were  indulging  a  wanton  licence  in  altering  the  old  legends ; 
not  considering  that  their  diversity  and  multiplicity  had 
been  the  work  of  the  whole  people,  and  was  not  a  matte? 
for  individual  caprice  to  meddle  with. 

Love  for  the  home  that  fate  had  assigned  them,  re- 
called the  youths  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a 
city  there.  The  territories  of  the  more  ancient  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Antemnae,  Ficulea,  Tellena,  confined 
them  to  a  narrow  district;  and  that  of  Rome  cannot  be 
conceived  to  have  extended  at  first  in  the  direction  of  Alb£^ 
so  far  as  Festi,  a  place  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  milestones; 
where,  as  at  the  border  of  the  original  cbger  Romanus,  the 
Ambarvalia  were  solemnized  yearly  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius ^^^.  The  shepherds,  their  old  comrades,  were  their  first 
citizens;  the  story  of  their  being  joined  by  Albans,  nay 
even  by  Trojan  nobles,  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  ancient 
tradition  :  the  Julii  and  other  similar  houses  do  not  appear 
till  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Being  left  to  themselves, 
with  equal  authority  and  power,  the  brothers  now  disputed 
which  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  city,  and  of  calling  it  after  his  name  Roma  or  Remoria; 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  built  on  the  Palatine  or  the  Aven- 
tine;  or,  according  to  another  tradition,  whether  on  the 

617  Strabo  v.  p.  S30.  a. 
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Palatine,  or  four  miles  further  down  the  river  ®^*.  Each 
observed  the  heavens  from  the  top  of  his  chosen  hill:  he 
whom  the  augury  should  favour,  was  to  decide  as  king« 
A  person  who  sought  for  auspices  used  to  rise  in  the 
stilness  of  midnight,  to  determine  in  his  mind  the  limits  of 
the  celestial  temple,  and  then  wait  for  presaging  appear- 
ances. The  whole  day  passed,  and  the  following  night: 
at  length  Remus  had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures 
flying  from  north  to  south;  but  at  sunrise,  when  these 
tidings  were  announced  to  Romulus,  a  flock  of  twelve 
vultures  flew  by  him.  Right  was  on  the  side  of  his  bro- 
ther :  but  Romulus  boasted  of  the  double  number  of  his 
birds  as  an  evident  sign  of  divine  favour ;  and  his  party 
being  the  stronger  confirmed  his  usurpation  ^^. 

It  seems  as  if  this  augury  of  the  twelve  fated  birds 
had  originally  been  a  poetical  mode  of  expressing  an  Etrus- 
can prophecy,  that  a  period  of  twelve  secies  was  allotted 
to  Rome:  and  as  if  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  the 
allegory  assumed  the  shape  of  a  legend,  and  was  then 
expounded  back  again  into  its  first  meaning:  this  was 
done  so  early  as  Varro's  time  by  a  celebrated  augur  named 
Vettius*^.  The  prophecy  was  never  forgotten,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  of  the  city,  which  is  divided  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  our  era,  filled  all  the  adherents  of 
the  old  religion  with   alarm;   as  every  thing  was  visibly 

C18  This  would  iHx>bably  be  the  hill  beyond  S.  Paolo.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  place  called  Remoria;  and  this  eminence  is  very 
weU  adapted  for  a  town^  the  air  being  healthy.  Ennius  too  must  have 
had  a  more  distant  spot  in  his  mind ;  since  widi  him  Romulus  makes  his 
observations  on  the  Aventine^  p.  19.  And  this  accords  with  the  l^end 
of  the  javelin  which  Romulus^  after  taking  the  auguries^  hurled  to  the 
Palatine^  where  it  caught  root^  and  where  the  cornel-tree  that  sprang 
from  it  was  shewn  down  to  the  time  of  Caligula.  Servius  on  iEn. 
m.  46.    Plutarch  Romul.  c,  20.    Argum.  Metam.  xv.  fab.  48. 

19  Ennius  says  nothing  of  the  birds  seen  by  Remus:  much  less 
does  his  account  admit  fraud  on  the  part  of  Romulus. 

20  Varro  1.  18.  Antiquitatum^  in  Censorinus^  17.  From  his  name 
he  shoidd  be  a  Marsian.    See  Vossius  on  Velleius  n.  16. 
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verging  toward  ruin,  and  their  faitli  was  opprest.     Accord- 
ing to  Yarrows  Fasti  the  twelfth  aecle,  if  each,  after  the 
custom  of  the  later  Romans,  was  assumed  equal  to  a  cen« 
tury,  would  end  with  the  year  446 :  but  although  the  train 
of  calamities  that  broke  iu  with  the  fifth  century  of  our  era^ 
gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  interpretation   in   the 
minds  of  those  who  were  then  living,  a  Tuscan  aruspex 
would  nevertheless  have  rejected  it.     As  8D  average  num* 
ber  for  secies  of  an  indefinite  length  determined  by  the  life 
of  man,  and  as  an  astronomical  cyclical  period,  110  years 
were  properly  the  measure  of  a  secle^*.     This  brings  the 
sum  of  the  years  contained  in  twelve  secies  to  1320^  and  the 
end  of  the  term  assigned  to  Rome  to  an  epoch  when  it  may 
be  said  with  strict  truth  that  the  city  of  Romulus  ceased  to 
exist.     According  to  Yarrows  chronology  the  twelfth  secle 
would  have  ended  with  a.  s.  566 :  according  to  Cincius,  to 
whom  the  Etruscan,  on  grounds  that  will  appear  further 
on,     would    probably   have    given   the    preference,   with 
A.n.  591,  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great.     In  either  case  the  time  expires  in  the  latter  half 
of  tlie  sixth  century  of  our   era:    when  the  city,   after 
having  been  more  than  once  taken  by  storm,  saw  the  reoK 
nant  that  the  sword  had  spared^  wasting  away  by  hunger 
and  pestilence ;  when  the  senate  and  the  old  families  which 
were  still  left,  were  exterminated  by  Totila,  so  that  scarcely 
the  name  of  senator,  or  a  shadow  of  a  municipal  constitu- 
tion survived;  when  Rome  wais  subjected  to  the  degrading 
rule  of  an  Eastern  exarch  who  resided  at  a  distance  from 
her ;  when  the '  old  religion,  and  along  with  it  all  here- 
ditary usages,   were   abolished,   and   a  new   religion   was 
preaching  other  virtues   and   another  kind   of   happiness 
exclusively,  and  was  condemning  sins  unreproved  by  the 
old   morality;    when    the    ancient    sciences    and   arts,   all 
old   memorials  and  monuments,  were  looked  upon  as  an 
abomination,  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  as  doomed  to 

esi  CenscMrhiuft  17.    9ee  above^  p.  135. 
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^peless  perdition;  and  Rome,  haying  been  disarmed  for 
e\er,  was  become  the  capital  of  a  spiritual  empire,  which 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuriea  we  have  seen  interrupted 
IB  our  days.  The  Tuscan  would  perhaps  also  have  inter- 
preted the  six  secies  corresponding  to  the  legitimate  augury 
of  Remus,  as  signifjring  the  duration  of  the  legal  and  free 
constitution,  and  have  reckoned  them  down  to  the  times  of 
Sylla  or  of  Caesar :  for  every  interpretation  of  a  prophecy 
requires  free  room ;  and  this  mig^t  have  been  justified  in 
either  way. 

The  foundation-day  of  Rome  was  celebrated  on  the 
festival  of  Pales,  the  21st  of  April ;  when  the  country 
people,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome,  besought  the 
goddess  of  shepherds  for  the  protection  and  increase  of 
their  flocks,  and  for. pardon  for  the  involuntary  violation  of 
consecrated  spots,  purifying  themselves  by  passing  through 
a  strawfire:  like  those  which  it  was  the  custom  in  the 
middle  ages  to  kindle  on  Mayday. 

Romulus  now  set  about  determining  the  pomcerium^**: 
he  fixed  a  copper  share  on  a  plough,  yoked  a  bullock 
and  a  heifer  to  it,  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  compass  below 
the  hill.  The  person  who  thus  marked  out  a  pomoeriuni, 
was  to  guide  the  plough  so  that  all  the  clods  should  fall 
inward :  he  was  followed  by  others  who  took  care  that  none 
was  left  turned  another  way.  In  the  Comitium^^  a  vault 
was  built  under  ground,  and  filled  with  firstlings  of  all  the 
natural  productions  that  sustain  human  life,  and  with  earth 
which  each  of  the  foreign  setlers  had  brought  with  him 
from  his  home :  this  place  was  called  Mundus,  and  was  the 

«28  I  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  signification  of  the  pomoeriura, 
and  on  the  coarse  of  the  one  attrihuted  to  Romulus^  that  I  may  not  inter- 
rupt the  account  of  the  l^end.    See  the  text  to  note  734. 

23  A  fine  dhiwn  hetween  100  and  200  paces  to  the  south  of  and 
parallel  with  one  mnning  from  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  to  what  was  once 
called  the  temple  of  Concord  (the  Basilica  of  the  Caesars),  would  pass 
through  the  Comitium. 
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door  of  the  nether  world,  which  was  opened  on  three  several 
days  in  the  year  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead®**. 

On  the  line  of  the  pomcerium  the  city  was  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  ditch.  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong 
he  had  suffered,  leapt  in  scorn  over  the  puny  rampart:  for 
this  he  was  slain  by  Celer,  or  by  Romulus  himself;  and 
his  death  was  an  omen  that  none  should  cross  the  walls  but 
to  his  own  destruction.  Romulus  however  abandoned  him- 
self to  grief,  rejecting  comfort  and  food;  until  the  shade  of 
Remus  appeared  to  their  foster-parents,  and  promised  to  be 
reconciled  to  him  on  condition  of  a  festival  for  the  souls 
of  the  departed  ^^.  As  a  permanent  mark  of  honour,  a 
second  throne  was  set  for  him  by  the  side  of  the  king^s, 
with  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  other  badges  of  royalty*®. 

The  new  city  was  open  to  receive  every  stranger: 
exiles,  and  fugitives  for  homicide,  who  commonly  could 
only  get  leave  to  dwell  as  sojourneris  in  a  foreign  land,  even 
runaway  slaves  and  criminals,  were  welcome*^.  These 
fellows  however  were  single  and  wanted  wives ;  Romulus 
endeavoured  to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
such  as  were  necessary  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  to 
render  marriages  with  foreigners  legitimate*®:  but  the  wild 
suitors  were  regarded  with  dislike,  and  the  dangerous 
horde  they  belonged  to  with  disquietude.    The  refusal  was 


024  Plutatch  RomuL  c.  n.    Festus  v.  Mundus. 

25  The  Lemuria.    Ovid.  Fast  v.  461—480. 

26  Servius  on  iEn.  i.  276. 

27  Still  in  ancient  times  this  rabble  cannot  have  been  conceived  to 
have  foimed  any  considerable  part  of  the  population:  for  the  asylum  was 
a  small  inclosure  on  the  Capitoline  hill^  and  in  its  quality  of  asylum 
could  only  afford  protection  within  its  precincts. 

28  From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  this  earliest  l^end  Rome  was  no 
way  considered  as  a  colony  of  Alba  or  as  a  Latin  city :  much  less  was 
anything  said  about  an  emigration  of  noble  houses.  Had  Rome  been 
a  colony,  it  would  have  had  the  right  of  intermarrii^e  with  aU  the 
Latin  cities  from  the  first  I  am  here  stiU  speaking  only  of  that  consis- 
tency in  which  old  poetical  fictions  are  by  no  means  deficient,  and  not 
as  of  historical  events. 
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insultingly  exprest :  they  who  gave  it,  fancied)  like  all'  who 
think  haughtily  of  themselves,  that  the  humbled  party 
would  feel  conscious  of  deserving  the  rebuke  for  thfdr 
presumption.  Hence  they  conceived  no  suspicion,  when 
Romulus  proclaimed  that  festive  processions  and  games 
were  to  be  held  in  celebration  of  the  Consualia®*^,  and 
inyited  his  neighbours,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  attend 
them;  for  Rome  stood  where  the  territories  of  those  two 
nations  ran  into  one  another.  A  number  of  people  came 
as  to  a  fair;  indeed  festivals  of  this  kind  were  always 
fairs,  and  in  Italy,  as  in  Greece  and  in  the  East,  were 
under  the  safeguard  of  religion :  but  neither  religion  nor 
the  laws  of  hospitality  protected  the  deceived  strangers, 
and  their  maidens' were  carried  oflE^^.  The  old  legend 
spoke  of  no  more  than  thirty  captives;  this  cannot  be 
denied,  but  it  has  been  admitted  with  reluctance^^;  and 
even  by  Livy,  though  he  tells  the  tale  of  these  times  like 
a  history,  without  meaning  it  for  one ;  his  poetical  feeling 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  the^e  ages  better  than  those 
in  which  historical  light  was  beginning  to  dawn. 

629  This  festival,  sacred  to  the  god  of  secret  deliberations,  was  so- 
lemnized symbolically  by  uncovering  an  altar  buried  in  the  earth :  hence 
the  history  of  Romulus  has  been  enriched  with  the  tale,  that  his  finding 
this  altar  was  the  occasion  or  pretext  of  the  festival. 

30  The  rape  was  almost  universally  placed  in  the  fourth  month  of 
the  first  year  of  the  city.  But  this  must  not  be  considered  as  resting  on 
any  tradition:  tiie  Consualia  being  celebrated  in  Sextilis,  there  were 
four  montiis  between  that  and  die  Palilia.  Cn.  Gellius  alone  dated  the 
rape  in  the  fourth  year ;  and  not  without  the  approbation  of  Dionysius 
(n.  31.).  Now  here  we  have  an  evident  falsification :  his  good  sense 
told  him  it  was  impossible  a  stroke  of  this  sort  should  have  been  hazarded 
before  the  city  was  fortified,  and  he  made  use  of  the  number  which  had 
been  asugned  to  the  month ;  concluding  that  the  old  legend  had  con- 
founded tile  month  and  the  year. 

31  Plutarch  Romul.  c.  14:  and  Livy  i.  13.  Id  non  traditur,  cum 
baud  dubie  aliquanto  numerus  major  hoc  mulierum  fuerit,  setate  an  dig- 
nitatibus  an  sorte  lects  sint>  quae  nomina  curiis  darent  He  did  nqt 
observe  how  uniformly  this  numbo:,  thirty,  runs  through  the  legends 
as  well  as  the  institutions  of  ancient  Home. 
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The  nearest  three  of  the  outraged  cities,  which  belonged 
to  the  Latins  or  Siculians,  Antemnse,  Csenina,  and  Crtistu- 
menrium,  took  up  arms  without  concert;  while  the  Sa- 
bines  lingered  until  they  had  all  three  fallen  one  after  the 
other,  and  Romulus  had  won  the  royal  spoils  from  Acron 
of  Caenina;  whose  Greek  name  is  a  pirobf  that  Pelasgian 
recollections  lived  on  in  the  legends  of  very  late  times.  At 
last  the  Sabine  king,  Titiis  Tatius,  led  a  powerful  army 
against  Rome.  Unable  to  resist  him  in  the  field,  Romulus 
retreated  into  the  city,  over  against  which  the  Saturhian 
hill,  afterward  called  ^the  Capitoline,  Was  fortified  and 
garrisoned:  a  swampy  valley,  the  site  of  the  Forum, 
parted  the  two  hills.  The  golden  bracelets  and  collars 
of  the  Sabines^^^  dazzled  Tarpeia:  bribed  by  them  she 
opened  a  gate  of  the  fortress  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  her  father :  the  load  of  the  ornaments  hurled  upon 
her  crushed  her,  and  she  expiated  her  crime  by  her 
death.  Yet  her  grave  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  hill; 
and  it  was  asked  by  wrongheaded  sceptics,  whether  it 
was  conceivable  that  such  an  honour  should  have  been 
paid  to  a  traitress  ?  they  forgot  that  the  hill  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sabines. 

The  remembrance  of  her  guilt  is  still  living  in  a 
popular  legend.  The  whole  of  the  Capitoline  hill  is 
pierced  with  quarries  or  passages  constructed  in  very 
remote  times  through  the  loose  tufo :  many  of  these  have 
been  blocked  up;  but  near  the  houses  erected  upon  the 
rubbish  which  covers  the  hundred  steps,  on  the  side  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock  facing  the  forum,  beside  some  ruinous 
buildings  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palazzaccio,  several 

632  The  R(»nan  poet  conceived  the  poor  Sabines  to  be  covered  with 
gold,  as  Fauriel  observes  that  the  bards  of  moderp  Greece  do  their  Clepts. 
Here  are  the  malrks  of  popular  poetry  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  by  any 
who  have  eyes  to  see:  it  is  in  the  very  spirit  that  created  all  the  splen- 
dour and>  the  treasures  in  the  house  of  Menelaus.  The  fiction  in 
Propertiu8'(iv.  4.)  seems  to  be  a  transfer,  unwarranted  by  any  tradi- 
^n,  from  the  story  of  the  Megarian  Seylla. 
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of  them  are  still  accessible.  A  report  that  there  was  9t 
well  here  of  extraordinary  depth,  which  must  have,  been 
older  than  the  aqueducts,  since  no  one  would  have  spent 
the  labour  on  it  afterward,  and  by  .which  no  doubt  the 
garrison  was  supplied  with  water  during  the  siege  by  the 
Gauls,  attracted  me  into  this  labyrinth:  some  girls  from 
the  neighbouring  houses  were  our  guides,  and  told  us  as 
we  went  along,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  hill  the  faix  Tar^ 
peia^^  is  sitting,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
bound  by  a  spell ;  that  no  one,  try  as  he  may,  can  ever 
find  out  the  way  to  her;  and  that  the  only  time  she  had  ever 
been  seen  was  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  girls.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  smiths  and  common  victu- 
allers, without  the  slightest  touch  of  that  seemingly  living 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  which  has  been  drawn  by  other 
classes  of  the  Romans  from  the  turbid  sources  afforded 
by  vulgar  books.  So  that  genuine  oral  tradition  has  kept 
Tarpeia  for  five  and  twenty  hundred  years  in  the  mouth 
of  the  common  people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been 
totally  strangers  to  the  names  of  Clcelia  and  Cornelia. 

The  Sabines  next  attempted  to  storm  the  city :  it  was 
on  the  point  of  falling ;  the  gods  disputed  what  should  be 
its  destiny  and  that  of  the  world :  Juno,  who  was  adored 
with  peculiar  honours  at  Cures,  was  favorable  to  the 
Sabines  and  hostile  to  the  race  of  ^neas;  she  opened  a 
gate,  which  no  human  force  could  shut ;  but  at  the  com- 
mand of  Janus  a  boiling  spring  gushed  forth,  and  repelled 
the  assailants  f. 

The  next  morning  Romulus  made  an  equally  fruitless 
attack  on  the  lost  fcrtress:  but  it  was  not  in  vain  that 
he  vowed  a  temple  to  the  flight-staying  Jupiter,  when 
his  troops  had  been  repulsed  and  had  fled  to  the  gate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Palatium.      During  the  whole  day 


e33  The  expression  la  heUa  Tarpeia,  like  la  bella  Cenci,  implies  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  for  an  acknowledged  criminal. 
*  Macrohius  Saturnal.  i.  9. 

p2 
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victory  continued  to  shift  from  one  army  to  the  other,  arid 
neither  despaired  of  securing  it :  when  the  Sabine  women, 
no  longer  wishing  for  revenge,  the  time  of  which  was 
padt,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  fathers  of  their 
children  and  their,  own,  rushed  in  betwixt  the  contending 
armies  and  brought  about  a  peace.  The  two  nations 
were  to  be  inseparably  united  into  the  one  state  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Quirites,  each  however  continuing  distinct 
and  under  its  own  king :  their  temples  arid  religious 
ceremonies  were  to  be  common  to  both. 

The  women  had  been  the  preservers  of  Rome:  Romulus 
rew^ded  them  with  honours  for  themselves  and  the  whole 
claiss  of  matrons.  The  curies  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  Sabine  wives :  an  exemption  was  guaranteed  to  them 
and  to  all  married  women  for  ever  from  every  kind  of 
household  service  except  spinning  and  weaving.  Every 
man  was  to  make  way  for  a  matron  that  met  him; 
whoever  hurt  her  nK)desty  by  a  wanton  word  or  look, 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  offense;  the  right  of  inheriting 
on  the  same  footirig  with  a  child  ^*  was  conferred  on  the 
wife  if  she  wished  it:  but  if  any  husband  should  abuse 
this  parental  power,  and  sell  his  wife  as  he  was  allowed 
to  sell  his  child,  he  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods. 
He  might  divorce  his  wedded  wife  for  adultery,  for  poi- 
soning his  children,  or  for  counterfeiting  the  keys  entrusted 
to  her:  if  he  put  her  away  without  any  of  these  grounds, 
one  half  of  his  property  was  forfeit  to  the  woman  he  had 
injured,  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Ceres^*.  ' 

634  By  the  conventio  in  manum.  See  Dionysius  n.  25. 
35  Plutarch  Romul.  c.  92.  This  head  of  law  seems  from  all  analogy 
to  be  of  plebeian  ori^n  (see  the  text  to  note  1373) :  but  the  tradition 
connecting  it  with  the  poetical  tale  of  the  Sabine  women  is  unques- 
tionably ancient^  and  very  pleasing.  When  a  marriage  had  been 
solemnized  with  the  religious  sanction  of  the  oonfarfeatio,  a  divorce  was 
so  difficult  as  to  be  scarcely  possible ;  but  the  husband  might  put  his 
guilty  wife  to  death:  when  the  marriage  had  not  been  solemnly  con- 
tracted^ so  as  to  produce  the  conventio  in  manum,  the  parties  were 
always  allowed  to  separate  at  discretion. 
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The  Sabines  built  a  new  city  on  the  Capitoline  hill 
which  they  had  taken  and  oh.  the  Quirinal :  Tatiiis 
resided  on  the  former,  und  dedicated  temples  there '  to 
his  native  gods.  The  two  kings  and  their  senates  met 
for  important  deliberations  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Palatium;  and  the  ruling  houses  in  their  combined  assem- 
blies must  have  done  the  same:  hence  the  name  of  the 
Comitium.  Even  in  the  old  tradition  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  inconsistency,  as  to  whether  Tatius  con- 
tinued to  be  king  of  the  whole  Sabine  nation,  or  the 
joint  soverainty  was  confined  to  the  citizens  of  the  double 
city.  That  soverainty  did  not  last  long:  Tatius  was 
killed,  during  a  national  sacrifice  at  Lavinium,  by  some 
Laurehtines,  to  whom  he  had  refused  satisfaction  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  committed  by  some  of  his  kins- 
men: his  grave  was  on  the  Aventine®^^.  Henceforward 
Romulus  ruled  over  both  nations.  His  dilatoriness  in 
accepting  the  atonement  ofifered  for  the  murder  of  his 
coUegue  brought  a  pestilence  upon  the  Romans  and  the 
Laurentines,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  guilty  persons 
were  delivered  up  on  both  sides. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  heroic  lay,  which,  beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  the  asylum,  forms  a  poetical  whole. 
All  the  incidents  are  related  either  with  determinate  and 
nearly  consecutive  epochs,  or  without  mention  of  the 
interval  between  them,  but  in  such  a  way,  that,  in  the 
old  tradition  they  must  have  been  meant  to  follow  ve^y 
closely  on  one  another,  and  to  have  been  accomplished 
with  great  rapidity^^.       Totally  distinct  from  these  events 

636  Plutarch  Romul  c.  23.  There  is  an  eyident  connexion  between 
this  legend  and  the  statement  that  the  Sabines  received  settlements  on  the 
Aventine  from  Romulus  (Varro  in  Servius  on  Mn,  vn.  657):  it  is  no  less 
obvious  that  the  latter  arose  from  confounding  the  Quirites  with  the 
plebeians. 

37  In  the  Trojan  war  the  events  which  precede  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
are  very  far  from  filling  up  the  nine  years  that  had  elapsed:  the  reader 
may  see  in  Dictys  (whom  by  the  way  I  recommend  to  his  attention^, 
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stands  the  account  of  the  Etruscan  wars  in  the  long  period 
which  intervened  before  .the  death  of  Romulus ;  an  account 
unhistorical,  clumsy,  fabulous  as  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
without  the  spirit  or  features  of  a  poem.  One  of  the 
campaigns,  in  which  Fidense  is  taken,  is  related  almost 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  capture  of  the  same 
city  in  the  year  328 :  such  transfers  from  a  historical 
to  the  mythical  age  were  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
barren  invention  of  the  annalists.  Another  campaign 
against  Veii,  after  a  number  of  battles,  in  one  of  which 
more  than  half  the  iifteeen  thousand  Etruscans  left  on 
the  field  fall  by  the  hand  of  Romulus,  is  ended  by  a 
truce  for  a  hundred  years,  purchased  by  the  cession  of 
an  extensive  territory  and  of  the  saltmarshes  near  the  coast. 
These  wars,  spread  through  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years, 
will  never  enable  any  one  who  looks  upon  these  accounts 
as  historical,  to  recognize  Romulus  as  the  restless  warlike 
prince,  that  fame  has  always  described  him.  For  poetry 
they  are  enough :  thus  in  the  German  national  epic  poem, 
the  Niebfelungen  lay,  several  years  are  allowed  to  elapse 
without  any  exploits,  after  the  hero's  fame  has  once  been 
established. 

The  poem  appears  again  in  its  full  splendour  when 
Romulus  is  removed  from  the  earth:  all  between  is  a 
sorry  addition. 

In  the  old  legend,  which  Cicero  and  Livy  have  pre- 
served in  the  greatest  purity  out  of  Ennius,  there  is 
nothing  about  the  government  of  Romulus,  which  if 
not  unblemished  was  glorious,  degenerating  into  violence 
and  tyranny.  Tatius  it  branded  as  a  tyrant:  after  his 
death  it  makes  the  rule  of  Romulus  become  more  legal 
and  milder:  he  consulted  the  senate  on  all  matters,  and 


among  other  things  as  an  imitator  of  Sallnst's  style — optimarum  €Bmulus 
he  is  called  hy  the  great  Gronovius — )  how  it  was  attempted  to  do  this; 
and  may  there  find  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  epic  poetry  is 
often  transformed  into  ercry-day  history.  '-  " 
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chastised  the  refractory,  not  with  c(H*poral  punishments, 
but  with  fines  of  cattle®^®.  The  Celeres,  whom  later 
writers  converted  into  his  body-guard,  were  no  other  than 
the  knights;  nor  was  anything  ever  known  in  early  times  of 
his  having  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  senate.  Ennius 
tseems  to  have  represented  Mars  imploring  the  father  of 
gods  and  men  to  deliver  Ilia  and  his  children;  when  Jove, 
to  console  him  for  their  inflexible  destiny,  promised  to 
take  up  Romulus  to  heaven ^^.  The  time  was  accom- 
plished; Juno  was  reconciled  to  the  Trojan  race,  as  she 
had  been  to  Hercules.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilis,  or  on 
the  Quirinalia^^,  as  the  king  was  reviewing  his  people,  the 
sun  withdrew  its  light  ^^;  and  while  the  earth  was  lying 
in  darkness,  Mars  descended  in  a  hurricane  and  t^npest, 
and  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  firy  chariot^*  to 
heaven.  The  people  had  dispersed  in  consternation :  when 
the  daylight  returned,  they  sought  anxiously  for  their 
father,  the  child  of  the  gods,  who  had  brought  them  forth 
into  the  realms  of  light  ^^;  but  their  lamentation  gave  way 
to  religious  reverence,  when  the  glorified  hero  had  appeared 
to  Proculus  Julius  ^^,  and  bid  him  announce  that  he  would 
watch  over  his  people  as  the  god  Quirinus. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  traditional  tale, 
as  it  was  held  sacred  for  centuries  by  the  Romans,  and 

638  For  the  former  point  see  Ennius^  p.  139 ;  for  the  latter  Cicero  de 
Re  p.  n.  8.  9. 

39  This  explains  the  v.erse,  Unus  erit  quern  tu  toUes  ad  csFola  coeli, 
p.  34<.  Compare  Ovid  Fastn.  487. 

40  The  Quirinalia  according  to  Ovid  Fast  n.  475. 

41  Cicero  de  Re  p.  1. 16.  Solis  defectio  que  nonis  Quinctilibus  fuit, 
regnante  Romulo;  quibus — Romulum — tenebris — natura  abripuit  Most 
of  the  passages  before  known  on  this  point  are  collected  by  Scaliger 
Emend.  Temp.  p.  395. 

42  Quirinus  Martis  equis  Acheronta  fiigit;  Horace. — ^Rex  patriifi 
astra  petebat  equis :  Ovid  Fast.  n.  496. 

43  Ennius  in  Cicero  de  Re  p.  i.  41.  I£  we  had  the  first  three  books 
of  Ennius,  we  should  know  what  sort  of  poet  he  was. 

44  Between  the  palace  of  moute  Cavallo  and  the  Porta  Pia. 
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commemorated  in  sacred  songs.  But  there  came  a  timd 
when  simple  faith  had  lost  its  strength,  and  when  the  esteem 
for  real*  history  had  risen  in  proportion  as  the  period  it 
comprised  was  longer,  and  as  the  nation^s  political  character 
had  grown  in  greatness  and  importance :  and  then  appeared 
writers  by  whom  the  whole  body  of  the  old  traditions  was 
perverted,  as  was  this  particular  one  in  the  grossest  manner. 
These  were  the  writers  whom  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
mention  with  approbation,  calling  them  rational  men, 
who  related  what  was  probable,  and  held  to  what  was 
natural***:  and  among  their  number,  the  person  whom  I 
believe  to  have  introduced  this  practice,  although  it  had 
earlier  models  among  the  Greeks,  or  who  at  least  adppted 
it  more  uniformly  than  any  other  annalist,  was  L.  Piso 
the  censor,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi;  in  other 
respects  a  worthy  and  honorable  man,  but  who  in  what 
We  know  of  his  annals  betrayed  great  nairowiiess  of  mind 
and  perversity  of  judgement.  The  wish  of  these  historians 
was  to  gain  the  whole  of  the  mythical  age  for  history : 
their  assumption,  that  the  poetical  stories  always  contained 
a  core  of  (h*y  historical  truth :  and  their  system,  tp  bring 
this  core  to  light  by  stripping  it  of  everything  marvellous*^ 
The  results  of  this  attempt  were  extremely  various: 
in  the  legend  of  Romulus  the  turn  was  given  principally 
by  Livy.     The  way  in  which  the  poetical  tale  of  Silvia 


6*5  oi  rd  TrtdavwTara  ypdipovrev — ol  rd  jjivda^ri  vdvTa  vepiai* 
povirre^,  Dionysius.      rwv  cIkotwv  iyofievoi,  Plutarch. 

46  Happy  they  who  in  the  sultry  days  of  Augustus  could  refresh 
themselves  with  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors!  Among  those  who 
were  inciapable  of  doing  so^  the  dull  falsifiers  of  history  are  not  more 
offensive,  than  the  men  who  helped  themselves  out  with  a  pneumatology, 
such  as  we  find  traces  of  in  Dionysius :  where  instead  of  Mars  Gradivus, 
whose  personality  they  were  ashamed  to  admit,  some  demon,  ''  whose 
existence  was  generally  helieved/'  is  said  to  have  heen  the  deflourer  of 
Ilia.  Men  could  reconcile  themselves  to  this  kind  of  belief  in  goblins, 
or  at  least  to  professing  it ;  and  so  effect  a  compromise  and  even  an 
alliance  with  bigotry. 
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and  her   children,   down    to    the    vengeance  inflicted   on 
Amulius,  was  metamorphosed^  may  be  seen  in  Dionysius 
and    Plutarch    by    any    who    can    overcoxne    the  disgust 
inspired  by  vulgar  dulness  conceited  of  its  superiority  in 
wisdom:    Livy  has  not  condescended  to  mention  it,  and 
thereby  has  condemned  it  to  obscurity.      Unfortunately 
he'  has  not  tr^ted  the  explanation  of  the  disappearance 
of  Romulus  with  the  saine  contempt;   and  hence  it  has 
taken  deep  root.     That  a  mortal  man  should  be  clothed 
with  a  radiant  body  and  carried  up  to  heaven,  was   of 
course  impossible:    but  with  regard  to  the   secret    anec- 
dote, that  the   senators  had  murdered   the  king   during 
the  gloom  of  a  tempest — ^it  was  not   even   an  eclipse — 
and  had  torn  him  piecemeal,    as   Pentheus  was  torn  by 
the  Bacchanalians,  and  hieul  carried  away  his  bloody  limbs 
hidden  under  their  gowns,  here  neither  was  the  deed  consi- 
dered as  physically  impossible,  nor  the  loathsome  scene  of 
mangling  butchery  as  morally  so.     In  the  later  writers  we 
cannot  heljp  being  surprised  at  this:  but  that  a  story  so 
atrocious  should  have  been  fabricated  in  ancient  Rome, 
is   an  instance  how   the  feelings  are  poisoned  by   party 
animosity ;  the  patricians  were  held  to  be  capable  of  the 
worst   enormities.       The  death  of  Remus  was  maiie  out 
to  have  been  a  mischance  dunng  a  civil  feud  :  the  Sabine 
war  grew,  from  the  contests  of  a  few  diays,  into  a  tedious 
hardfought  campaign,  with  pitched  battles  between  great 
armies.     To  this  war  Piso^*^  referred  the  origin  of  the 
Curtiah  lake,   for  the  sake  of  ridding  Roman  history  of 
another  heroic  legend :  according  to  him  Mettus  Curtius, 
a  Sabine,  had  almost  sunk  with  his  horse  into  the  swamp : 
the    same    Piso   exalted   Tarpeia   from   a   venal   traitress 
to  a  heroine,  an  utterly  thoughtless  and  mad  one  indeed, 
whose  intention  was  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  country'*®. 

647  Varro  de  1. 1.  iv.  32.  p.  41. 

48  She  is  described  as  having  planned  to  make  the  Sabines  deliyer  up 
their  arms  and  armour  to  her  by  virtue  of  their  oath,  and  to  consign 
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.  To  such  lengths  could  even  honest  men  go,  when 
devoid  of  understanding,  of  feeling,  and  of  judgement:  but 
after  these  had  paved  the  way,  came  the  shameless  forgers, 
whose  traces  are  especially  visible  in  the  numbers.  Livy 
himself,  when  speaking  in  general  terms,  treats  the 
enormous  numbers  fabricated  by  Valerius  Antias  with 
contempt,  though  he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  them  in 
particular  cases:  as  worthless  as  any  is  his*  statement 
and  that  of  Juba  about  the  number  of  the  ravished 
virgins  ^^®;  and  his  silly  exaggerations  are  equally  mani- 
fest in  the  numbers  of  the  armies  during  the  Sabine  war, 
and  that  of  the  military  force  which  Romulus  had  at  his 
command  before  his  death  ^°. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  say  so  much  on 
such  wretched  subjects:  but  it  is  important  to  shew  the 
nature  of  that  idol,  before  which,  so  liable  is  fashion  to 
change,  our  posterity  may  perhaps  be  required  hereafter 
to  bend  the  knee. 

I  return  to  the  old  legend.  The  senate  at  first  would 
not  allow  the  election  of  a  new  king:  every  senator  was 
to  enjoy  the  royal  power  in  rotation  as  interrex.  In  this 
way  a  year  passed;  the  people,  being  more  oppressively 
treated  than  before,  were  vehement  in  demanding  the 
election  of  a  soverain  to  protect  them:  when  the  senate 
had  permitted  it  to  be  held,  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
disputed  out  of  which  nation  the  king  should  be  chosen. 
It  was  adjusted  that  the  former  should  elect  him  out  of 
the  latter,  and  all  voices  concurred  in  naming  the  wise  and 
pious  Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures ;  to  whom  Tatius  had 
married  his  daughter. 

them  when  thus  disarmed  to  the  Romans:  the  arms  were  to  be  laid 
down  on  the  Capitol,  where  not  a  Roman,  except  some  prisoners  per- 
haps, was  to  be  found.  Dionysius  n.  36.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  shew 
the  extreme  stupidity  of  much  that  would  fain  pass  for  history* 

649  Plutarch  Romul. «.  14.    Dionysius  n.  30. 47. 

5()  46000  foot,  and  about  1000  horse:  Dionysius  n.  16. 
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The  discourse  on   the   early  history  of  Rome   which 
Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio,  is  entirely  taken 
from  Polybius:  consequently  Polybius  found  the  persua^ 
sion,  that  Numa  had  been  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  very 
generally  diffused  in  his  time ;  indeed  so  diffiised  at  Rome 
that  he  tried  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  fact  by  a 
chronological   deduction,   which   was  borrowed   from  him 
by  Dionysius.    •  The  same  persuasion  then  probably  was 
also  exprest  by  Cato,  who,  even  though  acquainted  with  the 
chronological  tables  of  Eratosthenes,  might  very  possibly 
be  ignorant  of  the  age  of  the  Samian  Pythagoras.     Unfor- 
tunately Polybius  can  hardly  have  learnt,  that  by  oriental 
writers  Pythagoras  was  referred  to  the  reign   of  Assar- 
haddon^^,    who    was    contemporary    with    Numa.       An 
impartial   critic,    who   does   not   believe   that   the   son   of 
Mnesarchus   alone  is   to  be  regarded  as  Pythagoras;  or 
that   what   Aristoxenus  and  the  older  writers  left  unde- 
cided,  has  been   settled    by    chronologers    having    made 
up  their  minds   on  the  question;    or  that    there  is   any 
kind    of   necessity   for    placing   Numa   in    the    twentieth 
.Olympiad;   or- in  fine  that  the  historical   personality  of 
Pythagoras  is  more  certaip  than  that  of  Numa ;  one  who 
so  thinks  will  be  pleased  with  the  old  popular  opinion,  and 
will  not  sacrifice  it  to  chronology.     The  senate,  when  in 
the  Samnite  war  it  erected  a  statue  to  Pythagoras  as  the 
wisest  of  the  Crreeks*,    must  probably  have  also  looked 
upon  him   as   the   teacher   of  Numa :    the   Greek   books 
found  in  Numa's  grave  are  said  to  have  contained  Pytha^ 
gorean  doctrines  •!•:    the  iEmilii  traced  their  origin  to  a 
son  of  the  Grecian  sage.     On  the  Greek  side  the  account 
quoted  from  Epicharmus*^,  that  the  Romans  had  conferred 
the  franchise  of  their  city  on  Pythagoras,  would  be  extremely 
important,  could  the  work  containing  it  be  considered  as 


«5i  Abydenus^  in  the  chronide  of  Eusebius,  Venet.  ed.  i.  p.  53. 
*  Plutarch  Numa  c.  8.  p.  65.  d.        t  Livy  xL.  29.    Pliny  xra.  27. 
M  From  a  prose  work :  Plutarch  Numa  c.  8, 
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genuine:  even  if  spurious,  it  is  evidence  of  a  current 
opinion,  that  the  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans  had 
penetrated  to  Rome* 

When  Numa  was  assured  by  the  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  the  first  care  of  the  pious 
king  was  directed,  not  to  the  rites  of  the  temples,  biit 
to  human  institutions.  He  divided  the  lands  which 
'Romulus  had  conquered  and  had  left  open  to  occupancy : 
he  founded  the  worship  of  Terminus.  All  ancient  legis- 
lators, and  above  all  Moses,  rested  the  result  of  their 
ordinances  for  virtue,  civil  order,  and  good  manners,  oh 
securing  landed  property,  or  at  least  the  hereditary  posses- 
sion of  land,  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens. 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  done  this  that  Numa  applied 
himself  to  legislate  for  religion.  He  was  revered  as  the 
author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  law.  Instructed  by 
the  Camena  Egeria,  who  was  espoused  to  him  in  a 
visible  form,  and  who  led  him  into  the  assemblies  of  her 
sisters  in  the  sacred  grove^^,  he  regulated  the  whole 
hierarchy ;  the  pontifl^s,  who  by  precept  and  chastisement 
kept  watch  that  the  laws  relating  to  religion  should  be 
observed  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  state;  the  augurs, 
whose  calling  it  was  to  afford  security  for  the  counsels 
of  men  by  piercing  into  those  of  the  gods ;  the  flamens, 
who  ministered  in  the  temples  of  the  supreme  deities ;  the 
chaste  virgins  of  Vesta;  the  Salii,  who  solemnized  the 
worship  of  the  gods  with  armed  dances  and  songs.  He 
prescribed  the  rites  with  which  the  people  might  offer 
such  worship  and  prayer  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
gods.  To  him  were  revealed  the  conjurations  for  com- 
pelling Jupiter  himself  to  make  known  his  will  by  lightnings 
and  the  flight  of  birds;  whereas  others  were  forced  to 
wait  for  these  prodigies  from  the  favour  of  the  god,  who 
was  often  silent  to  such  as  were  doomed  to  destruction. 
This  charm  he  had  learnt  from  Faunus  and  Picus,  whom 

653  Below  S.  Balbina,  near  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
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by  the  advice  of  Egeria  he  had  enticed  and  bound  in- 
chains,  as  Midas  bound  Silenus  in  the  rosegarden.  From 
the  pious  prince,  the  god  brooked  this  boldness:  at  the 
entreaty  of  Numa  he  exempted  the  people  from  the 
terrible  duty  of  offering  human  sacrifices:  but  when  the 
audacious  Tullus  presumptuously  imitated  his  predeces- 
sor, he  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  during  his 
conjurations  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Elicius.  The  thirty- 
nine  years  of  Numa's  reign,  which  glided  away  in  quiet 
happiness,  without  any  war,  without  any  calamity,  afforded 
no  legends  but  of  such  marvels.  That  nothing  might 
break  the  peace  of  his  days,  the  ancile  fell  from  heaven 
when  the  land  was  threatened  with  a  pestilence,  which 
disappeared  as  soon  as  Numa  had  ordained  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Salii.  Numa  was  not  a  theme  of  song,  like  Romulus; 
indeed  he  had  enjoined,  that  among  all  the  Camenss  the 
highest  honours  should  be  paid  to  Tacita.  Yet  a  story 
was  handed  down,  telling  how,  when  he  was  entertaining 
his  guests,  the  plain  food  in  the  earthenware  dishes  was 
transformed  on  the  appearance  of  Egeria  into  a  banquet 
fit  for  gods  in  vessels  of  gold ;  to  the  end  that  her  divi- 
nity might  be  made  manifest  to  the  incredulous.  The 
temple  of  Janus,  his  work,  continued  always  shut;  peace 
was  spread  over  all  Italy;  until  Numa,  like  the  darlings 
of  the  gods  in  the  golden  age,  fell  asleep,  full  of  days: 
Egeria  melted  away  in  tears  into  a  fountain. 
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BEGINNING   AND   NATURE 
OF     THE     EARLIEST    HISTORY. 


It  was  recorded  by  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
that  the  first  secular  festival  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  was  celebrated  in  the  year  298 ;  and  that  from  that 
time  forth  it  always  recurred  after  an  interval  of  110  years, 
such  being  the  duration  of  a  secle^^^.  This  statement  is 
at  variance  with  the  accounts  in  the  annals,  which  recorded 
the  celebration  of  the  secular  festivals  in  very  different 
years :  but,  though  the  annalists  would  have  no  weight  at 
all,  if  they  really  stood  in  contradiction  to  the  authentic 
books,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  books  noted  down 
anything  more  than  the  close  of  a  secle,  and  the  epoch 
when,  by  the  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  one  should  have  been  solemnized  by  the 
people,  in  gratitude  for  the  continuance  of  its  existence 
into  a  new  period ;  and  they  probably  did  so  without  re- 
garding whether  the  celebration  was  deferred  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  a  festival 
vowed  to  the  gods. 

If  we  go  back  following  the  same  principle  from 
that  first  secular  epoch  of  which  a  historical  register  was 
preserved,  the  end  of  the  first,  or  rather  the  beginning  of 
the  second  secle,  falls  in  the  year  of  the  city  78.  I  say, 
the  beginning  of  the  second:  for  it  is  evidently  beyond 
comparison  more  probable,  that  the  beginning  of  a  new  pe- 
riod should  have  been  celebrated  with  a  joyful  solemnity, — 

654  Censorinus,  c.  17. 
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as  it  was  by  the  Aztecans^^,  by  whom  the  renewal  of  their 
secle  was  looked  forward  to  with  anxious  doubt, — ^tlian  the 
end  of  an  expiring  one,  which,  like  all  decease  and  termi- 
nation, must  rather  have  excited  melancholy  feelings. 
Now  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  pontiffs  this  year 
was  the  first  in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius :  according  to 
the  pontiffs,  I  say ;  for  their  table  was  adopted  by  Poly- 
bius  in  his  Roman  chronology ^^,  and  he  is  the  authority 
followed  by  Cicero  in  fixing  the  years  of  the  Roman 
kings^^.  It  was  the  pontiffs  therefore,  who,  as  Scipio  does 
in  Cicero,  assigned  seven  and  thirty  years  to  Romulus, 
nine  and  thirty  to  Numa^®,  between  whom  falls  the  year  of 
the  interreign ;  whereas  Livy  and  Dionysius  reckon  forty- 
three  years  for  Numa. 

This  is  now  ascertained  by  the  positive  testimony  of 
Cicero :  when  I  first  undertook  these  inquiries,  it  was  to 
be  divined,  with  the  help  of  some  boldness,  from'  a 
trace,  not  indeed  a  very  distinct  one,  in  Saint  Jerom'^s 
translation  of  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  where  240  years 
are  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  the  seven  Roman  kings,  forty 
to  Numa,  and  thirty-eight  to  JRomulus^^.  It  is  true,  the 
number  of  years  did  not  come  out  precisely  right;  and 
this  might  appear  to  the  overcautious  a  sufficient  ground 
for  shrinking  from  the  application  and  inference  as  rash : 
the  certainty  we  have  now   accidentally  obtained  by  the 


666  See  the  text  to  note  726. 

56  In  Dionysius,  I.  74,  the  text  runs:  eVi  tou  Trapa  to??  'Ay^i- 
(reva-i  Kctfxevov  w/i/aKo?— t»;V  tt/Vtii/  diroXa/SeTu.  But  no  such  town 
as  Anchise  probably  ever  existed  save  in  Cephalon's  brain;  assuredly  it 
did  not  in  the  age  of  Polybius.  The  inhabitants  of  Anxur  he  calls  Tarra- 
cimtes.  Three  Vatican  manuscripts  give  o7;^i<rT6i/<ri :  I  read  oVx*^" 
p€v<rt,  which  word  Polybius  uses  for  the  pontiffs  (xxm*  1.  2.  xxxn. 
22.  6*),  though  Dionysius  calls  them  lepofivijuove^y  and  not  for  the  su- 
preme pontiff^  alone. 

67  This  he  says  expressly  de  Re  p.  ii.  14. 

58  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  10.  14. 

69  Chronicon  in  Thes.  Tempor.  Scaligeri,  n.  1265,  1303.  1304. 
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discovery  of  the  books  oi^  the  Republic,  furnishes  a 
proof  that,  with  regard  to  those  accounts  which,  have 
been  preserved  from  ancient  times  only  by  ill  informed 
and  hasty  compilers,  the  injury  they  have  suffered  in 
passing  through  such  hands,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  only  shape  in  which  we  are  to  make  use  of 
them.  In  numberless  cases  the  original  form. is  not  too 
much  disfigured  to  be  guessed  at :  there  may  frequently 
be  hazard  in  such  a  process;  but  that  which  will  not 
admit  of  being  abused,  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  light  which  I  gained  in  a  fortunate  hour  with 
regard  to  the  seemingly  inexplicable  discrepancies  in 
Roman  chronology,  arose  from  my  remarking  that  the 
ground  on  which  Fabius  differed  from  Catp,  lay  in  his 
reckoning  only  240  years  for  the  time  of  the  kings:  and 
for  this  I  was  indebted  to  the  second  book  of  the  chroni- 
cle of  Eusebius.  This  taught  me  the  importance  of  those 
tables,  which  in  great  part  represent  the  views  of  Apol- 
lodorus;  and  it  would  border  on  ingratitude,  were  I  to 
suppress  the  opinion  I  once  delivered  on  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chronicle  having  been  superseded  as  to  this 
point  by  the  unhoped  for  discovery  of  a  purer  source. 
A  similar  discovery,  which  has  almost  entirely  brought 
back  to  light  the  part  of  the  chronicle  then  wanting,  is  a 
call  upon  our  age  to  recognize  its  value,  and  to  resume 
researches  too  much  neglected  since  the  time  of  that  great 
man,  who  laboured  at  restoring  the  work  of  Eusebius  with 
the  confident  strength  of  genius  and  with  immeasurable 
learning®^®,  cheered  and  rewarded  by  the  communications  of 

600  Scaliger  stood  at  the  summit  of  universal  solid  philological  learn- 
ing, in  a  degree  that  none  have  reached  since;  and  so  high  in  every 
hranch  of  science,  that  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  he  could 
comprehend,  apply,  and  decide  on  whatsoever  came  in  his  way.  What, 
when  compared  with  him,  is  the  hook-learned  Salmasius  ?  And  why  does 
not  France  set  up  the  name  of  Scaliger  to  match  that  of  Leihnitz  ? 

Out  of  Italy  and  Greece  there  is  no  ground  more  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  a  philologer,  than  the  hall  of  the  university  at  Leyden ;  where  the 
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Casaubon.  If  in  the  instance  before  us  he  overlooked  what 
was  concealed  in  a  tradition  the  nature  of  which  had  been 
misunderstood^  it  was  because  the  abundance  of  his  mate- 
rials was  inexhaustible  even  for  him,  so  that  a  gleaning  has 
been  left  for  our  inferior  generation. 

Now  however  that  we  find  the  year  of  Numa's  death 
was  considered  as  the  last  in  the  first  secle  of  the  city^ 
another  tradition,  which  otherwise  sounds  strange  and 
unmeaning,  acquires  a  definite  import;  the  tradition  that 
he  was  born  oii  the  day  of  the  founding  of  Rome^^^  It 
was  grounded  on  the  Etruscan  notion  of  the  first  physical 
secle  terminating  with  the  death  of  the  person  who  lived 
the  longest  among  all  such  as  were  born  on  the  day  when 
a  city  was  founded^*.  Now  the  very  clearness  with  which 
this  is  apparent,  make^  it  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
an  objection  which  an  able  reader  might  raise.  Such  a  one 
might  probably  remark,  that,  if  240  years  were  reckoned 
for  the  time  of  the  kings,  and  120  from  the  beginning  of 
the  consulate  down  to  the  taking  by  the  Gauls,  the  year  this 
would  give  for  the  founding  of  the  city,  would  be  the  one 
adopted  by  Fabius,  Ol.  8.  1 ;  yet  that  between  the  year  78 
according  to  Fabius  and  298  according  to  Varro  there  in- 
tervened not  220  years,  but  only  214:  so  that  we  should  be 
deluded  here  by  an  appearance  which  is  merely  accidental. 

Nevertheless  it  is  no  deception :  but  the  Fasti  for  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  republic  are  in  complete  disorder; 


portraits  of  the  professors,  from  Scaliger  in  his  princely  purple,  down  to 
Ruhnkenius,  are  ranged  around  that  of  the  great  William  of  Orange,  the 
father  of  the  university ;  the  erection  of  which  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Leyden,  as  the  noblest  reward  for  her  more  than  human  endurance 
and  perseverance.  The  general  of  the  republican  city,  Baron  Nordwyk, 
was  also  a  great  philologer. 

661  Plutarch  Numa  c.  3.  Dion  Cassius  &,  20.  p,  8.  Dionysiiis 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  seeming  to  believe  the  marvellous  coinci- 
dence :  but  he  takes  advantage  of  the  belief  of  others  to  slip  Numa's  age, 
not  far  from  forty,  by  a  sleight  of  hand  into  his  history,    n.  5S. 

62  See  above,  p.  136.    . 
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and  this  may  partly  have  been  a  conseqiience  of  theit 
being  i^4apte4  to  the  sphei^ae  whieh  estimated  the  period 
under  the  oonsuia  at  a  third  of  the  whole  time  oompnted  to 
haiVe  elapsed  between  the  building  sand  the  taking  of  the 
city :  but  it  may  also  haye  been  to  some  extent  unavoid- 
9J)le  from  th?  nature  of  the  Fasti  themselves.  A  given 
number  of  official  years  did  not  by  any  means  answer  to 
the  same  number  of  astronomical ;  on  account  of  the  inter- 
r^lgns,  so  v^ry  frequent  in  the  earlier  ages,  by  which  the 
bj^ginning  of  the  year  was  carried  further  forward  every  . 
tipie.  This  led  thos^  into  errour^  wh^  like  Fabius^  matfe 
the  two  series  of  years  parallel  to  each  other ;  but  the  seek 
supplied  the  correction;  this  wa$  known  to  the  pontij6&, 
9X^  through  them  to  Polybius  and  Cato.  Acco^ing  to 
the  former,  who  dates  the  Gallic  in^vasioa  a  year  later  than 
Dionysius^^^,  the  secular  year  29s  was  01.  81.  3:  if  from 
this  point  two  secies,  55  Olympiads,  are  reckoned  backward, 
the  second  secle  begins  in  01.  26.  3 :  which  according  to 
Polybius  was  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  Rome,  and  the 
first  of  king  Tullus.  I  again  remind  the  reader  that  his 
statement  is  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  pontiffs. 

Hence  it  seems  perfectly  evident,  that  the  pontiffs 
themselves  distinguished  the  first  two  kings  from  the  rest, 
as  belonging  to  another  order  of  things,  and  separated  the 
i^^oo^lits  of  them  from  those  which  were  to  pass  for  history ; 
juj4.  as  the  Fgyptiaj^  began  the  lists  of  their  kings,  with 
gods  and  demigods.  Romulus  was  a  god,  the  son  of  a 
god;  Numa  a  man,  but  connected  with  superior  beings. 
If  the  tradition  however  about  them  both  is  in  all  its  parts 
a  poetical  fiction,  the  fixing  the  pretended  duration  of  theiir 
reigns  can  only  be  explained  by  ascribing  it  either  to  mere 
caprice  or  to  numerical  speculations:  and  although  to  us  the 
former  solution  might  seem  the  more  probable,  the  latter 
is  far  likelier  to  be  the  correct  one  with  regard  to  the 
ancients  in  early  times ;  above  all  where  the  anixals  were  in. 

663  That  is,  in  01.  98.  2. 
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the  band«  of  a  learned  priesthood.  Such  s{>eculations 
characterize  the  chronology  of  Asia.  Much  that  I  have 
ahready  said,  and  other  remarks  which  I  shall,  make 
hereafter,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Etruscans,  the  sages  of  ancient  Rome,  was  of  a 
similar  character.  The  cyclical  year,  which  is  assumed 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  to  have  ob- 
tained until  Numa,  was  divided  into  38  nundines:  it  was 
an  obvious  thought  to  reckon  the  same  number  of  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  city  to  Numa.  One  of  these 
was  taken  for  the  interreign;  and  only  37  were  left  for 
Romulus.  Then,  if  twice  38  were  to  be  allotted  to  the 
first  two  kings,  39  fell  to  Numa^s  share ;  and  this  number 
had  more  than  one  attraction  to  recommend  it.  In  its 
component  parts,  thrice  ten  and  thrice  three,  the  prevailing 
number  is  that  which  determines  the  proportions  in  aU  the 
earliest  Roman  institutions;  and  the  nearest  quotient  ob^ 
tained  from  dividing  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year, 
354,  by  9,  is  39.  Such  numerical  combinations  are  mere 
child'^s  play  or  juglery:  in  the  present  case  however  we 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  priestly  subtilty,  which  betrays 
perv^ted  ingenuity  much  oftener  than  depth  of  thought. 
The  other  statement,  which  assigns  forty-three  years  to 
Numa,  brings  the  length  of  his  life  to  eighty-one;  the 
biquadrate  of  three.  When  it  was  forgotten  that  this  was 
the  source  of  that  latter  number,  even  Cato  in  his  time 
might  prefer  it ;  because  it  enabled  him  to  carry  back  four 
years,  for  which  he  could  find  no  consuls,  from  the  annual 
Fasti  to  the  time  of  the  kings :  others  might  be  glad  to 
take  away  the  obvious  appearance  of  a  fabrication  from  the 
numbers  S40  and  1^. 

With  Tullus  HostiHus  we  reach  the  beginning  of  a 
new  secle,  and  of  a  narrative  resting  on  historical  ground, 
of  a  kind  totally  diiFerent  from  the  story  of  the  preceding 
period.  Between  the  purely  poetical  age,  the  relation  of 
which  to  history  is  altogether  irrational,  and  the  thoroughly 
historical  age,  there  intervenes  in  all  nations  a  mixed  age^^ 
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which,  if  one  wishes  to  designate  it  by  a  single  word,  maj* 
be  caQed  the  inythico-historical.     It  has  no  precise  limits,' 
but  comes  down  to  the  point  where  contemporary  history 
begins:  and  its  character  is  the  more  strongly  marked,  the 
richer  the  nation  has  been  in  heroic  lays,  and  the  fewer  the 
writers  who  have  filled  up  the  void  in  its   history   from 
monuments  and  authentic  documents,  neglecting  those  lays, 
and  without  calling  up  in  their  minds  toy  distinct  image  of 
the  past.      Hence  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  we  find 
such  a   character  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Spain;   whereas 
during  the  same  period  the  history  of  countries  which,  like 
Italy,  p6ssess  no  historical  lays,  scarcely  contains  a  trace  of 
it.     Among  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  war  ^till  displays  the 
character   of  a  free  epical  narrative;    and   almost   every 
thing  before  it  that  is  stirring  and  attractive  in  their  story, 
is  poetry.     In  Roman  history  the  range  of  pure  fiction 
does  not   reach  much  lower ;    although  it  appears  again 
from  time  to  time  even  down  to  the  fifth   century :    the 
disease  which  preys  on, this  history  until  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  when  foreigners  at  least  began  to  write  it  contempo- 
raneously, is  studied  alteration.     This  is  sheer  corruption : 
the  poeticd  story  is  something  different  from,  but  it  is  also 
something  better  than  pure  history,  on  the  field  of  which 
we  only  find  again  what  wearies  and  worries  us  in  life     . 
The  relation  which  such  poetical  history  bears  to  mytho- 
logy, is,  that  the  former  always  has  and  must  have  a  histo- 
rical foundation;  that  it  borrows  its  materials  mainly  from 
history,  as  transmitted  in  free  oral  narrative:   while  the 
latter  takes  hers  from  religion  and  from  poems  on  a  large 
scale,  and  does  not  profess  to  be  a  possible  history  of  the 
common  order  of  things  in  the  world  ;  although,  so  long  as 
it  confines  itself  to  the  earth,  it  can  have  no  other  theatre. 
To  the  latter  kind  for  instance  belong  Hercules,  Romulus, 

664  It  was  not  till  yet  later,  about  the  age  of  Alexander,  that  Lysis- 
trattts  b^^ian  to  take  portraits  in  sculpture:  till,  then  statues  had  been 
ideal  works;  only  preserving  the  main  features  of  the  face  and  figure. 
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and  Siegfried;   to  the  former  Aristomenes,  Brutus,  and 
the  Cid. 

On  the  confines  of  mythology  the  predominant  cha-» 
racter  is  poetical,  at  the  opposite  end  historical.  Of  the 
men  named  during  the  period  we  are  entering  on,  but  few 
are  imaginary :  many,  of  the  chronological  statements  from 
the  yearly  registers  have  all  the  definiteness  that  can  be 
expected  for  so  dim  an  age:  but  the  historical  part  of  our 
information  is  limited  to  this.  For  when  historians  arose, 
their  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  what  bore  the 
name  of  annals:  no  use  was  made  of  monuments  and  original 
documents ;  perhaps  through  carelessness ;  perhaps  because 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  with  the  poetical  legends; 
and  nobody  knew  yet  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  frag- 
mentary history  drawn  from  authentic  documents.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Ephorus  in  later  times  and  the  authors  of  the 
Atthids  framed  histories  from  materials  of  this  kind;  as 
did  Timaeus,  who  however  is  frequently  dishonest,  concern- 
ing Italy  and  Sicily ;  histories  like  many  that  haVe  beeri 
written  of  the  middle  ages;  valuable  indeed,  but  presenting 
no  lively  and  distinct  image  of  the  times:  at  Rome  this 
source  was  but  sparingly  employed ;  and  perhaps  by  none 
but  L.  Cincius  and  C.  Macer  with  judgement  and  any 
degree  of  industry.  It  is  true,  the  Roman  documents  of 
the  earliest  period  were  scanty,  in  comparison  with  the 
historical  treasures  of  Athens  and  of  almost  all  the  Greek 
cities.  For  a  long  time  the  laws  were  only  engraved  on 
oaken  tables^^,  or  painted  on  them,  if  they  were  plastered; 
and  thus  th^y  became  a  prey  to  the  flames  the  more  easily 
at  the  taking  by  the  Gauls,  when  none  had  time  or  presence 
of  mind  to  save  even  the  fundamental  laws.  The  only 
original  documents  mentioned  of  the  whole  period  under 
the  kings,  are  the  treaty  of  Servius  TuUius  with  the 
Latins  ^^j  that  of  the  last  Tarquinius  with  the  Gabine^^ 
and  one  with  the  Sabines^^.     That  with  the  Gabines  was 


665  Dionysius  m.  36.  66  Dionysius  iv.  26. 

67  The  former  by  Dionysius  iv.  58;  both  by  Horace  Ep.  ii.  1.  ^5i 
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painted  on  a  wooden  shield.  Verrius  Flaccus  cited  the 
commentaries  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  appear  to  have 
contained  the  substance  of  the  constitutional  laws  ascribed 
to  him^^:  and  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  kings, 
compiled  by  one  Papirius,  seems  unquestionably  to  have 
been  of  high  antiquity. 

From  the  period  immediately  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  beside  the  twelve  tables,  some  other  laws,  and 
the  compacts  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders, 
there  were  still  extant  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, the  treaties  with  Carthage^,  with  the  Latins^^,^ 
and  with  the  Ardeates^^:  but  the  contents  of  these  very 
documents  are  such  as  either  cannot  be  reconciled  at  all 
with  our  historical  accounts,  or  not  without  difficulty. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  question  so  often  raised  as  to 
the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  original  annals ; 
a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  has  been  placed  on 
a  firm  ground,  such  as  our  predecessors  were  destitute  of, 
by  the  fortunate  discoveries  which  have  enriched  philology 
in  our  days. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  custom,  manifestly 
derived  from  very  ancient  tim.es,  for  the  chief  pontiiF  to 
note  down  the  events  of  the  year  on  a  whited  table; 
such  as,  prodigies,  eclipses,  a  pestilence,  a  scarcity,  cam^ 
paigns,  triumphs,  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men;  in  a 
word,  what  Livy  brings  together  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  book,  and  usually  in  such  as  remain  of  the  fol- 
lowing ones^  when  closing  the  history  of  a  year,  in  the 
plainest  words  and  with  the  utmost  brevity ;  this  state- 
ment was  so  dry  that  nothing  could  be  more  jejune^*: 
the  table  was  then  set  up  in  the  house  of  the  pontiff ^^: 
the  annals  of  the  several  years  were  afterward  collected 
in  books.  This  custom  obtained  until  the  pontificate  of 
F*  Mucins  and  the  times  of  the  Gracchi ;  when  it  ceased, 
because  a  literature  had  now  been  formed,  and  perhaps- 

668  Festus  V.  procunij  and  pro  censu.  ^9  Polyb.  iij.  22. 

70  Dionysius  vi.  95.  7i  Livy  iv.  7 ;  from  Licinius  Macer. 

72  Cicero  de  Leg.  i.  «.  73  Cicero  de  Orat.  n.  12. 
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because  the  composing  such  chronicles  seemed  too  much 
below  the  dignity  of  the  chief  pontiff. 

Now  I  grant,  Antonius  says  in  Cicero,  that  this  custom 
had  subsisted  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  state: 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Cicero  meant  to 
assert,  the  annals  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  histo-> 
rians,  who  did  not  begin  to  write  till  so  late,  reached  thus 
far  back.  Those  of  the  earlier  times  might  have  perished ; 
which  Livy  and  other  ancient  writers,  though  without 
specific  mention  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  state  to  have 
happened  at  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls. 
And  certainly  this  fate  may  easily  have  befallen  them  at 
that  time;  as  the  tables  perhaps  were  not  yet  transferred 
into  books;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  any  transcripts 
of  such  books  should  have  been  in  existence:  besides 
possibly  they  may  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol, 
where  the  chief  pontiff  did  not  reside,  and  where  there 
was  no  occasion  for  him  to  keep  his  archives,  as  there 
was  for  the  duumvirs  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

I  think  we  may  now  consider  it  certain  that  those 
annals  did  really  meet  with  such  a  fate  at  that  time,  and 
that  they  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  Cicero  says,  the 
earliest  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  the  Annales  Maximi 
recorded  as  having  been  observed,  fell  on  the  nones  of 
June  about  the  year  350:  the  earlier  ones  were  computed 
backward  from  this  point,  unto  that  during  which  Romu- 
lus was  carried  up  to  heaven^'*.      From  a  fragment  of 

674  De  Re  p,  i.  16.  Hac  in  re  tanta  inest  ratio  atque  sollertia,  ut  ex 
hoc  die,  quern  apud  Ennium  et  in  maximis  Annalibus  consignatum 
Yidemus,  guperiores  9olis  defeoHones  rqmtata  smt  fuqit$  ad  iilam  qum 
abftUs  Q^ihrustiUbw  fait  regnante  Romulo,  &c.  Before  this  pasiage  had 
been  restored  to  light,  I  proved  hj  cogent  reasons,  that  (here  were  no 
contemporary  pontifical  annals,  before  the  battle  of  RegiUoa  at  the 
earhest :  those  reasons  are  now  superfluoua.  Whether  according  to  tile 
imperfect  method  then  used,  Uie  oomputationt  came  out  right,  is 
another  question ;  who  was  to  verify  them  ?  Bat  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  an  erroneous  computation  of  this  kind  was  the  ground  by 
which  the  date  of  the  death  of  Romulus  was  determined. 
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Cato  we  learn  that  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  belonged 
essentially  to  the  contents  of  the  pontifical  annals;  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  computed  backward  agrees 
with  this  statement,  and  shews  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  replace  the  loss  of  the  actual  observations:  the  same 
thing  has  been  done  in  the  Chinese  chronicles,  for  the 
times  the  annals  of  which  are  said  to  have  existed,  but 
to  have  been  destroyed.  The  eclipse  spoken  of  by  Cicero 
was  not  visible  at  Rome :  but  the  Romans  derived  inform- 
ation from  Gades  of  the  day  and  hour  when  it  occurred, 
as  well  as  of  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  sun  was 
obscured  when  it  set,  which  made  it  memorable.  The 
Kst  of  eclipses  observed  does  not  begin  till  after  the  resto-* 
ration  of  the  city®^^. 

Now  if  the  earlier  annals  were  not  genuine,  but 
restored,  this  accounts  for  the  singular  peculiarities  in 
the  numerical  calculations  throughout  the  early  part  of 
Roman  history,  and  for  their  reference  to  the  epoch  of 
the  taking  by  the  Gauls.  Not  that  all  the  Fasti  and 
yearbooks  were  destroyed  in  that  calamity ;  parts  of  them 
must  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  Latin 
towns ;  and  such  genuine  documents  were  incorporated : 
but  we  mi;st  not  look  for  gyeat  diligence  of  research  from 


676  Cicero  de  Re.  p.  i.  16. .  Ut  (Ennius)  scribit  anno  cccl  fere  post 
Romam  conditam — ^nonis  Junis  soli  luna  obstetit  et  nox.  The  profound 
investigations  carried  on  by  Mr.  Heis  of  Cologne  under  the  guidance  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Munchow,  have  set  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  eclipse 
r^erred  to  can  be  no  other  than  the  one  which  occurred  on  the  Slst 
of  June  in  the  astronomical  year  399,  B.  C.  but  which  at  Rome  didT 
not  fall  till  after  sunset  At  Gades,  where  more  than  eleven  digits 
were  obscured,  the  middle  of  it  took  place  three  minutes  before  sun&et ; 
and  this  gives  an  unexpected  accuracy  to  the  words  soli  luna  ohstetit 
et  noXy  which  now  cease  to  be  tautolo^cal.  That  the  nones  should 
fall  on  the  21st  is  no  way  surprising,  considering  the  practice  of  inter- 
calating: nor  is  it  more  so,  that  the  observation  taken  at  Gades  should 
be  known  at  Rome.  A  more  than  ordinary  r^ard  for  astronomy  is 
implied  iu  the  worshiji  paid  at  Gadies  to  the  year  and  the  month  as 
divinities:  see  note  851. 
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the  pontiffs,  nor  even  for  any  anxious  painstaking  about 
historical  accuracy,  where  they  could  answer  their  purpose 
by  numerical  combinations!  the  mischief  was,  that  their 
work  was  esteemed  authentic,  and  soon  exclusively  so. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Fabius,  the  Romaic 
history  from  the  founding  to  the  taking  of  the  city  splits 
into  two  portions,  of  240  years  under  the  kings,  and  120 
after  them;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  into  three 
periods ^^^,  each  containing  ten  times  twelve  years;  twelve 
being  the  number  of  the  birds  in  the  augury  of  Romulus. 
This  outline  was  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  which  what- 
ever was  known  or  believed  about  the  early,  ages  was 
fitted.  There  was  a  statement  that  a  secular  festival 
had  been  celebrated  some  70  years  before!  Romulus, 
Numa,  and  the  five  succeeding  kings,  Were  the  subjects 
of  manifold  legends  and  traditions;  but,  except  perhaps 
as  to  the  last  king,  they  wei^e  without  any  chronological 
definiteness. 

Now  the  priests  wh6  arranged  the  annals,  fixed  the 
reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  according  to  the  numerical 
speculations  already  explained,  at  77  years:  this  formed 
the  first  secle,  a  heroic  one. 

Among  the  seven  kings,  whose  statues  stood  in  the 
Capitol,  An<ius  Marcius  was  the  fourth:  and  so  the 
middle  of  his  reigii  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  middle 
of  the  period  assigned  to  the  kings,  the  end  of  the  year 
120.  Now  it  is  true,  any  number  of  years  might  have 
been  allotted  to  him  at  discretion :  what  decided  in  favour 
of  23,  was,  that  this  number  together  with  that  of  the 
fii*st  secle  makes  exactly  100;  and  that  132^  th6  year  in 
which  his  reign  Would  thus  close,  wds  the  number  of 
years  of  ten   months  in  a  secle.     In   this   way   32  years 


67^  As  the  life  of  Moses  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  40  years 
apiece :  and  the  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew  divides  into  three  parts^  each 
containing  fourteen  generations. 
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fell  to  the  share  of  Tullus.  Now  with  a  view  of  getting 
something  that  looked  like  historical  numbers  for  the  two 
reigns  next  to  that  of  Ancus,  half  a  century  was  counted 
from  120  to  the  end  of  the  elder  Tarquinius:  and  the 
reign  of  Servius  was  extended  to  the  year  2l6,  without 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  impossibilities  and  contradic- 
tions occasioned  by  so  doing;  this  left  five  and  twenty 
years  for  the  last  king,  a  date  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  historical  ^^^. 

It  was  only  necessary  that  the  computation  adopted 
by  Polybius  for  the  years  of  the  kings  should  be  again 
known,  in  order  that  this  web  of  no  very  fine  texture 
shotdd  come  to  light,  and  no  longer  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else  than  what  it  really  is.  In  other  cases  indeed 
the  chronological  statements  during  a  mythico-historical 
age  may  possibly  deserve  credit :  but  as  to  the  period 
o{  the  Roman  kings,  the  chronology  itself  is  a  forgery 
and  a  fiction  throughout:  there  is  no  rational  ground 
for  doubting  the  personal  existence  of  Tullus  Hostilius; 
but  most  assuredly  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the 
king^s  marvellous  death  are  more  likely  to  be  histori-* 
cally  true,    than  the  dates  assigned  to  his  reign. 

While  however  no  national  annals  were  left  concerning 
the  times  oi  the  kings,  neither  did  the  family  narratives 
reach  so  far  back.  The  stories  that  the  Valerii  spoke  of 
a  Volesus  as  their  ancestor,  that  the  Marcii  traced  the 
origin  of  their  race  to  Ancus,  and  other  families  to  Numa, 
^re  no  proof  to  the  contrary:  the  Sabine  descent  of  the 
Valerii  as  a  general  fact  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  if  any 
plebeian  houses  deduced  their  stock  from  the  kings,  nobody 
could  seriously  believe  them.  Except  the  Horatii — and  as 
to  them  it  was  disputed  whether  they  belonged  to  Rome  or 
Alba — not  a  single  Roman  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
legends  of  Tullus  and  the  three  following  kings.     Whereas 

677  This  number  is  given  by  Cicero  De  Re  p.  ii.  18. 
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from  the  very  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  the  family 
histories  related  much  of  its  great  men,  though  what  they 
related  may  not  always  be  worthy  of  credit. 

The  arithmetical  outline  drawn  for  the  time  of  the 
kings,  before  it  became  a  vehicle  for  mere  fiction,  was 
filled  up  with  two  classes  of  subjects;  the  forms  of  the 
state,  its  laws,  and  the  institutions  ascribed  to  particular 
kings;  and  legends  of  their  exploits.  The  former  class 
seems  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  earliest  annal* 
ists  but  very  little,  richly  as  it  provided  later  ages  with 
materials.  The  antiquity  of  the  legends  is  much  greater: 
their  origin  goes  back  far  beyond  the  time  when  the 
annals  were  restjored. 

That  they  were  transmitted  in  lays  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  that  their  contents  cannot  be  more 
authentic  than  those  of  any  other  poem  preserved  by 
song  on  the  deeds  of  former  times,  is  not  a  new  notion. 
A  century  and  a  half  will  soon  have  elapsed,  since  Ferizo- 
nius^^®  expressed  it,  and  observed  that  among  the  ancient 
Romans  it  had  been  the  custom  at  banquets  for  the  praises 
of  great  men  to  be  sung  to  the  flute^^;  a  fact  Cicero  cmly 
knew  of  from  Cato,  who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  it  as 
a  usage  no  longer  subsisting.  The  guests  themselves 
sang  in  turn ;  so  it  was  expected  that  the  lays,  as  being 
the  common  property  of  the  nation,  should  be  known  to 
every  free  citizen.  According  to  Varro,  who  calls  them 
old,  they  were  sung  by  modest  boys,   sometimes   to  the 

678  In  his  Animadyersiones  Historic8e>  c.  6.  That  I  did  not  know  this 
when  I  first  wrote  on  the  subject^  I  confess^  and  not  without  shame : 
but  at  all  events  those  who  combated  my  opinion  were  equally  ignorant. 

7d  The  leading  passage  is  Tusc.  Quest,  iv.  2.  Gravissimus  auctor 
in  Originibus  dixit  Cato^  morem  apud  majores  hunc  epularum  fuisse^ 
ut  deinceps^  qui  accubarent^  canerent  ad  tibiam  clarorum  virorum 
laudes  atque  virtutes.  Cicero  laments  that  these  songs  are  lost ;  Brut 
18.  19.  Yet,  like  the  sayings  of  Appius  the  blind,  they  seem  to  have 
vanished  only  from  such  as  did  not  care  for  them  Dionydus  was 
acquainted  with  songs  about  Romulus. 
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flute,  sometimes  without  music  ^^.  The  peculiar  functioii 
of  the  Camense  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ancients^' ; 
and  among  the  rest  those  of  the  kings.  For  never  did 
republican  Rome  strip  herself  of  the  recollection  of  them, 
any  more  than  she  removed  their  statues  from  the  Capitol : 
in  the  best  times  of  her  freedom  their  memory  was  revered 
and  celebrated®*. 

We  are  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  age  to  which  we 
belong,  we  subsist  so  much  in  it  and  through  it  as  parts 
of  a  whole,  that  the  same  thought  will  at  one  time  be  sufH-» 
cient  to  give  us  a  measure  for  the  acuteness,  the  depth,  and 
the  strength,  of  the  intellect  which  conceives  it,  while  at 
another  it  may  suggest  itself  to  everybody,  and  nothing  but 
accident  leads  one  man  to  anticipate  others  in  expressing  it. 
Perizonius  can  have  known  nothing  of  heroic  lays  except 
from  books:  that  he  should  ever  have  heard  of  any  still 
current  in  his  days,  or  written  down  from  the  mouth /of  the 
common  people,  is  inconceivable  considering  his  age :  he 
lived  long  enough  however  to  hear,  and  perhaps  he  heard, 
but  it  was  not  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  his  researches,  how  Addison  roused 
the  stupefied  senses  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  to  join 
the  common  people  in  recognizing  the  pure  gold  of  poetry 
in  Chevy-chase.  For  us  on  the  other  hand  the  heroic  lays 
of  Spain,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Scandinavia,  had  long  been 
our  common  stock:  the  Lay  of  the  Niebelungen  had  already 
revived  and  taken  its  place  in  literature:  and  now  that 
we  listen  to  the  lays  of  the  Servians,  and  to  those  of 
Greece,  the  swanlike  strains  of  a  slaughtered  nation ;  now 
that  every  one  knows  how  poetry  maintains  its  existence  in 

680  In  Nonius  n.  70.  assa  voce:  (aderftnt)  in  conviviis  pueri  modesti^ 
ut  cantarent  carmina  antiqua,  in  quibus  laudes  eraut  majorum,  assa  voce, 
et  cum  tibidne. 

81  Fest.  £pit.  V.  Camense,  muss^  quod  canunt  antiquorum  laudes. 
83  Ennius  sang  of  them^  and  Lucretius  mentions  them  with  the 
highest  honour. 
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evei*y  people,  until  metrical  forms,  foreign  models,  the 
various  and  multiplying  interests  of  every-day  life,  and 
general  inertness  or  luxury,  stifle  it  so,  that  poetical  minds 
are  the  very  class  whose  genius  most  rarely  finds  a  vent : 
while  on  the  contrary  minds  without  poetical  genius,  but 
with  talents  so  analogous  to  it  that  they  may  serve  as  a 
substitute,  frequently  usurp  the  art;  now  the  empty  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  no  longer  need  any  answer. 
If  any  one  does  not  discern  the  traces  of  such  lays  in  the 
epical  part  of  Roman  story,  he  may  continue  blind  to  them : 
he  will  be  left  more  and  more  alone  every  day :  there  can 
be  no  going  backward  on  this  point  for  genierations. 

One  among  the  various  forms  of  Roman  popular  poetry 
was  the  nenia,  containing  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  which 
were  sung  to  the  flute  at  the  funeral  processions^^,  as  they 
were  recited  in  the  funeral  orations.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  like  the  Greek  threnes  and  elegies :  in  the 
old  times  of  Rome  the  fashion  was  not  to  be  melted  into 
a  tender  mood,  and  to  bewail  the  dead;  but  to  pay  him 
honour.  We  must  therefore  imagine  the  nenia  to  have 
been  a  memorial  lay,  such  as  were  sung  at  banquets :  in- 
deed the  latter  were  perhaps  no  others  than  what  had  first 
been  heard  at  the  funeral.  And  thus  it  is  possible  that, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  we  may  possess  some  of  these 
lays,  which  Cicero  supposed  to  be  totally  lost :  for  surely 
a  doubt  will  scarcely  be  moved  against  the  thought,  that 
the  inscriptions  in  verse**  on  the  oldest  coffins  in  the* 
sepulcre  of  the  Scipios  are  nothing  else  than  either  complete 
nenias,  or  the  beginnings  of  them®*.      In  these  epitaphs. 
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84  On  the  coffin  of  L.  Barbatus  the  verses  are  marked  and  made 
apparent  by  lines  to  part  them :  in  the  inscriptions  on  his  son  and  the 
flamen  there  are  as  many  lines  as  verses^  which  may  be  recognized  with 
as  much  certainty  from  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  them,  as 
the  elegies  on  more  recent  monuments. 

as  The  three  following  inscriptions  are  of  this  kind:  I  transcribe 
them^  because  it  is  probable  many  of  my  readers  never  saw  them. 
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we  find  a  peculiarity  which  characterizes  all  popular  poetry, 
and  which  is  strikingly  conspicuous  above  aU  in  that  of 
modern  Greece.  Whole  lines  and  thoughts  become  ele- 
ments of  the  poetical  language,  just  like  single  words : 
they  pass  from  such  old  pieces  as  are  in  general  circulation^ 
into  new  compositions;  and,  even  where  the  poet  is  not 
equal  to  a  great  subject,  give  them  a  poetical  colouring 

Corn^u*  LCiciu*  Scipio  Barb^tus, 

Gn^vo  (patre)  prognitu*,  fortis  vir  sapi^nsque, 

Quoiu*  fdrma  vlrtuti  parissuma  fait, 

Cons^,  Cenflor,  A^dilis,  qpi  fuit  aptid  yos, 

Taur^siam,  Ces^unam,  S^mnio  c^pit^ 

Subfcit  dmnem  L^ctoaam, 

Obsiddsque  abdtlcit. 
The  second  is : 

Hone  unum  pliiriini  cons^ntiunt  R(oin^) 

Daondrum  optumum  fliisse  virtim, 
-     Lticium  Scipidnem,  filium  Barbed  ; 

Gonstjl,  Censor,  Addilis,  hie  fuit  apM  vos. 

Hk  c^t  Gdrsicam,  |  Aldriamque  firbem 

D^t  tempestitibus  a^dem  m^rito. 
The  third : 

Qui  ^picem  |  insigne  Di^s  fl^minis  gessistl 

Mors  p^ifecit  tua  |  ut  ^sent  dnmia 

Brdvia,  bonce,  fima,  virt^sque, 

Gldria,  atque  ingenium,  quibus 

Si  in  Idnga  licuisset  tibi  litier  vita 

Fidle  factis  super&sses  gldriam  majdrum 

Quaiie  llibens  te  in  gremium  Seipio  x^ci^it  t^mi, 

Publl,  progn^tum  PuUid  Com^o. 

I  have  softened  the  rude  spellings  and  have  even  abstained  firoia 
marking  that  the  final  m  in  Taurasiam,  Ceaaunam,  Aleriam,  optumum, 
omnem,  and  prognatum  was  not  pronounced.  The  short  i  in  Scipio,  oon^ 
serUiUntjfuitffuisse,  licuisset,  was  supprest,  so  that  Scipio  for  instance  was 
a  disyllabic ;  a  kind  of  suppression  of  which  we  find  still  more  remark- 
able instances  in  Plautus.  In  the  inscription  on  Barbatus,  v.  %  poire  after 
Gnaivo  is  beyond  doubt  an  interpdation:  in  that  on  his  son>  v.  6>  and  in 
the  ihird^  v.  1. 2^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  last  syllable  of  Corsicam, 
apicem,  tua,  is  not  cut  off.  In  the  third  I  have  transferred  si  from  the 
end  of  the  third  tb  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  and  ma^mim  from  - 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  one  before  it.  Stone- 
masons are  inaccurate  in  everything,  but  most  of  aU  so  in  dividing 
their  lines. 
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and  keeping.  So  Cicero  read  on  the  tomb  of  Calatinus : 
hmic  plurimiB  consentiunt  gentes  populuprvmariwtn  fuisse 
fsirum^^^ :  we  read  on  that  of  L.  Scipio  the  son  of  Bar- 
hatns:  hunc  tmtim  plurimi  consenHunt  R(pmani)  bonorum 
optumum  fuisse  virtmh. 

The  poems  out  of  which  what  we  call  the  history  of 
the  Roman  kings  was  resolved  into  a  prose  narrative, 
were  different  from  the  nenia  in  form,  and  of  great 
extent;  consisting  partly  of  lays  united  into  a  uniform 
whole,  partly  of  detached  ones,  without  any  necessary 
eoonexion.  The  story  of  Romulus  is  an  epopee  by 
itself:  on  Numa  there  can  only  have  been  short  lays. 
TuUus,  the  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  the  destruction 
of  Alba,  form  an  epical  whole,  like  the  poem  of  Rc»nu^ 
lus :  indeed  Livy  has  here  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
poem  unaltered,  in  the  lyrical  numbers  of  the  old  Roman 
Verse  ^^.  On  the  other  hand  in  what  is  related  <^  Ancus 
there  is  not  a  touch  of  poetical  colouring.  But  afterward 
with  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus  a  great  poem  begins,  which 
ewils  with  the  battle  of  Regillus;  and  this  lay  of  the 
Tarquins  even  in  its  prose  shape  is  still  inexpressibly 
poetical ;  nor  is.  it  less  unlike  real  history.  The  arrival 
of  Tarquiniu&  the  Lucumo  at  Rome;  his  deeds  and 
victories;  hi»  death;  then  the  marvellous,  story  of 
Servius;  TulUa's  impious  nuptials;,  the  murder  of  the 
ju«t  king;  the  whole  story   of  the  last  Tarquinius;   the 

686  Cicero  de  Senectute  17. 
87  The  verses  of  the  horrendum  carmen  i.  26. 

Dutimviri  p^rduellidnem  jtidicent. 

Si  a  dutimviris  proYOC^t, 

Piovoc^tidne  cert&to : 

Si  Vincent,  caput  6bnix\Ato : 

Infdici  ^bore  r^ste  susp^ndito  : 

V^berato  Intca  vol  dxtza  pomo^um. 

The  description  of  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman  versification^  and 
of  the  great  variety  of  its  lyrical  metres,  which  continued  in  use  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  and  were  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  I  reserve,  until  I  publish  a  chapter  of  an  ancient 
grammarian  on  the  Satumian  Verse,  which  settles  the  question. 
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warning  presages  of  his  fall ;  Lucretia ;  the  assumed  idiocy 
of  Brutus ;  his  doath ;  the  war  with  Porsenna ;  in  the  last 
place  the  truly  Homeric  battle  of  Regillus ;  all  this  forms 
an  epopee,  which  in  force  and  brilliance  of  imagination 
leaves  every  thing  produced  by  the  Romans  in  later  times 
far  behind  it.  A  stranger  to  the  unity  which  character- 
izes the  most  perfect  of  Greek  poems,  it  divides  itself 
into  sections,  answering  to  the  adventures  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Niebelungen :  and  should  any  one  ever  have  the 
boldness  to  think  of  restoring  it  in  a  poetical  form,  he 
would  commit  a  great  mistake  in  selecting  any  other  than 
that  of  this  noble  work. 

These  lays  were  much  older  then  Ennius^^^j  who 
moulded  them  into  hexameters,  and  found  matter  iii 
theni  for  three  books  of  his  poem;,  and  who  seriously 
believed  himself  to  be  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  because 
he  had  contemptuously  shut  his  eyes  against  the  merits  of 
the  old  native  poetry,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  it.  Of 
that  poetry  and  of  its  destruction  I  shall  speak  elsewhere: 
here  only  one  further  remark  is  needed.  Ancient  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  epical  lays  unquestionably  was,  the 
form  they  were  handed  down  in,  and  a  great  part  of 
their  contents,  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  recent. 
If  in  the  pontifical  annals  history  was  adulterated  to 
favour  the  patricians,  this  poetry  is  pervaded  throughout 
by  a  plebeian  spirit,  by  hatred  of  the  oppressors^  and 
by  evident  traces  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  sung 
some  plebeian    houses  were  already  great  and   powerful. 

688  — Scripsere  alii  rem 

Versibu'  quos  olim  Fauni  vatesque  canebant: 
Quom  neque  Musarum  scopulos  quisquam  superarat^ 
Nee  dicti  studiosus  erat 
Horace's  annom  volumina  vatum.  may  iiave  been  old  poems  of  this 
sort:  though  perhaps  they  are  also  to  be  understood  of  prophetical  books^ 
like- those  of  the  Marcii;  which  in  spite  of  his  contemptuous  glance  at 
them  were  extremely  poetical.     Of  this  we  may  judge  even  from  the 
passages  preserved  by  Livy^  xxv.  12 :  we  must  not  let  Horace  determine 
cur  opiniop  of  them^  any  more  than  of  Plautus. 
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The  assignments  of  land  by  Numa,  Tullus,  Ancus,  and 
Servius,  are  in  this  Spirit :  all  the  favorite  kings  are 
the  friends  of  freedom:  the  best  of  them  next  to  the 
holy  Numa  is  the  plebeian  Servius :  the  patricians  appear 
in  a  detestable  light,  as  accomplices  in  his  murder:  Gala 
Cecilia,'  the  Roman  wife  of  the  elder  Tarquinius,  is  a 
plebeian,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Metelli :  the  founder  of 
the  republic  and  Mucins  Scaevola  are  plebeians:  among 
the  other  party  the  only  noble  characters  are  the  Valerii 
and  Horatii;  houses  friendly  to  the  commons.  Hence  I 
should  be  inclined  not  to  date  these  poems,  the  contents 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  before  the  restoration  of 
the  city  after  the  Gallic  disaster,  taking  this  as  their 
earliest  age.  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  golden, 
a£:e  of  Roman  art,  may  perhaps  have  also  been  that 
Jr.™™  jo^.  Thf  L.  ^f^  Is  ..«,  i»dlc«ed 
by  the  consulting  the  Pythian  oracle.  The  story  of 
the  symbolical  manner  in  which  the  last  king  instructed 
his  son  to  get  rid  of  the  principal  men  of  Gabii,  comes 
from  a  Greek  tale  in  Herodotus :  so  likewise  we  find  the 
stratagem  of  Zopyrus  related  of  Sextiis:  we  must  there^ 
fore  suppose  that  there  was  some  knowledge  of  Greek 
legends ;  and  why  not  of  Hei^otus  himself? 
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THE    ERA    FROM    THE    FOUNDATION 

OF  THE   CITY. 


A  QOMFUTATioK  of  time,  which  ascending  from  a  given 
point  determines  its  earliest  epoch  by  artificial  combina- 
tions^ may  seem  unfit  for  and  unworthy  of  being  used  in 
4Jironology*  But  for  practical  purposes  nothing  more  is 
requisite^  than, that  the  point  it  begins  at  should  be  fixed 
reJiitively :  the  first  year  even  of  our  own  common  era  is 
notoriously  misplaced:  only  such  chronological  det^mi- 
fUkteness  muet  not  be  mistukm  for  historical  certainty. 
The  digni^  of  Rome  purges  its  era  from  the  blot  of 
having  owed  its  origin  to  fraud. 

History  reqxiires  more  than  one  era ;  Asia  a  diff(^rent 
one  from  Europe;  such  eras  as  reckon  backward,  or 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  a  supposition  ascertained 
to  be  utterly  ^roi^  are  positively  bad :  different  ^as 
are  suited  to  different  times;  thus  the  Spanish  one  from 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  appropriate  so  long  as  the 
Western  empire  lasted:  afterward  it  ought  to  have  given 
way  to  the  general  Christian  era  much  sooner  than  it 
did;  as  that  of  Nabonassar  was  very  reasonably  made 
to  yield  to  the  Seleucidian.  The  greater  or  less  value 
of  an  era  for  practical  purposes  depends  on  three 
qualities:  it  should  begin  early  enough  to  comprehend 
all  such  dates  as  are  really  historical,  within  its  range 
in  its  forward  course:  it  should  be  applicable  without 
violence  to  the  history  of  the  most  important  nations 
which  come  under  it:  and  the  reason  which  entitles 
the  era  to  preference,  should  be  something  permanent. 
With    regard   to   the  point   of  their  commencement,   the 
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Oljmpic  era  and  that  of  Nabonassar  differ  little  from  the 
Roman:  but  while  the  last  continues  to  grow  more  and 
mofe  extensively  applicable,  until  the  battle  of  Actium ;  of 
thei  two  former,  the  one,  like  Greece,  does  not  survive 
Alexander  except  as  an  empty  name,  while  the  other,  like 
Babylon,  ceases  about  the  same  time  altogether.  Beyond 
the  epoch  assigned  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  west  of 
Europe  has  no  chronology  at  all :  for  Greece  the  method 
devised  by  Eratosthenes,  of  reckoning  from  the  fall  of  Troy 
tp  indicate  relative  dates,  was  a  happy  thought :  for  still 
earlier  times  in  Greece,  when  all  chronology,  except  for 
Asia,  is  a  mere  dreamy  we  may  adopt  the  Babylonian 
computation,  which  begap  1905  years  before  the  first  year 
of  Alexander*'s  residence  at  Babylon  ^^,'  and  which  will 
sorve  tar  all  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Indus* 

Eras  of  cities  from  their  foundation  were  common  in 
Italy  N  Sealiger  quotes  an  inscription  proving  that  such 
an  era  was  in  use  at  the  Umbrian  town  of  Interamna^^; 
that  a  similar  one  prevailed  at  Ameria  is  shewn  by  the 
above-mentioned  statement  of  Cato^.  As  to  the  Romans, 
we  have  no  trace  of  their  reckoning  their  years  in  this 
way  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  On  the  other  hand 
an  era  from  the  banishment  of  the  kings  occurs  fre- 
quently ^  it  was  ei^>ecially  usual  to  ,  employ  this  for 
dating  alterations  in  the  constitution.  This  is  done  *by  * 
Cicero,  by  Tacitus,  and  even  by  Gaius^^;  a  coincidence^, 
which  affords  ground  for  omjecturing  that  such  altera- 
tions w^re  similarly  recorded  in  $ome  writer  followed 
by  all  the  three ;  ai^d  this  was  probably  no  other  tjian 

pfif  ^  iny  Jrfatise  on  t)^  }usto|!iQfil  y9Xw  ^  t^^  Armenian  Traasr 
lation  of  Ei^eblus;  J^him  St^rjftsKk  p.  ?00. 

90  Emend.  Temp.  p.  ssi.    Puteoli  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of 
the  colony. 

*  See  p.  141.  note  431. 

fti  I»  I^y^^pi  Pe  ^A)9gi9J^a|i^  ft.  S? ;  from  ^^09^  quAt^tion*  it  ap- 
pe^>  th^t  what  yf^  hs^ve  of  Pompopius  in  the  .Digests  ar^  mut^ated 
and  incorrect  extracts  from  the  Introduction  to  the  twelve  Tables  by 
Gains. 
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Junius.  Gracchanus,  who    wrote  in    the  first  half  of  the^ 
sevetith  century. 

Dioiiysius  assumed  Chat  this  mode  of  reckoning  was: 
already  iii  use  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century; 
else  be  would  not  have  built  on  certain  registers  of  the. 
censors^  which  designated  the  year  before  the.  taking  of 
the  city  to  be  the  year  119  after  the  banishment  of  the 
kings^^,  as  on  authentic  documents.  But,  admitting, 
the  genuineness  of  the  registers  themselves,  still  this  date 
may  perhaps  not  have  been  set  down  at  the  time ;  it  may 
have  been  a  later  addition^  made  either  innocently  or  with 
the  design  of  falsifying  the  text:  however  "this  certainly 
proves  that  the  era  was  used  in  public  documents,  though 
possibly  not  till  a  later  age. 

In  every  era  the  number  of  years  are  to  be  takea  as  all 
of  the  same  kind,  whether  they  be  astronomical  or  lunar 
years:  now  since  our  Fasti  enumerate  the  magistrates^  for. 
120  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  consulship  until  the 
taking  of  the  city,  these  official  years  would  answer  pre-* 
cisely  to  just  as  many  of  the  era.  -  But  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  Fasti ;  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Brutus 
and  Horatiufi  being  named  as  collegues  in  the  treaty  with 
Carthage ^^:  and  I  shall  shew  in  the  proper  place  that  the 
consuls  who  are  made  to  succeed  one  another  in  the  first 
year  of  the  commonwealth,  in  such  numbers  as  never  occur 
again,  ^belong  to.  several  years..  Moreover  in  Livy,  who  yet 
followed  Cato^s  computation,  during  this  period  the  con*, 
suls  of  the  years  £48,  264,  and  265  are  wanting.,  not  to 
menticm  slighter  variations:  still  greater  discrepancies 
appear  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus,  which,  disordered  as  they 
appear  to  be,  are  still  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they 
have  received,  since  the  greatest  difficulties  in  them  arise 
from  miswriting.  He  may  have  corrupted,  but  certainly 
did  not  invent  them. 

That  the  official  years  should  answer  exactly  to  those 
of  an  era,  became  impossible  so  soon  as  the  time  of  the 

•t 
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magistrates  was  allowed  to  expire  before  their  successors 
were  elected.  But  it  seems  to  be  pretty  probable  that  at 
first  the  practice  of  holding  ioi  election  under  an  interrex 
was  retained  from  the  time  of  the  kings  and  transferred  to 
the  consuls:  at  least  it  very  easily  and  very  frequently 
hiEippened,  that  the  outgoing  miagistrates  did  not  complete 
the  election,  and  that  an  interreign  took  pltoe.  Nofw  since 
the  new  magistrates  nevertheless  continued  in  office  a  full 
year®*,  two  official  years  were  longer  than  two  civil  ones, 
by  the  length  of  the  interreign.  The  rule  seems  to  have 
l)een,  for  the  new  magistrates  to  enter  upon  their  office 
on  the  calends  or  ides  of  a  month®*:  hence,  unless  matters 
were  accelerated  in  consequence  of  any  extraordinary  cir- 
tumdtanees,  the  commencement  of  the  official  year  was  piit 
ofF  for  half  a  month,  as  often  as^  the  election  was  held  by  an 
interrex.  But  often  several  interreigns  followed  one  upon 
another:  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  recorded  by  Livy 
in  the  earliest  times  of  the  commonwealth,  since  he  very 
ft^uently  forgets  them  in  the  later. 

In  this  way  the  divergency  between  years  of  the 
Fasti  and  civil  years  counted  regularly  on,  would  have 
come  to  this,  that,  supposing  the  beginning  of  each  series 
coincided  in  the  year  1,  at  the  end  of  some  fifteen  years 
perhaps  the  consuls  would  not  enter  upon  office  before 
Quinctilis;  ito  that  their  time  would  be  iequally  divided 
between  the  years  15  and  l6.  If  the  same  order  of  things 
continued,  it  might  happen  that  the  thirtieth  pair  of  con- 
suls would  not  ascend  the  curule  throne  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  31 ;  thus  a  full  year  which  had  actually 
elapsed,  would  be  lost  in  the  Fasti:  and  though  this 
probably  did  not  take  plaice  within  so  short  a  time,  still  it 
did  take  place,  and  more  than  once.  We  have  here  an 
analogy,  except  that  the  deviations  were  not  regular,  with 


'  €&i  Otherwise  the  promise  teade  to  them  in  thie  fnriiiulary  of  their 
election,  ut  qui  optima  jure  JaeH  sint,  was  not  kept. 
^  Dodwell  has  shewn  this  to  be  very  probable. 
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the  comparison  between  a  chronological  series  of  solar  and 
lunar  years. 

Hence  however  we  see  the  purpose  of  the  ordinance^ 
that  the  supreme  praetor  should  drive  a  nail  into  ^he  wall 
in  the  tetnple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  on  the  ides  of 
S^tember.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
because  writing  was  little  used  .  in  those  times :  yet  the 
names  of  the  magistrates  wete  recorded;  else  there  could 
have  been  no  FastL  But  if  the  object  was  to  ptevent 
any  years  being  lost  in  the  record  of  time,  the  plan,  with 
all  its  i»implicity,  was  suited  to  the  end.  If  the  ides  of 
September  fell  during  an  interreign,  either  the  consuls 
who  were  going  out  of  office  before  that  day,  must  have 
proclaimed  a  dictator  to  perform  the  ceremony;  or  the 
interred  proclaimed  one;  and  this  mui^t  then  have  b^n 
consistent  with  the  laWs  regvdating  the  nomination  to  the 
dictatorship.  Every  year  was  marked  and  numbered. 
Now  Livy  informs  us  that  this  annual  nail  was  driven 
in  for  the  first  time  by  M.  HoriEitius  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Capitol,  and  that  the  ides  of  September  were  the 
day  of  the  dedication*:  this  then  gave  rise  to  the  era 
reckoned  from  that  day,  which  was  used  at  Rome  on 
public  monuments  in  the  'middle  of  the  fifth  century ^^: 
and  why  should  it  not  have  been  so  much  earlier?  In 
what  year  after  the  banishment  o(  the  Tcirquins  the  dedi-* 
cation  fell,  was  variously  stated:  in  fact  the  era  from  the 
banishment  seems  to  have  been  made  to  coincide  with  this 
really  ancient  one  from  the  dedication;  and  the  number 
©f  years  in  the  Fasti  was  brought  into  accord  with  it  by 
the  insertion  ci  fabricated  consulships* 

I  coned ve  the  table  seen  by  Polybius  in  the  archives 
€f,  the  pontiffs -f,  to  have  been  a  combination  of  "this  table. 


*  vn.  3- 

606  By  Cb:  Flavilte  id  the  uncription  on  the  chafiei  of  COncdrd: 
Pliny  xzxm.  5:  where  beyond  douht  we  dionld  read  2»4i  instead  of  304. 
t  Above^  note  656,  p.  S39. 
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which  beginning  from  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  named 
the  supreme  magistrate  in  office  on  the  ides  of  September 
in  every  year,  with  the  chttmological  computations  deduced 
by  the  pontiffs  in  their  annals  from  an  arbitrary  and  aiti* 
ficial  arrangement  of  numbers:  and  the  same  enumeration 
of  years  must  have  been  the  groundwork  built  upon  by 
Varro,  and  by  the  author  of  the  CapitoUne  F^isti;  if  he 
was  a  different  person  from  Varro.  It  is  certainly  doing 
them  injustice  to  assume,  that,  where  they  mark  a  year 
with  the  name  of  a  dictator  and  without  conmils,  their 
notion  was  that  he  presided  over  the  republic  for  a  whole 
year:  I  have  no  doubt  that — except  perhi^  in  a  single 
peculiar  case — they  only  meant  to  note,  that,  during  the 
interval  between  two  years  so  marked,  the  beginning  of 
the  official  year  had  been  pushed  a  twelvemonth  forward , 
and  that  there  were  no  ccmsuls  on  the  ides  of  September. 
On  these  points  they  may  have  been  mistaken  or  have 
allowed  themselves  liberties  in  particular  instances:  the 
problem,  to  refer  events  from  the  variable  years  of  the 
Fasti  to  a  determinate  chronological  table,  is  one  we  have 
no  means  of  solving. 

For  connecting  the  Roman  chronology  with  die  €rre- 
cian,  a  fixed  point  was  afforded  by  the  taking  of  the  city. 
That  event,  the  consequence  of  a  national  migration  that 
rushed  on  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  and  threatened  the 
remotest  regions,  had  sjn-ead  consternation  as  far  as  the 
Greek  cities,  and  had  even  excited  attention  at  Athens*: 
so  it  might  be  known  with  certainty,  that  it  had  happened 
in  OL  98.  1  or  2.  The  majority  decided  for  the  former 
year,  the  archonship  of  Pyrgion^'^,;  Polybius.and  Diodorus 
for  the  latter. 

Now  a  person  who,  following  the  chronological  oiiti^ne 
I  have  described,  without  attending  to  the  Capitoline  era 
and  the  commencements  of  the  secies,  reckoned  S60  years 

*  Plutareh  CamiUus  c  9ii. 
€97  Dionysius  i.  74:  probably  after  Theopompus  or  Aristotle. . 
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from  Ol.  98*  !»  up  to  the  building  of  the  city,  would  place 
it  in  01.  8.  1.     Such  is  the  computation  of  Fabius®^^. 

He  that  reckoned  back  from  01.  98.  2,  adopting  the 
above-mentioned  corrections,  would  come  to  01.  7.  2.  This 
is  the  computation  of  Polybius®^  and  of  Nepos^^.  With 
regard  to  .  the  former  however  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation his  general  practice  in  comparing  Olympiads  with 
Roman  years ;  which  is  such,  that,  although  the  Palilia 
fell  before  the  summer  solstice,  he  would  reckon  the  second 
year,  of  the  seventh  Olympiad  as  coinciding  with  the  first  of 
the  city,  which  had  already  begun ;  for  thus  it  is  that  hk 
makes  the  first  year  of  his  history,  01.  140.  1,  answer  to 
632  of  the  city.  ; 

If  any  one  reckoned  in  the  same  way,  only  beginning 
from  01.  98.  1,  he  would  take  01.  7.  1  for  the  year  of  the 
building  :  Cato  did  so.  But  a  difficulty  now  arose  about 
the  mode  of  inserting  the  four  years  obtained  from  the 
corrections.  The  more  clearly  a  person  perceived  the 
nature  of  this  chronology,  the  readier  he  was  to  adopt 
the  shortest  solution.  Hence  Polybius,  while  he  took 
that  statement  as  to  the  years  of  the  several  reigns, 
which  made  the  sum  of  them  amount  to  240,  added  the 
four  years  to  this  sum,  as  having  been  filled  up  by  int^r- 
reigns^;  so  that  the  first  consular  year  fell  in  01.  6S.  1*. 
Whether  Cato  had  set  him  the  example  in  this,  or  reckoned, 
as  Livy  does,  43  years  for  the  reign  of  Niima,  cannot  be 
ascertained.      The  former   method  is  unquestionably  far 

Q98  Dionysius  i.,  74 :  according  to  the  Vatican  MS. 
99  Dionysius  i.  74.    Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  10. 

700  Solinus^  His  mention  of  Eratosthenes  an4  ApoUodoros  can 
only  refer  to  Nepos  having  adopted  their  canon  for  Troy  and  the  he- 
^nning  of  the  Olympiads :  for  Eratosthenes  wrote  that  Romulus  was  the 
jgrandson  of  ^neas.    See  above  n.  598. 

1  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  30.  His  regiis  quadraginta  annis  et  ducentis 
paulo  cum  interr^nis  fere  amphus  prsteritis. 

8  Polybius  in.  SS.  Uporcpa  rf c  Sep^ov  hid/Sdaeto^  ek  TtJ¥ 
*F*\\dha  TpiaKovT  eretrt  \€iirov<n  hvoiv:  that  is,  88  years  before  Ol. 
75.  1. 
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pifeferable ;  since  it  makes  no  alteration  in  the  several  old 
numbers,  and  yet  affords  the  same  advantage  of  enabling 
us  to  take  the  years  of  the  Fasti  and  the  chronological  years 
for  one  another :  hence  I  too  have  adopted  it. 

The  proceeding  of  Diodorus  is  altogether  absurd:  he 
must  have  reckoned  6l  Olympiads  for  the  time  of  the 
kings,  but  began  from  the  eighth*^®':  so  that  he  jumbled 
together  the  calculations  of  Polybius  and  Fabiiis. 

A  singular  misunderstanding,  which  I  shall  clear  up 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  history,  misled  Varro  to 
suppose  that  the  taking  of  the  city  should  be  placed  three 
years  earlier,  in  01.  97.  2 :  one  of  these  years  was  set  off 
against  the  difference  in  Cato^s  computation ;  the  result 
however  was  that  he  placed  the  founding  of  Rome  in  01.  6.  3, 

All  these  diverging  chronological  statements  have  a 
common  ground :  Ennius,  who  reckoned  about  seven 
hundred  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  his  own 
time,  stood  on  one  entirely  different.  Varro  censures 
him  for  this  calculation  as  a  gross  errour^:  and  cer- 
tainly, according  to  all  the  above-mentioned  systems, 
about  120  years  were  wanting  of  that  number,  when 
Ennius  wrote  the  last  books  of  his  Annals.  Still  it  is 
always  a  mistake,  to  attribute  ignorance  on  subjects  of 
general  notoriety  to' eminent  men,  in  order  to  account  for 
anything  we  find  in  them  that  runs  counter  to  the  cur- 
rent opinion ;  and  such  a  charge  only  brings  shame  on  the 
person  who  utters  it.  Further -on  I  shall  propose  another 
solution,  by  which  the  father  of  Roman  poetry  would  be 
justified  from  the  cause  usual  in  such  cases;  his  know- 
ing   more    than    his    censurer:    the   simplest    explanation 

703  As  the  five  books  before  the  eleventh  are  missings  this  can  only  be 
proved  by  inference ;  from  the  consuls^  who  in  Dionysius  fall  in  Ol.  75, 
76,  and  so  on^  standing  in  the  annals  of  Diodorus  under  Ol.  76.  77^  and 
80  on. 

4  Varro  de  Ee  Rustic^  ni.  1. 

Septingenti  sunt  paulo  plus  vel  minus  anni> 
Augusto  augurio  postquam  incluta  condita  Roma  'st. 
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however  seems  to  be  this.  If  a  person,  adheriog  to  the 
old  Latin  chronological  expression,  that  Rome  was  built 
S33  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy"^^^,  adopted  the  Greek  state- 
ment as  to  the  date  of  the  latter  6vent,  the  era  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  according  as  he  followed  Eratosthenes 
or  Timaeus®,  would  be  carried  about  100  or  110  years 
further  back  than  it  was  by  the  writers  hitherto  mentioned. 
Supposing  that  Ennius,  who  wrote  the  last  book  of  his 
poem  in  582,  preferred  the  authority  of  Tima^us,  and 
added  seven  years  for  the  time  since  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  Rome  at  that  time,  according  to  this  poetical  and 
national  view,  was  near  upon  seven  hundred  years  old; 
about  699.  Every  way  it  remains  equally  inexplicable,  how 
he  could  make  Romulus  the  son  of  Ilia,  and  not  of  Silvia. 

But  if  Ennius  was  able  to  get  over  this  contradiction 
in  his  poem,  neither  can  it  prevent  us  from  supposing 
Naevius  to  have  adopted  the  same  chronological  arrange- 
ment: indeed  he  must  decidedly  have  done  so,  if  it  was 
after  him  that  Virgil  modelled  the  whole  passage  from 
which  we  know  it.  Perhaps  there  may  be  an  express 
testimony  on  the  point,  which  has  escaped  me:  or  on  the 
other  hand  Newton,  in  making  Nsevius  place  the  building 
of  the  city  a  hundred  years  before  the  usual  epoch '^,  may 
have  fallen  under  the  common  lot  of  human  nature,  and 
have  erted  in  confounding  him  with  Ennius. 

Cassius  Hemina,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, placed  the  age  of  Homer,  which  Nepos  according 
to  Greek  tables  dated  I60  years  before  Rome,  more  than 
160  years  after  the  Trojan  war®:  he  must  probably  have 
had  the  same  computation  in  view. 

That  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  chronological 
schemes*  was  likewise  made  use  of,  we  find  a  tolerably  sure 

705  See  above  p.  202. 

. «  The  former  reckoned  407,  the  latter  417  years  from  the  fall  of 
Troy  to  the  first  Olympiad. 

7  Chronology,  p.  129.  «  Gellius  xvn,  QU 

*  Above  p.  203,  note  578. 
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trace,  though  it  is  mixed  up  with  other  things  and  dis- 
figured. Eutropius  dated  the  building  of  Rome  in  01. 
6.  3,;-  or,  at  an  average ^°%  394  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy^ 
these  two  statements  do  not  coincide  according  to  any  of 
the  opinions  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads : 
they  are  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other.  A  person 
who  reckoned  the  360  years  not  from  the  fall  of  Ilion, 
but  from  the  founding  of  Alba,  and  who  added  the  S3 
years  since  the  landing  of  ^neas,  and  a  year  for  his 
voyage,  would  obtain  this  number. 

Timeeus,  writing  about  490,  placed  the  foundation  of 
Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Carthage,  as  Diony- 
sius  says,  and  38  years  before  the  first  Olympiad :  the  same 
epoch  within  a  year  for  Carthage  occurs  in  other  writers, 
being  probably  taken  from  Apollodorus^°.  This  in  his 
tables  would  be  368,  with  Timseus  379  years  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Supposing  however  that  Timaeus  did  not 
reckoi  backward  from  the  Olympiads,  but  forward  from 
the  taking  of  Troy^\  and  mentioned  the  year  369,  and 
that  Dionysius  did  not  remember  that  Timaeus  made  the 
interval  between  that  event  and  the  first  Olympiad  longer 
by  ten  years  than  the  current  canon ;  he  may  perhaps  have 
followed  that  canon  in  determining  the  epoch  assigned  by 
Timceus,  instead  of  which  he  should  have  fixed  it  48  years 
before  the  Olympiads.  Trogus  placed  the  building  of 
Carthage  7^  years  before  that  of  Rome^^:  this,  if  we  date 
the  building  of  Rome  with  Varro  in  Ol.  6.  3,  would  be 

709  Cdlaritts  has  proved  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  singular 
phrase,  utquijdurimum  minimumque  trddideruni.  The  various  readings 
which  occur  in  several  of  the  manuscripts,  and  old  editions,  are  adultera- 
tions introduced  into  the  Historia  Miscella  from  Orosius :  the  latter,  in 
making  the  number  of  years  41 4  {n.  4.),  must  have  been  misled  by  some 
miBanderstanding,  which  in  such  a  writer  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
investigate;  unless  ccccxiv  be  a  mistake  for  cccxciv« 

10  Dionysius  i.  74.    Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  23.    Velleius  i«  6. 

11  Timseus  reckoned  600  years  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  set- 
^^eiit  of  Charsicrates  in  Corcyra :  fir.  49  in  Goeller's  collection. 

IS  Justin  xvui.  6. 
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exactly  48  years  before  the  Olympiads :  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  history  of  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
Trogus  followed  Timaeus,  at  least  very  frequently.  Thus 
here  again  we  find  the  second  Latin  era,  360:  for  the 
Sicilian  annalist  certainly  never  meant  to  state  that  there 
was  a  complete  coincidence  of  time  in  the  building  of 
the  two  cities  which  had  already  begun  contending  for 
the  superiority,  or  to  determine  the  age  of  Rome  with 
exactness. 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  unfolded  the  causes  of  the 
great  variations  in  the  statements  on  this  point ;  vari- 
ations which  have  anything  but  a  historical  ground. 
There  still  remains  one  to  be  explained,  which  differs 
essentially  from  all  the  others,  that  of  L.  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus,  who  dated  the  building  of  the  city  about  the 
fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad '^^^.  The  question, 
what  occasioned  his  departing  thus  from  the  table  of  the 
pontiffs,  which  he  must  needs  have  been  acquainted  with, 
is  the  more  important,  because  Cincius  was  a  really  critical 
investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw  light  on  the  history  of 
his  country  by  researches  among  its  ancient  monuments. 
He  proceeded  in  this  work  with  no  less  honesty  than 
diligence  ^^:  for  it  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between  Rome 
and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  Annals  has  been  misrepre^ 
sented  by  national  pride.  He  was  a  senator,  and  praetor 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  although  at  the  beginning  of 
it  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Carthaginians.  That  he  possessed  eminent  personal 
qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great  man,  is  clear,  inasmuch 
as  Hannibal,  who  used  to  treat  his  Roman  prisoners 
very  roughly,  made  a  distinction  in  his  behalf,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  his   passage  through    Gaul  and  over 


713  Dionysius  i.  74*  vepi  to  reraprov  6t<k.     Solinus  2. 
14  For  die  events  of  his  own  time  too  Livy  calls  him  maannuu 
auctor.  XXI.  38. 
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the  Alps,  which  Cincius  afterward  incorporated  in  his 
history.  Now  it  is  certainly  possible  that  he  may  have 
discovered  some  Etruscan  or  Latin  chronological  tables, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  computation  of  the  pontiffs: 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  his  account  likewise  pro- 
ceeded only  from  a  consideration  of  the  same  statement 
out  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  arise. 

That  Cincius  had  written  a  book  on  the  old  Roman 
calendar,  we  are  informed  by  Macrobius*^^^:  that  he  had 
examined  into  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology,  is  clear  from  Livy^^.  And  it  is  bjr  sup- 
posing him  to  have  paid  regard  to  a  very  old  measure 
of  time,  at  a  period  when  it  had  already  gone  wholly 
out  of  use,  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  his  chrono- 
logical  statement  completely. 

During  the  earlier  ages  of  my  history  I  cannot  avoid 
inserting  disquisitions  as  episodes :  and  I  think  I  have  the 
same  right  to  claim  indulgence  for  them,  as  the  ancient 
historians  hjad  to  weave  episodical  narratives  into  their 
works.  That  these  digressions  are  a  departure  from  the 
character  of  oral  discourse,  which  history  ought  always 
to  bear;  that  they  are  merely  writings,  and  can  only  be 
read  by  the  learned  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet;  is  an 
unavoidable  disadvantage,  to  which  I  certainly  do  not 
subject  myself  willingly.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  un- 
pretending, to  combine  the  narrative  and  the  disquii^itions 
into  one  work,  than  to  reserve  the  latter  for  separate 
treatises,  and  to  assiune  their  results  in  the  former  as 
established:  at  least  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
accords  with  the  way  in  which  this  history  arose  and  grew. 

715  Saturnalia  1. 12.  i^  yn.  3. 


2  TO 


On  the   secular  CYCLE. 


Xt  is  well  kiu>wn  th^t,  before  the  Julian  ^eform^^ 
tion  of  the  calendiur,  the  Roman  wa^  a  lunar  year,  which 
wa9  brought,  or  wa9  meant  to  be  brought,  into  harmony 
with  the  solar  by  the  insertion  of  an  intercalary  month. 
The  great  Joseph  Scaliger,  with  that  piercing  eye  which 
converts  the  declarations  of  such  as  know  not  what  they  ar^ 
raying  into  evidence  of  the  truth,  discovered  the  original 
system  of  this  computation  with  irre&4gable  certainty. 
He  has  shewn  that  the  principle  was  to  intercalate  a  month, 
alternately  of  ^2  and  23  day$,  every  other  year  during 
periods  of  twenty-two  years,  in  each  pf  which  periods  such 
an  intercalary  month  was  inserted  ten  times,  the  last  bjbn-* 
nium  being  passed  over.  As  five  years  made  a  lii9tr^,  $q 
five  of  these  periods  made  a  secle  of  110  years  ^^^. 

The  notion  that  Xtaly  was  in  a  $tate  of  barb^ism^ 
uatil  science  was  first  introduced  there  jbhroygh  the  inter- 
course between  Bome  and  iGreece,  must  give  way,  when  w^ 
see  that  she  had  this  easy  and  regular  lOQiiiputatiQn  of  tinje, 
a  computation  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  very  ag^  of  lite- 
rary  refinement,  that  Cmme  foiind  the  ymf  ^  day^  io 
advance  of  the  true  time,  and  was  fprced  to  bprrow  \A^ 
reformation  of  the  calendar  from  foreign  science.  The 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  the  results  of  which,  without  the 
science,  had  been  imparted  to  them  by  the  Etruscans, 
may  probably  have  occasioned  this  confusion  early :  but 

717  De  emendat.  temporum^  p»  180  and  the  following  pages. 
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it  was  turned  to  account  and  aggravated  by  the  shameful 
dishonesty  of  the  pontiffs,  who»  having  assumed  the  power 
of  intercalating  at  discretion,  favoured  sometimes  the 
consuls,  sometimes  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  by  length- 
ening the  year,  or  by  shortening  it  oppressed  them. 

It  is  notorious,  that,  according  to  concurrent  state- 
ments of  the  most  trustworthy  ancient  writers  on  Roman 
antiquities,  the  year  of  Romulus  consisted  of  only  ten 
months  or  304  days.  Among  the  multitude  of  witnesses 
on  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Censorinus  and 
Macrobius,  who  state  the  number  of  days  in  these  months ^*^. 
This  year,  which  taken  by  itself  agrees  neither  with  the 
moon  nor  with  the  sun,  appeared  so  absurd  to  those  who 
were  accustomed  only  to  the  views  .of  the  Greeks  and  of 
later  times  on  the  subject,  that  Plutarch  is  disposed  to 
doubt  it  could  ever  have  existed ;  nay,  what  is  much  more 
remarkable,  Scaliger  aitirely  rejects  it  as  a  fiction,  and 
following  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestella,  who  however 
were  likewise  misled  by  their  inability  to  understand  it^ 
assumes  as  certain  that  the  Roman  year  contained  twelve 
months  from  the  beginning  ^^.  But  beside  the  above-men- 
tioned statements,-^which  are  equalled  in  precision  by  few 
remaining  from  the  earliest  times,  and  therefore  must  by 
no  means  be  rejected,  if  any  ground  is  to  be  left  for 
history  to  build  on, — we  find  unequivocal  proofs  that 
this  year  was  once  actually  in  use,  and  more  than  one 
evid^it  trace  of  its  application  at  a  later  period,  when  it 
was  no  longer  known.  And  it  appears  from  the  relation 
borne  by  the  cycles  of  this  year  to  the  lunar  intercalated 
year  explained  by  Scaliger,  and  to  its  secular  period,  that 
the  former  was  on  the  one  hand  applicable  along  with  the 
other  as  a  running  correction,  and  on  the  other  hand  was 
preferable  to  it  for  scientific  uses. 

718  J)e  die  nauli  30.    Saturnal.  i.  12. 
in  De  emendat.  temporuni,  p.  173- 
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The  first  key  to  understanding  this  system  occurs  in  a 
passage  of  Censorinus ;  where  he  sayd,  that  the  lustre  was 
the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Romans*,  that  is  to  say, 
the  cycle  at  the  end  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  solar.  It  is  true 
indeed  at  the  same  time  that  he  confounds  the  lustre  of 
his  own  age,  the  Capitoline  Pentaeterid,  as  some  Greeks 
do  the  Olympiads,  with  the  ancient  lustre,  and  supposes 
it  to  have  been  of  the  same  duration :  but  though  a  phi- 
lologer  living  in  a  late  age  may  take  a  wrong  view  as  to 
the  meaning  of  an  ancient  statement,  this  does  not  lessen 
its  value  and  use,  when  the  misunderstanding  can  be 
pointed  out  so  distinctly  as  in  the  present  case^'^. 

Five  Egyptian  solar  years  of  365  days  contain  1825 
days;  six  Romulian  years  of  304  only  1824.  In  five  years 
accordingly  the  Roman  computation  lost  a  day,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  civil  computation,  which  had  no 
leapi^year ;  but  which  in  146l  years  returned  to  its  original 
point  of  starting  with  the  loss  of  a  year,  as  the  circum- 
navigator of  the  world  returns  with  the  loss  of  a  day : 
and'  when  compared  with  the  corrected  Julian  calendar 
the  old  Roman  lost  nearly  two  days  and  a  quarter.  Now 
this  indeed  would  be  so  great  a  variation,  that,  unless 
there  were  other  divisions  of  time,  evidently  parts  of  the 
same  system  with  the  year  of  ten  months,  supplying  the 
means  of  a  regular  intercalation,  with  that  degree  of  ease 
and  harmony  which  is  a  self-evident  proof,  the  cyclical 
use  of  such  a  year  would  certainly  be  improbable. 

These  divisions  are  the  longest  and  the  shortest  of  the 
Etruscan  periods ;  the  secle,  and  the  week  of  eight  days. 
The  former  was   likewise   the   measure   for   the  cycle  of 

*  De  die  natali  c.  18. 
790  Censorinus  de  die  nat  c  18.  If  there  be  any  who  is  not  entirely 
convinced  by  Scaliger's  arguments  to  prove  this  point,  and  to  shew  that 
a  lustre  contained  five  civil  years,  I  refer  him  to  som^  more  specific 
observations  which  I  shall  make  when  I  come  to  the  institution  of 
the  censorship. 
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intercalated  lunar  years*.  Of  the  latter  we  see  traces  among 
the  Romans,  iti  the, practice  of  holding  the  market  on 
every  ninth'  day,  the  nundines :  by  the  Tuscans^  or  rather 
according  to  their  system,  this  day  was  idso  called  the 
nones ;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  division  of  time, 
that  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides  permanently  retained 
that  name.  But  the  RomaSi  nundines  stood  in  no  rdation 
to  the  body  of  their  year;  and  the  nones  were  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  day  in  the  month:  whereas  among 
the  Etruscans  they  served  to  mark  the  weekly  periods ; 
and  every  ninth  day  was  the  day  of  business^  on  which 
their  kings  gave  audience  and  administered  justice^^. 
Thb  year  of  ten  months  containing  304  days  wa^  exactly 
divisible  into  eight-day  weeks,  making  38  of  them: 
accordingly  there  were  38  ancient  nones  in  it;  and  this 
is  the  very  number  of  the  dies  fasti  I'etained  even  in  the 
Julian  calendar^^.  So  that  the  old  number  was  preserved, 
according  to  the  characteristic  Roman  way  of  proceeding: 
but,  since  it  was  utterly  insufficient  for  (he  business  of  the 
forum,  a  far  gi'eater  number  of  othier  days  was  added  to 
it  under  different  names.  Now  as  the  weeks  began  every 
year  on  the  siame  day  of  the  month,  the  number  of  days 
in  the  intercalary  months,  if  there'  were  any,  must  likewise 
have  been  divisible  by  eight:  or  that  order  would  have 
Jbeen  disturbed.  But  if  an  intercalary  mjpnth  of  three 
Tuscan  weeks,  or  24  days^,  was  inserted  twice  jn  the 
course  of  the  secle  or  cyclical  period  of  110  years  or  22 
lustres,  say  in  the  eleventh  and  the  twenty-second  lustre, 
the  result  at  the  end  of  that  period  gives  a  surprisingly 


7^  Macrobins  Saturnalia,  i.  15.    * 

89  This  number  Manutius  arrived  at  by  merely  eountiiig  them  up^ 
without  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  it :  de  dier.  ratione  in  Gothofredui 
auctt  p.  1389.  a.  ' 

88  I  conceive  myself  the  better  justified  in  assuming  the  intercalary 
month,  the  Mercedbnius^  to  have  been  shorter  than  the  rest,  since  that 
of  the  lunar  year  likewise  contained  only  22  or  23  days. 

S 
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elose  approximation  to  the  true  time,  and  a  correction 
for  the  cycles  of  the  lunar  year.  For  the  five  periods 
which  form  the  sede  have  been  computed  by  Scaliger, 
-who  sought  no  higher  degree  of  exactness  than  that  of 
the  Julian  calendar,  to  contain  40177  days :  whereas  the 
iBum  of  the  days  in  the  cydical  years,  after  the  intercala- 
tioti  just  mentioned,  is  40176.^ 

This  cycle  then  is  more  exact  than  the  Julian  com- 
putation, in  which  the  tropical  year  is  taken  at  365  days, 
6  hours :  for  it  makes  that  year  equal  to  36S^  5^  40'  22", 
which  is  8' 28''  too  little;  while  the  Julifgi  year  is  too 
long  by  li'  15".  We  cannot  indeed  assume  that  the 
calculation  which  determined  this  period,  descended  to 
seCotids;  and  we  must  also  observe  that  no  people  has 
ilbdertaken,  nor  is  it  practicable,  to  adapt  the  civil  year 
tb  the  astronomical  with  such  precision,  that  the  theory 
6t  the  men  of  science  touching  the  length  of  the  latter 
tan  be  exactly  made. out  from  a  cyclical  period  however 
long.  It  cannot  be  positively  denied,  that  the  space 
of  15*22'  lO",  by  which  the  cyclical  period  of  110  years 
flB  too  short,  and  which  in  172  years  amounts  to  a  day, 
was  made  up  by  ulterior  intercalations:  but  since  the  appli- 
tatibn  of  the  numerical  rules,  which  up  to  thid  point 
gi^e  us  a  complete  system,  will  not  carry  us  any  further, 
this  renders  it  most  probable  that  the  Etruscans  had 
fixed  the  tropical  year  at  precisely  365'^  5^  40'. 

Of  this  profound  science  indeed  nothing  is  said  by 
Cehsorinus  or  any  other  Roman :  and  Ennius  is  reported 
by  Censorinus''"  to  nave  assigned  366  days  to  the  solai* 
year.  But  by  this  he  either  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  a  part  of  the  366th  day  is  comprised  in  the  tropical 
year ;  or,  without  understanding  what  he  vras  saying,  he 
set   down   what  at  all   events  he  had   only   heard  from 

others.       In  .Home  itself  the  ignorance  of  astronomy  in 

•      • .    .  *■ 

7M  c.  19. 
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his  time  was  undoubtedly  very  great :  and  if  the  science 
of  former  days  was  not  alfeady  extinct,  as  if  was  Itfterward, 
taiohg  thd  Etruscan  priests^  all  that'  remained  was  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  results  i  just  «s  the  Bramins  mecha- 
nically make  use  d!  fofMules^  the  scientiilc  deduction  of 
which  they  do  not  know  and  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. 

Now  from  its  scieiltific  exactness  it  follows  that  this 
year  was  by  no  means  an,  empty  form,  but  might  be 
practieally  useful  along  with  the  civil  year,  after  the  latter 
had  been  accurately  regulated.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
last  period  of  the  seele^  instead  of  an  intercalary  month  of 
2S  days,  which  the  regular  order  required,  it  became 
necessary  to  intercalate  one  of  only  22  days,  ,for  preserving 
th^  harmony  between  the  two  systems.  This  correction 
wds  easy,  provided  a  true  a^x^unt  of  time  was  k^pt  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  secle :  and  to  guard  against 
the  confusion  threatened  by  the  irregularity  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  years  in  the  Fasti,  the  practice  of  driviiig 
in  the  nail  was  resorted  to,  which  at  Rome  was  done  in  the 
Capitoline  temple:  to  this  usage,  as  has  beien  observed 
abbVe,  the  Romans,  after  th^  dedication  of  that  temple, 
were  indebted  for  a  true  record  of  time.  The  meaning  of 
this  solemnity,  which  was'  deemed  ludicrous  by  the  ignot 
ranee  of  later  generations,  and  which  probably  cedsed  as 
toon  as  it  became  customary  for,  the  new  consuls  to  be 
diected  ^thout  any  ihterreign,  before^  Uie  year  of  their 
predecessors  expired,  had  been  already  fbrgotteh  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  oenttiry.  This  led  Cincius  to 
relate  that  he  had  found  simihur  nJuls  at  Vulsinii  in  th<d 
temple  of  Nortia;  he  supp&sed  they  were  scores  of  the 
years  made  at  a  time  when  writing  was  rare^*.  The 
object  was,  to  determine  how  many  lustres  had  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  secle :  the  close  of  a  lustre, 
lustrttm  conditumy  was  doubtless  noted  in  a  similar  manner. 

725  Livy  vn.  3. 
S2 
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The  whole  of  the  Eastern  world  followed  the  moon  iii 
its  calendar :  the  purely  scientific  division  of  a  vast  por* 
tion  of  time  is  peculiar  to  the  West ;  being  the  fruit  of 
observations  made  during  many  centuries  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  Western  world.  This  Western  world  was 
connected  with  that  primeval  and  extinct  world,  which  we 
call  the  New.  The  ancient  Aztecans,  whose  calendar  was 
the  most  perfect  anywhere  used  for  civil  purposes  before 
the  Gregorian,  had  a  great  year  consisting  of  104  solar 
years  ^*®.  Their  mode  of  dividing  it  accorded  with  their 
system  of  numeration,  in  which  twenty-five  was  the  base^ 
During  this  period  they  too  introduced  two  intercalations, 
making  up  ^5  days  between  them :  and  when  we  read  of 
the  Mexican  festivals  of  the  New  Fire  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  secular  period,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Roman,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  Etruscan  secular 
festivals;  more  especially  as  at  Rome  a  new  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  oh  every  first  of  March. 
This  is  a  point  certainly  on  which  every  one  must  judge 
for  himself:  only  let  not  this  explanation  of  the  cyclical 
year  be  called  a  inere  groundless  hypothesis,  because  its 
contents  cannot  be  quoted  from  ancient  writers  word  for 
word.  It  results  so  essentially  from  this  measure  of  time, 
with  such  absolute  arithmetical  precision,  and  is  in  such 
exact  harmony  with  another  system  which  is  known  to 
have  existed,  that  it  can  no  more  be  owing  to  a  sport  of 
chance,  than  coidd  mathepiatical  diagrams  in  the  sand. 
And  this  is  still  more  decisive  than  the  consideration, 
that  our  sole  alternative  is,  between  supposing  the  earliest 
Romans  not  only  i^  ignoriant  but  so  senseless  as  to  use 
a  calendar  dictated  by  ho  analogy  in  nature  or  science,  and 


726  There  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Mexican  chronology  by 
D.  Antonio  Leon  y  Gama,  entitled  Saggio  delF  Astronomia  Cronologia 
e  Mitohgia  degli  antichi  Messicani,  Roma  1804  (a  translation  from  the 
Spanish)  for  Uie  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
pf  Professor  Ideler. 
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supposiag  them  to  have  used  one  which  had  been  calcu- 
lated by  some  learned  people*  To.  assvime  with  Macro- 
bius,  who  takeis  no  account  of  the  cycle^  that,  when  :the 
seasons  did  not  agree  with  theii:  months,  they  let  a  certain 
time  pass  which  had  no  name  at  all,  is,  from  ignorance,  of 
the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  even  among  the  rudest 
tribes,  to  degrade  the  Romans  in  barbarism  below  the 
Iroquese.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  class  Romulus 
among  astronomers,  which  Scaliger  deprecates:  but  the 
name  of  the  Romulian  year  need  not  and  indeed  is  not  in- 
tended to  signify  anything  but  the  original  cyclical  one. 

The  Roman  archeologers  however  were  assuredly  ,mis- 
taken  in  two  of  their  suppositions ;  that  the  calendar  of  ten 
months  was  originally  the  only  one  in  use,  and  that  it  was 
afterward  given  up  entirely.  The  former  is  improbable ; 
for  that  calendar  bears  so  close  a  relation  to  the  cycle 
of  the  lunar  year,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  they 
were  formed  at  the  same  time:  moreover  the  earliest 
calendar  for  popular  use  would  necessarily  observe  the 
changes  of  the  moon :  and  such  a  one,  which  adapted 
itself  to  the  seasons  like  the  Fussli  year  in  India,  must 
always  have  been  requisite.  The  second  supposition  is 
erroneous:  on  the  contrary  the  year  of  ten  months  was 
undoubtedly  still  in  use  long  after  the  time  of  the  kings ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  applied  in  certain  usages,  the 
origin  of  which  was  lost  sight  of  in  after  times. 

The  Etruscans  used  to  follow  the  honest  rule  of  only 
making  peace  under  the  form  of  a  truce  for  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years.  The  Roman  treaties  with  Veii,  Tarquinii, 
Caere,.  Capense,  and  Vulsinii,  are  spoken  of,  almost  without 
exception,  as  truces,  with  a  specification  of  the  stipulated 
term.  Now  the  Etruscans  are  not  charged  with  h^,ving 
broken  any  of  these  treaties;  though  hostilities  almost 
always  recommence  before  the  years  of  the  truce  have  ex- 
pired according  to  the  Fasti.  One  instance,  among  several 
which  are  quite  unequivocal,  and  which  will  be  pointed  out 
in  the  course  of  the  history,  is  furnished  by  the  peace  with 
Veii  in  the  year  280.     This  was  concluded  for  forty  years. 
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In  $l6  Fidenee  rmcited.^  and  joined  Veil*:  which  imp]ie8 
that  the  latter  was  already  at  war  with  Rome.  That  re- 
volt excited  great  indignation  among  the  |U)mans;  yet 
they  do  not  accuse  the  Veientines  of  having  broken  their 
oaths.  A  ^till  clearer  instance  is  afforded  by  Livy^s  ^aying 
in  the  year  8479  when  according  to  the  Fasti  eighteen 
years  had  elapsed  of  the  twenty-years  truce  made  in  329, 
that  it  had  expired!^*^..  These  facts  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  years  were  those  of  ten  months :  for  40 

of  these  are  equal  to  33^  ordinary  ones,  20  to  I65 :   so 

that  the  former  truce  had  come  to  an  end  in  the  year  314; 
the  latter  in  the  year  346. 

The  JLiatin  tribes  and  the  Hernicans  employed  very 
singular  methods  of  computing  time ;  the  system  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  divined  by  some  one  else  from  what  Cen- 
sorinus  says  concerning  the  calendars  of  Alba^  Lavinium, 
Tusculum,  Aricia,  and  Ferentinum.  Their  months  are 
said  to  have  varied  from  39  days  to  16*\  The  calendar 
of  the  Ausonian  tribes,  whatever  its  principles  may  have 
been,  was  certainly  quite  different  from  the  Roman  civil  one. 
Hence  Rome  concluded  truces  with  them  likewise,  that 
is^  with  the  Volscians  and  ^quians^  according  to  cyclical 
years:  thus  the  truce  ratified  in  323  for  eight  years^  or 

6 J  civil  years^  ended  in  330 :  nor  are  the  Volscians  charge^ 

with  perjury  in  consequence  of  their  renewing  hostilities 
the  next  year.  The  same  practice  prevailed  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Faliscans. 

It  was  unquestionably  in  the  spirit  of  the  Etruscans 
and  Italicans,  to  make  use  of  an  unvarying  calendar  in  cases 
where  even  an  involuntary  transgression  threatened  to  draw 
down  punishment  from  the  gods :  and  if  we  suppose  that 

*  Livy  IV.  17.  Fidense — ad  Veientes  defecere. 

787  Livy  IV.  58. 

28  Censorinus  c  20.  22.  I  have  no  doubt,  their  real  nature  was  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  Ronian  year ;  only  it  was  disguised  by  a 
number  of  artifices. 
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disdrder  h94  already  crept  into  the  Roman  intercalations, 
this  iQptive  must  have  had  double  weight. 

The  year  of  ten  months  was  the  term  for  mourning ; 
for  paying  portions  left  by  will ;  for  credit  on  the  sale  of 
yearly  profits ;  most  probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  wa»  the 
ipeasure  for  the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest. 

Scaliger,  who  stopped  only  one  step  short  of  the  point 
at  which  he  would  have  discerned  the  nature  of  these  chro*- 
xological  systems,  and  who  perhaps  would  not  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  repelled  by  their  seemingly  strange 
character,  had  he  possest  a  better  account  of  the  Aztecan 
calendar;  he  before  whose  eyes  every  scientific  people  of 
the  earth  shed  light  upon  the  rest;  Scaliger  himself  re^ 
marks,  how  singular  it  is,  that  the  Saturnalia  and  Matron 
Haiia,  those  beautiful  festivals  of  ancient  household  feel-* 
ings,  so  inseparably  connected  by  their  spirit,  should  have 
been  celebrated,  the  former  at  the  end  of  December,  the 
latter  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

Of  the  chronological  views  which  led  Ennius  to  reckon 
about  seven  hundred  years  between  the  building  of  Rome 
anid  his  own  time,  I  have  already  suggested  what  I  now 
regard  as  the  more  probable  explanation:  yet  we  might, 
also  suppose  them  to  be  cyclical  years  of  ten  months  ^  for 
seven  hundred  of  these  make  about  588  civil  years ;  and 
it  was  in  582  that  the  old  man  wrote  the  last  book  of  hiv 
Annals. 

Ten  was  the  fundamental  number  of  Etruria,  being 
that  of  the  secies  assigned  to  the  nation :  that  of  Rome 
was  twelve.  And  the  same  proportion  which  exists  in 
time  between  the  cyclical  and  the  lunar  year  holds  in 
the  measurement  of  space  between  the  Tuscan  vorstM 
and  Roman  actus.  It  even  seems  as  if  the  Romans 
put  to  death  twelve  Etruscan  prisoners  for  every  ten  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  Tar- 
quinians '    . 


729  That  is, — if,  in  Livy  vii.  19,  we  may  read  ccclxviii,  instead  of 
cccLviii,  or  of  cccxLviii,  as  it  is  in  the  old  editions, — 368  men  for  307. 
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Now  as  every  statement  of  a  day  prior  to  the  OregoriaH 
reformation  of  the  calendar  must  be  referred,  according  to 
the  true  computation,  to  a  diiBTerent  day  from  the  one 
mentioned;  so  would  it  be  with  the  number  of  yea;rs  said 
to  have  elapsed,  if  a  state  were  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
years.  The  Roman  antiquarians  assumed,  that  the  years 
of  the  city  in  die  earliest  tables  ^consisted  of  only  ten 
months:  and  most  of  them  ascribed  to  Numa  what  they 
considered  as  the  introduction  of  a  better  calendar.  For 
this  reason  Cincius  seems  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
the  ancient  years  which  he  found  in  the  table  of  the  pontiffs, 
to  an  equivalent  number  of  common  years ;  and  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  assumption  this  was  certainly  ne- 
cessary, for  determining  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome  witli  reference  to  a  different  era.  The  reigns  of 
Numa  and  Romulus  indeed  would  only  give  a  difference 
of  13  years.  But  Junius  Gracchanus,  an  eminent  inves- 
tigator of  ancient  customs,  maintained  that  the  old  calendar 
continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Tarqmnius,  that  is, 
Priscus*^^.  Now  the  pontiffs  reckoned  132  years  before 
his  reign^^ :  if  Cincius  took  these  to  be  cyclical  years,  he 
got  exactly  a  secle  for  the  first  four  kings;  and  if  he 
subtracted  the  difference,  22  years,  from  the  era  of  Po- 
lybius,  the  result  for  the  building  of  the  city  would  be  the 
viery  date  Ol.  12.4. 

7?o  Censpiinui?  20.  ai^p.  24i9. 
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THE   BEGINNING   OF    ROME 
AND     ITS,    EARLIEST     TRIBES. 


W^HEN  the  existence  of  an  unknown  southern  continent 
was  a  matter  of  general  belief,  when  an  outline  of  it  used 
to  be  drawn  on  maps,  and  it  was  deemed  presumptuous 
incredulity  to  reject  it  as  a  fiction,  an  essential  service  was 
then  done  to  knowledge  by  the  voyagers  who  sailed  across 
that  line,  and  shewed  that,  though  certain  points  and  coasts 
which  had  been  included  in  it  really  existed,  they  did 
not  c<Mifer  any  reality  on  the  imaginary  continent.  It'  was 
a  further  step,  to  give  a  comprehensive  proof  of  its  nmi- 
existence.  But  the  demands  of  geography  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  an  examination  of  the  several  islands  which 
exist  in  the  place  attributed  to  the  supposed  continent : 
and  though  the  navigator  was  kept  off  and  prevented  from 
landing  on  them  by  reefs  and  breakers,  though  mists 
obscured  his  view  of  them,  still  what  he  perceived  was 
no  longer  merely  negative  gain:  and  many  inferences 
were  to  be  drawn  from  our  knowledge  of  such  countries, 
as  we  had  good  grounds  for  deeming  of  the  same  or  of  a 
similar  kind  in  their  physical  nature  and  their  population 
with  the  regions  which  could  not  be  immediately  explored. 

I  am  not  inquiring  who  wds  the  builder,  or  the  law- 
giver of  Rome:  but  with  regard  to  the  questions,  what 
Rome  wa^s,  before  her  history  begins,  and  how  she 
grew  out  of  her  cradle,  some  information  may  be  gleaned 
from  traditions  and  from  her  institutions.  That  which  by 
long  meditation  on  this  subject  has  to  me  become  clear  and 
certain,    I  am  now    about   to   communicate ;    not   in   the 
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form  of  an  endless  investigation  of  ev^ry  minute  cir- 
cumstance that  I  build  my  conclusions  on,  but  acknow- 
ledging the  rule  of  asserting  nothing  however  slight  with 
any  other  than  the  precise  shade  of  conviction  which  it 
has  in  my  own  mind,  and  allowing  myself  to  exercise  that 
freedom  of  judgement  without  which  such  a  task  becomes 
irksome. 

That  Roma  is  not  a  Latin  name,  was  assumed  to  be 
self-evident^^*:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city 
had  another,  of  an  Italian  form,  which  was  used  in  the 
Elacred  books,  like  the  mysterious  name  of  the  Tiber.  The 
name  Roma,  which  has  a  Greek  look  like  that  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pyrgi,  belonged  to  the  city  at  the 
time  when,  like  all  the  towns  round  about,  it  was  Pelas- 
gian ;  to  the  little  Roma  of  the  Sicelians  or  Tyrrhenians, 
oil  the  Palatine  hill.  A  remembrance  of  that  time  is  pre- 
served in  the  statement  of  Antiochus,  that  Sicelus  came 
from  Roma;  and  also  in  the  Cuman  chronicle^:  and  H 
there  were  any  Greek  writers  who  called  Rome  a  Tyrrhe^ 
nian  city^^,  I  have  already  mentioned  my  belief,  that,  at 
least  in  several  of  them  and  originally,  this  unlucky  ambi- 
guous name  did  not  mean  the  Etruscans,  but  the  ancient 
Tyrrhenians.  Whether  Roma  fell  before  the  Cascans, 
when  they  overpowered  the  Sicelians,  is  doubtful :  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  she  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
number  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns,  which,  while  they  re- 
tained  their  freedom,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Alba. 

All  the  legends  agree  that  the  Palatine  was  the  original 
site  of  Rome :  and  judging  from  the  mode  of  fortification 
in  general  use  among  the  people  of  the  country,  we 
must  needs  suppose  that  it  covered  the  whole  hiU,  the 
sides  of  which  the  inhabitants  cut  abruptly  away  aa 
well  as  they  could.     No  town  in  such  very  remote  ages 

73t  Macrobius  m.  9.    Romoni  ipsius  urbis  nomen  Latinum  i{;Dotuia 
esse  voluerunt 

*  See  note  595. 
33  Dionysius  as  referred  to  in  note  597. 
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would  have  been  so  laid  out  that  the  line  of  its  walls 
should  pass  along  the  valley  around  the  hill;  and  only 
in  the  course  of  time,  here  as  at  Athens,  did  the  ori- 
ginal city  become  the  citadel.  What  Tacitus  speaks  of 
as  the  pomcerium  of  Bomulus^^^,  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  original  compass;  taking  in  a  suburb,  or  borough, 
round  about  the  city,  scantily  fortified  with  a  mere  wall 
and  narrow  ditch,  as  the  chronicles  describe  the  Borghi 
round  Florence:  this  weak  fortification  is  the  one  that 
Remus  insults  in  the  legend.  The  word  pomaeritim  itself 
seems  properly  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  suburb 
taken  into  the  city  and  included  within  the  range  of  its 
auspices.  By  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  that  of  Ro- 
mulus ran  from  the  Forum  Boarium — that  is,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Janus  which,  according  to  a  tradition 
one  would  gladly  believe,  was  considered  in  the  middle 
ages  as  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Boethius,  the  last 
of  the  Romans — ^through  the  valley  of  the  Circus ;  then 
from  the  Septizonium  to  a]bout  the  beginning  of  the  Via 
del  Colosseo,  or  a  little  below  the  baths  of  Trajan^^ ;  from 
thence  along  the  top  of  the  Yelia  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Lares;  and  finally  by  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Forum:  here 
was  a  swamp  reaching  to  the  Velabrum.  Another  borough, 
which  however  was  unconnected  with  the  town  on  the 
Palatine^  and  probably  was  of  later  origin,  stood  on  the 
Carinae,  near  S.  Pietro  in  Vincola:  it  had  an  earth-wall 
toward  the  Subura,  then  the  village  of  Sucusa^^;  and 
the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Viminal,  spoken  of  in  the 
legend  of  the  Sabine  war^*^,  the  Porta  Janualis,  can  have 

734  Annal.  xn.  24. 

35  Commonly  called  the  baths  of  Titus.  Blondus  in  1440  found  this 
district  still  described  in  legal  documents  as  the  Curia  Vetus,  and  so 
called  by  the  inhabitants.  Roma  Instaurata,  n,  32.  This  line  however 
seems  to  make  much  too  great  an  inclination. 

36  Varro  de  1. 1.  iv.  8. 

37  Macrobius  i.  9.  Cum  bello  Sabino  Romani  portam,  que  sub 
radicibus  coUis  Viminalis  erat,  claudere  festinarent.  This  is  the  l^enA 
related  above  p.  227. 
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been  no  other  than  that  which  closed  the  bottom  of  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  Carinae. 

The  remark  made  by  Dionysius,  that  the  Aborigines 
dwelt  upon  the  hills  in  a  number  of  scattered  villages,  is 
confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  country  about  the  original 
town  of  Roma,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  primitive  inhabitants.  One  of  these  places,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  was  probably  called  Remuria: 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  somewhere  near  S. 
Onofrio,  Vatica  or  Vaticum :  for  from  a  place  so  called 
must  the  ager  Vaticanua  have  received  its  name^^®: 
the  tradition  too  which  places  another  village  on  the 
Janiculum,  seems  deserving  of  attention,  however  little 
may  be  due  to  its  pretended  names,  iEnea  or  Antipolis*. 
These  villages  must  have  been  the  first  that  disappeared 
before  Rome. 

The  original  territory  of  Rome,  as  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Tiber  toward  Etruria,  so  it  was  confined  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  towns  on  the  neighbouring  hills^^ : 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea  alone  did  it  extend  to  any  dis- 
tance. So  that  there  was  no  independent  settlement  on  the 
Aventine  in  those  .days :  on  the  Caelian  however  was  the 
town  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  But  of  incom- 
parably greater  importance  was  the  one  on  what  in  early 
times  was  called  the  Agonian  hill,  the  town  of  which  the 
Capitoline  may  be  considered  as  the  citadel:  for  the 
skirts  of  these  two  hills  met  in  a  spot  which  afterward 
formed  a  part  of  the  Forum  Ulpium  ;  while  a  swamp  and 
marsh,  extending  from  the  Velabrum  across  the  Forum  as 
far  as  the  Subura,  separated  this  town  from  Roma  on  the 

738  After  the  analogy  of  the  ager  Albaniis,  Tusctdanus,  Lavicanus, 
and  so  on. 

*  Dionysius  i.  73.     Pliny  m.  9. 

39  Festus  Y*  Pectuscum  palati.  Ea  regio  urbis^  quam  Romulus 
obversam  posuit,  ea  parte  in  qua  plurimum  erat  agri  Romani  ad  mare 
versus :  cum  Etruscorum  agrum  a  Romano  Tiberis  discluderet^  cetere 
viciuse  civitates  colles  aliquos  haberent  oppositos. 
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Palatine*  If  we  wish  to  know  the  name  of  this  town,  I 
think  I  may  assume  without  scruple,  that  it  was  Quirium  i 
for  that  of  its  inhabitants  was  Quirites^^^.  The  derivation 
of  Quirites  from  Cures  does  but  badly,  that  from  quiria 
not  at  all:  assuredly  too  in  the  earlier  legend  Numa  was 
described  as  a  citizeh  of  Quirium,  not  of  Cures.  The 
later  name  of  the  hiU,  the  Quirinal,  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  town. 

That  this  hill  was  inhabited  by  the  Sabines,  is  as 
certain',  as  any  well  established  fact  in  the  ages  where 
we  have  contemporary  history:  nor  is  this  certainty 
lessened  by  our  finding  the  tradition  connected  with  the 
war  of  Tatius  and  the  heroic  lay.  That  the  Sabines  were 
an  elementary  part  of  the  Roman  people,  iappears  from 
most  of  the  Roman  religious  ceremonies  being  Sabine, 
and  referred,  some  to  Tatius^^,  some  to  Numa.  The 
connexion  too  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  hills 
was  preserved  in  undisputed  recollection^':  the  place  where 
the  house  of  Tatius  had  stood,  was  shewn  in  the  Capitol, 
on  the  spot  where  the  temple  of  Moneta  was  afterward 
built  *^.  The  Sabines,  when  they  had  driven  the  Cascans 
and  the  Umbrians  before  them,  continued  to  push  forward 
their  conquests  down  the  Tiber :  hence  we  find  their  towns 
CollatiiA  and  Regillum  in  the  midst  of  the  Latin  ones  in 
this  district  ^^:  the  Latin  or  Siculian  towns,  amongst  which 

740  After  the  analc^  of  Samnium,  Samnis.  By  the  way,  the  town, 
a  citizen  of  which  was  called  Interatnnis,  (Cicero  pro  Milon.  c.  17.)  a 
name  altered  by  the  critics  into  Interamnas  contrary  to  the  manuscripts, 
must  have  been  Interamnium :  the  other  town  was  Interamna. 

41  Varro  de  1. 1.  iv.  10.  p.  22.    Dionysius  n.  50. 

4a  TttTiO?  (fpK6(  KOTej^iou)  TO  KaiTiTwXiov  orrep  cf  cipj^fj^  KaT€<rj^€f 
Koi  Tov  Kvpivioif  oyOoif.  Dionysius  n.  50.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  first  Sabine  settlement  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rock;  cum  Sabini  Capi- 
tolium  atque  arcem  implessent:  Livy  i.  33.  When  the  junction  of  the 
Quirinal  with  Rome  is  ascribed  to  Numa  (Dionysius  n.  62.),  this  is  in 
reference  to  the  Sabine  character  of  that  hill. 

43  Plutarch  RomuL  c  20. 

44  Collatia,  et  quidquid  circa  Collatiam  agri  erat,  Sabinis  ademtum. 
Livy  I.  38.     But  we  must  not  overlook  that  Virgil  mentions,  it  among 
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they  established  themselves,  it  is  more  than  probable,  were 
subject  to  them.  Nor  did  the  original  town  of  HomH 
escape  this  lot ;  though  she  may  perhaps  have  maintained 
herself  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  rival  town  which 
was  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening  marsh. 
Roma  and  Quirium  were  two  completely  distinct  towns; 
like  the  Greek  and  Hispanian  Eroporiee,  which  were 
separated  as  states,  and  by  walls*;  like  the  Phenidan 
Tripolis  of  the  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Aradians-f ;  like 
the  Oldtown  and  Newtown  of  Diantzic  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  three  independent  towns  of  Eoenigsberg,  which, 
while  their  walls  met,  made  war  with  one  another ;  like 
Ghadames  in  Northern  Africa,  where  two  hostile  tribes 
dwell  within  the  same  inclosure,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  partition-wall  J.  Nor  have  all  traces  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  two  towns  were  united  into  one  state,  been 
effaced.  A  tradition  was  preserved,  that  each  had  its 
king,  and  its  senate  of  a  hundred  men^^^,  and  that  they 
met  together  in  the  Comitium,  which  received  its  name 
from  thence,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
hills  ^^.  Let  me  not  be  charged  then  with  offering  a 
vapid  interpretation  of  the  poetical  story,  such  as  I  should 
reject  with  disgust,  if  I  interpret  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 


r 

the  Latin  towns :  ^n.  vi.  774.    RegiUum  is  spoken  of  as  Sabine:  Livy 
n.  16 ;  Dionysius  v.  40. 

*  Livy  xxxiv.  9.  t  Strabo  xvi.  p.  754.  d. 

J  Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  Africa;  p.  162. 

745  *F,^ov\€vovTo  ot  fiaffiKeh  ovk  eudv^  iv  koiv»  fier  d\\^X»Vy  aAA* 
€KaT€po^  frpoTCpov  i^toi  fi€Td  Tmv  ikarovy  eJra  ovrta^  eU  tqvtov 
drravra^  a-vyrjyov.     Plutarch  Romul.  c.  SO. 

46  l^am  aware  the  word  comtre  was  conftid^ed  as  only  containing 
a  record  of  the  meeting  in  which  thd  two  kings  concluded  the  treaty 
(Plutarch  Aotnul.  c.  19.) ;  and  hen^  thdir  iltahlito  were  erect^  in  the 
Comitium^  in  the  Via  Sacra;  that  is,  ih  the  pAtt  of  it  which  Idd  from 
the  side  of  the  Capitol  to  the  gftte  of  the  Paladum.  But  the  Coinitium 
was  afterward  the  place  where  the  patricians  assembled;  and  as  the 
senates  of  the  two  cities  met  there,  so  assuredly  in  case  of  general 
deliberations  did  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  the  ancestors  of  the 
jj^taridans. 
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and  the  war  which  broke  out  in  consequence,  as  repre- 
senting that  at  one  time  there  was  no  right  of  inter- 
marriage between  the  two  cities,  and  how  the  one  which 
had  before  been  in  subjection,  raised  itself  by  arms  to  asn 
equality  of  civil  rights,  and  even  to  a  preponderance.  Th^ 
preservation  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  a  fable,  such  as 
may  pass  from  the  heroic  poetry  of  one  people  into  that 
of  another,  or  may  arise  in  several  places,  as  it  was  told  bf 
Cyrus  in  the  East,  and  of  Habis  in  idie  West:  but  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines  relates  to  traditions  of  quite  another  kind. 

When  the  two  cities  had  been  united  on  terms  of 
equality,  they  built  the  double  Janus  ^*^  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Palatium,  with  a  door 
facing  each  of  the  cities,  as  the  gate  of  the  double  barrier 
which  separated  their  liberties;  it  was  open  in  time  of 
war,  that  succour  might  pass  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  shut  during  peace;  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting an  unrestricted  intercourse,  out  of  which  quarrels 
might  arise,  dr  as  a  symbol  of  their  being  distinct  though 
utiited.  The  boundary  between  the  two  towns  was  pro- 
bably marked  by  the  Via  Sacra ;  which  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Yelia,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Pak- 
tine  properly  so  called,  and  then  making  a  bend  ran  be- 
tw;een  the  latter  and  the  Capitoline,  as  tax  as  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  across  the  Comitium 
toward  the  gate  of  the  Palatine :  it  was  evidently  destined 
for  common  religious  processions. 

Among  tlie  vestiges  of  the  joint  kingdom  was  th^ 
dbuble  throne,  which  Romulus  retained  after  the  death 
of  Remus*®:  we  may  also  discern  a  symbol  of  the  double 
state,  as  the  ancients  have  done  before  us*^,  in  the  head 
of  Janus  which  from  the  earliest  times  was  stamped  on 

747  The  Janus  Quirini.    The  other  Januses  in  the  Via  Sacra  were 
of  the  BSLinb  kind.  48  See  above  p.  2S4j  n.  696. 

4d  Servius  on  iEn.  i.  291.  Alii  dicunt  Tatium  et  Romtthim  fact6 
foedere  Jani  templmn  eedificasse,  unde  et  Janns  ipse  duaa  facies  hiibet^ 
quasi  ul  ofltendat  duorum  regum  coitionem. 
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the  Roman  as:    the  ship  on  the  reverse  side  alludes  to 
the  maritime  sway  of  the  Tyrrhenians^ 

A  double  people  the  Romans  certainly  continued  to  be 
until  low  down  in  the  historical  age :  it  was  natural  that 
this  should  be  indicated  symbolically  on  many  occasions. 
And  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  story  of  the  twin 
brothers :  which,  if  it  was  first  occasioned  by  the  union  of 
Roma  with  Remuria,  was  kept  up  by  that  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Quirites;  and  gained  the  most  vivid  reality 
from  the  relation  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
Romus  and  Romulus  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same 
name*^^;  the  Greeks,  on  hearing  a  rumour  of  the  legend^ 
about  the  twins,  chose  the  former  instead  of  the  less  sonor 
rous  name  of  Remus. 

The  union  became  firmer ;  whether  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  progressive  approach  of  the  Tuscan  conquests, 
or  by  the  power  of  Alba.  In  course  of  time,  when 
the  feeling  that  the  citizens  of  the  two  towns  were  one 
people  had  been  fostered  by  intermarriages  and  a  common 
religious  worship,  they  came  to  an  agreement  to  have 
but  one  senate,  one  pc^ular  assembly^  and  one  king,  who 
was  to  be  chosen  alternately  .by  the  one  people  out  of 
the  other^^.  If  we  might  supposie  that  in  touches  <^  this 
kind  the  poetical  story  aimed  to  present  us  with  historical 
traditions,  the  establishment  of  this  legitimate  order  was 
preceded  by  a  usurpation  on  the  parjt  of  the  Romans^ 
whose  king  prevented  the  election  of  a  successor  to  his 
Quirite  coUegue.  From  this  time  forward  at  the  least 
the  two  nations,  having  now  become  one,  were  styled  on  all 
solemn  occasions  populus  Romanus  et  Quirites ;  or  pro- 
perly, after  the  old  Roman  usage  of  combining  such  names 
by   mere    juxtaposition,    populus    Romanus    Quirites^: 

7fio  See  note  219. 

51  It  was  because  the  pairea  were  conceived  in  later  times  to  be 
in  all  cases  the  same  as  the  senators,  that  die  story  of  Numa's  election 
assumed  its  present  form. 

fis  This  is  established  by  the  learned  Brissonius :  de  Form.  i.  p.  61 : 
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which  in  later  times  was  distorted  into  papulua  Ramanus 
Quiritium,  For  although  subsequently  the  names  Quiritea 
9lvA  plebeians  were  synonymous,  this  ought  not  to  shake 
the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  the  former  were  properly 
the  Sabine  subjects  of  Tatius*  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  after  all  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the 
ancient  Quirites  had  ceased,  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
plebeians,  who  were  now  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
with  the  latter.  By  this  union.  Romulus  was  converted 
into  Quirinus:  and  Quirium  probably  became  that  mys- 
terious Latin  name  of  Rome,  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  utter. 

Wherever  mention  is  made  of  tribes  in  ancient  history, 
before  the  time  when  an  irresistible  change  in  the  cpn^ 
dition  of  society  led  to  democratical  institutions,  if  there 
be  any  difference  in  their  rights  and  anything  can  be 
discerned  of  their  nature,  it  is  manifest  that  they  are 
either  distinct  castes  or  of  different  origin :  and  even 
the  distinction  of  castes,  where  it  can  be  accounted  for, 
always  arose  from  immigration  or  from  conquest,  even 
in  Egypt  and  India.  This  fate  therefore  must  have 
been  experienced  by  Attica  even  before  the  Ionian  immigra- 
tion; if  the  opinion  that  there  were  at  one  time  three 
tribes  there,  formed  by  the  nobles,  the  peasants,  and  the 
craftsmen'*',  be  anything  more  than  a  dream.     For  the 

he  only  goes  too  far  in  imputing  the  later  corruption,  which  Livy  found 
already  in  use,  to  the  transcrihcrs,  and  in  wishing  to  rid  Roman  writers 
of  it  This  exaggeration  was  the  cause  which  jn^vented  even  that 
excellent  critic  I.  F.  Gronovius  from  perceiving  the  truth  of  the  remark: 
Ohfls.  iv.  14.    It  is  like  lis  vindici€B  and  lis  vindiciarum. 

7S3  Julius  Pollux  vni.  111.  'Ewarpihat,  yetofxopoi,  hfjfjuovpyou 
But  the  light  which  Hermann  has  thrown  on  this  sulject,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Ion  p.  xxi,  makes  me  consider  it  almost  certain  that  the  state- 
ment is  not  authentic.  Assuredly  they  would  not  have  derived  their 
names  simply  from  their  callings:  prohahly  however  it  may  he  the 
facty  that  at  Athens  also,  hefore  the  time  of  the  lonians,  there  were 
three  tribes,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown. 

T 
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four  Ionic  tribes  there  is  historical  evidence;  but  the  ex- 
planation which  converts  them  into  castes  rests  only  on  a 
very  dubious  interpretation  of  their  names,  assuming  that 
they  express  conditions  and  callings  more  or  less  deady^ 
and  answer  to  the  four  tribes  of  Dgiamschid,  the  priests, 
the  warriors,  the  husbandmen,  and  the  shepherds.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  rank, 
as  to  which  the  order  of  the  names  is  unquestionably  deci^ 
sive,  the  Hopletes  are  the  last*^^^:  so  that  the  warriors 
would  stand  below  the  labouring  classes.   . 

As  to  the  practice  of,  dividing  a  people  into  tribes 
according  to  the  different  nations  or  places  it  came  from, 
it  is  siifficient  to  adduce  two  instances  from  the  earlier 
ages  of  Greece,  The  Cyrenians  w^e  distributed  by 
Demonax  into  three  tribes:  one  contained  the  Therseans 
and  their  subject  peasantry ;  the  second  the  Cretans  and 
Peloponnesians ;  the  third  all  the  other  islanders  ^^.  Ano- 
ther instance  is  furnished  by  Thurium :  first  in  the  relation 
between  the  old  Sybarites  and  the  new  citizens, — although 
that  belongs  also  to  another  head,— -and  next  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  latter,  when  they  had  got  rid  of  the  others, 
into  ten  tribes,  according  to  their  descent  from  the  Pelo* 
pcmnesus,  from  Athens  and  the  Ionian  towns,  or  from 
other  states  between  the  Isthmus  and  Thermopylae^* 
Still  nearer  home  we  find  a  similar  instance  at  Mantua : 
where  the  power  of  the  Tuscan  blood  among  the  three 
tribes  can  only  be  explained  to  mean,  that  one  of  them, 

754  Not  only  according  to  Herodotus  v.  66,  but  also  according  to  th6 
Cyzicene  inscription  cited  by  Wesseling  in  his  note. — ^Hermann's  re- 
marks have  completely  freed  me  from  the  yoke  of  an  opinion  to  which 
I  had  long  been  accustomed. 

5S  Herodotus  iv.  161.  In  this  division  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that, 
although  at  Thera  there  was  a  narrow  aristocracy,  and  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  houses  were  eligible  to  magistracies,  in  this  colony 
the  Therceans  and  their  subjects  were  on  a  Iev«I. 

00  Diodorus  xn.  11. 
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the  Tilling  one^  tonsiUed  of  Tuscans ;  the  otheva  of  fereignu 
ers.;  Ligurians.  or  Umbrians!^^*  .  .  *  :.  ,';  »w  •' 
c  .  Thus  the  citizens  of  i  the  tw«x  towna^  wheis  ^iijiicon- 
federacy.was  .convert^  into  a  uilion^  be^anue  iheimeaAers 
of  two  tribes^  tibe.  Bamnes  and.  the  Tities^  whose  namca 
are  deduced  with  one  consent  .from  their  royal  founders^ 
But  along  with  Aem  we  find  a. third  trabe^  the  Luceres<r{>a 
name  the  jexplanation^  of .  which  was  a  matt^  pf  much  0€MI« 
tsDversy. among  the  Roman  antiquarians.  Most  pf  them^^ 
derived  it  iixan  .Lucumo,  a  pretended  Btiiu^can  ally  of 
Romulus,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  Sabine  war^^; 
seme  frtran  Lucerusy  a  king  of  Ardea^^:  in  other  words 
the  citizens  of  this  tribe  were  held  by  the  firmer  to  be 
Etruscans,  by  the  latter  to  be  TyrrhesiiiMis. 
..  A  perfectly  natujral  explaaiation  i^  .supplied  by  ^anoth^ 
form  of  the;  name,  Ltccertes^^,  which  manifestly  comesj 
like  Tiburtes,  from  that  of  a  place,  Lucer  or  Lueerum: 
These^likewise-  were  the  citizens  of  a  separate  towti,  ^ho 

757  In  a  note  on  JGn.  x.  201^  and  foil. 

— sed  n\)n  gettus  omnJbtis  ununr. 

Gens  aii  triplex,  populi  sub  ^nte  quaterhi :  '     '    ^         ' 

.  ..  .  Ipsa  caput  populis^  Tuboo  de  sanguine  vires':  ■■■  * 

fiervius^  wretehedly  as  he  has  be^i  mutilated  in  the  later  books^  baa 
yet  preserved  a  scholium  of  some  value:  quia  Mantua  tres  habuit 
populi  tribusj  que  in  quatemas  ciurias  dividebantur.  Gens  is  lised  for 
tnbus,  as  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Persians  are  called  '^evea  in  Herodotus^  i. 
125^  and  the  ^ptjrprj  of  the  Achsemenids  is  included  in  the  yevo^ 
of  thie  Pasargads.  In  the  passage  of  Vir^  however  the  division' accord- 
ing to  d^Nsent  appears  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  local  one :  the  popuU  soem 
to  be  twelve  demes  in  the  territory  of  Mantua.  At  least  the  words 
may  naturally  mean,  Mantua  is  the  c^ief  over  twelve  demes;  whereas 
they  must  be  very  artificially  strain^^  if  Virgil  intended  to  say,  she' is 
the  chief  of  the  curies  contained  in  her  tribes.  On  7\isco  de  sanguine 
vires,  Servius  says :  quia  robur  omne  de  Lucumanibus  (from  the  ruling 
Etruscans)  habuit. 

68  Even  Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  8. 

59  Merely  because  he  never  appears  afterward.  The  name  of 
Lucomedi  (see  Festus)  for  the  Luceres  must  have  been  confined  to 
poeUf. 

00  Festus  V.  Lucefenses.  ^i  The  same  in  the  same  place. 

T  2 
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were  incorporated  and  formed  a  new'  tribe :  the  site  of 
their  town  must  be  looked  for  on  the  Caeliani  This  hill 
is  toid  to  have  formed  part  of  the  city  even  in  the  time 
of  Romulus''®*:  TuUus  Hostilius  however  is  considered'as 
properly  the  founder  of  the  settlement  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  bringing  the  Albans  thither:  this  then 
was  the  abode  of  the  Alban  houses  which  he  raised  into 
Roman  ones,  as  that  of  the  Sabines  was  on  the  Quiri- 
nal.  A  branch  of  the  Romans  is  referred  to  TuUus,  id 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  primary  tribes  are  to  •Ro- 
mulus and  Numa,  and  the  plebs  to  Ancus:  these  four 
kings  are  spoken  of  as  the  authors  of  the  ancient  laws^ 
and  only  these,  not  Tarquinius^:  assignments  of  land^ 
too  are  ascribed  to  them  all  four,  which  is  a  token  that 
they  Were  regarded  as  the  founders;  each  of  a  distinct 
part  of  the  Roman  naition.  Now  the  only  part  left  for 
TtiUus  are  the  Luceres;  so  tbat  these  must  be  the  same 
with  the  citizens  of  his  town  on  the  Cflelian,  which  I 
shall  henceforward  call  Lucerum  without  further  preface. 
To  the  very  same  spot  are  we  led  by  the  story  deriving 
their  name  from  Lucumo  in  the  time  of  Romulus:  for 
this  Lucumo  is  no  other  than  the  Tuscan  captain  Cseles 
Vibenna,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  on  this  hill  with 
his  band  of  followers,  and  from  whom  its  name  was  de- 
duced. With  regard  to  the  king  by  whom  he  was  receiv- 
ed, there  were  very  different  statements:  some  of  them 
went  back  to  the  time  of  Romulus®^ ;  because  the  Caelian 
was  already  belonging  to  Rome  before  the  union  with  the 
Sabines.  The  powerful  Etruscan  was  conceived  to  be  a 
Lucumo ;    and  bis  appearing  in  the  two  forms  of  Lucumo 

782  Dionysius  ii.  50.  wKCt  ^Pw/ivAo^  to  UaXaTtov  (jcari'^av)  KCtt 
TO  KaiXiOv  opo^» 

.  03  Numareligioiiibus  et  divino  jure  populum  deyinxit^  repertaque 
jquedam  a  Tullo  et  Anco.    Tacitus  Aimid..in.  S5. 

64  IKonysiuB  n.  36.  €0*  ^v6^  ijyefjiopo^  ck  Tvpptivia^e^Xdovro^,  f 
KaiAiot  0¥0 fJM' ri¥^  Ttiif  \6^»  tk  €p  if  KaSitpuvBfi  KaiAio« — xaXeTrau 
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and  of  Caelius  is  owing  to  those  who  held  the  former  to 
be  a  proper  name. 

As  Niima,  the  father  of  the  Tities^  was  made  to  come 
from  Cures,  so  was  Tullus  Hostilius  through  his  father''^ 
from  Medullia,  a  Latin  town  which  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Romans.  This  implies  that  Lucerum  was  in  a 
state  of  subjection,  SLud  was  inhabited  by  a  Latin  race, 
anterior  to  the  Alban  settlement:  so  likewise  does  the 
account  that  the  Cselian  was  subject  to  the  Roman  kings 
in  the  days  df  Tatius. 

As  the  citizens  of  each  of  these  places  formed  a  sepa- 
rate tribe,  so  did  the  territory  belonging  to  each  form  a 
region  in  the  total  domain^.  This  is  erroneously  represent- 
ed as  a  division  of  the  ager.  There  is  less  incorrectness  in 
the  view  which  ascribes  the  assignment  of  landed  property 
to  the  founders  of  the  three  tribes,  the  first  three  kings: 
for  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution 

7<5  Dionysius  m.  1.  His  volimtaS7  removal  is  9.  recent  alteration^  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  an  imaginary  decorum :  in  the  old  legend  he  mtist 
have  been  among  the  captives  who  were  carried  away  to  Rome.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  r^;ard  the  derivation  of  the  Hostilii  from 
MeduUia  as  a  fiction:  the  surname  Medullinus  in  the  Fasti  shews 
that  a  family  of  the  Furii  were  of  the  same  origin;  as  does  that  of 
Camerinus  that  a  branch  of  the  Sulpicii  came  from  Cameria:  bodi 
towns  according  to  the  legend  were  reduced  and  incorporated  by 
Romulus.  A  considerable  number  of  lioman  surnames  are  without 
doubt  derived  fi^m  tibe  niunes  of  towns,  every  recollection  of  which 
has  been  erased  fibm  history :  thus  there  must  have  been  such  towns 
as  Viscellia  and  Malugo.  The  houses  which  bore  these  surnames  be- 
longed probably  to  the  Luceres:  as  all  those  which  are  called  Alban 
houses  admitted  by  Tullus,  and  accordingly  even  the  Julii^  did  ne- 
cessarily. Among  these  Albany  there  were  Cloelii  and  Servilii:  the 
Fasti  exhibit  the  names  Cloelius  Siculus  and  Servilius  Priscus,  both 
which  surnames  are  evidence  of  Latin  blood.  Others  attest  that  sbnie 
of  the  ancient  houses  were  sprung  from  different  nations;  such /as 
Aquillius  Tuscus,  Sicinius  Sabinus,  Cominius  Auruncus:  the  Aurun- 
dans  were  the  nation  to  which  the  Cascans  belonged.    Above  pp.  6^8. 81. 

66  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  9.  p.  17.    Ager  Romanus  primum  divisus  in 
partes  tres:  a  quo  tribus  appellate,  Ramnium,  Ti.tiensiuro,  X^uoeruih. 
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oil  such  property  aoaanated  frcxn  the  republic :  those  who 
became  citizens  delivered  up  theirs  to  the  state,  and  re^ 
ceived  it  back  from  the  hands  of  the  swie»  The  igno- 
rance of  later  ages  regarded  this  i|s  a  pBjrtition  of  the 
domain, 

In  every  nation  of  antiquity  there  was  a  peculiar 
im^ipmorial  mode  o£  diy^^on  into.  s>  stated  number  of 
tribes.  If  the  citizens  of  a  state,  whether  the  whole  body 
ofnthei^i  or-a  portion  of  that  bodyy'^joyed  an^e^uality 
of  civil  rights,  and  ^t  the  same  time  did  not  liv^  united 
together  in  a^  eentral  capital^^but  scattered  about  in  ham- 
let^,, these  wpr^  suli^tedtto  the  same  priileiple  of  arranges 
m^t*:'  The  Dorians  in  Rhodes  dwelt  according  to  thdir. 
tribes. in  its  ttiree  idties*^-*^:  theaame  division  by  three  liea 
at-rt)^  .^ttom  of  that  of:  the^  Latin* towns,- and/ of  thid 
pl^^ian  tiribes,-  as  well  as  of  the(x;urie^:  tbe^twd  formei^ 
lil^  Uip  latter  were  subdivisioBSi  of  tribes  ^  and  the  former 
like  the  latter  contained  only  a  decury  apiece,  of  which 
w^  find  traces  in  the  Latin  tradition  representing  the 
founding  of  Lavinium  as  its  restoration*^  Thuat  tlifi^ 
senate  of  a  Latin  town  consisted' i of 'ten  deottries-:  aii 
institution  which  was  retained  in  the  Latin  Colonies,  ahd 
preserved  or  introduced  by  the  Julian  law  in  *  all  the 
municipal  to^vns  created  by  it,  where  the  senate  consisted 
of  the  staled  number  of  a  hundred^  decurions.  The  Ro-' 
man  senate  when  completed  was  formed  by  the  united 
senates  of  the  three  towns,  each  of  which  i^ent  a  hundred 
senators.  .  ,    . 

These  tribes,  were  not  castes  :-yet  if  a  new  state  arose, 
it  was  not  allowable  for  it  to  deviate  from  the  peculiar 
fundamental  institution  of  the  nation  it  belonged  to. 
When  Ejemonax.  settled  the  constitution  of  Cyrene,  the 
phyles    he  established    were    different  from*  the  original 

7a7  Iliad  B.  668.    TptxBct  hi  ipKfi0€v  Kara^pvXahw.    The  Dorians 
everywhere  appear  as  rptxauie^. 
♦  See  abQvc  p.  198. 
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Dorian  three,  because  circumstances  made  such  a  difference 
necessary:  but  inasmuch  as  Cjrrene  was  substantiafly  a 
Dorian  city,  although  some  Ionian  islandens  were  incor-« 
porated,  the  tripartite  divison  was  kept.  The  Sabihes 
had  very  probably  a  different  division  from  the  Latins: 
but  according  to  that  division  Quirium  belonged  in  the 
same  manner  as  Roma  to  a  tribe  of  its  nation.  When 
Roina  and  Quirium  both  separated  themselves  from  their 
respective  nations  and  established  an  independent  stat^, 
the  Latin  principle  became  the  prevalent  one  in  this  state; 
and  they  took  three  for  the  number  of  their  tribes,  be- 
cause the  power  of  Roma  preponderated.  Hence  the 
account  in  the  old  narrative,  that  the  thirty  curies  were 
established  immediately  after  the  union  of  the  two  states, 
is  not  incorrectly  conceived :  only  it  must  not  be  referred 
scdely  to  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  and  to  the  Sabines. 
The  third,  tribe  was  formed  by  the  Luceres,  although 
they  were  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  their  se- 
nate was  not  incorporated  till  afterward :  nor  would  thdr 
burghers  be  admitted  to  the  comitium.  Thus  the  Irish 
parliament  till  1782  was  dependent  on  what  had  long 
before  become  the  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the 
second  and  the  third  tribe  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  his- 
torians that  remain,  except  in  the  accounts  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  senators  was  augmented:  in  these  it  is  appa- 
rent, notwithstanding  the  discrepancies  in  the  details.  All 
agree  in  making  the  senate  consist  at  first  of  a  hundred: 
Livy  is  the  only  one  who  says  nothing  of  its  enlargement 
after  the  peace  with  the  Sabines:  the  common  tradition, 
in  accordance  with  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  relates 
that  it  was  doubled.  A  few  writers  stated  that  the 
number  was  only  raised  to  a  hundred  and  fifty '^®':  these 
conceived  that  all  the  three  tribes  were  represented,  by 
fifty  apiece,  as  in  the  council  of  Five-hundred  at  Athens; 

768  Dionysius  ii.  47.    Plutarch  Numa  c.  2. 
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and  that  before  the  federation  with  the  Sabines  the  Ram- 
nes  and  Lucere^  were  so  by  the  original  hundred.  The 
connexion  between  this  account  and  the  one  that  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  senators  "^^y  I 
shall  explain  in  the  prc^r  place:  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  acknowledge  that  when  Dionysius  states,  the 
senate  was  augmented  by  Tarquinius  from  two  to  three 
hundred,  this  is  manifestly  the  correct  way  of  expressing 
the  admission  of  the  third  tribe :  whereas  on  the  contrary 
in  the  account  of  his  having  fiUed  up  the  number  by  add- 
ing two  hundred^®,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  elevation  of 
the  Sabines  preceded  that  of  the  Luceres. 

Each  of  these  towns,  even  the  dependent  one  of  Lu- 
cerum,  had  not  only  a  senate  of  its  own,  but  its  peculiar 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities :  and  these  were  preserved 
as  far  as  was  possible,  when  the  two  soverain  bodies  of 
citizens  were  transformed  into  tribes.  Dionysius  says, 
that  Numa  put  a  stop  to  disputes  among  the  patricians, 
without  taking  any  of  their  rights  from  the  original  citi- 
zens, the  Albans  of  Romulus,  by  granting  other  honours 
to  the  new  citizens,  the  Sabine  tribe  '^^.  No  new  honours 
however  were  created  on  the  union  of  the  two  states ;  but 
each  preserved  its  own.  The  Luceres  on  the  contrary  at 
the  time  of  their  union  were  only  admitted  to  a  share  in  a 
few:  their  offices  continued  to  subsist  among  them,  not 
however  as  national,  but  as  local  offices,  as  was  the  case 
subsequently  in  the  municipal  towns.  Hence  in  most  of 
the  offices   under   the    republic   we   find  the    two  tribes 

•  769  In  the  Section  on  the  Six  Equestrian  Centuries.  Those  who  wrote 
that  Tullus  fiostilius  increased  the  numher  of  the  knights  hy  ten  tunns, 
or  by  a  thirds  and  also  that  of  the  senate,  r^arded  him  as  the  founder 
of  Lucerum ;  and  forgot  the  distinction  between  the  separate  institutions 
of  a  single  city,  and  those  of  a  tribe. 
*  70  Zonaras  vn.  8. 

«  71  TOi;9  irarpiKiov^  ovBiv  fjL€v  dip€\6fA€vos:  mv  ot  KriaavTe^  Tifv 
w6\tv  evpovTOf  ToTt  5'  iiroUoi^  iripa^  tivok  dirohow  Ttfjid^^  €wav<r€ 
ha<p€pofX€vov^  u.  62. 
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represented,  seldom  the  three.  This  relation,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  inferior  houses  were  kept  in  the  hack 
ground,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  colleges  of  the  priests. 

Before  the  senate  was  thrown  open  to  the  third  trihe, 
there  were  only  four  Vestals :  the  same  king  who  en- 
larged its  civil  rights,  added  two  to  the  number  of  the 
virgins,  that  each  tribe  might  have  its  own  ^^*. 

According  to  the  same  principle,  as  Livy  had  been 
informed,  there  ought  to  have  b^n  one  augur,  or,  if 
more,  an  equal  number,  for  each  tribe  ^^ :  hence,  as  there 
were  only  four  when  the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  he 
conjectures  that  two  places  must  have  been  vacant  from 
deaths.  But  that  law  can  never  have  been  enacted  with 
reference  to  such  an  accidental  diminution  of  the  number, 
or  have  made  it  a  ground  for  abridging  the  rights  of  the 
patricians:  it  is  clear  that  only  the  first  two  tribes  had 
augurs,  two  apiece,  and  that  Tarquinius  did  not  place 
the  third  on  the  same  footing  with  them  in  this  case,  as 
he  did  in  that  of  the  Vestals.  Two  out  of  these  four  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa  '^^. 

The  pontiffs  likewise  had  continued  to  be  four  in 
number,  that  is,  two  apiece  for  the  Ramnes  and  the 
Titles  '^^ :   and  the  preliminary  ceremonies  in  an  assembly 

773  Festus  V.  Sex  Vests  Sacerdotes:  Dionyuus  n.  67.  Plutarch 
(Numa  c  10.)  ascribes  the  last  augmentation  to  Servius^  but  speaks  of  a 
previous  one,  from  two  to  four. 

73  Livy  X.  6. 

74  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  14.  The  account  in  the  same  work  n.  9^  that 
Romulus  appointed  diree  augurs,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
each  of  the  three  towns  had  its  own. 

75  According  to  Livy's  express  testimony  x.  6.  Cicero  indeed  says, 
that  Numa  instituted  five  pontiffs  (de  Re  p.  u.  14}  ;  but  in  so  doing  he 
reckons  the  chief  pontiff,  who  was  not  one  of  the  m^jor  pontiffs,  along 
with  them.  Had  the  number  been  five,  the  Ogulnian  law  would  not 
have  added  four,  but  five  plebeians;  more  especially  as  five  was  the 
plebeian  number.  Including  the  chief  pontiff  they  subsequently  made 
nine,  like  the  augurs;  being  the  same  multiple  of  the  number  of 
the  original  tribes:  hence  Sylla  augraiented  them  to  five  times  three. 
The  minor  pontifis,  whose  name,  when  its  meaning  was  forgotten,  was 
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of  the  populus  were  performed  by  only  two  flamens^ 
along  with  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  "^^c  although  the  greater 
flamens  were  three  in  number ;  so  that  there  was  also  one 
for  the  third  estate.  The  fecials,  the  judges  of  inter- 
national law,  were  twenty  ^ ;  that  is,  one  from  every  cury 
of  t|ie  first  two  tribes:  thus  also  foiu:  of  them  used  to 
be  sent  on  embassies,  two  from  each  tribe  ^®. 

The  same  principle  of  placing  the  two  tribes  on  an 
equality,  and  keeping  the  third  below  them,  is  apparent 
in  the  fraternities.  The  original  Salian  priests  o£  Gxadi- 
vus  had  their  chapel  and  sanctuary  on  the  Palatine ;  tor 
they  belonged  to  the  primitive  Bomans :  the  Agonales,  the 
priests  of  Favor  and  Pallor,  had  theirs  on  the  Quirinal ; 
consequently  they  were  of  Sabine  origin  ^^.  So  confes- 
sedly were  the  Sodales  Titii :  they  probably  answered  to 
the  Fratres  Arvales.  Lastly  even  the  Luperci  had  two 
collies ;  the  Fabii  and  the  Quinctilii.  The  former,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  comrades  of  Remus,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Sabine  fraternity;  more  especially  as  the 
Fabian  house  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines^:  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  tribes  gleams  through  the  legend ^^. 
It, may  perhaps  have  been  the  wish  to  deal  evenly  with 
both,  that  determined  the  number  of  the  duumvirs  who 

taransferred  to  the  secTetaries  of  the  coUege^  wiere  most  probably  those 
of  Lucenim. 

776  Dionysius  x.  32.  IcpoifKurruv   re  irapovrtjv,  koi   oluvoaKowwy, 
ica\  lepoiroiwv  BvoTv. 

77  Varro  3  de  vita  p.  R,  in  Nonius  de  doctor,  ind.  xn.  43.  v.  Fetiale* 
fetiales  viginti  qui  de  his  rebus  cognoscerent,  judicarent,  et  constituerent 
(statuerunt). 

78  Varro  in  the  passage  of  Nonius  last  quoted :  fetiales  legatos  ree 
repetitum  roittebant  quatuor.  By  the  way^  in  the  same  paragraph, 
where  the  edition  of  Mercerus  has  magna  licentia  bella  suscipiebant, 
and  the  interpolated  editions  nuUa  licentia,  the  true  reading  is  magna 
diHgentia* 

79  This  was  forgotten  in  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  institu- 
tion of  thdn  to  Tullus  Hostilius. 

80  See  note  810.  8i  Ovid  Fast  u.  3§1,  foil. 
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kept  the  Sibylline  books,  i&id  that  of  the  duumviri  Per* 
duellionia :  that  of  the  eonsuls  however  probably  rested 
on  different  grounds :  it  is  more  likely  that  the  laws  of 
Servius  designed  one  of  them  to  be  a  plebeian. 

Had  the  royal  dignity  been  entrusted  for  life  to  two 
elective  magistrates,  it  would  have  been^  ruinous  to  the 
peace  of  the  state :  the  survivor  would  'have  found  it  easy 
to  prevent  the  election  of  a  successor  to  his  collegue,  as  Bo^ 
mulusis  related  to  have  done.  TJiat  in/st^ad  o/ choosing  two 
kings,  the  practice  waa  adopted  of  deeiing  one  alternately^ 
from  the  Romans  and  from  the .  Quirites,  is  visible  in  th^ 
imtinces  of  TuUus  and  Ancus,  the  former  of  whom  ia 
connected  with  the  Romans  through  HostU^,  the  latter 
through  Niima  with  the  Quirites.  Numa  belongs  to  the 
earlier  ordeif  of  things,  when  the  king  was  ^leqted  by  one 
tribe  out  of  the  other. 

/  The  first  two  tribes  having  these  decided  privileges,, 
as  the  whole  body  of  the  original  citizens  were  called  thei 
patrician  houses  ^®^,  the  third  tribe  properly  bears  the 
name  of  the  minor  houses.  The  votes  of  the  senators  of 
this  class  were  taken  after  those  of  the  major  houses**: 
in  like  manner  the  curies  of  the  Luceres  were  assuredly 
not  called  up  during  a  long  period  till  after  the  others. 
Their  distinguishing  epithet  answers  to  the  diffe]:^nce  in, 
civil  rights ;  and  this  was  so  trifling  between  the  first  two 
tribes,  that  the  errour  of  Dionysius  in  applying  the  name, 
of  minor  houses  to  the  second,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself, 
as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out. 

A  certain  precedency  indeed  the  first  tribe  must  have 
maintained ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  general  course  of 
history :  thus  at  Cologne  the  fifteen  oldest  houses  always 
ranked  above   the  rest.     The   title  of  the  decern  primi^ 


78S  Gentes  patricis.    See  note  831. 

f»  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  90.  Hence  Dionysius,  n.  e%  from  confound- 
ing the  Tides  with  them,  says,  that  the  senators  of  Alhan  extraction 
created  hy  Romulus,  the  Ramnes,  liud  claim  yvwfxfi^  ap^etp. 
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whom  we  hear  of  in  the  Latin  senate  even  before  their 
great  war  with  the  Romans*,  as  we  do  afterward  in  all  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns,  denotes,  according  to  the 
simplest  explanation,  the  body  formed  by  the  ten  who 
were  the  first  in  their  respective  decuries*  In  the  Roman 
senate  likewise  there  were  ten  such  chiefs^®*;  and  these 
undoubtedly  were  the  same  who  formed  the  decemvirate  of 
the  interrexes,  one  from  each  decury.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  judicature  in  capital  causes  having  once  been 
confined  to  the  purest  tribe  ^:  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  to  this  obscure  point 
—for  that  the  Titles,  even  supposing  they  had  no  share 
in  the  capital  jurisdiction  over  the  minor,  houses,  must 
have  exercised  one  over  their  own  members,  is  indisput- 
able ;  and  besides,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  two  was  the 
number  of  the  judges  for  capital  causes— «t  all  events  the 
account  implies  a  tradition  of  the  precedency  of  the  lofty 
Ramnes  ^. 

•  Livy  vra.  S. 

784  Valerius  Maximum  z.  1>  1.  Ut  decern  principum  filii  dngulisEtru- 
rue  populis  traderentur.  The  same  ten  were  also  sent  by  the  Romans  on 
embassies ;  even  to  the  plebeians  during  the  secession :  ol  ff^fovnevot, 
Tov  avvc^piov  Kat  trpuroi  rac  yvtofxa^  diroifMivOfAevoi  twv  aWtau 
f//ut6?<?  iafAev ;  the  ten  embassadors :  Dionysius^^.  34. 

85  TCt  yofAtfta  ZtKaaTrjpia  w€p\  BavaTov  kc^  ipvy^  fAeTaipcpoy 
T€«  6ie  T17?  KadapttraTfi^  0vA^c  iwi  rov  pviraptiraTOP  6y\op» 
Dionysiusix.  44. 

86  Celsi  Ramnes.  W^oome,  proud  cousins,  {Hobse  Fettem)  was  the 
address  with  which  the  members  of  a  house  greeted  each  other  in  Dit- 
marsh;  and  in  the  Danish  ballads  proud  (stoU)  is  perpetually  used  as  an 
honorable  epithet  for  a  damsel. 
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THE   PATRICIAN   HOUSHS 
AND  THE  CURIES. 


The  tribes  in  the  states  of  antiquity  were  constituted 
on  a  twofold  principle :  in  some  states  the  arrangement  was 
regulated  by  the  houses  which  composed  the  tribes,  in 
others  by  the  ground  which  they  occupied.  It  might  seem 
as  if  the  two  principles  must  have  coincided,  when  at  the 
settlement  of  a  city  a  tribe  consisting  of  certain  houses 
had  a  whole  tract  of  land  assigned  to  it ;  nevertheless  this 
did  not  form  its  bond  of  union.  Dionysius,  who  is  a 
diligent  investigator,  of  antiquities,  makes  this  express 
distinction  between  the  earlier  Roman  tribes,  and  those  of 
Servius,  calling  the  former  genealogical,  the  latter  local ''^''; 
a  distinction  assuredly  borrowed  from  older  authors. 
Aristotle,  it  is  true,  does  not  take  any  notice  of  the  here- 
ditary tribes,  any  more  than  Polybius;  for  although  in 
his  time  such  tribes  must  have  been  still  subsisting  here 
and  there,  the  notion  of  arranging  a  state  according  to 
combinations  of  families  would  no  longer  have  occurred  to 
any  legislator. 

The  genealogical  tribes  were  more  ancient  than  the 
local,  by  which  they  were  almost  everywhere  superseded. 
Their  form  in  its  utmost  strictness  is  that  of  castes ; 
where  one  is  separated  from  another,  without  the  right  of 
intermarrying,  and  with  an  entire  difference  of  rank ;  each 
having  an  exclusive  unalterable  calling;  from  which, 
if  there  be  any  necessity^  an  individual  may  be  allowed  to 

787  <pv\a\  y€¥iKa\  and  roiriKai:  Dionysius  iv.  14. 
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descend ;  but  to  rise  is  impossible  '^^^.  In  course  of  time 
the  severity  of  these  institutions  relaxes,  except  where  a 
divine  law  is  given  out  to  b^  their  origin,  until  there  is 
a  complete  equality  among  the  tribes :  when,  among 
themselves,  like  the  Venetian  nobility,  they  form  a  de- 
mocracy, although  they  may  be  the  rulers  over  subjects 
that  outnumber  them  many  times  over.  According  to 
the  principle  of  this  constitution,  the  houses  are  conceived 
to  have  existed  before  the  state;  and  the  state  to  have 
been  composed  out  of  these  its  elementary  parts :  nor  can 
anybody  belong  to  the  state,  unless  he  is  a  member  of  a 
house ;  which,  by  the  institution  of  castes,  can  Q/oly^  1^ 
by  legitimate  descent.  In  the  mildest  form  of  such  9, 
government,  it  is  allowable  to  admit  freemen  connect;^ 
with  the  state  by  a '  community  of  national  law  :  ai|d  jtbii 
admission  may  take  place  by  the  resolution  of  a  particular 
house  ^^,  or  of  the  majority  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
houses,'  or  by:  meatts  of  definite  powers  veisted  in  a  palrti- 
cular  member  of  a  house:  iii  solitary  instances  it  is  coiir 
ceivabie  that  even  a  whole  house  should  be  incorporated, 
that  is,  in  the  ropm  of  an  extinct  one.  For  the  total 
number  is  fixed,  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  augmented. 

The  local  tribes  when  first  established  are  adapted  to 
the  division  of  a  country  into  districts  and  hamlets :  so 
that  every  dne  who  at  the  time  when  such  a  division  wla^ 
made,  for  instance  in  the  age  of  Clisthenes  i|i  Attica,  was 
settled  in  any  village  as  its  demote,  was  enrolled  iii  the 
phyle  to  the  region  of  which  the  village  belong^.  Now 
ordinarily  the  descendants  of  such  a  person  continued 
members  of  the  same  phyle  and  the  same  deme,  without 

788  This  however  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  seizing  on  the  g<>< 
vemment,  who  can  do  it  by  force  of  arms;  as  Amasis  did:  thus  the 
Mahrattas  and  their  princes  belonged  to  one  of  the  lower  castes. 

'  89  Thus  an  alien,  who  produced  uninterrupted  evidence  of  his  ho- 
"norable  birth,  lineage,  life,  and  conversation,  was  adopted  by  tibe- houses 
of  Ditmarsh  as  a  cousin,  and  held  in  no  less  estimation  than  one  who 
was  bom  a  member  of  the  sept,    ^lee  the  chronicle  of  Neooorus, 
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regard  to  the  place  of  their  residence;  whereby  this  di- 
vision likewise  acquired  a  semblance  of  being  regulated 
by  descent :  and  had  the  greUt  council  been  entirely  closed 
against  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  had  it  been 
impossible  for  a  citizen  to  remove  from  the  tribe  of'  his 
ancestors,  the  local  tribes  would  have  been  transformed 
into  genealogical  ones.  This  will  appear  distinctly  further 
on,  from  the  account  of  a  change  of  this  kind  in  mo- 
dern times  ^:  in  antiqttity  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
the  object  of  keeping  the  state  from  being  stifled  by  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  privileges  was  thus  forgotten.  The 
ocmnexion  of  a  citizen  with  his  local  tribe  was  not  indi&. 
soluble:  a  family  might  obtain  a  removal  into  another 
deme,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  inducements  to  apply 
for  it  were  extremely  rare :  the  number  of  the  demes  was 
variable:  new  phyles  might  be  added  to  the  existing 
ones,  or  these  might  be  remodelled ;  and  every  one  who 
received  a  franchise  by  a  decree  of  the  people  or  by  the 
law,  was  enrolled  in  a  deme. 

If  any  one  makes  the  presumptuous  attempt  to  frame 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  states  arose  out 
of  ^  a  foregoing  order  of  things  where  no  dvil  society 
existed,  he  is  forced  to  mount  up  in  thought  to  an  age 
when  such  families  as  spring  from  one  stock  live  united 
in  a  patriarchal  manner  into  a  little  community :  such  a 
community  he  will  consider  as  a  house ;  and  the  coalition 
of  several  of  them,  as  the  social  compact,  the  formatkm 
of  a  state.  Aristotle  himself  in  an  unguarded  moment 
gave  way  to  this  illusion  ^^;  and  Dicseardius  explicitly 
deduced  the. houses  from  the  ramifications  of  a  common 
pedigree,  and  the  phratries  from  combinations  of  the 
houses  by  marriage''. 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  the  section  on  the  Six  Equestrian  Centuries. 
790  When  he  applies  the  term  Sfia^dKaKra^  (Politic,  i.  1),  which  is 
i^nonymoufi  with  yevvrjra^  (Pollux  vm.  111.)  to  a  family  descended 
from  t  common  ancestor^ 
«     M  See  Stephanus  Bye.  t.  ndrpa. 
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Now  Aristotle  perceived  moi^e  clearly  than  itny  one 
has  ever  done  since,  that  union  in  a  political  society  is 
essential  to  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceiye  a  man,  above  a  mere  animal,  except  as  bom  and 
living  in  a  state;  nor  could  any  one  be  less  inclined  to 
search  after  imaginary  beginnings  of  things:  so  that  as- 
suredly he  was  not  thinking  in  this  place  of  a  primitive 
state  of  humanity,  but  of  one  where  the  social  union  had 
been  dissolved,  where  the  germ  of  it  however  was  still 
subsisting.  The  philosophers  of  the  Lyceum  had  pro^ 
bably  heard  accounts  of  the  settlements  that  had  arisen 
within  the  memory  of  man  in  perfect  freedom  among  the 
hills  of  Epirus  or  iEtolia;  and  their  mistake  lay  only 
in  confounding  the  systematical  institutions  enacted  by 
legislators,  with  such  as  were  the  growth  of  nature,  the 
prototypes  which  suggested  those  institutions.  For  had 
there  not  been  the  example  of  houses  that  had  grown  out 
of  families,  no  one  would  have  formed  any  as  the  elements 
of  states  :  just  as  the  changes .  of  the  moon  have  led  to  the 
division  of  the  solar  year  into  months,  which  nevertheless 
do  not  bear  any  reference  to  the  moon. 

In  those  happier  times  when  the  Turkish  empire  was 
verging  without  any  hinderance  to  its  dissolution  and 
ruin  through  its  own  barbarism  and  wickedness ;  aiid 
when  the  Christians  under  its  yoke  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  growing  sluggishness,  rapacity,  and  shortsighted- 
ness of  their  tyrants,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  freedom 
for  their  posterity,  •  which  must  have  been  attained  but 
that  the  malice  of  fiends  has  converted  the  noblest  hopes 
into  the  agonies  of  despair : — ^in  those  happier  times  when 
much  that  was  great  and  excellent  was  surviving  here 
and  there  in  that  unfortunate  country  unobserved^  and 
thus  escaped  being  crushed  and  destroyed ;  some  bands  of 
free-spirited  men  retired  from  various  parts  of  Epirus  to 
the  mountains  of  Suli.  There  was  formed  that  people, 
which  by  its  heroism  and  its  misfortunes  has  left  the 
Messenians  far  behind  it,  and  the  extermination  of  which. 
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through  the  agency  of  the 'Franks,  will  draw  down  on 
our  age  the  curses  of  posterity,  long  after  all  the  guilty 
have  been  called  before  the  judgement-seat  of  God>  Tli»s 
Suliots  consisted  of  one  and  thirty  houses  or  pharos^: 
these,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  were  actually  families 
•descended  each  from  a  common  stock;  varying  in  num- 
bers, but  each  having  its  captain,  who  was  its  judge 
and  leader ;  the  captains  collectively  made  up  a  senate. 
What  renders  the  image  of  antiquity  a  complete  one,  is, 
that  this  people  was  the  soverain  over  a  considerable  num^ 
ber  of  villages  ^^.  The  constitution  of  many  a  little  people 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  may  probably  have  grown  up 
in  an  equally  simple  manner.  Now  in  ancient  times  if 
a  people  of  this  kind  migrated  with  its  subject  peasantry 
and  with  other  companions,  and  settling  in  a  conquered 
country  increased  so  as  to  become  a  nation;  it  would  natu- 
rally strengthen  itself  by  forming  a  union  between  its  auxi- 
liaries and  the  original  houses,  adapting  its  institutions  to 
the  example  set  by  earlier  states.  When  one  of  these 
sent  out  a  colony,  the  leader  of  it  modelled  the  new  people 
after  the  institutions  of  the  country  regarded  as  its  mo- 
ther; dividing  it  into  the  same  number  of  phyles,  and 
these  into  as  many  phratries  and  genea,  as  were  found  in 
the  parent  city,  according  as  it  was  a  Dorian  or  Ionian 
one.  He  separated,  probably  in  every  case,  his  setlers 
and  the  strangers  whom  he  incorporated,  classing  them 
according  to  their  descent,  and  giving  each  class  a  phyl^ 

792  {papdk :    it  must  be  a  mercdy  accidental  coincidence  that  the 
Lombards  likewise  called  an  aggregate  of  families  Fara, 

93  Its  weptotKot,  This  account^  applicable  beyond  a  doubt  to,all  the 
other  Albanian  and  Romaic  tribes^  which  were  free  until  Ali  Pacha 
became  master  of  the  Venetian  towns  on  the  coast  of  £pbru8>  is 
contained  in  the  beautiful  itrropia  rov  1>ovXi  by  Major  Perrevos.; 
which  in  the  hopeful  times  of  Greece  was  generally  read  iherfi,  and  by 
which  thousands  of  hearts  must  have  been  warmed.  It  is  extracted 
from  him  by  Fauriel,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
songs. 

'    u' 
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of  its  own:  in  this  phyle  he  collected  the  individual  families 
into  a  determinate  number  of  houses,  however  different  their 
pedigrees,  and  without  any  regard  to  consanguinity:  and 
the  union  thus  formed  was  upheld  by  sacrifices  offered 
up  in .  common  down  to  the  remotest  posterity.  Of  the 
rights  Enjoyed  by  these  associations  almost  every  recoUec- 
^don  must  have  been  lost  in  later  times,  except,  as  was  the 
.case  at  Athens,  among  a  few  of  the  eupatrids. 

It  is  uniformly  laid  down  by  all  the  grammarians  who 
explain  the  nature  of  the  Attic  gennetes,  and  among  the 
rest  by  Julius  Pollux, — who  drew  his  invaluable  accounts 
of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  alterations  it  under- 
went,  from  the  treatise  upon  it  in  Aristotle^s  PoUtieS"-^ 
that,  when  the  tribes  were  four  in  number,  each  was  di- 
vided into ,  three  phratries,  and  that  each  phratry  com- 
prised thirty  houses.  The  members  of  a  house,  or  genos, 
who  were  called  gennetes  or  o/xoya\aKT€^9  were  no  way 
ajcin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
uniqn  '^*.  This  was  cemented  by  common  religious  rites, 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  who  were  originally  distri- 
buted into  these  houses  ^\ 


7d4  61  fA€Te^ovT€^  TOW  ye^ov^  (^iKaXovpTo")  f€vrjrat  (thus)  KOt 
ofjioya\aKT€^,  yivei  fxev  ov  ir^ociyicoi/TC?,  €k  hi  t^?  cvvoBov  ov*r» 
wfoirayop€v6fA€vou    Pollux  vm.  9. 1 11 . 

9S  oi  €^  opx^i^  ^^^  '''^  KaXovjjieva  yivrj  KaravefxvidivTe^*  Harpo- 
cradon  v.  yevviJTau  An  abundance  of  passages  in  point  are  referred  to 
in  Alberti's  note  on  Hesychius  v.  yeuifiJTai :  to  these  has  recently  been 
added  a  scholium  on  the  Plulebus,  p.  80.  d.  and  a  passage. in  the  Rhetori- 
cal Lexicon  published  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  i.  p.  2S7. 9 ;  which  passage  Eus- 
tsthius  had  before  hixp.  From  the  words  tepwp  a-uyyeviKtSv  yewfJTat 
in  the  latter  passage,  and  those  of  Demostlienes  against  Eubulides, 
p.  1319*  96:  *AfrQ\\tfy09  vctT ptpov  koi  Aiov  *EipK€iov  yewrnirat, 
(Ihe  accent  seems  to  be  very  uncertain),  I  would  correct  the  corrupt 
passage^  17  Up£v  opy/my  n  vavTcu,  in  the  law  of  Solon  1.  4.  D.  de  colle- 
§iis  (xLvn.  SS.)  by  reading  ij  ieptSy  Spyitav  y€U9nrm :  at  least  this 
alteration  is  easier  than  one  which  in  pther  respects  would  be  equafiy 
well  founded,  vj  iepwv  opyetSvc^y  tj  ytvvfJTai. 
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Now  everything  in  this  statement  is  remarkable  and 
pregnant  with  consequences:  the  determinate  and  inva- 
riable number;  its  peculiar  character;  the  express' xson- 
tradiction  to  the  notion  of  a  common  descent  ^^ ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  Athenians  having  originally  been  distributed 
into  the  houses. 

For  no  one,  however  great  his  influence  or  wealth, 
who  had  not  inherited  the  ennobling  quality  of  this  ori<^ 
ginal  citizenship  from  his  ancestors,  could  be  admitted  into 
a  phratry,  or  consequently  into  a  genos^l  With  tiie 
tribes  of  Clisthenes  neither  the  phratries  nor  the  houses 
liad  the  slightest  connexion:  those  tribes  were  divided 
into  demes ;  and  the  gennetes  of  the  same  house  might 
belong  to^  different  demes  ^^ :  foreigners  too,  who  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  a 
deme,  but  not  in  a  phratry  or  a  g^ios  ^ :  hence  Aris- 
tophanes says  more  than  once,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  de» 
signating  new  citizens,  that  they  haVe  no  phrators,  or  only 
barbarous  ones  ®^. 

The  number  of  the  phratries  being  twelve,  and  that 
of  the  houses  three  hundred  and  sixty,  the  grammarians 
were  reminded,  and  with  very  good  reason,  of  the  months 
and  days  in  the  solar  year:  the  five  for  the  odd  days 
could  not  have  been  introduced  without  occasioning  an 
inequality  which  was  inadmissible. 

706  Stated  the  most  positively  in  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon  mentioned 
in  tiiie  last  note. . 

97  The  notion  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  old  Christian  was  fonnerly 
in  Spain. 

98  See  the  instance  of  the  Brytids  in  the  speech  against  Nesra^ 
amongst  those  of  Demosthenes  p.  1365. 

99  See  the  decree  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  Plateans^  in  the 
same  speech  p.  1380. 

800  Frogs  419 :  Birds  765.  I  formerly  censured  Barthelemy  for  as^ 
saming,  with  the  most  express  testimonies  before  his  eyes^  that  eadk 
of  the  ten  phyles  contained  ninety  houses  (Anacharsis  c.  26) :  but  he 
was  misled  by  Salmasius^  whose  dissertation  on  this  subject  (in  hi^ 
Observ.  ad  jus  Attic,  et  Roman,  c.  4.)  is  a  coinplete  failurct 
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Every  house  bore  a  peculiar  name,  inform  resembling 
a  patronymic;  jeus  the  Codrids,  the  Eumolpids,  the  Butads: 
which  gives  ri^  to  an  appearance,  but  a  fallacious  one, 
of  their  having  belonged  to  the  same  family.  These  names 
may  perhaps  have  been,  transferred  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  associated  families  to  the  rest :  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  adopted  from  the  name 
of  some  hero,  who  was  their  ewdw/uLO^.  Such  a  house  was 
that  of  the  Homerids  in  Chios;  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  poet  was  only  an  inference  drawn  from  their 
name,  while  others  pronounced  that  they  were  no  way 
related  to  him®^^  What  we  take  for  a  family  in  Greek 
history  was  probably  in  many  cases  only  a  house  of  this 
kind :  nor  is  this  system  of  distribution  to  be  confined  to 
the  Ionian  tribes  alone. 

Now  as  a. number  of  the  Greeks  believed  both  in  their 
own  descent,  and  in  that  of  others,  from  a  heroic  progeni- 
tor ;  so  at  Ronie  the  Julii  deduced  their  origin  from  lulus, 
the  son  of  i^neas;  the  Fabii  theirs  from  a  son  of  Hercules; 
the  iEmilii  theirs  from  a  son  of  Pythagoras.  These  parr 
ticular  pedigrees  wiU  not  now  find  many  champions  :  such 
as  are  still  unwilling  to  abandon  the  opinion,  that  a  house 
was  an  aggregate  of  families-  which  had  sprung  from  the 
some  root,  but  which  for  the  most  part  were  no  longer 
able  to  trace  their  mutual  connexion,  are  more .  likely  to 
take  shelter  under  the  authority  of  Varro,  who,  in  com- 
paring the  affinities  of  families  and  of  words,  assumes 
that  an  ^Emilius  had  been  the  ancestor  of  all  the  JEmu 
lii*.  However  since  he  is  here  speaking  merely  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  he  would  surely  himself  have  de- 
precated our  construing  such   an  allusion,  as   if  it  were 

801  Harpocration  v.  'O/AripiZat.  We  may  fiurly  assume  ihat  a  hero 
named  Homer  was  revered  by  the  lonians  at  the  time  when  Chios  re- 
ceived its  laws.    See  the  Rhenish  Museum- 1.  257. 

8  Ut  ab  ^milio  hominea  orti  iEmilii  ac  gentiles:  de  L 1.  vn.  8. 
p.  104.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  passage  by  SalmasiusObsery. 
ad  Jus  Attic,  et  Rom.  p.  182. 
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a  historical  assertion.  In  like  banner  the  Greek  mode  of 
expression  grew  lax,  and  confounded  the  political  with 
the  natural  union  ^^:  the  notion  of  a  house  had  already 
become  obsolete:  but  what  stress  can  be  laid  on  this, 
after  the  testimonies  adduced,  which  are  derived  from 
Aristotle,  and  which  so  studiously  oppose  themselves  to 
any  misunderstanding  of  this  kind  P 

We  have  certainly  no  similar  express  testimony  posi- 
tively denying  the  existence  of  a  family  affinity  among  the 
members  of  a  Roman  gens.  But  if  a  term  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  by  itself,  is  wanting  in  a  definition, 
and  above  all  in  one  which,  being  a  specimen,  aims  at 
absolute  completeness^,  that  term  is  thereby  excluded. 
Had  Cicero  believed  that  the  members  of  a  gens*  were 
of  a  common  origin,  he  would  have  had  no  trouble  in 
giving  a  definition  of  them :  as  it  is  however,  he  says 
not  a  syllable  of  this;  but  determines  the  notion  by  a 
succession  of  attributes,  each  of  which  adds  to  its  preci- 
sion; their  bearing  a  common  name;  being  descended 
from  freemen;  without  any  stain  of  slavery  among  their 
ancestors ;  and  having  never  incurred  any  legal  disability 
whether  public  or  private.  Hereby  even  the  freed  clients, 
though  they  bore  the  gentile  name  of  their  patrons,  are 
expressly  excluded ;  while  the  freebom  foreigners,  who  had 

803  lSu776i/€7c  was  originally  synonymous  with  yewrjrai:  it  is  so  used 
by  Herodotus  (v.  66.),  by  Iscus,  and  by  Dionysius  continually^  although* 
custom,  which  even  at  Athens  was  variable,  had  long  before  his  day 
decided  in  favour  of  its  meaning  kinsmen.  In  the  same  way  it  is  forgot- 
ten that  the  German  word  Fettem  at  one  time  did  not  mean  kinsmen. 

4  Cicero  Topic.  6(29).  This  description  is  framed  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  age;  and  its  object  is  to  determine  who  was  at 
that  time  entitled  to  such  inheritances  as  fell  to  the  members  of  a  gens : 
some  generations  earlier  it  would  have  run  differently,  more  simply  and 
more  distinctly.  But  it  was  not  Cicero's  design  to  deduce  the  notion 
from  its  origin. 

5  It  is  only  in  jest  that  he  calls  Servius  TuUius  his  gentiUs,  Tusc. 
Disp.  1. 16 :  but  he  would  never  have  used  this  playful  expression,  if  he 
had  b^eved  that  gentility  implied  affinity  of  blood. 
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r^cieiyed  that  uame  when  they  acquired  the  Roman  fran- 
chise, are  recognized  by  the  very  exclusion  of  the  clients* 
The  Comelji  as  a  gens  had  common  religious  rites :  but  we 
cannot  on.  that  account  assume  that  any  original  kindred 
existed  between  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  The  Scauri 
were  a  genuine  patrician  family ;  but  their  names  do  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti  before  the  seventh  century^  The  JSlii^ 
being  plebeians,  can  only  be  cited  here  as  a  house  belong- 
ing to  a  municipal  town :  they  too  consisted  of  many  fa^ 
milies®^®;  and  even  the  febulous  genealogy  of  the  Lamii,: 
who  deduced  their  origin  from  Lamus  of  Formise,  is  a  proof 
that  a, particular  family  might  believe  its  own  descent  ta 
be  different  from  that  of  the  other  membeis  of  the  house. 

Now  should  any  one  still  contend  that  no  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  Athenian  gen* 
netes  to  that  of  the  Roman  gentiles,  he  would  be  bound  ta 
idiew,  how  an  institution,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
ancient  world,  came  to  have  a  completely  different  charac- 
ter in  It^ly  and  in  Greece.  Gentis  and  gen8  are  the 
sanie  word;  the  one  form  is  used  for  the  other;  gentM^ 
for  gensy  and  conversely^. 

That  the  members  of  a  Roman  gens  had  common 
sacred  rites  is  well  known :  these  were  sacrifices  appointed 
for  stated  days  and  places  ^ :  the  Nautii  were  under  the 
obligation  of  offering  such  to  Minerva^;  the  Fabii^  it  may 
be  conjectured,  to  Hercules  or  Sancus^^;   the  Horatii  irt 

806  Fest.  Epit.  V.  gens  iElia. 

7  Genus  Fabium  and  Cilnium,  for  gens,  Livy  n.  46.  x.  3.  5 :  genus 
Polyplusium,  Plautus  Captiv.  ii.  2.  97 :  Romani  generis  disertissimus : 
genus  armis  ferox^  Sallust  Fragm.  Hist.  i.  p.  933.  936 :  Deum  gens, 
^nea !  for  genus,  Mn,  x.  228 :  and  Virgil  took  this  expression  from 
a  liturgical  phrase.  That  the  general  notion  of  a  gens  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  nation^  is  further  shewn  by  Livy  saying  nomen 
Fabium  (n.  45)^  like  nomen  Latinum ;  and  by  Dion  Cassius  calling  the 
Cornelian  gens  to  rmv  KopvriXtiav  <pvKov,  xxxix.  17. 

8  Like  the  sacrifice  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Quirinal:   Livy.  v.  46. 

9  Dionysius  VI.  69.     Servius  on  iEn.  n.  166.  v.  704. 

10  Because  they  traced  their  origin  to  Hercules:    that  they  were 
Sabines^  seems  to  follow  from  their  chapel  being  on  the  Quirinal  j 
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expiation  of  the  fratricide  committed  by  Horatius  ^".  Such 
sacrifices  became  burthensome,  as  the  members  of  the  gens 
who  were  liable  to  them  decreased  in  number ;  and  the 
decrease  was  inevitable:  hence  all  sorts  of  attempts  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen,  by  expedients  which  th^ 
ancient  jurists  in  vain  laboured  to  obviate.  The  problem 
was,  to  shake  it  off  without  giving  up  the  gentile  relation^ 
so  far  as  any  advantage  accrued  from  it;  and  as  the 
change  in  the  state  of  feeling  in  Cicero^s  age  rendered 
this  feasible,'  he  did  not  include  among  the  terms  of  his 
definition,  what  in  Aristotle^s  time  would  of  itself  have 
been  sufficient  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Athens. 

And  unquestionably  the  belonging  to  a  Roman  gena, 
if  it  had  its  burthens,  likewise  conferred  advantages.  The 
right  of  succeeding  to  the  property  of  memberis  who  died 
without  kin  and  intestate,  was  that  which  lasted  the 
longest ;  so  long  indeed  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
jurists,  and  even — ^though  assuredly  not  as  anything  more 
than  a  historical  question — ^that  of  Gains,  the  manuscript 
of  whose  work  is  unfortunately  illegible  in  this  parti 
That  no  right  of  this  kind  is  discernible  in  the  writings 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  must  be  owing  to  the  changes 
in  every  social  relation,  which  at  Athens  hurried  oii  fai 
before  those  at  Rome ;  the  tide  there  having  set  in  toward 
democracy  much  earlier  and  stronger. 

For  the  same  reason  we  can  still  less  expect  that  those 
orators  should  make  mention  of  the  obligation  which 
bound  the  gennetes  to  assist  their  indigent  fellows  in  bear- 
ing extraordinary  burthens ;  an  t>bligation  which  at  Rome 
lay  on  the  members  of  the  house,  as  well  as  on  the 
clients^*:     this    bond    did    not    outlive   the    times    and 

consequently  they  must  have  revered  Semo  Sancus ;  and  Fabiuis  may 
perhaps  be  the  name  which  lies  hid  under  the  corrupt  reading  IWidkik 
in  Dionysius  u.  48.  ..      - 

811  Livy  I.  36.   Sacrificia  piacularia  gentis  Horatie. 
12  Dionysius II.  10.  (cSci  row  ireAara?)  t«i/  aWXaf/iarflni^  mV  tow? 
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inanners  of  remote  antiquity.  Even  in  Roman  history 
we  find'but  a  single  instance  of  it;  when  the  clients  and 
gentiles  of  Camillas  pay  the  fine  for  him  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced  ®^^.  Subsequently  the  custom  must 
have  grown  obsolete:  the  gentiles  were  certainly  not 
called  upon,  except  when  the  means  of  the  clients  were 
inadequate ;  and  when  the  relations  of  clientship  had  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Italy  and  still  further,  there 
was  so  seldom  occasion  to  call  on  thj^m,  that  the  right 
itself  was  forgotten.  Yet  even  so  late  as  the  second  Punic 
war  the  gentiles  wanted  to  ransom  their  fellows  who  were 
in  captivity,  and  were  forbidden  to  do  it  by  ihe  senate  ^\ 
This  obligation  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  gens: 
and  thus  the  patents  of  incorporation  into,  the  houses  of 
Ditmarsh  in  their  amended  form--^for  after  the. Reforma- 
tion the  practice  of  forced  compurgation  was  abolished 
as  contrary  to  conscience-— «till  contains  an  engagement 
to  come  forward  and  aid  the  members  of  the  house  to  the 
Utmost  in  raising  dikes  or  dwellings  and  under  every 
kind  of  disaster.  The  reciprocal  exercise  of  this  noble 
relation  could  hot  but  in  the  first  instance  excite  a  feeling 
which  led  them  to  regard  each  other  like  kindred,  and 
by  degrees  a  belief  that  they  were  so.  This  assuredly 
was  not  a  solitary  local  custom,  but.  common  to  the  whole 
German  nation:  only  where  the  German  tribes  dwelt  as 
conquerors  it  became  extinct  many  centuries  earlier;  and 
was  retained  nowhere  but  in  my  remote  native  province 

813  £xc.  Dionysii  Mai.  xin.  5.  That  trvyyeveh  in  this  passage  means 
the  gentiles^  is  certain  from  the  way  in  which  Dionysius  uses' the  terms^ 
crvy^eviKa  lepa  and  ovo/jiara,  and  trvyycHKot  teptaavvat.  See  Syl- 
hurg's  Greek  index.  The  avyyeveT^  of  Isagoras^  who  oflfer  sacrifice  to 
theCarian  Jupiter  (Herodot.  v.  66.)^  are  his  gennetes.  These  gentiles 
hiyj  prohahly  found  termed  in  some  chronicle  the  tribulea  of  Camillus : 
that  is^  the  memhers  of  the  same  patrician  trihe. 

14  Appian  Aniiibal.  S8.  Ow«c  iirerpeyl/ev'  tj  "f^ovXtj  roys  auyyiveai 
Xv<ra<r6at  tow?  al^fxaXwrow,  He  drew  his  account  of  this  war  from 
Fahius.  - 
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of  Ditmarsh,  where  no  lord  ruled  and  no  slave  served : 
and  if  the  chronicle  which  has  preserved  the  patent  had 
been  lost,  no  trace  of  it  would  have  remained. 

A  striking  coincidence  in  character  between  the  cor- 
porate houses  among  the  Greeks  and  in  modern  times, 
is  presented  by  the  fact  that  compurgators  used  to  appear 
at  Cuma  in  aid  of  members  of  their  house.  Aristotle  only 
mentions  theii;  coming  forward  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cutor®^^; probably  because  he  deemed  this  a  still  more 
barbarous  custom,  than  the  use  of  the  same  means  in  be- 
half of  the  defendant. 

The  analogous  examjde  of  the  Athenian  houses  leads 
us  to  suppose,  that  at  Rome  likewise  the  number  of 
houses  contained  in  the  tribes  was  absolutely  fixed.  Dio- 
nysius  says,  Romulus  divided  the  curies  into  decads^^: 
what  other  subdivision  can  we  conceive  this  to  be,  except 
that  into  houses?  its  nature  being  such,  that  each  cury 
contained  ten  houses,  and  the  three  tribes  three  hundred. 
Owing  to  this  the  patrician  tribes  might  also  be  called 
centuries,  as  they  are  in  Livy;  they  comprised  each  a 
hundred  houses.  Here  we  find  the  pervading  numerical 
basis  of  the  Roman  divisions,  three  multiplied  into  ten; 
and  three  hundred  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
days  of  the  cyclical  year^^,  as  the  number  of  the  Athe- 
nian houses  to  those  of  the  solar  year.  Moreover  it  cor- 
responds with  the  three  hundred  fathers  in  the  senate : 
and  the  reason  why  the  senators  of  the  colonies  and  pro- 
vincial towns  were  called  decurions,  was  that  this  was  the 
name  givai  to  the  captain  and  burgess  of  each  house. 
Before  Clisthenes  enacted  that  fifty  counsellors  should  be 
sent  by  each  tribe,  every  Athenian  genos  in  the  same  way 
miist  doubtless  have  had  its  representative. 

815  Politic.  II.  8. 
'    .   16  n.  7.  httjprivro   he  Ka\  eU   leKO^av  at  ippaTpai  vv    auTou,  kqi 
ijyifiuv  €Kd<rTijV€K6<rf*6i  heKoha,  heKovpiiov  wpocayopevofjievo^* 
17  300  instead  of  304,  as  360  instead  of  365.    See  above  p.  971. 
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Such  numerical  proportions  are  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  the  Roman  houses  were  not  more  anciait  than  the 
constitution;  but  corporations  formed  by  a  legislator  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  its  scheme.  A  similar  conclu- 
sion must  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  German  houses, 
which  in  the  free  cities,  and  rural  cantons  appear  like- 
wise  in  regular  round  numbers.  In  Ditmarsh  beyond 
doubt  there  were  formerly  thirty  houses®^®:  at  Cologne 
there  were  three  classes,  each  containing  fifteen ;  the 
first,  which  originally  was  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
government,  continued  to  have  a  superiority  of  rank :  at 
Florence  there  were  seventy-two;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  were  distributed  in  equal  numbers 
among  the  three  classes  of  the  lords,  the  knights,  and  the 
freemen,  which  formed  the  tribes  of  the  soverain  people  in 
the  Italian  cities :  the  classes  at  Cologne  must  have  been 
of  %  similai^  nature.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
the  Italian  traditions^  that  the  freedom  of  their  cities  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Qtho :  and  I  conceive  that  he  did 
it  by  collecting  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  the  other  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Italians  also,  into  houses,  and  by  making 
their  collective  body  a  free  corporation.  Even  the  word 
schiatta^  the  appropriate  term  for  this  relation,  is  a  mark 
of  a  low-German  emperor:  it  is  the  same  word  with 
^ohlachtj  the  low-German  form  of  the  high-German  ge^ 
schlecht :  the  Lombards  instead  of  it  used  faa^a.  No  more 
effectual  method  could  have  been  devised  for  quelling  the 
power  of  the  seditious  Lombard  grandees;  and  as  we 
find  that  it  was  quelled,  there  must  have  been  an  adequate 
cause  to  contend  against  it.  The  means  used  by  Doria^ 
whose  wise  legislation  rescued  Genoa  from  the  feuds  be- 
tween the  Fregosi  and  the  Adomi,  were,  to  break  up  the 
houses  then  existing,  and  to  blend  the  families  contained 

818  This  was  ingeniously  proved  by  Heinzelmami  in  a  short  treatise 
on  the  Ditmarsh  Nemede  which  appeared  in  1792^  the  first  and  hitherto 
the  last  inquiry  into  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws  of  my  native 
province. 
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in  them  together  in  the  ei^ht  and  twenty  neWly  formed 
Alberghiy  which  retained  the  substance  and  name  of  the 
old  houses  :  if  this  plan  was  devised  without  any  prece* 
dent  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  city,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  inventions  ever  applied  to  the  practical  regula* 
tion  of  a  free  state.  The  establishment  of  houses  in  round 
ntmiibers  in  the  German  free  communities  can  scarcely  have 
taken  place  at  any  other  time  than  when  the  subdivisions 
of  the  cantons  were  settled,  and  when  the  cities  were 
founded.  I  am  far  howevefr  from  referring  the  first  origin 
of  the  associations  to  that  period.  All  that  whs  then 
done,  was,  that  an  ancient  and  wholly  immemorial  institu- 
tion,— ^which  must  have  been  common  to  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  which  before  the  adoption  of  Christianity  must 
probably  have  had  a  further  essential  feature  o#  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  society  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,— ^was  adapted  to  the  actually  existing  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  the  old  worn-out  order  of  things 
was  no  longer  in  tune. 

No  institution  in  the  ancient  world  was  more  general 
than  this  of  the  houses.  Every  body  of  citizens  was  di- 
vided in  this  manner;  the  Gephyrseans  and  Salaminians 
as  well  as  the  Athenians,  the  Tusculans  as  well  as  the 
Romans:  and  in  each  case,  when  the  citizens  of  the 
dependent  city  were  incorporated  into  the  commonalty  of 
the  ruling  city,  still  the  houses  which  had  subsisted  among 
them,  were  not  dissolved.  In  the  constitutions  of  the  mu- 
nicipal towns,  which  in  earlier  times  did  not  undergo  any 
change  on  their  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  the  houses, 
so  long  as  they  were  of  any  importance  in  themselves, 
must  also  have  retained  their  political  character :  and 
when  this  had  been  done  away  with  by  time  and  circum- 
stances, they  undoubtedly  continued  in  the  undiminished 
possession  of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges.  But  they 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  state,  their  greater 
country,  as  bearing  any  political  relation  to  her :  no 
houses  but  those  which  composed  the*  three  ancient  tribes, 
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were  essential  parts  of  the  state :  and  this  enabled  the 
patricians  to  boast  that  they  alone  had  a  house  ^^^ ;  while 
nevertheless  there  were  members  of  plebeian  houses  at 
Rome  by  thousands,  who  possessed  gentile  privileges  in 
the  municipal  towns.  On  this  superiority  did  the  patrician 
Claudii  ground  their  claim  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of 
the  gentile  privilege  of  inheritance  ^° :  it  matters  not  that 
the  claim  seems  to  have  been  unreasonable  in  this  parti- 
cular instance,  where  the  Marcelli  were  asserting  a  right 
which  had  no  connexion  with  the  political  privileges  of  the 
ancient  houses. 

The  division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  pa- 
trician order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  desig- 
nate that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician  gen^ 
tea  ^^ :   but  the  instance  just  mentioned  also  shews  beyond 

« 

819  Vos  solos  gentem  habere.   Livy  x.  8. 

20  Cicero  de  Orat.  i.  39.  The  claim  of  the  patrician  Claudii  is  at 
variance  with  the  definition  in  the  Topics  (c.  6),  which  ;excludes  the 
posterity  of  freedmen  from  the  character  of  gentiles:  probably  the 
decision  was  against  the  Claudii,  and  this  might  be  the  ground  on 
which  Cicero  denied  the  title  of  gentiles  to  the  descendants  of  freed- 
men. I  conceive  in  so  doing  he  must  have  been  much  mistaken.  We 
know  from  Cicero  'himself  .(de  leg.  n.  22.)  that  no  bodies  or  ashes  wei*e 
allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  common  sepulcre,  unless  they  belonged  to 
such  as  shared  in  the  gens  and  its  sacred  rites :  and  several  freedmen 
have  been  admitted  into  Uie  siepiQcre  of  the  Scipios. 

21  Plebes  dicitur  (accordmg  to  Capito)  in  qua  gentes  civium  patHcuB 
non  insimt  Gellius  x.  20.  Before  the  Licinian  law,  jus  non  erat  nisi  ex 
patrieiis  gentibiis  fieri  consules.  xvn.  21.  Instead  of  a  patrician,  Livy 
says  vir  patriciiP  gentis,  of  L.  Tarquitius  m.  27 :  of  P.  Sestius  m.  33 : 
of  M.  Manlius  vi.  li.  Even  among  the  Italian  Greeks  in  early  times 
there  is  so  great  a  probability  that  the  terms  gentile  and  patrician 
were  used  as  equivalent,  that  we  are  certainly  not  justified  in  altering  the 
text  in  Polyaenusi.  29.  2;  where  we  read  that  Hiero  in  his  war  against 
the  Italiots,  owore  Xd/Bot  nva^  al^fjLaXuToif^  rtav  av.yyevtSv  fj 
v\ov<ritovy  conciliated  them  by  his  kindness.  What  scribe  would  have 
substituted  this  word  for  evycvwv,  as  has  been  conjectured?  The 
trXovffioi  are  the  rich  members  of  the  commonalty,  who  did  not  belong 
to  a  house,  but  nevertheless  were.persons  of  influence  in  their  respective 
cities. 
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the  reach  of  a  doubt ,  that  such  a  gens  did  not  consiit 
of  patricians  alone.  The  Claudian  contained  the  Ma»*- 
celli;  who  were  plebeians,  equal  to  the  Appii  in  the 
splendour  of  the  honours  they  attained  to,  and  incompa^ 
rably  more  useful  to  the  commonwealth :  such  plebeian 
families  must  evidently  have  arisen  from  marriages  of  dis* 
paragement,  contracted  before  there  was  any  right  of  inter^ 
marriage  between  the  orders^**.  But  the  Claudian  house 
had  also  a  very  large  number  of  insignificant  persons  who 
bore  its  name;  such  as  the  M.  Claudius,  who  disputed 
the  freedom  of  Virginia :  nay,  according  to  an  opinion  of 
earlier  times,  as  the  very  case  in  Cicero  proves,  it  con- 
tained the  freedmen  and  their  descendants.  Thus  among 
the  Gaels  the  dan  of  the  Campbells  was  formed  by  th^ 
nobles  and  their  vassals :  if  we  apply  the  Roman  phrase 
to  them,  the  former  had  the  clan,  the  latter  only  belonged 
to  it. 

The  proposition  that  the  patrons  and  clients  made  up 
the  whole  of  the  original  Roman  people,  is  one  of  those 
the  validity  of  which  is  not  to  be  questioned  except  when 
it  is  carried  too  far.  False  as  it  is,  and  destructive  to  his- 
torical truth,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  plebeians 
were  free,  and  if  we  overlook  the  nature  of  the  common- 
alty ;  no  less  true  is  it,  if  applied  to  the  period  before  the 
commonalty  was  formed,  when  all  the  Romans  were  com- 
prised in  the  original  tribes  by  means  of  the  houses  they 
belonged  to.  The  Patronus  and  Matrona  were  the 
father  aiid  mother  of  the  family,  in  relation  to  their 
children  and  domestics,  and  to  their  dependents,  the 
clients*'. 

How  the  clientship  arose,  does  not  admit  of  a  historical 
exposition,  any  more  than  the  origin  of  Rome.     Dionysius 

822  I  here  repeat  the  acknowledgement^  a  cherished  memento  of  the 
delightful  days  I  once  passed  with  Savigny,  that  I  am  indehted  for  this 
ohservation  to  him. 

83  The  German  word  hceriger,  a  dependent,  from  hceren^  to  hear,  an- 
swers exactly  to  cliens,  which  comes  from  cluere. 
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compares  this  relation  with  that  of  the  Thessaliaa  bond- 
men,  the  Penests :   not  however,  that  he  himself  conceived 
them  both  alike  to  have  originated  in  conquest:   his  no- 
tion doubtless  was,  that  Romulus  separjated  the  noble  and 
rich  oat  of  the  thousands  of  his  new  citizens,  to  make 
them  patricians,  and  consigned  the'  common  people  to  their 
protection.     According  to  his  conception  of  the  origin  of 
Rome,  he  could  not  retain  his  hold  of  that  comparison, 
which  in  substance  is   certainly   founded  in   truth:     the 
same  relation  which  in  Thessaly  was  rude  and  revolting, 
might  at  Rome  be  more  refined,  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ent manners  and  a  better  spirit ;   the  condition  and  advan- 
tages of  the  ward  who  had  placed  himself  of  his  own  accord 
under  the  protection  of  a  patron,  being  transferred  to  the 
serf.     A  wardship  of  this  kind  existed  among  the  Greeks 
in   the  case  of  a  sojourner,  who  was  bound  to  choose  a 
citizen  for  his  guardian  ®'^,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
an  outlaw  with  regard  to  the  commonest  civil  rights :   yet 
the  condition  of  the  Helots  and  Penests  never  changed  its' 
hateful  character.     The  Romans,  and  the  citizens  of  such 
towns  as  stood  in  a  federal  relation  to  Rome,  were  mu- 
tually entitled  to  exchange  their  home  for  the  other  city, 
perhaps  under  the  obligation,  at  all  events  with  the  right, 
of  attaching  themselves  to  a  patron :   this  is  the  meaning 
of  that  jiM  applicatianis,  which  we  find  connected  with  the 
JfM  ewulandi*.     Many  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
right,  as  appears  from  the  instance  of  accused  Romans, 
were  criminals,  but  such  as  the  state  had  not  been  able 
to  take  into  custody;  and  this  practice  being  viewed  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  plebeians,  in  their  contempt  for  the  cli- 
ents, and  their  hatred  of  the  order  whose  power  the  clients 
upheld,  hence  came  the  legend  about  the  asylum. 

824  His  vpotrrdrri^.  It  answers  to  the  Grennan  Mundherr,  the  Mun* 
diburduSf  as  he  was  called  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages. 

*   Coippare  Cicero  de  Orat.  i.  39.  (177.)  with  pro  C«cina»  2f3.  (98.) 
54.(100.)  . 
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In  Greece  this  connexion  rested  only  on  reciprocal 
intei'est;  tod  might  be  given  up  and  altered  at  will:  it 
cettsed  a^'Boon  asf  the  alien  obtained  the  franchise  of  the 
eity,  or  eVen  the  privileges  of  isotely :  at  Rome  it  con- 
tinued in  the  case  of  the  serarian;  nay,  beyond  doubtat 
was  hereditary  like  vassalage.  That  it  commcmly  de- 
scended from  '  one  generation  to  another,  Dionysius  is 
aware ;  pnly  he  looks  on  this  as  a  voluntary  prolongation. 
Most  ptobably  he  is  mistaken :  for  with  regard  to  towns 
and  communities  the  hereditary  continuance  of  the  client- 
ship  is  certain ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrine 
in  Cicero^s  days  as  to  the  relation  in  which  t}ie  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  stood  to  the  house  of  their  original 
patron,  still,  even  if  the  claim  of  the  patrioian  Claudii'  in 
the  abovementioned  case  was  unreasonable,  the  admission  of 
freedmen  into  the  sepulcre  of  a  house  is  a  proof,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  that  the  opinion  which  ascribed  to  them 
the  character  of  gentiles^  has  been  rejected  erroneously. 
If  this  b^  so,  the  duration  of  this  connexion  being  unli- 
mited, we  may  infer  the  same  as  to  the  clientdiip  in  gene- 
ral. And  in  truth  how  should  the  clients  have  obtained 
the  name  of  the  gens,  as  was  also  the  case  with  those  who 
were  received  into  a  house  without  being  natives  of  Italy, 
unless  they  had  been  accounted  members  of  it?  And 
why  should  they  have  been  held  unworthy  of  the  honour, 
when  the  slave,  who  was'  mostly  an  Italian  prisoner  of 
war,  stood  on  fasailiar  terms  with  his  master,  as  appears 
by  the  Saturnalia,  imd  ate  at  hi«  table? 

Those  clients,  who  neither  gained  their  livelihood-  by 
trade  nor  had  already  acquired  any  property  of  their 
own,  received  grants  from  their  patrons  of  building- 
ground  on  their  estates,  together  with  two  jugers  of  arable 
land;  not  as  property,  but  as  a  precarious  tenement, 
which  the  owner  might  resume  if  he  felt  himself  injured. 
But  all,  howevar  different  in  rank  and  consequence,  were 
entitled  to  paternal  protection  from  their  patron :    he  was 
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.bound  to  relieve  their  distress,  to  appear  for  them  in 
court,  to  expound  the  law  to  them,  civil  and  pontifical. 
On  the  other  hand  the  clients  were  to  be  heartily  dutiful 
and  obedient  to  their  patron,  to  promote  his  honour, 
to  pay  his  mulcts  and  fines,  to  aid  him  jointly  with  the 
members  of  his  house  in  bearing  burthens  for  the  com- 
monwealth and  defraying  the  charges  of  public  offices, 
to  contribute  toward  portioning  his  daughters,  and  to 
ransom  him  or  any  of  his  family  who  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy. 

That  great  writer,^  Blackstone,  who  recognized  the 
customs  and  laws  of  ancient  times  even  in  the  games  of 
children,  makes  an  allusion  to  these  burthens  of  the  Ro^ 
man  clientship,  when  describing  the  duties  of  vassals  in 
the  middle  ages®^*. 

If  a  client  died  without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited'^: 
and  this  law  extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen;  the  power 
of  the  patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  general  patronal  rights.  Now  if  P.  Mae- 
nius  was  able  to  put  his  freedman  to  death  for  forgetting 
the  respect  due  to  his  house  ^^,  and  this  was  deemed  to  be 
justifiable  as  well  as  wholesome  severity;  we  may  infer 
that  the  patron  could  not  only  sentence  his  client  to  lighter 
pmalties  when  he  himself  was  aggrieved,  but  also  sat  in 
judgement  upon  him  when  accused  by  a  neighbour. 

There  was  a  mutual  bond  between  the  patron  and 
the  client,  that  neither  should  bring  an  accusation  or  bear 
witness  against  the  other,  or  give  senten<ce  in  court  against 
him,  or  in  favour  of  his  enemies :  this  looks  like  a  miti- 
gated form  of  the  old  law  of  compurgation.     The  duties 

826  Commentaries  n.  5.  p.  64.  The  feudal  aids  admitted  of  no  ex- 
emption in  three  cases:  for  ransoming  the  lord  out  of  captivity;  for 
knighting  his  eldest  son ;  and  for  portioning  his  eldest  daughter. 

26  On  this  right,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  perceived  by  Con- 
nanuB,  see  Reiz  in  his  Preface  to  Nieupoort's  Ritus  Roman,  p.  xii. 

27  Valerius  Maximus  vi.  1.  4. 
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ot  the  patron  toward  the  client  were  more  sacred  than 
those  toward  his  own  kin^^^.  Whoever  trespassed  against 
his  clients,  was  guilty  of  treason,  and  devoted  to  the  in-* 
femal  gods ;  that  is  to  say,  outlawed,  so  that  any  might 
slay  him  with  impunity*  It  is  probable  that  the  pontiff, 
as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  to  which  the  cry  of  the  in- 
jured party  was  raised,  devoted  the  head  of  the  offender. 
To  bring  a  charge  before  a  civil  tribunal  was  impossible : 
its  interference  would  have  perverted  and  destroyed  the 
whole  relation;  which  could  not  exist  at  all,  or  must 
admit  of  being  abused.  Still  this  abuse  must  have  been 
threatened  with  fearful  punishment :  for  to  imagine  that 
the  patricians,  who  in  their  dealings  with  the  plebeian^ 
neither  respected  equity  nor  compacts  ratified  by  oaths, 
should  have  let  obligations  which  were  merely  coQscien* 
tious  keep  them  such  kind  fathers  toward  their  clients^ 
^  many  are  not  even  to  the  children  of  their  body, 
would  be  a  silly  dream  of  a  golden  age,  such  as  never 
existed.  They  were  no  better  than  those  knights  of  the 
middle  ages,  whose  virtues  have  been  extolled  by  igno-* 
ranee  and  falsehood ;  they  who  are  charged  by  a  respect- 
able contemporary  with  robbing  the  soccager  of  his  sub- 
stance, as  though  he  were  a  bondman,  because  they  could 
do  it  with  impunity,  since  there  was  no  judge  between  tbeni 
And  the  poor  man  except  God.  As  if  they  ought  not 
also  to  have  treated  the  bondman  with  kindness  P 

Among  the  privileges  which  the  Ramnes  are  said  to 
have  claimed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  patricians, 
according  to  a  narrative  which  assuredly  represents  their 
relation  to  the  Luceres,  one  is  that  of  receiving  strangers 
as  clients  ^^.  Still  less  then  would  they  allow  this  right  to 
the  plebeians :  yet  when  distinguished  men  rose  lip  in 
the  latter  order,  who  could  afford  protection  and  redress, 

8M  GellittB  y.  IS.  xx.  1.    The  classical  passage  on  the  patronship  is 
the  well  known  one  in  Dion^fsius  n.  9,  IQ. 

s»  IMonysius  n.  69:    BepairtvtoBai  njpM  r£v  iicriXvttov, 
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arid  grant  plots  of  ground  to  be  held  at  wiH,  clients  at- 
tslched  ihemselves  to  these  as  well  as  to  the  patricians. 
Until  the  plebeians  obtained  a  share  in  the  consulship  and 
In  the  usufruct  of  the  domains,  free  foreigners,  with  few 
exceptiotis,  must  needs  have  applied  to  the  first  order ;  in 
which  however  there  may  have  been  many  with  scarcely 
a  client :  and  so  long  patn^m  and  patrician  were  coexten- 
sive tern4s. 

P^haps  they  were  also  synonymous :  for  the  notion 
that  the  pafres  were  so  called  from  their  paternal  care  in 
assigning  plots  of  arable  land  to  the  poor,  as  it  were  to 
their  own  children  ®^^,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  ancient  times ;  although  perhaps  even  this  explanation 
is  still  too  artificial.  For  the  name  may  possibly  have 
been  otiJy  a  simple  title  of  honour  used  in  addressing  the 
ancient  citizens,  whether  in  the  senate  or  the  assembly  of 
the  curies  ^K  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  senators ; 
on  the  contrary  the  patrea  are  mentioned  even  by  Livy 
along  with  the  senate :  and  wherever  he  speaks  of  the 
ymmger  patree  ^,  he  conceives  them  to  stand  in  opposition 

830  Patrea  senatores  ideo  appellati  sunt,  quia  agroram  partes  attribu- 
ebant  tenuioribus,  perinde  ac  libens  propriis.  Fest  Epit  completed  by 
the  help  of  the  fragmei^ 

31  In  the  solemn  lines^.Dum  domus  MnetB  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet,  imperuimque  pater  Romanus  habebit^  l!he  words  pater  Roma* 
nu8  designate  a  Roman  citizen^  in  the  language  of  very  early  times* 
Pence  also  pat^r  famiUas,  which  was  used  ftt  times  to  mean  ndthing 
more  than  a  citizen. 

32  The  seniores  and  juniores  patrum  are  often  placed  in  opposition 
by  Liyy^  from  the  banning  of  the  plebeian  disturbances  until  after  the 
decemvirate;  the  former  being  represented  as  inclined  to  conciliatory 
measures^  the  latter  as  more  obstinate  and  violent  Several  limes^  as 
well  during  the  first  disturbances^  as  in  the  affair  of  Csso  Quinctius, 
we  find  a  like  statement  on  the  same  occasions  in  Diohysius ;  whence  it 
is  clear  that  they  both  met  with  it  in  the  Annals.  Both  of  them  sup- 
posed these  jMi^e9  to  be  senators^  differing  in  temper  according  to  their 
^ges:  but  they  must  certainly  have  been  mistaken.  The  dry  old  Annals 
can  never  have  indulged  in  such  delineations  of  character :  but  they 
may  have  related  from  traditions^  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  ouries 
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tp  tjbe  seqate.  3y  the  usage  of  later  times  indeed  ^ 
wprd^  was  gX^a4uaUy.!r6s(]^ted  roore  and  more  to  the  sena- 
$p]?s ; .  and  c^Y^n  thos^  writers  w}io  do  npt,  entirely  .exclude 
the  wider  meaniiig,  and  who  themselves  fluctuate  in  their 
practice,  are  still  always  inclined  to  interpret  their  autho* 
^ties  in  .the  narrower. 

Julius  Caesiu:  and  Augustus  raised  c^tain  families 
to  the  pfttHciate ;  because  so  many  of  the  houses  had  be- 
come extinct,  or  had  been  merged  ampng  th^  Ipiv^er  orders 
from  th^ir  poverty,  jpr  had  voluntarily  passed  ove;  to  the 
cpimnonalty,,  that  there  were  no  longer  perspns  enough  to 
fill  the  priestly  offices  according  to  an^cient  usage.  Now 
the  fifty  families  which  were  th^n  still  remaining^  were 
certainly  an  old. nobility  in  every  respect;  and  since  those 
rulers  mixed  them  up  \^th  the  most  illustrious  families 
among  the  plebeian  nobless,  both  Dionysius  and  Livy 
were  hereby  prepared  to  consider  the  patriciate  as  a  nobi- 
lity from  tj^e  first.  Two  centuries  earlier  Cincius,  whose 
weight  as.  an  authority  I  have  already  noticed,  had  come 
.tp  a  totally  different  conclusion;  .namely,  that  anciently 

had  often  shewn  itself  more  headstrong  than  the  senate^  which  had  the 
charge  of  the  daily  administration^  and  could  not,  like  the  former,  re- 
ject a  meunre  without  iucuxring  my  xespoosibiiity.,  In  the  senate  tbere 
^wese  only  the  seniors^  men  iddio  1^4  pissed  the  ^e  of  military  servjjce: 
all  the  juniors  sat  in  the  curies :  so  indeed  did  those  seniors  who  had 
no  seats  in  the  senate ;  but  their  number  was  small,  and  the  name  of 
(he  assembly  was  not  determined  by  them.    The  follovdng  instance  te 
Ae  most  dedsiye:  L.  Furiosand  C.  Manlius>  when  accused,  circum^ 
eunt  iordidati  non  pkbem  nmgis  qmm  jutiiores  patrum :  u.  54.    This 
can  never  mean  a  mere  part  of  the  senate :  it  is  inoonceivable  that  the 
accused  should  have  neglected  those  very  sensors  whose  age  and  autho- 
rity ware  the  greatest    Compare '  also  n^  S8.  m.  14. 15.  66,    The  meanr 
ing  Livy  asagned  to  the  phrase  is  the  leas  dubious,  since  in  n.  28  he 
.even  talks  of  minmtAa  qyiaque  natu  patrum.    However  the  most  proba- 
ble supposition  is,  that  both  the  historians,  being  misled  by  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  .misunderstood  who  in  aU  these  passages  were  the 
mineres,  spoken  of  in  the  ancient  books :  for  that  word  was  ciertainly 
also  used  to  signify  young  men :  as  majares  audire,  minari  ^cere,  Comi- 
pare  note  1143.  .  , 

833  Dionysius  u  85. 

x2 
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all  freebom  citizens  were  called  patricians  *^.  This  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  plebs : 
even  then  however  the  number  of  freebom  men  among  the 
clients  must  have  been  considerable.  What  is  strictly 
accurate  in  the  comparison,  seems  to  be — and  perhaps  it 
was  so  exprest  by  Cincius,  whose  meaning  we  can  merely 
collect  from  the  abridgement  of  an  abridgement — ^that  the 
patricians  formerly  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Romans,  their  clients,  as  the  tribes  of  the  ingenui 
did  in  his  days  to  those  of  the  libertini.  They  were  the 
true  citizens:  just  as  in  Germany,  even  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  member  of  a  house  and  a  burgher  were 
equivalent  terms :  and  so  we  need  not  have  any  scruples 
excited  in  us  by  the  want  of  a  class  to  occupy  a  middle 
Btation  between  them  and  thdr  dependents.  Nor  are  we 
to  be  startled  at  there  being  three  hundred  houses,  which 
would  be  an  incredible  number  for  the  nobility  of  a  small 
state:  nor  again  is  it  any  objection  to  this  number,  that 
the  patrician  gentile  names  which  we  meet  with,  that 
IS,  in  the  Fasti,,  are  very  much  fewer.  For  even  sup- 
posing, what  must  have  been  far  from  the  truth,  that, 
when  the  Tarquins  were  banished,  the  complement  of  the 
houses  was  full,  the  consulate  was  unquestionably  open 
but  to  a  small  portion  of  them,  although  every  one  was 
eligible  to  it.  In  all  aristocracies  a  few  families  alone 
are  illustrious  and .  powerful :  an  incomparably  greater 
number  continues  needy  and  obscure,  or  becomes  so :  such 
was  the  case  for  instance  at  Venice.  The  latter  die  off 
unobserved,  or  they  lose  themselves  among  the  common 
people,  like  the  nobility  in  Ditmarsh  and  Norway:  some  of 
the  Roman  families  too  renounced  their  patriciate  of  their 
pwn  accord,  and  went  over  to  the  plebs  ^^ :    in  other  cases 

834  Fest  Epit  y.  Patricios.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  passage 
that  Cincius  mistook  the  nature  of  the  termination,  and  fancied  he  saw 
iflere  in  it 

»  This  was  called  the  transitio  ad  plebem :  with  r^ard  to  which  it 
is  true  that  in  later  times  there  were  also  a  niunber  of  fables  invented 
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the  same  effect  followed  from'  marriages  of  disparagement, 
before  the  right  of  intermarriage  between  the  two  orders 
was  established  by  the  Canuleian  law.  Atnong  the  patridan 
houses  of  this  kind,  which  never  occur  iii  the  Fasti,  are 
the  gens  Racilia  and  Tarquitia  ^^ :  so  are  the  Vitellii : 
and  since  the  names  of  the  older  plebeian  tribes  resemble 
the  gentile  names  in  form,  and  in  several  instances  arcf 
common  to  them  with  patrician  houses,  it  is  also  exceed-^ 
ingly  probable  that  there  was  a  gens  Camilia,  Cluentia, 
Graleria,  Lemonia,  Pupinia,  Voltinia^^/ 

If  patres,  and  its  derivative  patriciiy  were  titles  of 
honour  for  individuals,  the  name  of  the  whole  class,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  appears  to  have 
been  Celeres.  That  this  was  the  name  of  the  knights, 
is  recorded  :  as  it  is  also — ^which  indeed  is  clear  from  the 
very  nature  of  all  the  constitutions  of  antiquity— -that 
the  tribes  x>f  Romulus  had  tribunes  ^^:  and  since  the  tri- 
bunate of  the  Celeres  is  said  to  have  been,  a  magistracy  and 
a  priestly  office,  it  is  palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the 
captaincy  of  a  body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  any  such 
guard,  it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
numerous  clients  residing  on  their  demesnes*  The  trU 
bunes  of  all  the  three  tribes  were  certainly  at  once  leaders 
in  the  field  and  magistrates  and  priests  in  the  city ;  just 
as  a  curion,  in  lus  character  of  centurion,  which  moreover 
was  his  name  in  the  army,  was  captain  over  a  hundred 

by  plebeian  vanity :  and  accordingly  this  must  certainly  be  the  true 
reading  instead  ofapkbe  transitioned  in  Cicero  Brut  16.  The  instance 
of  L.  Minucius  is  given  by  Livy  iv.  16,  and  Pliny  xvra.  i. 

836  The  great  Cincinnatus  was  married  to  a  Racilia  before  the  Ca- 
nuleian law :  L.  Tarquitius  was  master  of  the  horse  during  his  dictator- 
ship. 

9^  The  Vestal  virgins  in  ancient  times  were  patricians  no  less  cer* 
tainly  than  the  priests.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  names  ascribed  to 
those  who  are  mentioned^  such  as  Verenia,  Canuleia,  Opimia,  Orbinia, 
is  too  slippery  ground  to  build  on.  '  . 

38  For  the  former:  point  see  Pliny  xxxiii.  9 :  for  the  latter  Diony- 
sius  II.  7 :  Pomponius  1.  2*  ^  80.  D.  i.  2.  d^  brig.  jar. 
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in  the  Romulian  legum  ^^ :  but  amoog  the  three  the  tri- 
bune of  the  principal  tribe  must  have  enjoyed  peculiar 
distinctions ;   and  himce  we  only  fmd  martion  of  <me  ^. 

■  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  symptom  of  the  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  prevalent  in  the  Greek  states  of  his  time,  that 
measures  were  carried  by  masses ;  by  the  aggr^ate  num« 
bar  of  heads,  and  not  by  the  votes  of  the  several  orders : 
the  subjects  however  then  Open  to  their  deliberation 
were  so  trifling,  that  it  was  nearly  indifferent  in  what 
manner  they  were  decided  upon.  In  earlier  times  it  was 
a  jMrindpIe  in  every  legislation,  whedier  the  Ibrm  of  go- 
vemment  was  aristocratical  or  democratical,  that  the 
weight  of  any  individuaTs  vote  and  his  liabilities,  eqpe^ 
daBy  to  military  service,  should  be  proportioned  to.  the 
number  not  of  the  whole  community,  but  of  the  corporal 
tion  he  belonged  to :  so  that  every  precaution  Was  taken 
to  prevent  the  mob  from  turnmg  the  scale;  and  the 
more  numierous  a  man^  corporation  was  in  comparison 
with  the  rest,  the  lighter  were  his  burthens  and  the  less 
important  his  vote.  The  same  principle  prevailed  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  middle  ages  founded  on  houses  and 
guilds.  Now  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome  the  question 
was,  whether  the  tribes  or  the  curies  were  to  be  the  imits, 
in  taking  the  votes  of  the  whole  body.  But  if  the  tribes, 
when  only  two  of  them  as  yet  possessed  the  right  of 
voting,  had  differed  in  opinion,  they  would  have  stood  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other  in  a  manner  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace :  and  after  the  third  order  was  added  to 
them,  it  would  have  felt  itself  placed  on  an  inferior  foot- 
ing, if  both  the  higher  orders  gave  their  votes  against  it. 
YlThen  the  question  was  to  do  away  with  witiquated  but 
still  burthensome  privileges,  the  third  class  might  be 
unanimous  in  its  determination,  and  four  tenths  in  each  of 
the  first  two  tribes  might  agree  with  it :   all  would  be  in 

839  Patonus  in  Lydus  de  Magistr.  i.  9. 

40  I>ion3^iu  however  is  an  exception  to  this;  in  n.  64  he  speaks 
of  the  tribuTd  Cderum,  like  the  other  priests,  as  a  college. 
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vain.  This  was  obviated  by  taking  the  votes  according 
to  curies ;  and  the  remedy  Was  complete,  when  these  were 
no  longer  called  up  in  any  stated  order,  so  that  the  major 
houses  should  take  precedence  of  the  Luceres,  but  in  one 
settled  by  lot :  this  however  was  probably  a  later  inno- 
vation* 

No^i^  as  there  is  no  doubt,  tbut^  the  families  sprung 
frqm  marriages  of,  disparagement,  anid  the .  clients,  shared 
in  the  sacred  rites  of  the.  curies— ;.jpn^,iiiay  be  ^t  tp 
think  it  probable  that  bpth.thpserjcl^^ses  likewise  took 
part  with  the  patricians  in  theii^  comitia.  The  notion 
that  fbreigners  were  adjnitt^  to  .the  franchise,  of  the 
curies,,  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  afterward  to  that  of 
th^  centuries,  does  not  now  need  to  be  refitted. 

.  When  we  consider  the  pervading  principle  of  the  instir 
tution,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive,  that  th^  votes 
taken  in  the  curies  should  have  been, those  of  the  indi- 
vidual members,  and  not  those  of  the  hpuses  wMch  wex^ 
their  component  units:  and  that  the  latter  was  actually 
the  way  of  voting,  seems  to .  be  attested  by  an  express 
statement  of  an  anciept  author  **.  Were  ilfds  so,  it  may 
have  been  nearly  indifferent  to  the  patricians  as  a^  body, 
so  long  as  their  relation  to  the  other  citizens  continued 
to  be  substantially  the  same,  whether  the  inf^rioj:  members 
of  their  houses,  had  votes  or  not :  for  the  clients  wei^e  not 

841  If  w^  suppose  that  among  the  number  of  the  extinct  patrician 
houses  there  was  a  gens  Scribonia,  of  which  only  a  plebeian  family 
remained^  it  becomes  less  surprising  that^  when  the  plebeian' nobility 
had  far  outstept  the  patrician^  and  a  great  many  plebeians^  from  causes 
'which -.will  be  explained  fiuNher  on^  had  been ^ admitted,  to  -a  share 
in  the  religious  worship  of  the  curies^  a  Scribonius  was  made  curio 
maximus. 

42  Lsliiis  Felix  in  Gellius  xv.  27.  Cum  ex  generibus  hominum  suf- 
f^agium  feratur^  curiata  comitia  esse.  Here  too  genus  is  equivalent  to 
gens:  see  note  807.  It  matters  not  as  to  the  main  point  that  hominum 
must  certainly  be  a  wrong  word;  the  mistake  too  is  one  for  which 
Gellius  can  hardly  be  made  answerable  :  his  text  is  still  in  want  of  an 
able  critic.  * 
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at  liberty  to  ▼ote  ugainst  their  patrons ;  and  so  the  only 
effect  would  have  been,  that  in  every  gens  men  of  influ- 
ence would  have  exerted  a  preponderance  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  their  xrlients,  over  those  who  could  confer 
no  protection.  As  to  families  springing  from  marriages 
of  disparagement,  they  rise  up  only  by  slow  degrees^ 

But  although  it  would  not  have  been  irreconcilable 
with  the  interests  of  the  order,  to  admit  such  votes  un- 
deir  such  circumstances;  still  it  would  have  been  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  spirit  of  an  aristocracy;  which, 
'as  was  the  case  at  Venice,  requires  an  equality  within  its 
own  body  between  the  poorest  and  the  richest  noble,  an 
absolute  inequality  between  evwy  noble  and  every  ple- 
beian :  to  such  an  aristocracy  it  must  have  been  worse  than 
a  stumbling-block,  had  the  vote  of  L.Tarquitius  told  for  no 
more  than  that  of  a  client  to  one  of  his  rich  gentiles.  And 
the  above-mentioned  supposition  becomes  altogether  inad- 
missible, when  we  consider  the  changes  that  time  would 
make  in  the  state  of  things.  The  example  of  all  ages 
and  places  teaches  us,  that,  so  long  as  purity  of  lineage 
was  insisted  upon,  the  patrician  families  in  the  houses 
must  have  been  rapidly  decreasing.  If  the  newly  risen 
plebeian  families  and  the  clients  had  voted  in  a  house,  they 
would  have  retained  possession  of  its  vote,  even  though 
not  a  single  patrician  were  any  longer  to  be  found  in  it: 
and  among  the  three  hundred  many  must  have  been  re- 
duced to  this  state  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  **^ : 
so  that  the  patricians  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
the  preponderance  even  in  their  own  comitia.  Still  more 
unfavorable  to  them  would  have  been  the  result  of 
voting  in  the  curies  by  poll. 

The  houses  in  their  political  character  being  essen- 
tially patrician,  the  definition  of  Lselius,  just  referred  to^ 

943  That  this  would  unavoidably  be  the  case^  will  be  dear  to  every 
cxne  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  provincial  nobility^  wherever 
proofs  of  pedigree  are  required. 
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though  it  may  not  be  an  absolute  proof  that  none  but 
{>atricians  appeared  in  the  comitia  of  the  curies,  certainly 
establishes  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  that  they  formed 
the  main  part  of  those  assemblies.  Moreover  the  further 
account  of  the  same  La&lius,  founded  on  Labeo,  stated, 
that  the  comitia  of  the  curies  were  convoked  by  a  lictor, 
those*  of  the  centuries  by  a  homblower  *** :  and  Dionysius 
says  that  the  patricians  were  summoned  by  a  messenger 
by  name,  the  people  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn  **.  Thus 
we  find  that  Labeo  and  Dionysius  agree  in  unequivocally 
designating  the  curies  as  the  assembly  of  the  patricians. 
The  same  identity  appears,  on  comparing  the  account  of 
Livy,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  assigned  places  for  seats 
round  the  circus  to  the  patres  and  the  knights,  with 
that  of  Dionysius,  who  says  he  assigned  them  to  the 
curies  *^. 

In  order  however  to  give  a  complete  and  perfectly 
decisive  proof  of  this  important  proposition,  I  will  here 
anticipate  a  topic,  the  proper  place  for  which  lies  some- 
what further  on,  where  I  shall  be  obliged  to  recur  to  it. 

The  most  important  piece  of  information  on  the  Roman 
constitution  contained  in  the  newly  discovered  fragments 
of  Cicero^s  books  on  the  Republic,  is,  that,  after  the 
kings  had  been  elected  by  the  curies,  they  had  still  to 

844  In  Gellius  xv.  27.  Curiata  comitia  per  lictorem  ciiriatum  calari, 
id  est  conyocari;  centuriata  per  comicinem.  Thus  far  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former  were  ctUata,  convoked :  and  as  the  patrician  absolved 
himself  from  his  gens  by  the  detestatio  sacrorum  and  disposed  of  his 
property  by  will  in  the  presence  of  the  populus,  so  the  plebeian  did  the 
same  before  the  exercitus.  But  the  account  of  the  matter  in  Gellius  is 
confused. 

A5  Dionysius  n.  8.  tov9  fjiev  irarpiKiov^  oirore  ho^eie  toT?  /Saai' 
Xevat  avyKoXeiv,  ot  KtjpvKe^  ef  oVo/uaToc  T€  koi  warpodev  dvriy6p€VO¥* 
70i/9  he  hfifXOTiKovf!  vtrfjperat  Tiv€^y  ddpvoi  Kepaat  jBocioi^  efA/SvKaptSv^ 
T€?,  ewi  Ttt?  €KK\ri<ria^  (Tvvrjyov,  The  mention  of  the  kings  here  only 
means  that  the  practice  belonged  to  times  long  past;  and  the  comitia 
of  the  curies  became  extinct  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
46  See  below  note  893. 
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apply  to  the  same  curies  for  the  imperitMny  the  refusal  of 
which  would  have  made  their  election  void®*^.  Cicero 
had  the  means  of  knowing  this  from  the  books  of  the 
pontiffs  and  augurs ;  and  extraordinary  as  it  may  sound, 
that  the  same  assembly  had  to  decide  twice,  and  could 
annul!  its  own  election  by  the  second  decision,  he  asserts 
most  distinctly  that  such  was  the  case.  Nor  was  the  asser- 
tion t^uperfluovis  even  in  his  time;  -/or  Dionysius  and  Livy 
both;  of  them  assivoae  that  the  ass^ublies  must  have  beei| 
two  different  ones,\a^  was  the  case  after  the  time  of 
Servius  TuUius.  The  decting  :  assembly  is  taken  by 
both  to 'be  the  people;  the  confirmative  one  is  called  by 
the  former  the  patriciians,  by  die  latter  the  pairea^^ :  by 
which  term  he  probably  meant  the  senate;  which  was 
necessarily  a  party  to  every  decree  of  the  curies;  though 
possibly  in  this  place  also  he  had  the  patricians  in  view, 
at  least  indistinctly,  as  he  had  elsewhere  more  frequently 
than  such  a  sense  is  assigned  to  him.  At  all  events 
every  reader  will  see,^  without  need  of  many  words  to 
prove  it,  that  what  Cicero  calls  the  lew  curicUa  de  impcr 
rioy  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  atictoritas  patru/m 
in  Livy,  afi^  the  confirmatipn  by  the  patricians  in  Dio- 
nysius. 


847  De  Re  p.  n.  13.  (Numa)  quamquam  populus  curiads  eum  comi- 
tiis  r^em  esse  jiisseraty  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit. 
17.  Tullum  Hostilium  populus  regem  comitiis  curiatis  creavity  isque  de 
imperio  suo — populum  consuluit  curiatim.  18.  Rex  a  populo  est  Ancus 
Martius  constitutus;  idemque  de  imperio  suo  l^em  curiatam  tulit. 
20.  Rex  est  creatus  L.  Tarquinius — bisque  ut  de  suo  imperio  l^em  tulit, 
&c.  Also  of  Ser.  Tullius;  21.  populum  de  se  ipso  consuluit,  legem  de 
imperio  suo  curiatam  tulit. 

48  Dionysius  n.  60.  Tm¥  iraTpucmv  iwiKvpaaavTUv  Ta  ho^aina 
rf  ir\tj$€t,  Livy  1. 17.  decrevenint,  ut,  cum  populus  regem  jussisse^ 
id  sic  ratum  esset,  si  patres  auctores  fierent  In  this  form  Numa's  elec- 
tion is  conducted.  22.  Tullum — ^regem  populus  jussit,  patres  auctores 
fkcti.  32  Ancum  Martium  regem  populus  creavit,  patres  fiierunt  auc- 
tores.   41.  Servius  injussu  populi,  voluntate  patrum  regnavit. 
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And  thus  it  is  now  further  clear  that  the  auctoritas 
patrum^  which,  until  the  Msenian  law,  was  indispensable 
to  the  validity  of  elections,  was  nothing  else  than  the 
leco  curiata  de  imperto,  which  even  the  dictators  were 
forced  to  obtain.  But  those  patres  were  the  patricians ; 
they  are  called  so  most  distinctly  **^ :  history  cannot  sup- 
ply a  more  conclusive  proof,  than  this  for  the  identity 
between  the  comitia  of  the  curies  and  the  assembly  of  the 
patricians. 

849  Liyy  vi  4t9,  when  L.  Sezdus  was  elected  consul:  ue  is  quidem 
finis  certaminum  fait.  Quia  patricii  se  auctores  futuros  negabant,  prope 
secessionem  plebis — ^res  venit^  &c.  Sallust  in  the  speech  of  C.  Lidnius 
Macer^  p.  97S.  Virilia  iUa  quo— libera  ab  auctoribua  patriciis  suffira- 
gia  nugores  vestri  paravere.  Here  Sallust  must  certainly  have  been 
making  use  of  a  speech  actually  composed  by  the  learned  antiquary 
Macer.  Dionysius  writes  with  regard  to  a  transaction  substantially  the 
same^  in  one  place^  vi.  90^  tov^  irarpmov^  veiaavTe^  eviKvpioaat  Ttfv 
ctpXn^  '^fi(pov  ivepefKavra^,  in  another^  x.  At^  at  ^paTpai  Ttjp  y]/^fpov 
ivij)€pov<rt»^-^to  which  I  shall  advert  again  when  I  come  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  tribunes  of  the  people:  see  note  1363.  Here  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  some  Roman  writer:  I  would  wager^  of  the  same  Macer; 
for  Pionysius  himself  had  no  clew  in  this  labyrinth.  Of  the  patri- 
cians too  in  the  strictest  sense  is  it  said  in  the  Declamation  pro  Domo 
14.  (38.),  that,  should  they  become  extinct,  the  republic  would  be  in 
want  of  flamens,  SaHi,  and  so  on,  and  of  the  attdares  eenturiaiarum  k 
curiatorum  oomUierum.  Here  ihe  half-anformed  rhetorician  betrays 
himself:  he  had  probably  read  the  passages  X^fit  quoted  from  Cicero's 
books  on  the  Republic  (note  847)  :  and  he  did  not  reflect  that  in  Cice- 
ro's days  there  were  no  other  curiate  comitia  than  the  mere  formal  as- 
semblies for  confirming  elections. 
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THE  SENATE,  THE  INTERREXES, 
AND  THE  KINGS. 


The  contemporaries  of  Camillus,  though  they  had  a 
firmly  rooted  belief  in  the  legends  about  Romulus,  would 
have  laughed  at  any  one  who,  as  the  most  intelligent  men 
did  three  centuries  after,  should  have  represented  the 
institution  of  the  senate  as  a  measure  of  policy  issuing 
from  the  free-will  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  In  all  the 
cities  belonging  to  civilized  nations  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  senate  was  a  no  less  essential  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  state  than  a  popular  assembly :  it  was 
a  select  body  of  the  elder  citizens :  such  a  council,  says 
Aristotle,  there  always  is,  whether  the  constitution  be 
aristocratical  or  democratical :  even  in  oligarchies,  be  the 
number  of  sharers  in  the  soverainty  ever  so  small,  certain 
counsellors  are  appointed  for  preparing  public  measures  ^^. 

That  the  Roman  senate,*  like  the  Athenian  one  esta- 
blished by  Clisthenes,  corresponded  to  the  tribes,  has 
already  been  explained:  but  we  may  go  further,  and 
affirm  without  hesitation,  that  originally,  when  the  number 
of  houses  was  complete,  they  were  represented  immediately 
by  the  senate,  the  number  of  which  was  proportionate  to 
theirs.  The  three  hundred  senators  answered  to  the  three 
hundred  houses,  which  was  assumed  above  on  good  grounds 
to  be  the  number  of  them :   each  gens  sent  its  decurion, 

850  wp6/3ov\oi,  procuratori,    Aristotle  Polit.  iv.  15. 
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who  was  its  alderman,  and  the  president  in  its  by-itieet- 
ings,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate.  The  Spartan  yipovre^ 
were  eight  and  twenty,  a  singular  number ;  but  since  the 
two  kings  along  with  the  rest  made  up  thirty,  it  may  be 
explained  according  to  the  same  hypothesis.  There  were 
thirty  houses  represented  ^^,  the  Agiads  and  Eurypontids 
by  the  kings :  thede  names,  when  the  descent  of  the  two 
houses  from  twins  had  become  an  article  of  popular  belief, 
were  derived  from  certain  alleged  descendants  of  those 
mythical  brothers  **. 

That  the  senate  should  be  appointed  by  the  kings  at 
their  discretion,  can  never  have  been  the  original  institu-' 
tion.  Even  Dionysius  supposes  that  there  was  an  elec- 
tion :  his  notion  of  it  however  is  quite  untenable,  and  the 
deputies  must  have  been  chosen  at  least  originally  by  the 
houses,  and  not  by  the  curies. 


851  These  thirty  senatort  corresponded  to  the  number  of  days  in  a 
month.  In  the  Roman  number  of  three  hundred  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  days  in  the  ten  montha  of  the  cyclical  year:  in  that  of  the  Attic 
houses  to  those  in  the  solar  year  of  twelve  months.  See  note  817.  The 
numbers  in  the  political  institutions  of  antiquity  were  never  arbi- 
trary ;  and  when  we  find  an  unusual  one,  we  are  naturally  curious  to 
inquire  its  meaning.  From  a  like  reference  I  would  explain  the  singu« 
lar  number  of  the  council  of  One  Hundred  and  Four  at  Carthage  (Aris- 
totle PoliUDU  11.).  This  is  twice  the  number  of  the  weeks  in  a  year: 
such  a  distribution  of  time,  wholly  independent  of  the  celebration 
of  the  sabbath,  would'  seem  to  have  been  common  to  the  Pheniciaiis 
with  their  neighbours,  and  to  have  been  the  basis  of  a  political  division, 
as  the  months  were  among  thie  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  no  nation  is 
such  a  scheme  more  probable,  than  in  that  which  raised  altars  to  the 
Year  and  the  Month,  and  pwd  divine  honours  to  them,  as  to  other 
abstractions:  this  is  related  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gades  by  Eustathius, 
on  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  453,  from  iElian. 

Si  The  two  royal  houses  were  not  quite  equal — oiKtrj^  cwV  t^«  iJwo- 
Zeearepri^,  says  HercKlotus  (vi.  51)  of  Demaratus -^  and  perhi^  the 
tribes  of  houses  never  were  so  at  the  first  The  three  Argive  royal  houses 
in  mythical  story — ^that  of  Anaxagoras,  of  Bias,  and  of  Amythaon — 
were  invented  in  order  that  in  like  manner  they  might  stand  for  the 
three  tribes*  > 
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^  The  sdiate  Was  diyided  into  decuries:  each  of  these 
corresponded  to  a  cury.  -.  When  the  state  was  without  a 
kiligy  ten  senatoi^  presided  ot^  it  during  the  intenreign : 
the  mode  of  proceeding  on  these,  occasions  is  another  of 
the  points  on  which  the  accounts  given  by  our  historians 
■ar^  contradictory:  and  no  wonder;  for  no  such  magis- 
trate had  then  existed  within  the  las(  three  centuries^ 
.According  to  Livy,  when  there  were  but.  a  hundred 
senators,  one  was  nominated  in  each  decury.  These  to- 
gether formed  a  board  of  ten,  each  of  whom  enjoyed  the 
iregal  power  and  its  badges  as  interrex  for  five  days; 
if  no  king  was  created  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days, 
the  rotation  began  anew.  Dionysius  on  the  other  hand 
states,  that  the  two  hundred  patres,  of  whom  the  senate 
was  composed  at  the  death  of  Bomulus,  were  divided  into 
twenty  decuries,  and  that  one  of  these  was  chosen  by 
lot  as  the  interregal  board;  and,  when  their  time  had 
.expired,  another.  Plutarch  finally, ,  taking  the  number  of 
<  senators  at  a  hundred  and  fifty,  says  nothing  of  any  de- 
curies, but  relates  that  the  royal  power  went  round  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  so  as  not  to  remain  more  than  half  a 
day  and  half  a  night  with  each ;  and  then,  if  the  people 
still  continued  without  a  king,  the  rotation  commenced 
anew^^.  This  last  account  falls  with  the  hollow  basis 
on  which  it  rests,  the  number  he  assigns  to  the  senate: 
and  Dionysius  was  thinking  of  the  Attic  prytanies,  and 
assumed  that  all  the  senators  must  have  stood  on  an 
.  equality*  InXivy^s  statement  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Ramnes ;  and  we  see  the  decern  primi^ 
the  ten,  each  of  whom  was  the  first  in  his  decury**:  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  its  favour. 

8S3  There  was  to  be  sure  an  interreign  in  the  year  701 :  but  all  pK>- 
ceedings  at  that  tune  were  arbitrary  and  lawless^ 

04  Liyy  1. 17.   Dionysius  n.  57.    Plutarch  Numa,  c.  8. 

»  The  expression  of  Dionysius,  ror«  Xayovai  lUa  m-ptarot^  dwd- 
Smkov  ap-^^eiv,  shews  that  he  found  the  phrase  decern  primi  in  the 
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The  senate— and,  so  long  as  the  right  of  election  was 
e^cerc^ised  .by  one 'tribe  alone,  the  decuries  of  that  tribe-— 
agreed  among  themselres  on  the  person  to  be  proposed 
by  the  mterrex  to  the  curies ;  whose  power  was  confined 
to  accepting  or  rejecting  him.  It  was  a  rogatiany  as  in 
the  case  of  a  law;  and  hence  tke'interrex  is  said  rogare 
regem,  to  put  his  acceptance  to  the  vote.  In  this  way  is 
the  citation  of  Numa  «Mi  Ancus  related:  as  to  Servius 
TnllittS,  he  iB  said  to  have  usurped  the  throne  without  a 
previous  election  by  the  senate^  Afterward  the  same 
syistem  continues  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  consular 
elections :   and  so  does  the  use  of  the  word  rogctre. 

When  the  king  had  been  accepted,  his  inauguration 
tDbk  place,  in  order  to  give  him  the  immediate  sanction 
of  tlie  gods ;  and  there  may  perhaps  have  bisen  a  time  of 
honest  credulity  when  adverse  auguries  Would  be  a  ground 
for  piroceeding  to  a  new  election*  l&ven  this  however  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  the  new  king  the  ftiH  power,  the 
imperium:  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  invested 
with  it  by  a  specific  law,  which  he  himself  proposed,  and 
the  rejection  of  which  would  have  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  dignity.  The  origin  of  this  practice  seems  to  have 
been,  that  in  very  ancient  times,  though  the  Quirites  were 

Aimalfu    Unless  he  had  meant  to  indieate  this,  he  would  have  written 
^oT^  irptiron  Xa'^ovat  Bexa. 

866  Dionynus  n.  58.  wpov^etpio'avro  (o/  m-pecfivrepoi  /3ov\evTaiy 
*-^No/yiair*  M9  Zi  TOVT*  c3o{6v  avToih,  ovyKaXov^t  to  wXijBo^  eh 
iKk\ri^/av  ko^  vape\M¥  i^  adriiv  6  tot€  fi€<rofiaa'tXev^  k.  t.  X. 
in.  SO.  ij  ik€&ofiatri\€io9  dpysj  alpetrcu  fiaeikia  "Aykot^  iwiKvpn<r<Mi^ 

TO^  hi  TOV  htjpLOV  Tci    ho^aVTO  Tp    /SovXp  K.  T.  X.    IV.  8.  OVK    d(tOVVT€^ 

^t6»  TvXXtov)  iavT^  fxtiyaw^va^ai  /9a<riXiKff  y  i^oviriawy  fAf/re  /SovXrii 
yl/ri<pta'afAevfi^,  fAijTe  TtSv  aXXuv  Tmv  nard  vofiov  iwiTiXevBivrav, 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  account  of  Numa's  election,  which  I  have 
not  transcribed  here,  it  looks  as  if  the  interrex  proposed  the  candidate 
for  the  kingship  of  his  own  authority :  but  this  semblance  is  dispelled 
by  the  way  in  which  the  election  of  Ancus  is  represented.  Pionyuus 
however  was  perhaps  somewhat  inattentive  to  What  he  was  saying. 
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to  hold  the  office  in  turn,  the  election  rested  with  the 
Ramnes;  after  which  however  it  was  requisite  that  the 
person  elected  should  be  approved  of  by  the  other  order ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  curies  of  the  two  tribes  confer- 
ring the  imperium^  On  the  elevation  of  the  third  tribe, 
it  was  in  like  manner  fair  that  its  curies  should  be  sum^ 
moned  to  express  their  acceptance,  when  the  election  had 
been  completed  by  the  other  two.  An  institution  of  this 
sort  will  outlive  the  causes  that  produced  it ;  one  is  how- 
ever disposed  to  se^k  for  reasons  why  it  was  maintained 
when  the  election  was  carried  on  by  'all  the  curies  con- 
jointly. It  may  either  have  been  that  the  person  nomi- 
nated had,  like  the  Greek  magistrates,  to  undergo  a  scru- 
tiny and  prove  that  there  was  nothing  rendering  him 
unable  or  unworthy  to  enter  upon  his  office ;  and  the  dele* 
gated  examiners  were  to  make  their  report  on  the  subject 
to  the  curies  ^^ :  or  the  intrusting  so  great  a  power  was 
deemed  by  free  men  a  measure  so  grave  and  hazardous^ 
that  they  reserved  themselves  the  power  of  deliberating 
upon  it  twice  over.  The  latter  was  Cicero^s  view,  even 
with  regard  to  the  annual  and  limited  magistracies  ^^ 
As  the  curies  however  could  not  come  to  a  vote  on  any 
matter  which  was  not  brought  before  them  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  there  must  have  been  such  a  decree  in  this 
case  also:  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  first  choice  was 
made  originally  by  only  a  part  of  the  senate,  there  would 
be  the  same  ground  for  this  second  decree  as  for  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  curies.  When  these  had  ceased  to 
exist  except  as  a  mere  name,  the  senate  still  retained  the 
power  of  refusing  its  assent:  owing  to  this  it  was  compelled 

857  This  would  be  the  province  of  the  pontiffit;  because  the  kings 
had  so  important  a  share  in  the  divine  service:  and  the  preliminary 
scrutiny,  the  ZoKifiaaia,  could  certainly  belong  to  none  but  those  who 
TCK  apy^d^  dirdcai  ocax  dvaia  tk  ^  Oepaireia  Oeuv  dvaKeiraif  xai  rov^ 
Upevs  airavra^  i^erd^ovatv,  Dionysius  n.  73.  Moreover  they  pre* 
sided  in  the  comitia  of  the  curies. 

« 

SB  de  1.  agr«  n.  U*  (36-) 
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to  express  its  acceptance  previously  to  the  matter  being 
proposed  to  the  people ;  and  the  continuance  of  this  for- 
mality misled  Livy  into  supposing  that  the  patres  who 
had  to  give  their  assent  in  the  earliest  ages,  were  the 
senate. 

The  law  of  the  curies  invested  the  king  with  all  the 
power  he  needed  as  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  army ; 
and  with  authority  to  hold  courts  and  appoint  judges  ^^. 
The  extent  of  this  prerogative  cannot  possibly  be  defined : 
tlius  much  however  I  consider  to  be  certain;  that  the 
celebrated  lew  regia  concerning  the  emperors,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  was  no  other 
than  the  law  which  granted  the  vmperitim.  to  the  kings; 
though  with  alterations  as  well  as  additions.  A  law 
which  had  been  proposed  by  a  king,  was  a  lew  regia; 
not  so  one  which  related  to  conferring  regal  power  on 
such  as  were  not  kings.  The  table  concerning  the  ifttr- 
peritwi  of  Vespasian  is  a  law,  not  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate ^ :  though  under  the  emperors  any  comitia  but  such 
as  were  mere  forms,  like  those  of  the  curies,  are  out  of 
the  question.  It  must  have  been  in  the  Papirian  code 
that  the  formulary  by  which  the  imperium  was  granted 
to  the  kings,  was  preserved. 

The  kingly  office  at  Borne  in  its  power,  prerogatives, 
and  restrictions,  resembled  that  of  the  heroic  age  in  Greece: 
it  differed,  in   being  a  magistracy  granted  only  for  life. 

859  Judicia,  qua  imperio  corUinebantur ;  which  in  those  days  cannot 
possihly  have  heen  defined. 

60  Since  this  was  written  I  have  found  out  that  this  law  had  ah-eady 
heen  recognized  hy  Emesti  to  he  the  fed?  curiata  de  imperio,  Excurs.  ii. 
in  Oberlin's  Tacitus,  vol.  II.  865.  His  scruples  ahout  ite  genuineness 
would  have  vanished  at  the  first  sight  of  the  original ;  or  if  he  had  heen 
aware  that  it  was  already  known  in  the  time  of  the  glossc^aphers,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  twelve  tahles.  Owing  to  this  it  was  carried  to 
the  Lateran,  as  a  relic  of  ancient  Rome. 

Y 
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The  king  had  the  absolute  command  of  the  army,  and 
was  the  priest  who  offered  sacrifices  for  the  nation :  when 
within  the  city  he  must  have  been  tKe  only  person  entitled 
to  convoke  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  to  lay  measures 
before  them:  but  laws,  and  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
were  determined  upon  by  the  citizens  ^^;  though  there 
could  be  .no  precise  limits,  to  the  power  of  a  success- 
ful and  favorite  prince.  He  had  the  right  of  punishing 
the  disobedient  with  corporal  penalties  and  fines:  an 
appeal  however  lay  from  such  sentences  to  the  assembly 
of  the  citizens  ^^ ;  a  privilege  which  we  cannot  conceive 
to  have  been  enjoyed  by  any  but  the  patricians.  Every 
ninth  day  the  king  held  his  court  ^^r  to  his  tribunal 
belonged  the  adjudication  of  property  and  persons,  th^ 
protection,  of  legal  possession' ;  in  a  word  every  thing 
that  was  subsequently  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  praetor,  even  the  assigning  a  judge;  if  he  chose 
however  to  determine  causes  in  person,  be  might  do  so. 
His  power  over  residents  within  the  pale*,  and  over 
all  that  did  not  belong  to  the  houses  of  the  citizens, 
had  no  bounds,  any  more  than  that  of  a  dictator. 
Booty  and  land  acquired  in  war  were  at  his  absolute 
disposal,  so  far  as  the  claim  of  the  citizens  to  the  usu- 
fruct did  not  stand  in  his  way.  A  part  of  the  con- 
quered territory  fell  to  the  share  of  the  crown;  which 
had  extensive  demesnes  attached   to  it,  cultivated  by  its 

861  Dionysins  n.  14.  vi.  66* 

62  Provocationem  etiam  a  regibus  fuisse  declarant  pontificii  Hbri, 
significant  nostri  etiam  augurales.  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  31.  See  below^ 
note  1176. 

63  Macrobius  i.  16.  Tusci  nono  quoque  die  regem  suum  saluta- 
bant,  et  de  propriis  negotiis  consulebant  -  The  feelings  which  the  recol- 
lection of  this  usage  kept  alive,  were  probably  the  occasion  of  the  separa- 
ting the  nones  and  the  nundines :  Macrob.  i.  13 :  not  the  fabulous  cause 
assigned  for  it.    See  notes  721  ^  i910. 

*   See  the  text  to  note  961. 
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vassals®^*,  and  supplying  it  with  riches  and  with  a  de- 
voted train.  Over  the  administration  of  the  pontifical  law 
the  king  did  not  preside :  the  independence  of  the  augurs 
is  apparent  from  the  legend  of  Attus  Navius;.  that  of 
the  pontiffs  is  quite  as  unquestionable. 

884  Agrij  arvi  et  arbusti  et  pascui,  lati  atque  uberes,  definiefoantur, 
qui  essent  r^i,  colereiituTque  sine  regum  opera  atque  labore.  Cicero 
de  Re  p.  iv.  S. 
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It  was  from  the  books  of  the  pontiffs  and  augnrs, 
that  Livy.  took  the  formularies  for  the  solemn  proceedings 
of  the  Roman  law ;  formularies  which,  after  prevailing  for 
many  ages,  had  in  his  day  long  been  obsolete,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  which  was  traced  back  to  the  kings.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  from  this  source  he  derived  the  formulary  used 
in  trials  for  treason,  containing  the  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  that  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  had  found 
mention  of  in  the  pontifical  and  augural  books  ^®^:  nor  is 
it  more  doubtful  with  regard  to  those  which  were  used  in 
consecrating  a  king,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  pater  patra- 
tus  at  a  treaty,  in  those  of  the  fecials,  and  in  the  surrender 
of  a  city.  A  conjecture  about  the  nature  and  character 
of  these  books  may  be  hazarded  without  presumptuously 
prying  into  what  fate  has  forbidden  us  to  know.  We  can 
only  conceive  them  to  have  been  collections  of  traditions, 
decisions,  and  decrees,  laying  down  principles  of  law  by 
reporting  particular  cases®®:  and  thus  fragments  of  old 
poems  might  be  contained  in  them,  such  as  the  law  of 
treason  from  the  lay  of  the  Horatii. 

The  actual  narrative  of  the  times  of  the  kings  Livy, 
guided  by  his  poetical  feeling,  drew  mainly  from  Ennius : 
this  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  his  assuming  the  same 
period  for  the  duration  of  Alba,  which  is  presupposed  by 
the  chronology  of  that  ancient  poet  ^ ;  and  surely  it  cannot 

865  Above,  notes  687  and  862. 

M  As  was  done  in  the  eastern  collections  of  traditions,  and  even  in 
the  Pentateuch :  see  Numb,  xxxvi. 
67  Above,  pp.202  and  266. 
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have  been  a  mere  work  of  chance,  that  the  words  in  which 
Cocles  invokes  the  god  I'iber  should  be  so  nearly  the 
same  in  the  two  accounts  ®^,  He  could  not  have  selected 
more  judiciously:  and  so  long  as  the  history  of  Rome 
shall  continue  to  be  written,  the^  narrator  in  this  part 
has  no  choice  but  to  translate  Livy ;  *  or,  if  his  work, 
like  mine,  will  not  admit  of  such  details,  to  give  a  simple 
record  of  poems,  with  which  we  may  happily  presume 
every  one  to  be  familiar  in  Livy^s  excellent  representation 
of  them. 

If  any  one  looks  for  historical  truth,  arid  conBequently 
for  connexion,  in  the  story  of  the  first  ^ntury  of  Romei 
he  must  find  it  wholly  incomprehensible  that  Alba  should 
disappear  altogether  the  moment  the  city  is  founded. 
The  tradition  neither  tells  us  of  any  aid  sent  by  the 
mother  city  during  the  danger  that  threatened  Rome  ;  nor 
does  it  explain  how,  when  the  race  of  jOneas  became  ex- 
tinct with  Numitor,  Romulus  was  excluded  from  their 
throne.  Both  what  is  said,  and  what  is  hot  said  on  this 
point,  tends  to  establish  the  nature  of  those  accounts, 
whicli  are  given  us  for  historical.  Alba  and  Roma  were 
entirely  strangers  to  each  other:  in  the  legend  which 
relates  the  fall  of  the  former  city,  it  is  not  the  Silvii 
who  rule  there,  but  C.  Cluilius  or  Fufi^etius,  as  dictator, 
or  praetor. 

Mutual  acts  of  violence  had  been  committed,  by  the 
citizens  of  the  two  cities;  and  it  fell  out  that  both  were 
sending  embassies  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  same  time. 
In.  order  to  render  the  Albans  responsible  for  having 
unjustly  refused  to  make  atonement,  the  Roman  king 
detained  their  embassadors  by  festivals  and  banquets,  de- 
clining to  introduce  then^  into  the  senate;  until  the  Al- 
bans had  refused  to  deliver  up  the  offenders  to  the  Roman 

868  Tiberine  pater,  te  sancte  precor,  haec  arma  et  hun<5  inilitem  pro- 
pitio  flumine  accipias.  Livy  u.  10.  Teque,  pater  Tiberine,  tuo  cum  flu- 
mine  sancto.  Ennius,  p.  41. 
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envqys,  atid  theae  had  thereupon  declared  war  against 
Alba  ^^'  ^he  armies  of  the  two  cities  were  drawn  up 
Against  each  other  on  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  where  it  crossed 
the  Latin  way  and  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory^^: the  princes  came  to  an  agreement  to  avert  a 
battle  by  a  combat*  There  wete  in  each  army  three 
brothers,  of  the  same  age,  the  Horatii  and  the  Curia- 
tii;  their  mothers  were  sisters,  and  had  both  brought 
their  sons  into  the  world  at  a  birth  ^^.  The  ancient  narra- 
tors varied  in  calling  sometimes  the  Horatii,  and  some- 
times the  Curiatii,  Romans  or  Albans:  it  was  only  the 
later  historians  who  came  to  a  decision  on  this  point;   nor 

869  BeUum  in  trigesimum  diem  indixerant,  says  Livy :  according  to 
the  fecial  law  however  it  was  the  practice^  after  the  lapse  of  three 
respites^  each  of  ten  days^  (or  likewise  after  thirty-three  days)^  to 
declare,  that  it  was  now  time  for  the  elders  at  home  to  take  counsel^ 
whether  they  should  avenge  their  wrong  hy  war;  and  such  assuredly 
was  Che  account  the  ancient  poet  gave  in  this  place.  No  douht  the 
change  had  been  made  long  before  Livy's  time  by  the  annalist  he  fol- 
lowed, though  the  number  was  not  altogether  abandoned :  and  certainly 
it  was  startling,  that  thirty  days  should  have  elapsed,  without  the  Al- 
bans at  -Rome  hearing  of  the  dematid  made  in  their  city  by  the  fecials. 
However  what  need  had  the  poet  of  calculating  the  actual  distance? 
He  had  the  right  of  enlarging  it,  as  much  as  served  his  purpose :  just 
as  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  on  the  contrary  speak  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians  as  if  their  country  were  not  more  extensive  than  that  of  a 
small  Greek  people,  nay  of  a  single  city  with  its  domain. 

70  That  is,  near  Settebassi,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  milestone 
from  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  road  to  Frascati : .  for  the  Via  Latini^ 
which  was  much  older  than  the  Via  Appia,  led  in  those  days  to  Alba : 
see  above,  pp.  201,  202.  Let  those  who  go  along  that  road  think  of 
(he  Horatii  in  this  part  of  it  The  name  of  the  ditch  was  unquestion- 
ably derived  from  an  Alban  prinee :  for  the  sake  of  explaining  this 
nsime,  the  story  was  invented  that  the  armies  were  enjcamped  a  Icmg^  time 
in  this  place,  and,  since  Fufietius  appears  subsequently  as  the  prietor  of 
the  Albans,  that  Cluilius  died  here.  Th^  oldest  tradition  must  have 
r^resented  the  princes  as  coming  to  an  agreement  from  the  first  that 
they  would  meet,  each  attended  by  his  people,  at  the  borders  of  their 
territories,  and  leave  the  deciupn  of  their  quarrel  to  the  gods. 

7.1  Every  body  will  perceive  that  we  have  here  types  of  the  two 
nations,  regarded  as  sisters,  and  of  the  three  tribes  in  each  of  them. 
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is  there  any  better  authority  than  their  caprice  for  the 
opinion  which  is  now  universal,  and  which  I  too  shall 
follow,  that  the  former  were  Romans.  Two  of  the  Ho- 
ratii  had  fallen;  the  third  was  left  unhurt  to  contend 
against  three  wounded  foes,  and  by  craft  and  skill  over- 
came them.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  his  sister  met  him, 
and  cursed  him  in  her  despair,  on  seeing  him  conducted 
by  the  exulting  army,  and  bearing  aloft  the  spoils  of  the 
slain,  among  the  rest  the  embroidered  cloak  of  her  be- 
trothed which  she  herself  had  woven:  anger  seized  him, 
and  she  fell  by  his  hand.  The  judges  of  blood  condemned 
him  to  be  hung  upon  the  fatal  tree®^;  he  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  they  gave  him  his  life. 

For  the  compact  had  been,  that  the  nation  whose 
champions  should  be  victorious,  was  to  command  the  obe- 
dience and  service  of  the  other :  and  the  Albans  fulfilled 
it.  When  Fidense  however,  having  driven  out  or  over- 
powered the  Roman  colonists,  was  defending  itself  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Veientines  against  Tullus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  battle  that  ensued  the  Romans  stood  against 
the  Veientines ;  on  the  right,  over  against  the  Fidenates, 
were  the  Albans  under  their  dictator  Mettius  FufFetius^^. 
Faithless  and  yet  irresolute  he  drew  them  off  from  the 
conflict  to  the  hills:  the  Etruscans,  seeing  that  he  did 
not  keep  his  engagement  to  them,  and  suspecting  that  he 
was  threatening  their  flank,  gave  way,  and  fled  along  by 
his  line;  when  the  twofold  traitor  fell  upon  them  in 
their  disorder,  in  the  hope  of  cloaking  his  treachery.  The 
Roman  king  feigned  himself  deceived:  on  the  following 
day   the   two   armies   were    summoned,    to   receive    their 

872  The  phrase^  ain  argen  fwrdem  Baum  henken,  in  the  FriBian  laws, 
answers  to  infeUci  arbore  mispend^sre. 

73  Mettius,  not  Mettus,  would,  have  been  the  rejwling  in  Livy,  as 
well  as  in  Ennius — in  whom  it  is  to  be  pronounced  MHtied  Fuffetieo — 
and  in  the  Greek  writers,  unless  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  had 
been  disregarded.  The  proper  namep  of  the  Latins  resemble  gentile 
names  in  their  terminations ;  as  Octavius, 
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praises  and  rewards.  They  whose  courage  forsakes  them  in 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  plot,  will  surrender  themselves 
to  vengeance,  if  it  be  dissembled,  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
what  might  confirm  the  suspicion  that  such  a  plot  had 
been  formed.  The  Albaiis  came  without  their  arms,  were 
surrounded  by  the  Roman  troops^  and  heard  the  sentence 
of  the  inexorable  king ;  that,  as  their  dictator  had  broken 
his  faith  both  to  Rome  and  to  the  Etruscans,  he  should  in 
like  manner  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses  driven  two  oppo- 
site ways ;  and  as  for  themselves  and  their  city,  that  they 
should  remove  to  Rome,  and  that  Alba  should  be  des- 
troyed. It  was  carried  into  execution.  The  city,  being 
already  stript  of  all  its  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was 
surprised,  and  razed,  to  tjie  sound  of  trumpets®^*,  all  but 
the  temples. 

Tullus  assigned  the  Albans  habitations  on  the  Cse- 
lian :  and  this  is  a  point  the  legendary  history  of  Rome 
may  rely  on,  because  he  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Luceres.  Else  the  settlement  on  the  Cselian  was 
ascribed  by  other  stories  to  Tuscans;  some  placing  it  as 
far  back  as  under  Romulus,  and  others  again  much  later 
than  Tullus.  All  the  patrician  houses  that  deduced  their 
stock  from  Alba,  belonged  to  the  Luceres ;  even  the  Ju- 
lii :  and  the  fact  of  their  having  come  from  Alba,  I  hold 
to  be  historically  certain,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  Alba. 
But  the  war  which  terminated  in  that  fall  has  only  an 
indefinable  historical  foundation,  like  the  Trojan  war.  The 
probability  is,  that  Rome  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin 
towns  took  Alba,  and  that  the  allies  divided  the  territory 
and  the  people  they  had  conquered.  For  by  the  Italian 
law  of  nations,  which  in  such  a  case  of  a  total  destruc- 
tion would  also  be  the  law  of  nature,  the  Alban  territory 
must  have  become  the  property  of  thfe  conqueror:  yet  we 
find  it  in  the  possession  not  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Latins; 
here^  at  the  fountain  of  Ferentina,  b^lpw  Marino,  did  they 

874  Servius  on  /En.-u.  313. 
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hold'  their  national  assenlblies  ^^^.  Or  perhaps  Alba  may 
halve  been  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  not  by  Rome,  and 
the  Albans  who  retired  to  Rome  may  have  been  received 
there  as  refugees.  Thus  the  demolition  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  carrying  away  the  Fiesolans  to  her  pretended  daughter 
city,  is  the  earliest  point  that  passes  for  historical  in  the 
story  of  Florence.  The  interval  between  the  year  1008 
and  Machiavelis  less  by  near  150  years  than  that  which  was 
reckoned  between  TuUus  and  Livy ;  the  oldest  chronicles 
related  it:  and  now  the  Tuscan  critics  have  long  since 
proved  that  Fiesole  continued  to  exist  for  many  ages  after 
that  pretended  destruction  in  the  very  same  istate  as 
before. 

After  the  fall  of  Alba  begin  the  wars  with  the  Latins, 
who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Anio  in  a  semicircle  about 
Rome,  the  Tiber  forming  its  chord.  Of  that  war  with 
them,  which  Dionysius  relates  to  have  arisen  even  in  the 
time  of  Tullus,  in  consequence  of  Rome  pretending  to 
have  JEtcquired  the  supremacy  ascribed  to  Alba,  Livy  is 
ignorant.  He  does  however  mention  an  alliance  con- 
cluded under  that  king  with  the  Latins:  and  the  exist- 
encie  of  this  alliance,  as  a  confederacy  in  arms,  not  with 
the  Latins  alone,  but  also  with  the  Hemicans,  such  as 
that  formed  by  Sp.  Cassius,  is  implied  in  a  narrative  pre- 
served from  Varro,  which  has  a  historical  air^^.  .  It  re- 
lates that  the  troops  of  the  allies  under  generals  from 
Anagnia  and  Tusculum  encamped  upon  the  Esquiline, 
and  covered  the  city  whilst  Tullus  was  besieging  Veil ; 
and  this  war  is  connected  with  that  against  Fidenae,  just 
as  there  is  a  like  connexion  in  the  legend  of  Romulus: 
Livy,  who  passes  over  it  here,  nevertheless  seems  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  total  number  of  the  Veientine  wars^. 

87*  Livy  I.  50.  vn.  25.    Dionysius  seenis  to  confound  this  place  with 
the  Ferentinum  of  the  Hemicans. 

76  Varro  Rer.  Human,  vni.  in  Festus  v.  Septimontio. 

77  Septies  rebellarunt,  lie  says,  v.  4. 
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In  the  time  of  TuUus  the  Sabines  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in .  all  Italy,  next  to  the  Etruscans. 
Tullus  warred  against  them  with  success;  until  the 
anger  of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  sei^ice,  and 
at  the  decay  of  the  piety  inculcated  by  Numa^  was  an- 
nounced by  a  shower  of  stones  on  the  Albah  mount, 
and  by  a  pestilence-  The  king  himself  grew  sick,  and 
sank  despondingly  into  a  restless  superstition.  A&  the 
gods  persisted  in  their  silence,  and  would  not  grant 
him  any  sign  revealing  the  means  of  atonement, :  he  sought 
to  constrain  them  to  answer  by  Numa^s  mysterious  rites 
at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius:  but  an  oversight  in 
these  perilous  conjurations,  or  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
drew  down  a  thunderbolt  upon  him.  The  lightning  con- 
sumed the  king''s  corpse,  and  his  house,  together  with  all 
his  family.  A  reign  of  two  and  thirty  years  was  as- 
signed to  him. 

The  lay  of  Tullus  Hostilius  is  followed  by  the  narra- 
tion of  a  course  of  events,  without  any  marvellous  circum- 
stances, or  poetical  colouring:  by  the  founding  of  Qstia 
this  narrative  is  connected  with  real  history:  but  it  is 
referred  to  a  chronological  computation  in  which  the  tricks 
of  elaborate  falsifiers  are  most  dearly  apparent. 

Ancus  Marcius,  from  whom  the  plebeian  house  of  the 
Marcii  boasted  of  descending,  was  called  in  the  tradition 
the  son  of  Numa^s  daughter;  which  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  the  kings  alternately  from  the  Romans  and 
the  Quirites.  Mindful  of  his  ancestor's  example  he  ap^ 
plied  himself  to  the  reestablishmait  of  religion,  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect. .  He  had  the.  ceremonial  law^  so 
far  as  it  required  to  be  generally  known,  transcribed  upon 
tables,  which  were  fixed  up  in  public  that  all  might 
read  them :  and  indeed  it  may  easily  be  believed  to 
have  not  been  until  after  the  time  of  the  kings  that 
the  indispensable  observances  of  religion  were  converted 
by  the  pontifis  into  a  mystery  only  to  be  learnt  from 
their  teaching. 
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The  reign  of  Aneus  however  was  not  destined  to  be 
so  peaceful  as  that  of  Numa.  He  conducted  the  war 
against  the  Latins  victoriously.  He  took  Folitorium^  Tel- 
kna,  Ficana,  towns  lying  between  Rome  aiid  the  sea,  the 
Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Ardeatina,  and  compelled  their  in- 
habitants to  settle  upon  the  Aventine.  At  length  being 
alarmed. by  the  danger  of  Mediillia,  a  coirfederate  army 
assembled,  over  which  the  king  gained  a  bard-fought  vic- 
tory; whereupon,  as  the  tradition  says,  he  carried  away 
several  thousahd  Latiiis  to  Rome.  He  also  made  con- 
quests from  Veil,  and  acquired  some=  forests  on  the  sea^ 
coast  and  some  saltmarshes,  as  well  as  both  banks  of 
the  Tiber  down' to  its.  Hiouth;  here  he  built  Ostia,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  cblcHiies  which  the  historical  age 
recognized  as  having  been  presierved:  for  those  founded 
by  Romulus,  Fidense,  Crusiumdrium,  and :  Medullia,  ef«- 
&ted  this  character  by  their  rebellioh.  Ostia,  which  like 
them  enjoyed  the  C^rite  franchise,  was  the  harbour  of 
'Rome:  ships  of  considerable  sis^  could  in  those  days 
run  into  the  Tiber ;  the  mouth  of  which,  partly  through 
neglect,  and  partly  from  illjudged  erections,  has  now 
become  inaccessible,  even  'more  so  than*  those.of  the  other 
livers  that  discharge  into  the  Meditenranean.  He  built 
the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber^  aiid  a  fort  beyond  it  on  the 
Janiculum  as  a  bulwark  against  Etruria :  on .  the  other 
side  he  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  a  protection  of 
considerable  importance,  as  Livy  says,  for  such  parts  of 
the  dty  as  stood  low  and  were  exposed.  This  ditch^  a 
work  df  no  splendour  and  not  nientioned  by  any  other 
writer^  must  without  doubt  be  the  Marr^na,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  which  originally  perhaps  had 
been  conducted  into  one  of  the  little  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Tiber  below  Rome.  It  was  a  defense  for  the  open 
ground  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine®^®;  and  it 
drained  the  valley  of  the  Murcia,  while  it   supplied  the 

878  The  Vicus  of  Septem  Viae. 
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Campagna  with  water.  The  oldest  remaining  monufaient 
of 'Rome,  the  prison,  formed  out  of  a  stone-quarry  in  the 
Caj^itolihe  hill,  is  also  called  the  work  of  Anciis.  It 
was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  Forum,  the  place 
of  assembly  for  the  plebeians ;  and,  until  an  equality  of 
laws  was  introduced,  it  served  only  to  keejp  the  plebeians, 
and  those  who  were  below  them,  in  custody:  hence  ^ the 
construction  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sanie  king  to 
whom  the  first  establishment  of  the  plebeian  estate  is  re- 
ferred. The  original  common  law  of  the  plebs  wais  regarded 
as  the  fruit  of  his  legislation;  in  the  same  manner  ar the 
rights  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  were  looked  upon  to  be 
thie  laws  of  the  first  three  kings  *^^ :  and  because  all  landed 
property  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law  proceeded 
from  the  state,  and  on  the  incorporation  of  new  commu- 
nities was  surrendered  by  them,  and  conferred  back  on 
them  by  the  state,  the  assignment  of  public  lands  is  attri- 
buted to  Ancus  ®^.  Now  this  act  being  viewed  as  a  par- 
celling out  of  public  territories,  was  probably  the  cause 
which  led  the  plebeians  to  bestow  the  epithet  o{  good 
upon  him  in  the  old  poems :  as  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
have  been'  the  same  act  that  induced  Virgil  to  charge  him 
with  vanity  and  courting  popular  favour  ®^  They  who 
look  with  aversion  on  the  beneficent  and  kingly  work  of 
fostering  the  germs  of  new  rights  and  cherishing  them 
as  they  spring  up,  seek  for  the  source  of  such  conduct, 
not  in  that  generosity  of  mind  which,  while  it  respects 
the  rights  of  whatever  has  any  living  energy,  rejoices  in  the 
coming  forth  of  new  life,  and  shrinks  from  the  sight  of  tor- 
pour  and  decay,  but  in  impure  motives,  which,  it  is  true, 
may  give  birth  to  actions  not  dissimilar  in  appearance. 

The  ground  about  the  temple  of  Murcia,  between  the 
<^ircus  and  the  Aventine,  cannot  have  afforded  more  than 

879  See  note  763.  ao  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  18.   . 

«i  Bonus  Ancus.  Ennius  m.  p.  53.  Lucretius  ni.  1038.  Zonaras 
loo  say«:  ivteiKtj^  «oi/.  In  Virgil  on  the  contrary  he  r&Jactantior  Ancus 
-Vmwc  qu9que  jam  nimium  gaudens  popttlaribus  auris. 
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scanty  room  for  a  few  hundred  small  houses,  and  can 
never  have  been  sufficient  for  the  many  thousand  families 
that  Livy  speaks  of®** :  but  the  Annals  may  perhaps  have 
been,  justified  in  stating  that  even  thus  early  a  very  large 
number  of  free  Latins. were  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state.  Perhaps  however  this  was  not  effected  by  con- 
quest, but  by  a  voluntary  treaty ;  if  we  suppose  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Alba  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
Roine  and  Latium,  that  a  part  of  the  Albensian  and  a 
part  of  the  Priscan  Latia  towns  should  belong  to  Rome, 
while  a  new  state,  consisting  like  the  old  one  of  thirty 
towns,  was  formed  out  of  the  rest.  For  a  similar  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  by  these  states  on  two  several 
occasions  during  the  historical  age. 

Tjhe  new  subjects  could  not  be  admitted  into  a  new 
tribe,) as  the  Luceres  had  been:  for  by  the  reception  of 
these-  the  number  of  tribes  had  been  completed,  and  it 
could  not  be  exceeded:  they  constituted  a  community 
which  stood  side  by  side  with  the  people  formed  by  the 
members  of  the  thirty  curies,  as  the  body  of  the  Latin 
towns  had  stood  in  relation  to  Alba.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  plebs,  which  was  the  strength  and 
the  life  of  Rome ;  the  people  of  Ancus  as  distinguished 
from   that   of  Romulus^.      And   this   is   a  fresh  reason 

882  I.  33.   MuUis  millibus  Latinorum  in  civitatem  acceptis,  quibus> 
ut  jungeretur  Palatio  AveDtinus,  ad  Murcie  dats  sedes. 

83  The  words  in  the  concluding  strophe  of  the  hymn  of  Catullus, 
xgcxrv.  Sis  quocumque  tihi  placet  Sancta  nomine,  RomiUique  Ancique,  ut 
splita  es,  bona  Sospites  ope  gentem,  answer  to  the  formulary,  Quod  felix 
faustum  fortunatumque  sit  popuh  plebique  Romana.  It  was  Scaliger's 
piercing  eye  that  detected  the  true  reading  in  this  passage,  from  finding 
that  the  text,  before  the  editors  had  disfigured  it,  was  antique ;  out  of 
which  the  superficial,  always  easily  satisfied,  had  made  antiquam,  the 
reading  adopted  by  his  predecessors.  The  light  which  led  him  seems . 
to  have  been  that  of  grammatical  logic,  which  taught  him  that,  to  com- 
plete the  sense  of  the  passage,  another  coi\iunction  was  wanting  after 
Romulique :  at  least  I  do  not  know  of  any  trace  of  his  having  ever  set 
himself  to  solve  the  riddle  of  Roman  history.  But  there  was  no  region  of 
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for  Ancus  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
kings. 

phiklogical  research  that  he  had  left  unyinted;  and  that  whkh  is  fre- 
quently the  case  may  perhaps  m  this  instance  have  hefallen  him:  in  a 
mass  of  utter  confusion,  a  single  spot  which  others  have  overlooked, 
will  often  strike  an  ohserving  eye ;  hut  no  distinct  consciousness  of  it 
is  retained,  hecause  it  is  only  an  insulated  fragment  of  a  whole.  It 
recurs  to  the  memory,  when  anything  else  connected  with  it  is  any 
where  met  with :  hut  even  then  it  is  often  only  a  transient  light  which 
falls  upon  the  darkness;  and  even  he  on  whom  it  has  shone  forgets  what 
it  revealed  to  him. 
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THE  LAY  OF  L.  TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS 
AND  SERVIUS  TULLIUS, 


It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  ancient  lays  in 
their  original  form. spoke  of  Damaratus  as  the  father  of 
L.  Tarquinius :  but  Folybius  must  have  found  this  story 
already  extant  in  the  Roman  Ahnals*;  and  perhaps  it 
also  occurred  in  Ennius;  nay  even  in  the  later  .forms 
assumed  by  the.  old  poem,  when  the  tales  of  Zopyrus 
and  Feriander  were  woven  into  it.  Such  lays,  even  in 
the  hands  of  learned  bards,  are  perpetually  altering  their 
features,  shifting  und  changing  until  they  vanish  away. 

When  Cypselus,  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  dispa- 
ragement, uniting  with  the  cojmmons  had  overthrown  the 
oligarchy  at  Corinth,  and. 'was  taking  vengeance  on  the 
persons  who^had  aimed  at  his  life,  many  of  the  Bacchiads 
fled,  and  among  the  rest  Damaaratus*  Commerce  had  not 
been  esteemed  disreputable  among  the  Corinthian  nobi- 
lity ;  as  a  merchant,  Damaratus  had  formed  ties  of  friend- 
ship at  Tarquinii ;  he  settled  there.  He  brought  great 
wealth  with  him ;  the  sculptors  Euchir  and  Eugrammus, 
and  Clebphahtus  the  painted ^^^,  accompanied  him;  and 
along  with  the  fine  esrts  of  Greece  he  taught  the  Etrus- 
cans alphabetical  writing  ^^.  Renouncing  his  native  coun- 
try for  ever,  he  took  an  Etruscan  wife,  and  to  the  sons 
whom  she  bare  him,  gave  the  names  and  education  of  their 
own  land,  together  with  the  refinements  of  Greece.  One 
story  represents  him  as  having  obtained  the  government 

*  Polyb.  VI.  2.  884  Pliny  xxxv.  5.  43. 

85  Tacitus.  Annal.  xi.  14. 
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of  Tarquinii  ^^^ :  but  there  is  more  accordance  with  the 
.customs  and  laws  of  Etruria  in  the  other,  that  his  son 
Lucumo,  having  by  his  elder  brother's  early  death  become 
sole  heir  of  his  father's  riches,  and  being  encouraged  by 
his  wife  Tanaquil  who  was  initiated  in  the  national  art 
of  reading  futurity,  resolved  on  emigrating  to  Rome,  be- 
cause every  prospect  to  honours  was  closed  against  stran- 
gers among  the  Etruscans.  Her  expectations  were  con- 
firmed by  an  augury.  When  they  were  looking  from 
the  top  of  the  Janiculum  upon  the  Roman  hills  before 
them,  the  traveller's  bonnet  was.  carried  away  by  an  eagle 
into  the  air;  but  soon  he  stooped  again  with  it  and  re- 
placed it  on  the  head  he  had  bared.  At  Rome  Lucu- 
mo  was  welcome :  being  admitted  with  his  family  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  he  changed  his  name  into  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  to  which  Li vy  add^  Priscus.  His  courage,, 
the  splendour  with  which  he  lived,  his  liberality  and  pru- 
dence, gained  him  .the  favour  of  the  king  and  the. people:, 
the  former  appointed  hijn  guardian  to  his  sons ;  and 
when  the  throne  became  vacant  the  senate  and  citizens 
raised  him  to  it  with  one  accord. 

Of  the  wars  ascribed  to  L.  -  Tarquinius,  Dionysius,^ 
adopting  the  forgeries  of  very  recent  annalists,  has  given 
an  intolerable  newspaper  account:  for  the  purposes  of 
this  work  even  Livy's  dignified  brevity  goes  too  n^uch 
into  detail ;  and  it  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  them, 
to  stop  and  point  out  how  the  two  historians  contradict 
each  other  as  to  the  order  of  these  wars  and  their  events. 
According  to  Livy  it  was  by  the  Latins  and  Sabihes  that 
the  growing  power  of  Rome  was  obstinately  but.  unsuc- 
cessfully resisted.  Apiolse,  a  town  destroyed .  by  Tar- 
quinius, belonged  to  the  Latins ;  and  its  wealtk  was.  such, 
that  the  booty  enabled  him  to  exhibit  more  splendid  gamea 
than  the  city  had  yet  seen :  Corniculum .  too  was  demo- 
lished ;    and  Nomentum,  together  with  Ameriola,  Ctmeria, 

8M  Strabo  vm.  p.  378..  c. 
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Crustumerium,  Ficulea,  Medullia,  places  which  must 
have  lain  between  Nomentum,  Tusculum,  and  the  walls 
of  Rome*®^,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
One  or  two  of  these  towns  are  never  again  mentioned 
afterward.  The  Sabines  had  advanced  with  a  great  force 
to  the  gates  of  Rome:  the  Roman  horse  drove  them 
back:  their  camp  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio; 
Tarquinius  set  fire  to  their  bridge  by  means  of  burning 
rafts,  and  annihilated  their  whole  army.  Several  traditions 
are  connected  with  this  war ;  the  vow  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  institution  of  ornaments  for  boys  of  noble  birth :  the 
king^s  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was  invested  by  him  with 
a  golden  bulla  and  a  purple-bordered  robe,  for  having 
slain  one  of  the  foe. 

The  war  in  which  the  iEquians^  who  in  aftertimes 
became  the  indefatigable  enemies  of  Rome,  and  were  al- 
ready a  great  and  formidable  people^®,  were  subdued  by 
Tarquinius,  is  referred  by  Livy  to  the  second  king  of 
that  name^^.  Dionysius  says  nothing  of  this  quarrel: 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  relates  minutely,  how  at  first 
five  of  the  remoter  great  Etruscan  cities  were  induced  to 
send  aid,  which  proved  inadequate,  to  the  Latins;  and 
how  afterward,  when  the  Sabines  had  entered  into  a  truce 
for  several  years,  all  the  twelve  cities  to  the  south  of  the 
Apennines  united  their  forces  against  Rome,  but  after 
losing  a  battle  at  Eretimi  submitted  to  king  Tarquin- 
ius as  their  supreme  head,  and  did  homage  to  him  by 
presenting  him  with  the  badges  of  royalty,  the  splendour 

887  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  Romans  and  Sabines  could  come 
in  hostile  contact,  so  long  as  these  cities  continued  independent  and  in- 
tervened between  them. 

88  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  20.  Strabo  v.  p.  231.  a.  "Aikovoi  yeirovev- 
ovT€^  fAaXitrTa  toT?  Kvpiraifi*  tovtwv  toc  iroXei^  TapKvvio^  IlpiirKO^ 
c^eiropBtjae.     In  the  same  place  he  calls  Apiolie  a  Volscian  town. 

89  He  treats  it  indeed  as  a  matter  of  little  importance:  pacem  cum 
iEquorum  gente  fecit,  i.  65. 

Z 
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of  which  ennobled .  his  triumph  ®^^:  according  to  this  ac- 
count, iq  the  evening  of  his  days  he  was  the  acknowledged 
soverain  of  the  Etruscaqs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines^ 
With  regard  to  this  vast  extent  of  hia  dominions  nothing 
is  said  by  Cicero  or  by  Livy;  the  only  extant  Latin 
writer  who  speaks  .of  it,  is  Florus:  bjat  thus  much  is  recog- 
nized, by  all,  that  the  power  of  Rome  under  Friscus  rose 
far  above  what  it  hf^d  ever  been  before* 

.  His  victory  in  the  Sabine  war  was.  owing  to  his 
haying  doubled  the  number  of  his  cavalry :  in  confor-- 
mity  with  this  measure,  the  king  wished  to  double  the 
number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and  to  name  the  three 
new  ones  after  himself  and  two  of  his  firiends.  His  plan 
was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Navius;  who  repre- 
sented that  Romulus  had  acted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
auspice^  in  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  knights,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  auspices  could  warrant 
a  change  in  it.  Attus  by  descent  was  a  Sabine;  the  gilt 
of  observing  and  interpreting  auguries  was  the  endowment 
of  his  cQuntrymen ;  even  when  a.  boy  without  any  instruc- 
tion he  had  practised  the  art,  and  afterward  on  being 
taught  had  acquired  the  greate&t  knowledge  of  it  that  any 
priest  ever  attained   to®*.     In    all  probability   the  books  ' 

which  we  read,  word  his.  objections  less  peremptorily 
than  they  were  worded  in  the  original  legend:  in  which 
he  probably  declared  that  the  auspices  forbade  any  change. 
Tarquinius,  for  the  sake  of.  shaming  the  augurs,  or  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  as  Croesus  put  the  veracity  oi  the  oracles 

890  This  ceremony,  like  others,  was  adopted  by  Rome  from  the 
Etruscans,  whose  monuments  contain  representations  of  triumphal  pro- 
cessions. 

91  Dionysius  says,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  college  of  augurs.  Thi^ 
is  an  inference  which  his  ingenuity,  oi:  that  of  some  one  before  him, 
drew,  because  the  Augurs  were  patricians,  and  Attus  in  his  boyhood  had 
tended  his  father's  swine ;  as  if  a  poor  patrician  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  household  services  of  his  children.  It  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  the  ancient  legend  should  have  represented  the  most  renowned  of 
all  augurs  as  a  stranger  to  the  eoll^e. 
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to  the  proof,  commanded  him  to  divine  whether  what  he 
was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  were  possible  or  impossi- 
ble. When  Attus  had  observed  the  heavens  and  declared 
that  the  object  of  the  king^s  thoughts  was  feasible,  Tar- 
quinius  held  out  a  whetstone,  and  a  razor  to  split  it  with : 
the  augur  straightway  did  so.  ^he  whetstone  and  razor 
were  preserved  in  the  Comitium  under  an  altar%  beside 
lliem  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  stood  the  statue  of 
Attus,  a  priest  with  his  head  muffled. 

Yielding  to  this  omen,  the  king  abandoned  the  scheme 
of  establishing  any  new  centuries:  but  to  each  of  those 
established  by  Romulus  he  associated  a  second  under  the 
same  name ;  so  that  from  this  time  forward  there  were  the 
first  and  second  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceresc  The  writers 
who  state  that  the  equestrian  order  was  increased  to  twelve 
hundred,  take  a  century  for  a  hundred  horsemen,  and 
suppose  that  the  six  centuries  were  further  doubled  by 
the  same  king  after  the  JEquian  war®®*:  the  fact  they  refer 
to  however  was  nothing  but  the  union  with  an  equid  num- 
ber of  Latin  cavalry  in  the  field,  like  that  between  the 
infantry  of  the  two  nations. 

What  has  made  the  name  of  Tarquinius  ever  memo- 
rable, is,  that  with  him  begins  the  greatness  and  the 
splendour  of  the  city.  Oftea  the  legends  fluctuate  in 
ascribing  a  work  or  an  exploit  to  him  or  to  his  son :  but 
the  vaulted  sewers  by  which  the  Velabrum,  the  Forums, 
the  country  down  to  the  lower  Subura,  and  the.  valley  of 


882  This  throws  light  on  a  very  obscure  passage  of  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n. 
20.  Prioribus  equitum  partibus  secundis  additis,  m  ac  cc  fecit  equites, 
numerumque  duplicavit  postquam  beUo  iBquos  subegit  Livy  has  mis- 
understood the  fact:  yet  in  him  too  the  true  reading  is  1200^  not  1800: 
see  Mid  on  the  passage  of  Cicero.  For  there  is  little  difference  between 
d  and  a,  especially  in  the  uncial  character  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
in  the  plate  to  my  edition  of  Cicero's  fragments,  n«  3 ;  and  they^  would  be 
perpetually  mistaken  for  each  other,  but  that  diB&  consonant  m<^ccc 
in  the  Florentine  manuscript  comes  from  Maccc  (m  ac  cc)  as  it  stands 
in  Cicero. 

z  2 
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the  Circus,  till  then  swamps  and  lakes,  or  bays  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  were  drained,  are  in  most  of  them  called  the  ' 
work  of  the  elder  king ;  and  coupled  with  this  undertaking 
must  have  been  that  of  embanking  the  Tiber.  In  the 
valley  thus  gained  between  the  ancient  town  of  Roma  and 
the  Tarpeian  hill,  he  allotted  a  space  for  a  market  and  for 
the  mee:tings  of  the  people,  built  porticoes  round  it,  and 
gave  ground  to  such  as  wished  to  set  up  booths  and  shops 
there.  Betwixt  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  the  meadow 
redeemed  from  the  water  was  levelled,  land  converted  into 
a  racecourse:  each  of  the  curies  had  a  place  here  assigned 
to  it,  where  the  senators  and  knights  erected  scaJQPolds  to 
view  the  games  from*^^,  and  where  they  would  also  make 
room  for  their  clients.  He  surrounded  the  city  with  a 
wall  of  hewn  stone  after  the  Etruscan  manner,  or  at  least 
made  preparations  for  doing  so^^.  The  building  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  from  the  v6ry  foundation  is  ascribed  by 
the  earlier  narratives  to  the  last  king:  to  the  father 
they  only  attribute,  the  vow.  And  so  must  every  one  do, 
who  wishes  for  connexion  or  fancies  he  sees  history  in  lays 
and  legends;  else  the  building  would  have  rested  for  a 
number  of  years  during  the  whole  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius. 

These  works,  rivalling  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan,  can 
never  have  been  accomplished  without  oppressive  taskwork, 
any  more  than  those  of  the  Pharaohs  or  Solomon's.  To 
cheer  his  people  during  their  hard  service,  the  king  insti- 
tuted games ;  which  from  his  time  forward  were  celebrated 
annually  in  September,  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  or 
great  games.  Of  the  contests  which  drew  the  Greeks  to 
Olympia,    none    but   the    chariotrace    and     boxing   were 

893  Loca  divisa  patribus  equitibusque^  says  Livy  i.  35 :  ZieXwv  roi/v 
TOTToy?  ei9  TpioKovTa  (ppctrpa^,  €Kd<rTri  (fiparp^L  fioTpav  d'lrehoaKe  fiiav, 
Dionysius  m.  68.   .They  are  both  relating  the  same  thing.  * 

94  Dionysius^  m.  67,  says  i^okifxace'  Livy,  i.  38,  parcU.  The  tra- 
dition, we  may  be  sure,  was  not  thus  cautious :  the  reason  which  made 
the  historians  so,  is  clear  enough :  the  wall  of  Servius. 
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practised  by  the  Etruscans.  The  spectacle  was  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  people  of  Italy;  but^  the  contests  were  the 
business  of  hirelings  or  slaves :  if  a  freenoan  engaged  in 
them,  instead  of  being  immortalized  by  sculpture  or  in 
song,  and  of  becoming  the  pride  of  his  family,  he  forfeited 
his  honour  and  his  franchise.  The .  charioteer  and  the 
player  were  in  no  higher  esteem  than  the  gladiator.  Not 
that  the  Romans  clung  to  their  spectacles  of  all  kinds  with 
less  vehemence  of  pleasure  than  the  Greeks :  if  however, 
like  the  Greeks,  they  could  have  honoured  the  object  that 
excited  their  passions,  they  would  not  have  lost  themsielves 
in  that  extravagant  fury,  which  even  in  early  times  mad- 
dened the  factions  of  the  circus  in  behalf  of  their  despica- 
ble favorites.  But  the  chariotrace  was  not  the  only  amuse- 
ment at  the  Circensia :  there  were  alsp  the  processions,  the 
images  of  the  gods  borne  along  robed  in  kingly  garments, 
the  armed  boys,  the  wardances  and  the  ludicrous  imita- 
tions of  them*.  The  rites  of  religion  too,  which  till  then 
had  been  plain  and  simple,  were  clothed  with  splendour 
under  Tarquinius :  in  his  reign  bloody  sacrifices  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced,  and  adoration  to  have  been  first 
paid  to  representations  of  the  gods  under  human  forms. 

The  memory  of  this  king  was  honoured  and  cele- 
brated by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  sighed  under 
his  :heavy  yoke:  nay  the  sufierings  themselves  were' 
imputed  to  his  detested  son ;  although  neither  the  Forum 
nor  the  Circus  can  have  been  laid  out,  until  the  great 
sewers  had  been  built.  Still  more  favour  was  shewn  by 
after-ages  to  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  whom  another  legend 
gives  him  instead  of  the  Etruscan  Tanaquil :  the  Roman 
brides  reverenced  her  as  a  beneficent  enchantress^^^,  and  ai> 
industrious  housewife  diligent  at  the  loom®^,  just   as  the 

*  Dionysius  vn.  72. 

895  She  wore  a  magic  girdle :  hence  persons  in  great  peril  took  filings 

from  the  girdle  of  her  statue  in  the  temple  of  Sancus.    Festus  v.  Praedia. 

96  Probus  de  nominibus  p.  1400.  in  Grothofred.  Auct.  Ling.  Lat. 

Plutarch,  Quaist.  Rom.  xxx.  p.  271,  makes  her  wife  to  a  son  of  Tar» 

quinius. 
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blessed  days  of  Queen  Bertha  and  her  spinningwheel  are 
still  held  in  remembrance  among  the  Germans. 

According  to  the  tables  of  the  pontiffs  Tarquinius 
had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  when  his  glorious,  life  was 
terminated  by  assassination.  The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
had  long  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  and  usurper, 
whose  death  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  moun- 
ting the  throne.  They  were  not  quieted  by  seeing  that 
the  king  was  more  than  eighty  years  old :  for  there  was  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  approach  of  death  found  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  consciousness,  he  would  secure  the  succession  to 
his  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  whole  people.  In  those  days  princes  stiU 
acted  as  judges,  especially  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  for 
any  of  their  subjects  who  had  recourse  to  their  pater- 
nal authority.  Under  a  pretext  of  this  kind  two  mur- 
derers engaged  by  the  Marcii  obtained  an  entrance  inta  the 
king^s  chamber,  and  gave  him  a  deadly  wound. 

The  birth  of  Servius  Tullius  was  no  less  marvellous 
than  humble.  Ocrisia,  a  handmaid  of  the  queen,  and  one  of 
the  captives  taken  at  Corniculum,  was  bringing  some,  cakes 
as  an  offering  to  the  household  genius,  when  she  saw  an 
apparition  of  the  god  in  the  fire  on  the  hearth :  Tanaquil 
commanded  her  tcr  array  herself  as  a  bride  and  shut  herself 
.up  in  the  chapel.  She  became  pregnant  by  a  god:  by 
many  of  the  Romans  the  household  genius  was  said  to  be 
the  father  of  Seryius;  by  others  Vulcan.  The  former  sup- 
ported their  opinion  by  the  festival  Servius  established  in 
honout  of  the  Lares :  the  latter  by  the  deliverance  which 
the  god  of  fire  vouchsafed  to  his  statue^^^. 

jSuch  legends  are  always  far  older  than  those  which 
have  a  historical  air:  of  the  latter  kind  two  very  differ- 
jent  ones  became  current  on  the  descent  of  Servius.  Ac- 
jcording  to  the  one^,  his   mother  was  a  handmaid  from 

897  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  625.  ff.    Dionysius  iv.  2. 

(S8  In  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  21.  The  insinuation  that  Servius  was  pro- 
bably a  bastard  of  the  king,  is  an  instance  how  even  the  greatest  min^ 
xnay  be  betrayed  into  a  silly  absurdity. 
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Tarquinii,  his  father  one  of  the  king^s  clients,  he  himself 
when  a  child  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  The  other  had 
a  more  dignified  air,  and  was  caught  at  by  Dionysius :  it 
stated  that  at  Corniculum,  one  of  the  Latin  towns  to 
the  north  of  the  Anio,  dwelt  a  person  of  princely  bif^th, 
who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Servius  TuUius:  that  at 
the  taking  of  his  native  city  he  was  slain  along  with  all 
its  defenders:  but  that  his  widow,  then  far  advanced 
in  her  pregnancy,  was  carried  away  with  the  other  cap- 
tives to  Rome ;  where  she  was  assigned  to  the  queen  on 
account  of  her  iUustrious  rank,  was  treated  with  honour, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  boy. 

One  day,  as  the  child  was  sleeping  in  the  porch  of 
the  royal  palace,  his  head  to  the  horroiir  of  the  beholders 
was  seen  encircled  with  flames®^.  The  queen  Tanaquil 
forbade  theii*  being  extinguished:  for  the  Etruscan  pro- 
phetess recognized  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  foresaw 
that  the  boy  was  called  to  great  things:  when  he  awoke 
the  apparition  had  vanished.  From  that  time  forward  he 
was  bred  up  like  the  king'^s  own  child,  and  to  the  highest 
hopes.  Nor  in  more  advanced  life  did  he  ever  cease  to  be 
in  intimate  communion  with  the  higher  powers.  The  god- 
dess Fortune  loved  him:  she  compressed  within  his  life 
the  extremes  of  her  empire,  birth  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, the  possession  of  soverain  power  with  worthiness  to 
wield  it,  and  finally  an  unmerited  cruel  death :  she  visited 
him  secretly  as  his  spouse ^^,  but  under  the  condition  that 
he  should  cover  his  face  and  never  look  upon  her.  A  very 
ancient  gilt  wooden  statue  of  the  king,  the  face  of  which 
was  kept  covered  over  in  like  manner,  was  set  up  in  the 
temple  he  had  erected  to  his  goddess.      The  temple  was 

899  According  to  Valerias  Antias  this  happened  late  hin  in  life^  when 
he  had  fallen  asleep  after  sorrowing  long  for  the  death  of  his  wife  Gre- 
gania.  Plutarch  de  Fort.  Roman,  p.  323.  c.  This  Gegania  instead  of 
Tarquinia,  and  Ceecilia  instead  of  Tanaquil,  may  possibly  be  historical 
personages. 

900  Ovid  Fast.  vi.  577  ff. 
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once  consumed  by  fire;    but  the  statue  remained  unin- 
jured,  because  Servius  was  sprung  out  of  the  flames. 

In  his  early  years  the  city  and  army  found  him  the 
bravest  and  the  best  of  the  Roman  youth:  a  battle  had 
been  almost  lost ;  he  tossed  the  standard  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy^s  ranks,  and  thus  inspirited  his  soldiers  to  gain 
the  victory :  he  headed  the  armies  of  the  aged  king  with 
glory,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter. His  father-in-law  entrusted  him  with  the  exercise 
of  .the  government ;  and  when  Tarquinius  became  very 
old,  Servius  was  enabled  to  lighten  the  yoke  that  pressed 
on  his  subjects.  So  that  they  rejoiced,  when,  by  an  arti- 
fice frequently  practised  in  the  East,  it  was  announced  to' 
them  that  the  king'^s  wound  was  not  dangerous ;  and  that 
for  the  present  he  appointed  Servius  to  govern  in  his 
stead.  Had  an  interreign  taken  place,  the  senate  would 
have  had  the  power  of  keeping  the  election  of  Servius  from 
coming  to  the  vote :  as  it  was,  he  exercised  the  authority 
of  king,  without  any  election :  however,  when  the  death 
of  Tarquinius  became  known,  the  curies  invested  him  with 
the  imp^iitm^^;  and  afterward  he  did  homage,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  majesty  of  the  centuries,  by  calling 
upon  them  too  to  decide  whether  he  was  to  reign  over 
them.    . 

The  wars  of  this  king  are  far  the  least  important  part 
of  his  actions :  a  successful  one  against  the.  Veientines,  of 
which  Livy  makes  only  slight  mention,  is  magnified  by 
Dionysius  into  victories  over  the  whole  Etruscan  nation, 
which  after  the  death  of  Tarquinius  had  repented  of  its 
submission,  but  was  compelled  by  severe  defeats  to  resort 
to  it  a  second  time  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Indeed 
the  forgery  has  made  way  even  into  the  Fasti,  where  the 
pretended  triumphs  are  recorded  with  the  year  and  day 
of  their  occurrence. 

In  the  older  traditions  Servius,  next  to  Numa,  seems 
to  have  had  the  scantiest  portion  of  military  fame :    his 

poi  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ji.  21.    Dionysius  iv.  1%    * 
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great  deeds  were  laws;  and  he  was  named  by  posterity, 
says  Livy,  as  the  author  of  all  their  civil  rights  and 
institutions,  by  the  side  of  Numa,  the  author  of  their 
religious  worship.  The  constitution  attributed  to  him 
requires  an  explanation  that  must  be  kept  apart  and  re- 
moved without  the  circle  of  these  legends:  but  the  lays 
which  preserved  his  memory  in  freshness,  must  assuredly 
have  also  celebrated  his  paying  the  debts  of  such  as  were 
reduced  to  poverty,  out  of  his  royal  treasures ;  his  redeem^ 
ing  those  who  had  pledged  their  labour  for  what  they 
borrowed ;  and  his  assigning  allotments  of  land  to  the  free 
plebeian  citizens,  out  of  the  territories  they  had  won  for 
their  common  country  with  their  blood. 

Several  Latin  communities,  their  towns  having  been 
destroyed,  or  continuing  to  exist  only  as  marketplaces, 
were  at  this  time  a  component  part  of  the  Roman  people^ 
which  had  already  grown  into  a  nation:  and  this  nation 
was  leagued  by  treaty,  but  not  by  a  federal  union,  with 
the  Ls^tins  who  held  their  general  assemblies  at  the  foun- 
tain of  Ferentina.  Such  a  federal  union  was  effected  by 
Servius,  who  at  the  f»ame  time  obtained  the  supremacy 
in  it.  All  such  federations  among  the  ancients  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  at  some  common  temple:  the 
sun  and  moon,  Dianus  and  Diana,  were  the  divinities 
adored  by  the  Latins,  as  the  mightiest,  the  most  manifest, 
and  the  most  benevolent.  Accordingly  when  Servius  con- 
cluded a  league  between  Rome  and  the  thirty  towns  of 
the  Latins,  among  which  Tusculum,  Gabii,  Praeneste, 
Tibur,  Aricia,  Ardea,  were  at  that  time  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  confederates  combined  in  raising  a  temple  to 
Diana  on  the  Aventine,  the  principal  abode  of  such  La-- 
tins  as  had  newly  become  citizens  of  Rome.  The  tablet 
containing  the  record  of  the  league,  and  enumerating 
every  people  that  took  part  in  it,  was  erected  and  pre- 
served there :  and  perhaps  it  was  because  this  temple  was 
the  common  property  of  Rome  and  Latium,  that  the 
Aventine  was  not  included  within  the  pomoerium ;  neither 
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when  Servius  extended  it  by  incorporating  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Viminal,  nor  in  subsequent  enlargements^^. 

The  Sabines  too  joined  in  the  worship  of  this  temple'. 
A  yeoman  of  thiat  people  had  a  bull  of  prodigious  size  born 
among  his  cattle,  the  enormous  horns  of  which  were  pre- 
served down  to  very  late  times,  nailed  up  in  the  vestibule : 
the  soothsayers  announced  that  whoever  should  sacrifice 
this  bull  to  the  Diana  of  the  Aventine,  wpuld  raise  his 
country  to  rule  over,  her  confederates.  The  Sabine  had 
already  driven  the  victim  before  the  altar,  when  the 
Roman  priest  craftily  rebuked  him  for  daring  to  bflfer 
it  up  with  unclean  hands :  while  he  went  and  washed 
in  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  accomplished  the  sacrifice. 

The  legend  relates  that,  the  king'*s  ben^cent  and  wise 
laws  were  received  by  the  patricians  with  suUenness  and 
anger :  and  its  voice  may  well  be  believed ;  for  of  their 
descendants  but  a  very  few  were  inspired  with  the  wis- 
dom of  king  Theopompus,  who  comforted  his  repining 
queen  by  telling  her,  that  limited  power  is  the  more  last- 
ing. Strong  houses  belonging  to  the  nobles  in  strong  si- 
tuations within  the  city  excited  alarm  in  ancient  Rome,  as 
they  did  in  the  Italian  towns  during  the  middle  ages: 
thus  the  people  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  house  that 
the  consul  Valerius  was  building;  and  thus  the  Tuscans 
are  said  to  have  been  commanded  to  descend  from  the 
Caslian  hill.*.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  related,  that, 
when  Servius  was  building  on  the  Esquiline  and  took  up 
his  own  residence  on  that  mount,  he  would  not  allow  the 
patricians  to  fix  there ;  just  as  they  were  afterward  prohi- 
bited from  dwelling  on  the  Capitoline :  but  he  assigned  the 
valley  to  them,  where  they  settled  and  formed  the  Vicus 
Patricius^;    in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Pudenziana. 

90S  Gvellius  xm.  14. 
3  In  this  way  one  may  get  over  the  difficulty  which  that  acute  critic, 
Glareanus^  perceived  in  Livy  i.  45. 

*  Varro  de  1.  L  iv.  p.  14.  4  Festus  v.  Patricius  Vicus. 
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His  suspicion  was  not  unwarranted:  thus  much  may  be 
considered  as  historical,  that  they  conspiredwith  a  heinous 
rebel  against  the  venerable  king. 

The  royal  house  of  Rome,  says  Livy,  was  doomed,  like 
others,  to  be  defiled  by  tragical  horrours.  The  two  bro- 
thers, Lucius  and  Aruns,  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
were  married  to  the  two  daughters  of  king  Servius. 
Lucius,  capable  of  crime,  though  his  own  io^pulses  were 
not  strong  enough  to  urge  him  to  it,  was  united  to  a 
virtuous  lady ;  Aruns,  honest  and  sincere,  to  a  wife  of  a 
fiendish  character.  Enraged  at  the  long  life  of  her  aged 
father,  and  at  the  apathy  of  her  husband,  who  seemed 
ready,  when  the  throne  became  vacant,  to  resign  it  to  his 
ambitious  brother,  she  swore  destruction  to  them  both.  She 
seduced  Lucius  to  join  her  in  bringing  about  the  death  of 
his  brother,  and  of  her  own  sister :  without  even  the  bare 
show  of  mourning,  they  lit  their  marriage  torch  at  the 
funeral  pile :  Tanaquil  lived  to  endure  this  sorrow^^.  It 
seemed  however  as  if  the  criminals  were  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  object  of  their  crime :  for  Servius,  to  complete 
his  legislation,  entertained  the  thought  of  resigning  the 
crown,  and  establishing  the  consular  form  of  government^. 
Nor  were  the  patricians  less  alarmed  and  indignant  at 
this  plan :  for  they  saw  that  the  hateful  laws  of  Servius 
would  be  confirmed  for  ever,  if  consuls  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed after  the  manner  proposed  in  the  king's  commen- 
taries. When  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tarquinius  ap- 
peared in  the  senate  with  the  badges  of  royalty,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  insurgents  as  prince.  On  the  report  of  a 
seditious  commotion,  the  king  hiastened  undaunted  to  the 

905  Accoording  to  Fabius:  see  Dionysius  iv.  30;  where  he  vehe- 
mently finds  fault  with  Fabius  on  this  score,  because  according  to  the 
Annals  Aruns  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Servius. 

6  Livy  I.  48.  60.  Dionysius  iv.  40.  In  Huttfrch,  de  Fort  Roman, 
p.  383.  d,  Ocrisia  or  Tanaquil  exacts  an  oath  from  him  not  to  do  so : 
that  is,  she  foresaw  Tullia's  Crime. 
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senate-house;  and  standing  in  the  doorway  reprimanded 
Tarquinius  as  a  traitor:  the  latter  seized  the  weak 
old  man, .  and  threw  him  down  the  stone  steps.  Bleed- 
ing and  maimed  Servius  was  lifted  up  by  some  trusty 
attendants  and  led  away ;  but  before  he  reached  his  dwel- 
ling, the  tyrant's  sei*vants  came  up  with  him  and  murdered 
him  :  his  body  was  left  lying  in  its  blood. 

Meanwhile  Tullia  could  not  await  the  tidings  of  the 
result.  She  drove  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd  to  the 
senate-house,  and  hailed  her  husband  king :  her  transports 
struck  even  him  with  horrour;  he  commanded  her  to  return 
home.  In  a  street,  which  from  that  time  forward  bore 
the  name  of  Wicked^  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying 
before  her.  The  mules  shrank  back ;  her  servant  pulled 
in  the  reins ;  she  ordered  him  to  drive  on  over  the  corpse: 
the  blood  spirted  over  the  carriage  and  on  her  dress. 

According  to  another  legend  which  Ovid  has  worked 
up^^,  the  insurrection  of  Tarquinius  excited  a  fray  be- 
tween his  partisans  and  those  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  king ;  in  which  Servius,  while  flying  homeward,  was 
slain  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline  :  hence  the  bloody  corpse 
was  lying  before  the  carriage,  when  Tullia  drove  to  take 
possession  of  the  palace. 

Once  she  ventured  to  enter  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
where  the  honoured  statue  of  her  father  was  erected :  the 
statue  hid  its  face  from  the  looks  of  the  parricide*. 

The  people,  stunned  and  dismayed,  suffered  the  chains 
that  had  been  loosened  to  be  fastened  upon  them  again. 
Biit  when  in  the  funeral  procession  the  image  of  Ser- 
vius was  borne  behind  his  bier  in  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
every  virtuous  and  every  fierce  passion  was  kindled  by 
the.  beloved  features  thus  restored  to  their  sight:  an  in- 
surrection would  have  burst  forth  immediately ;  vengeance 
would  have  been  taken:  but  so  unstable  and  thoughtless 
IS  the'  populace,  its  rage  was  appeased  when  the  face  was 

«>7  Ovid  Fast.  vi.  598.  8  Ovid  Fast.  vi.  613. 
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covered  over^*^.  Yet  the  memory  of  Servius  continued  to 
live  very  long ;  and  since  the  people  celebrated  his  birth- 
day on  the  nones  of  every  month  — for  the  month  had 
become  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  but  that  he  was  born  on 
the  nones  of  some  month  was  agreed  by  every  tradition, 
— and  as  their  veneration  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
when  the  patricians,  having  become  sole  masters  of  the 
government  under  the  consular  form,  were  pressing  hard 
upon  the  commonalty,  the  senate  at  length  found  it  ne- 
cesssary  to  enact  that  the  markets  should  never  be  held 
on  the  nones,  lest  the  countryfolk  being  gathered  together, 
and  inflamed  by  present  oppression,  and  by  the  remem- 
brance of  better  times,  should  venture  upon  an  insurrec- 
tion, to  restore  the  laws  of  the  martyr  ^^ 

909  Oyid  Fast.  vi.  581.  Another  legend  followed  by  Idyy  related 
exactly  the  contrary ;  that  Tarquinius  forbade  the  burial  of  the  corpse^ 
saying  in  mockery,  Romuhis  too  went  without  funerai  rites ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  name  of  Superbtis  was  given. him.  They  who,  like 
Dionysius,  thought  such  conduct  too  unmannerly,  devised  a  way  of 
giving  Servius,  not  indeed  a  burial  suitable  to  his  rank,  but  at  all  events 

a  private  one. 

10  Macrobius  Saturnalia  1. 13. 
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IIXAMINATION  OF  THE  STORIES 


OF  L.  TARQUINIUS  AND  SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 


The  story  of  Damaratus  acquires  a  seductive  look 
of  historical  truths  from  the  positive  manner  in  which 
it  is  connected  with  Cypselus,  whereby  it  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  confirm  the  chronological  statements  with 
regard  to  L.  Tarquinius.  Now  could  it  be  asgumed  that 
the  story  was  transplanted  in  this  shape  out  of  native 
traditions  into  the  earliest  annals,  its  importance  would 
only  be  increased  by  the  gross  ignorance  as  to  the  aSairs 
of  Greece  displayed  by  the  annalists  even  so  late  as  in 
the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  and  by  their  manifest 
incompetence  for  devising  that  the  tables  of  the  pontiffs 
should  synchronize  with  the  history  of  Corinth.  Did  they 
not  even  consider  Dionysius  a  contemporary  of  Corio- 
lanus  ?  did  they  not  fancy,  running  off  into  the  opposite 
errour,  that  in  the  year  323  the  Carthi^nian  armies 
crossed  over  into  Sicily  for  the  first  time®^^? 

But  this  apparent  chronological  coincidence  stands  and 
falls  with  the  dates  assigned  to  L.  Tarquinius:  and  the 
only  foundation  for  these  is  a  piece  of  numerical  trifling. 
In  the  bare  empty  outline,  "which  is  clearly  an  invention, 
there  may  seem  to  be  such  an  agreement :  but  the  old 
Roman  story  was  enormously  at  variance  with  those  dates; 

911  For  the  former  pointy  see  Dionysius  vn.  I :  for  the  latter^  Livy 
iv.  39;  who  repeats  the  statement  without  a  scruple.  There  is  a  singular 
misimderstanding  here,  which  I  will  explain  in  the  second  volume. 
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and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  reconcilement :  what  looks 
lik^  one  has  only  been  effected  by  glossing  over  some 
things  and  distorting  others. 

All  the  Roman  annalists,  with  the  exception  of  Piso 
who  adulterated  what  he  found,  followed  Fabius  in  call- 
ing the  last  king  and  his  brother  Aruns  the  sons  of  the 
elder  Tarquinius,  who  died  during  their  childhood;  and 
this  account  was  adopted  by  Cicero  and  Livy :  Fabius  said 
no  less  ekpressly,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Tanaquil, 
and  that  she  outlived  Aruns.  This  harmonizes  exceed- 
ingly well  with  our  finding  that  CoUatinus  and  L.  Brutus, 
thefonrier  of  whom  is  described  as  the  grandson  to  the 
brother  of  the  elder  Tarquinius,  the  latter  as  the  son  of 
that  king^s  daughter,  are  of  the  same  age  with  the  sons 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus:  and  this  strikes  so  deep  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  story,  that  the  refinements  of  Piso 
and  Dionysius  destroy  all  manner  of  connexion  in  it,  and 
entail  the  necessity  of  still  more  falsifications  than  they 
themselves  had  any  notion  of,  in  order  to  restore  even  a 
scantling  of  sense  and  unity. 

It  was  the  easiest  of  all  possible  historical  controversies, 
to  shame  old  Fabius  by  calculating  that  Tarquinius,  if,  as 
the  Annals  gave  out,  he  came  to  Rome  at  latest  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Ancus,  must  at  least  have  reached  his 
eightieth. year  when  he  was  murdered,  and  that  Tanaquil 
cannot  then  have  been  under  her  seventy-fifth ;  so  his 
having  left  children  of  tender  age  behind  him  was  out 
of  the  question ;  and  moreover  that,  if  Aruns  died  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  Servius,  his  mother  must  then  have  been 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old.  With  Fabius  indeed 
Dionysius  n^ight  argue  on  the  premises  of  the  chronology 
admitted  by  both :  but  the  old  poet  would  have  replied 
to  him :  My  good  friend !  who  told  you  that  I  count 
like  the  pontiffs  ?  Were  I  to  reckon  a  period  of  eighty- 
two  years  for  the  two  reigns  of  Tarquinius  and  Servius, 
and  to  trouble  myself  about  what  the  Annals  say  concern- 
ing the  year  when  the  Lucumo  came  to  Rome  and  that 
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when  Aruns:died,  then  you  would  be  in  the  right:  but 
those  nonsensical  numbers  no  way  affect  me.  If  you 
insist  on  my  saying  how  many  years  then  I  would  allow 
to  these  two  kings,  and  if  I  must  needs  give  you  an 
answer;  why. •.five  and  twenty,  thirty ®^*... what  know  I 
about  it  ?  what  care  I  ?  Only  it  must  Hot  be  a  numba: 
that  ruins  my  poem,  and  makes  Tullia  and  Tarquinius 
wait  twenty  long  years  from  the  hour  when  they  must 
have  conceived  the  plot  of  their  crime,  before  they  carry 
it  into  effect :  it  must  not  be  a  number  that  makes  the 
father  of  Collatinus  come  into  the  world  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  the  day  of  his  son'^s  idle  talk 
with  the  royal  youths  over  their  cups;  or  the  mother  of 
Brutus  more  than  a  century  before  he  drove  out  the  Tar- 
quins,  after  having  been  living  with  the  young  princes  a& 
their  comrade. 

But  'as  soon  as  the  birth  of  the  first  Tarquinius  i$ 
placed  at  least  fifty  years  later,  Damaratus  ceases  to  be 
the  contemporary  of  Cypselus;  and  down  comes  the 
whole  story  which  was  fabricated  out  of  this  coincidence 
by  some  Greek  learned  in  chronology.  Such  inventions 
may  have  travelled  to  Rome  as  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Fabius,  since  the  father  of  Roman  history  did  not  write 
till  after  the  death  of  Eratosthenes. 

Here  again  I  will  not  refuse  to  try  if  I  can  explain  how 
the  current  story  arose.  That  story  is  very  far  from  the 
same  thing  with  a  certain  ancient  Graeco-Italian  tradition^ 
that  Etruria  had  received  alphabetical  writing  and  the 
arts  from  Greece.     The  tale  of  Damaratus  personified  the 

912  Whoever  wishes  to  ifoim  a  notion  as  to  the  probahle  mean  du« 
ration  of  a  magistracy  resembling  the  Roman  monarchy^  may  acquirer 
it  from  the  catalogues  of  the  Venetian  doges^  during  that  period,  when 
the  election  did  not  fall  of  set  purpose  on  old  men^  but  on  persons- 
fit  to  govern  and  to  command  the  armies  of  the  state.  During  die  ^ye 
centuries  between  805  and  1311^  there  were  forty  doges;  so  that  twelve 
years  and  a  half  fall  to  the  share  of  each.  Besides  at  the  b^imhig  the 
office  was  in  fact  hereditary. 
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bearers :  nobody  surely  will  place  the  sculptors  Euchir  and 
Eugrammus,  that  is,  the  skilful  handler  of  clay  and  the 
good  drawer  upon  it,  as  real  personages  in  the  history  of 
the  arts ;  yet  these  names  seem  to  belong  to  early  times ; 
not  so  that  of  Cleophahtus  the  painter,  who  was  probably 
added  afterward.  Damaratus  however  is  inseparable  from 
his  companions;  and  it  is  by  no  means  candid  to  lose 
sight  of  or  slur  over  his  being  the  introducer  of  writing : 
which  is  only  done,  because  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  art  was  not  brought  into  Tyrrhenia  until  about  the 
thirtieth  Olympiad. 

What  is  related  of  him  is  an  ancient  tradition,  just  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  makes  Evander  teach  the  art 
of  writing  to  the  Latins:  originally  it  was  without  any 
determinate  date,  and  only  represented  the  fact  as  belonging 
to  that  remote  period  when  writing  was  first  diffiised  and 
the  arts  were  in  the  germ ;  for  Cleophantus  had  no  other 
colours  than  the  red  dust  ground  from  tiles :  so  that  as- 
suredly, had  the  notion  become  more  distinct,  the  age  of 
Damaratus  would  have  been  thrown  back,  like  that  of 
Evander,  far  beyond  the  first  Olympiad.  As  to  Corinth 
being  called  his  home,  a  hint  for  explaining  this  might 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  noticed  above 
between  the  earthen  vases  of  Tarquinii  and  of  Corinth  * ; 
which  leads  us  to  infer  that  there  was  some  peculiar  in- 
tercourse between  these  two  maritime  cities:  and  per- 
haps some  Corinthian  of  the  same  pame  did  actually  at 
one  time  or  other  reside  in  Etruria,  and  gain  celebrity ; 
which  became  still  greater  from  his  name  being  given 
by  the  fable  to  that  ancient  teacher  of  Tyrrhenia. 
Having  thus  become  generally  known,  like  Pythagoras, 
the  Roman  legend  connected  Tarquinius  with  him,  as  it 
did  Numa  and  the  iEmilii  with  that  philosopher;  and 
from  the  Roman  chronology  it  was  concluded  thai  he 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  Cypselus,  and  so  might 

*  P.  130. 
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be  a  fugitiye  Bacohiad.  The  cause  which  mpved  him  to 
leftve  his  country,  is  cleverly  devisted,  and  so  is  the  story 
how  he  won  general  popularity:  for  it  was  necessary  to 
account  tor  a  foreiiier  being  freely  chosen  king. 

Now  should  any  person  conoetTC  that  the  historical 
features  of  this  story  are  to  be  detected  behind  the  Ie«- 
gendary  mask)  and  that  Tarquinius  may  have  been  n 
Tyrrhenitkn,  bom  of  an  Etruscan  woman  in  a  marriage  of 
dis{iaragement,  he  might  urge,  among  other  arguments, 
his  haying  introduced  Greek  rites  and  representations  of 
the  gods  into  the  Roman  temples.  For  my  oWn  part  I 
hazard  a  very  different  conjecture,  though  one  in  this 
point  hearly  allied  to  that  which  has  just  been  suggested ; 
a  conjecture  which  may  perhaps  startle  even  such  as  are 
not  oyer<-timid,  more  than  any  other  opinion  at  variance 
Irith  the  t^teived  one :  yet  in  my  eyes  it  has  a  probability 
amounting  to  conviction. 

,  The  supposition  thiit  Tarquinius  was  an  Etruscan 
owed  its  origin,  I  conceive,  solely  to  his  liame  being  de^ 
duced  froiJi  that  of  the  Etruscan  city;  so  that  he  was 
itioteoVer  deemed  a  suitable  person  for  the  Tuscan  age  of 
Borne  to  be  referred  to^  I  am  so  far  however  from  re- 
garding Tarquinii  as  the  birtliplac6  of  his  race,  that  I 
hdld  it  to  be  of  Latin  origiii. 

The  notiim  that  the  Tatquins  were  a  family  id  oUr 
sense  of  the  word,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  the  evidence  for 
which  will  bfe  brought  forward  by  and  by*^  that  a 
whole  Tarquinikn  house  existed  at  Rome,  which  was 
banisht  along  with  the  last  king.  We  also  find  mention 
ofiTarquihs  at  Laiu*entum^^^:  these  may  be  supposed  to 
fa&ve  been  exiles  of  that  house :  but  even  if  they  were, 
to  this  place  must  the  kgend  or  tradition  have  mad^ 
tfaem  tufU  theit  steps,  as  it  made  GoU&tlnus  settle  at 
Lavi&iunl.  When  sudi  a  belief  was  cunrent,  assuredly 
Tarquiaii  was  not  looked  upon  as  their  hiwae. 

*  Note  1148.  913  Dionysius  v.  54. 
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The  Latin  origin  of  the  Tarquins  is  pointed  out  by 
the  suifname  of  the  fitst  king,  just  as  the  names  of  other 
patricians  shewed  from  what  people  they  sprahg^^*. 
For  Priacus  was  certainly  the  name  of  a  people  just  like 
Cascus*;  and  after  the  very  same  manner  did  it  grow  to 
mean  primitive  and  oid^ftishianed :  the  Prim  Laivni 
were  the  Prisci  et  LatinL  The  formulary  for  declaring 
war,  which  Livy  has  inserted  under  the  rdgn  of  Ancus,  is 
indeed  anything  but  a  document  of  that  age :  it  is  taken 
however  from  the  books  of  pontifical  law,  which  extended 
into  much  remoter  ages  than  the  Annals,  and  the 
writers  of  which,  according  to  the  times  they  lived  in,  were 
observant  of  the  drcumstanoes  and  relations  q£  antiquity. 
In  these  books  such  an  utter  absurdity  would  never  have 
been  committed,  as  to  draw  up  a  formulary  declaring  war 
against  the  ^Id  Liatins,  at  a  time  when  Latin  colonies  had 
never  been  thought  of:  the  expression  is  altogether  un-< 
exceptionable,  if  used  to  denote  the  united  nation  of  the 
Priscans  and  Latins  ^^.  Now  the  Servilii,  anlong  whom 
Prisoiie  was  a  surname,  were  among  the  Alban  houses  on 
the  Ceelian ;  as  were  the  Cloelii,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
Siculua^^z  for  the  Albans  were  conceived  to  be  a  ndxture 
of  the  Situlans  with  the  Priscans.     But  as  the  Servilii 

914  Auruneus,  Sicuhns,  Tu»eu»,  Sabmus,  See  above  n.  765.  RuUM 
too  is  lUUulus  ;  and  among  the  MamilU  we  find  the  names  J\trinu8  and 
Fituhis.  In  like  manner  Priscus  was  a  surname  of  severid  families: 
it  is  best  known  as  such  in  ancient  times  among  the  Servilii^  and  as  the 
fitst  surname  of  the  censor  Marcus  Porcius:  who  was  bom  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines^  and  came  from  Latin  ancestors.  (Plutarch^  Caio^  c.  1 .) 
In  Ms  case  again  it  was  misunderstood^  as  if  meant  to  distinguish 
htm  from  his  descendant:  priaci  Catonis  virtus,  Tiie  name  Priseus  has 
exactly  the  same  form  and  character  with  the  national  names^  Tuscus, 
Casciis,  Opscus,  *  See  p.  78. 

15  Like  populus  Romanus  Quirites,  Livy  i.  32.  Quarum  rerum  &e. 
condixit  pater  patratus  populi  Romani  Quiritium  patri  patrato  Priscorum 
iMtimrum,  hominibusque  Prisds  Latinis,  S^.    See  above  p.  28ft 

16  Livy  I.  30.  Principes  Albanorum  in  patres  legit^  Tullios,  ServiliMy 
Quinctios^  Geganios,  Curiatios^  Cloelios. 

aa2 
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being  Priscans  belonged  to  the  Luceres,  so  were  the  Tar- 
quins^  the  heads  and  representatives  of  that  tribe.  In  this 
capacity  they  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history :  for 
the  present  I  will  only  remark  that  the  father  called  up  the 
lesser  houses  to  the  senate,  and  that  they  were  the  faction 
which  supported'  the  son  in  his  insurrection^^^.  That  one  of 
the  Luceres  should  have  become  king,  before  his.  tribe 
was  raised  by  his  means  to  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, is  less  surprising  than  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
a  foreiner ;  and  indeed  by  military  influence  it  may  easily 
be  explained ;  an  infringement  of  privileges  in  such  a  state 
of  things  being  much  more  possible  than  under  the  con- 
sulate. The  Albans,  although  a  mixt  race,  were  mainly 
Tyrrhenians ;  and  this  accounts .  for  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  gods  at  the  ludi  Romani:  which,  if .  Tarquinius 
was  an  Etruscan,  is  so  inexplicable.  Down  to  this  time 
the  Sabine  was  the  prevailing  religion  at  Rome. 

Caia  Caecilia  belongs  to  a  legend  concerning  Tar- 
quinius entirely  different  from  the  prevalent  one:  for  in 
the  latter  Tanaquil  comes  to  Rome  with  him  and  outlives 
him;  nor  is  anything  even,  said  of  her  having  changed  her 
Etruscan  name  like  her  husband.  Csecilia  had  a  statue  in 
a  temple;  so  clearly  is  the  tradition  about  her  the  older: 
and  her  name  implies  a  connexion  with  Prseneste,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Cseculus^®,  the  heroic  founder  of  her 
house.  In  this  point  the  fictitious  Etruscan  Tarquinius,  the 
son  of  Damaratus,  has  not  quite  obliterated  the  traces  of 
the  Latin  Priscus:  the  historians  threw  aside  altogether, 
what  they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  accounts. 

Lucumo,  as  a  name  for  an  Etruscan,  would  have  been 
just  like  that  of  Patricius  for  a  Roman.  That  no  such 
ever  occurred  among  the  Tuscans,  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
grave-stones,  were  it  needed,  might  serve  as  witnesses :  the 

917  Livy  I.  47.     Circumire  et   prensare  minorum  numnjie  gentium 
patre^. 

18  SenriuB  on  ^n.  yii.  681. 
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application  of  it  in  the  legends  of  the  Romans  toJndividuals, 
to  the  ally  of  Romulus,  to  the  nobleman  of  Clusium*,  and 
to  Tarquinius,  is  a  proof  how  utterly  uninformed  they  were 
on  every  thing  that  concerned  a  nation  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  from  their  not  understanding  a  word  of  its 
language. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
his  subduing  the  whole  of  Etruria  south  of  the  Apennines, 
is  entirely  past  over  by  Cicero  and  Livy :  but  the  tri- 
umphal Fasti  shew  that  here  too  Dionysius  had  Annals  to 
bear  him  out ;  so  that  the  account  they  gave  must  have 
been  rejected  as  incredible  by  those  Roman  writers,  as  no 
doubt  it  had  been  before  the  time  of  Cicero  by  Polyl?ius. 
In  truth  one  may  openly  deny  the  historical  character  of 
a  story  stating  that  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  from  Veii  to 
Arretium,  not  one  of  which  is  said  even  to  have  been 
besieged,  much  less  taken,  should  be  led  to  submit  to  a 
master  by  the  single  battle  at  Eretum ;  and  consequently  of 
the  account  of  the  whole  war,  in  spite  of  the  triumphal  Fasti. 
At  the  same  time  this  very  union  of  Rome  with  Etruria  may 
chance  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  particles  of  historical 
truth  relating  to  those  ages®^^.  But  even  if  Rome  was  the 
capital  of  a  king  who  ruled  over  Etruria,  with  whom 
Tarquinius,  from  his  name,  was  identified,  and  if  that  king 
embellisht  it  with  such  works  as  could  only  be  executed  by 
the  powers  of  a  great  nation,  who  is  there  able^to  assure  us 
that  Rome  conquered  Etruria  ?  that  it  was  not  a  Tuscan 
who  fixt  his  abode  at  Rome,  in  the  central  point  of  Etruria, 
Latium,  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines  ? 

The  legend  that  Servius  Tullius  was  bom  in  slavery, 
generally  adopted  even  by  such  as  did  not  believe  the  story 
of  his  marvellous  conception,  was  probably  occasioned  by 
his  name;  or  at  least  that  seemed  to  establish  its  truth. 

•  Dionysius  ii.  37.  Livy  v.  33. 
919  Authors  read  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  920.  a.)  also  spake  of  Tarquinius  aa 
the  benefactor^  and  doubtless  as  the  ruler^  of  Etruria. 
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Now  most  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  Bomaas 
themselves  of  their  ordinary  names,  are  to  the  full  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  explain  many  among  our 
own  commonest  names  by  means  of  Teutonic  roots:  for 
the  Roman  are  of  Sabine  or  some  other  forein  origin,  as 
pven  Varro,  the  most  capricious  of  all  etymologers,  allows. 
If  however  we  are  disposed  to  accede  to  that  which  has  a 
plausible  look,  and  so  to  adopt  the  derivation  given  by 
Festus  and  Probus  for  the  names  Maniua  and  Ltceiit^j  we 
may  find  an  analogous  and  suitable  meaning  for  Serviu$  ox 
Seruiua ;  to  wit,  a  child  bom  in  the  evening,  from  sero, 
like  Manms  from  mane^^^. 

Whatever  way  we  regard  him,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Roman  kings,  whose  personal  existence  the  histc^y 
of  the  constitution  cannot  refuse  to  recognize,  is  still  in  all 
the  narratives  of  our  historians  as  much  a  mythological 
being  as  Romulus  or  Numa.  We  look  about  for  firm 
ground ;  and  had  nothing  but  those  fictions  been  handed 
down  to  us,  I  should  not  scruple  to  follow  the  track 
pointed  out  by  the  relation  between  the  king  who  preceded 
him  and  the  lesser  houses.  The  TuUii  are  mentioned 
among  the  Alban  hbuses  by  Livy :  hence  it  would  be  {)robable 
that  Servius  also  belonged  to  the  Luceres :  I  would  go 
further,  and  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a  marriage  unsanctioned  by  the  state  with  a  Latin  woman 
of  Corniculym.  But  whatever  weight  may  be  attaeht  to 
these  probabilities,  it  requires  more  courage  than  does  any 
other  conjecture  in  my  work,  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
this  head.  For  by  a  document,  which  itself  has  been  pre- 
served in  an  extraordinary  way,  Servius  is  transported  into 
a  totally  different  region,  but  is  placed  where  we  should 
never  have  looked  for  him. 

The  most  credulous  adherent  to  what  commonly  passes  for 
a  history  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  could  not  decline  the 

»20  The  name  of  tbe  S^ilian  house  besides  justifies  us  in  conjecturing 
without  fear  of  goin^  wrong  that  there  was  a  hero  named  Servius  in  the 
Roman  mythology. 
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ehallange  to  abide  by  thp  decision  of  Etruscan  histories,  if 
any  strange  good  chance  were  to  supply  us  with  sueh  in  an 
intelligible  language.  For  they  must  grant  that  the  literal 
ture  of  Etruria  was  far  older  than  that  of  Rome ;  and  that 
the  earliest  Roman  historian  must  have  lived  a  full  century 
later  than  the  time  when  the  Etruscan  annals  were  ccaa- 
pos^d)  if  these  were  written  in  the  eighth  aeole  of  their 
nation*.  Now  we  do  find  an  account  of  what  these  i^^nals 
reljated  about  Servius,  in  the  fragments  of  a  speedi  made 
by  the  emperor  Claudius  comseming  the  admission  of  some 
Lugdunensian  Crauls  into  the  senate :  which  fragments  ar^ 
pre^rved  on  two  tables  discovered  at  Lyon^  in  the  sixteenth 
c^tury  ^^,  and  since  the  time  of  Lipsius  have  been  often  print- 
ed among  the  notes  on  Tacitus,  but  probably  have  sddom 
met  with  a  reader.  And  on  this  point  the  author  of  the 
Tynrhenian  history  is  unquestionably  a  trustworthy  witness. 
Claudius  begins  to  repount  from  the  origin  of  the  city 
bow  often  the  form  of  government  had  been  changed,  uid 
how  even  the  royal  dignity  had  been  bestowed  upon 
for^inern.  Then  he  says  of  Servius  Tullius :  according,  to 
our  Annals  he  was  the  son  of  the  captive  Ocre^ia :  but  if 
we  foUow  the  Tuscans,  he  was  the  faithful  foUowa*  of 
Caeles  Vivenna^S  and  shared  in  all  his  fortunes.  At  last, 
being  overpowered  through  a  variety  of  disasters,  he 
quitted  Etruria  with  the  remains  of  the  army  that  had 
served  under  Cael^s,  went  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Cselian  hill,  calling  it  so  after  bis  former  commander.  I{e 
exchanged  his  Tuscan  name  Mastarna  for  a  Roman  one, 
obtained  the  kingly  power,  and  wielded  it  to  the  great 
good  of  the  state  ^^. 

*  Above  p.  136.  dsi  It  may  be  found  in  Gruter^  p.  nn. 

»  Ca&  might  look  like  the  genitive  of  Cmlms;  but  there  is  no  long 
/  in  the  impreiskNi^  and  Claudius^  from  his  love  of  what  was  antiquated^ 
declined  Caks  in  this  way,  like  Persi.  The  Etruscan  gentile  names 
•ended  in  9ia,  as  those  of  the  Romans  did  in  ius:  dms  dBdmiy  Spurifmay 
Perpenna,  and-  here  Vwenna  and  Mastarna. 

23  Servius  Tullius,  si  nostros  sequimur,  captiva  natus  Ocresia ;  si 
Tuscos,  Celi  quondam  Vivennee  sodalis  fidelissimus,  omnisque  ejus  casus 
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Now  Cselius  or  Cables  Yibenna,  and  the  settling  of  his 
army  at  Rome  on  the  hill  named  after  him,  were  known  to 
the  Roman  archeolpgers,  and  even  mentioned  in  the  Annals. 
According  to  them  Caeles  himself  came  to  Rome:  but 
with  regard  to  the  person  who  was  king  at  the  time,  the 
statements,  as  Tacitus  observes^^*,  differed  greatly.  He 
himself  assumes  that  it  was  Tarquinius  Priscus:  and  a 
mangled  passage  of  Festus,  where  moreover  Cseles  and  Vi- 
benna  are  said  to  have  been  brothers,  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  him^^ :  on  the  other  hand  the  same  Festus  in  another 
passage,  along  with  Dionysius  and  Varro'^,  places  him  under 
Romulus  during  the  Sabine  war :  both  statements  make  him 
come  to  assist  the  Roman  kings  on  their  summons.  In  all 
these  stories,  as  in  the  Etruscan  one,  he  appears  as  the  leader 
of  an  army  raised  by  himself  and  not  belonging  to  any  state, 
like  the  bands  of  the  Condottieri,  sometimes  serving  a 
master  for  pay,  at  others  pillaging  and  exacting  contri- 
butions on  their  own  score.  We  read  several  times  of 
foreiners  levying  men  in  Etruria,  and  that  too  in  early 
ages*:  a  practice  out  of  which  such  dangerous  bodies  of 
troops  might  easily  arise. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  Lucumo  mentioned  in  the 
Sabine  war  is  no  other  than  Caeles,  who  was  transplanted  into 

comes :  postquam  varia  fortuna  exactus  cum  omnibus  reliquiis  Cseliani 
exercitus  Etruria  excessit,  montem  Cslium  occupavit,  et  a  duce  suo  Cslio 
ita  appellita^u^  (write  appellitamf),  mutatoque  nomine,  nam  Tusce 
Mastama  ei  nomen  erat,  ita  appellatus  est  ut  dixi,  et  regnum  summa 
cum  reip.  utilitate  optinuit 
924  Annal.  iv.  65. 

25  V.  Tuscum  Vicum :  we  ought  probably  to  read  secuH  for  aecum, 
were  it  allowable  to  emend  a  passage  where  tbe  gaps  cannot  be  filled  up 
with  certainty. 

26  Fest  £pit.  V.  Coelius  Mons.  Dionysius  n.  36.  Vairo  de  L.  L.  iv.  8. 
p.  14.  I  will  remark  here  by  the  way  that  the  diphthong  oe  in  the  name  of 
the  hill  and  of  the  Etruscan  commander  as  well  ^  of  the  Roman  family 
is  an  entire  ipistake,  and  that  we  ought  always  to  write  Calius;  and  be- 
sides, that  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  Varro  instead  of  CoeUo  has  Ctde, 
which  Victorius  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

•  Above  p.  127,  note  403. 
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the  age  of  Romulus®*'^,  because  Lucerum  existed  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  side  of  Rome,  and  the  Tus- 
cans on  the  Cselian  were  taken  for  Etruscans.  This  trace 
leads  us  further ;  and,  such  was  the  multiplicity  of  the 
legends,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  some  other  the 
supposed  Lucumo  Tarquinius  was  identified  with  this  very 
Tuscan  leader:  in  that  case  the  calling  up  of  the  lesser 
houses,  or  of  the  Luceres,  answered  to  the  settling  of  Cselius 
and  his  followers.  In  like  manner  I  also  suspect  that  there 
was  a  connexion  between  the  Roman  legend  of  Tarquinius, 
the  assumed  supreme  head  of  all  Etruria,  and  the  Etruscan 
one  of  the  conqueror  Tarchon*^,  the  founder  of  Tarquinii, 
who  was  born  wjth  the  wisdom  and  the  gray  hairs  of  old 
age.  This  Tarchon  however,  a  descendant  of  Telephus, 
was  claimed  by  the  Rasena,  as  Hector  and  the  Teucrian 
heroes  were  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Ilium :  he  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  was  probably  the  hero  who  gave 
name  to  the  house  of  theTarquins. 

Here  I  pause,  convinced  that,  though  a  few  points  in  the 
gray  distance  may  appear  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
hight,  he  who  would  descend  to  approach  them,  would 
forthwith  lose  sight  of  them,  and,  having  no  fixt  point  to 
steer  by,  would  wander  on  a  fruitless  journey  further  and 
further  from  his  course.  The  Etruscan  story,  if  it  had  come 
to  us  immediately  and  authentically  from  the  old  Etruscan 
annals,  could  not  be  gainsaid,  but  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  all  the  rest  of  Roman  history;  nor  would  it  lead  to  any 
results.  But  while  we  take  into  account  that  Etruria  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  the  time  of  Sylla  without  losing  her 
national  independence,  we  may  also  regard  it  as  certain  that 
during  all  that  period  there  was  a  succession  of  annalists, 
among  whom,  as  among  the  Roman,  the  later  always  knew 

927  Above  p.  292.  Dionysius  n.  37.  Compare  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  9. 
p.  17. 

28  Schol.  Veron.  on  iEn.  x.  Archon  and  Darchon  must  however  surely 
be  blunders  of  the  scribes.  See  Strabo  v.  p.  219.  d:  above  pp.  37. 
114,  note  362. 
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jpore  than  bis  predecessoFs,  without  having  any  new  sources 
of  inforrnation.  Wherever  judgement  was  requisite,  Clau- 
dius was  quite  at  a  fault :  and  if  the  ancient  tale  of  the 
faithful  and  persevering  Mastarna  retiring  to  Rome  had 
been  attacht  to  Servius  TuUius  out  of  national  vanity  by 
any  Etruscan  writer,  however  late  his  age  or  arbitrary  his 
procedure,  Claudius  would  yet  have  been  unable  to  distin- 
guish this  from  a  genuine  tradition* 

I  will  not  pore  any  longer  over  these  questions:  but 
this  representation,  like  the  ordinary  one  of  L.  Tarquinius 
Friscus,  clearly  implies  the  notion  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Rome  received  Tuscan  institutions  from  a  prince  of 
Struria,  and  was  the  great  and  splendid  capital  of  a  power- 
ful £truscan  state. 

Those  who  saw  that  a  part  of  the  religious  knowledge 
possest  by  the  Romans  had  an  Etruscan  character,  as  was 
confirmed  by  the  practice  continued  down  to  late  ages  for 
the  Roman  youths  to  study  at  the  source  of  oral  tradition*, 
and  that  all  the  profane  sciences  prevalent  at  Rome  before 
the  introduction  of  Greek  literature  were  of  Etruscan 
origin ;  and  who  believed  the  evidence  affirming  that  many 
of  the  political  institutions,  and  even  the  names  of  the 
ancient  tribes ^'^,  came  from  the  same  source;  were  long 
ago  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  much 
more  important  element  in  the  ancient  Roman  nation  than 
they  are  said  to  be,  at  lea^t  by  writers  now  extant. 
Accordingly,  when  the  tale  concerning  the  Alban  origin 
of  Rome  had  been  excluded  from  history,  the  first  bent  of 
thought  was  to  assume  that  it  was  an  Etruscan  colony. 
To  go  thus  far,  against  all  ancient  authority,  was  more 
than  bold:  but  he  who  contends  against  rooted  pre^ 
judices,  digging  to  the  bottom  of  them  and  resolved  to 
upset  their  dominion,  cannot  possibly  keep  himself  entirely 
free  from  excess;  he  is  led  into  it  by  the  contemptible 

•  Above  p.  120,  note  377. 
^J29  Volnius  in  Varro  de  L.  L,  iv.  9.  p.  17.    See  above  p.  132,  note  415. 
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aspect  which  everything  connected  with  the  old  errour 
wears  in  his  eyes.  Moderation  can  only  come  in  after  the 
victory  is  achieved:  then  is  the  time  to  look  into  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  had  previously  been  current^  for 
those  features  of  truth  that  had  been  crusted  over ;  and  the 
restoring  this  truth  to  honour,  when  purified  from  what 
had  made  it  worthless,  is  a  delightful  reward,  to  which  an 
honest  man  will  jojrfully  sacrifice  his  hypothesis. 

As  such  a  reward  I  esteem  my  persuasion,  in  the  first 
place  that  at  Rome,  as  in  Etruria,  a  very  great  deal  which 
was  regarded  as  Etruscan  was  in  fact  Tyrrhenian,  and  con- 
sequently anything  but  forein  to  the  Latins ;  and  next,  that 
that  operation  of  Etruscan  influence  upon  Borne,  which  by 
the  Romans  was  implied  under  the  government  of  the  first 
L.  Tarquinius,  by  the  Etruscans  under  the  settlement  of 
the  army  of  Ceeles,  is  enough  to  account  intelligibly  for 
the  rest :  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  Latin  stock 
of  the  first  Romans.  I  have  gained  the  conviction  that, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  times  when  Caere  is  still 
spoken  of  as  the  Pelasgian  Agylla,  its  conquest  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  consequently  their  advance  to  the  Tiber, 
previously  to  which  they  could  not  have  establisht  a  colony 
at  Rome,  cannot  be  referred  to  very  remote  ages ;  and  that 
before  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  the  Sabines  were  a  power- 
ful nation  in  these  parts.  The  point  of  most  importance 
would  be  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  Tuscan :  but  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  the  etymological  explanations  given 
by  Volnius  were  happier  or  surer  than  Varro^s  Latin  ones  .'* 
even  if  he  did  not  abuse  his  advantage  that  no  one  was 
capable  of  judging  of  what  he  said. 

The  Etruscans  at  one  time  were  masters  of  Rome; 
even  if  it  was  only  during  the  passing  conquest. by  Por- 
senna:  perhaps  one  of  the  three  states  in  its  neighbour- 
hood conquered  the  city,  or  the  army  of  Caeles  or  some 
other  such  establisht  itself  there.  The  former  notion, 
and  the  conjecture  that  Casre  planted  a  colony  at  Rome, 
derive  consida'able  probability  from  the  franchise  shared 
by  and  named  after  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  and  from  the 
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affinity  between  the  religious  worship  of  the  two  places* 
The  citizens  of  the  genuine  Roman  colonies  had  the 
franchise  of  Rome  without  a  vote ;  and,  so  far  as  it  could 
have  any  value  for  a  Roman,  he  had  the  franchise  of  the 
colony.  Had  any  such  town,  Antium  for  instance  or 
Ostia,  made  itself  independent,  and  grown  powerful  while 
Rome  sank,  and  had  it  nevertheless  retained  its  ancient 
institutions ;  in  that  case  the  right  to  such  a  franchise  there 
might  have  been  denominated  the  right  of  the  Romans. 
A  like  state  of  things  would  very  well  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  Cserite  franchise  at  Rome:  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  plausibility  in  the  derivation  of  the  word  cierefnonia 
from  Caere,  slight  as  in  such  matters  is  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  grammarians  who  give  it:  and  one  is  naturally 
ready  to  embrace  this  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  when 
the  Gauls  attacked  the  city  the  sacred  treasures  of  the 
Roman  state  were  conveyed  for  refuge  to  Caere*,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  places  not  more  remote.  Still  all  this  does 
not  amount  to  a  proof.  Who  can  tell  how  far  this  con- 
nexion was  a  connexion  with  Agylla,  and  how  far  with 
Caere  ?  Besides  the  wish  to  introduce  genuine  Etruscan 
laws  would  have  led  an  Etruscan  soverain  to  send  for  priests 
and  teachers  from  the  nearest  city  of  his  own  people ;  and 
thus  a  permanent  intercourse  between  the  Roman  and 
Caerite  priesthood  might  be  establisht :  while  as  to  a  com- 
munity of  franchise,  it  existed  at  times  even  with  a  totally 
forein  people.  The  close  union  between  Rome  and  Latium, 
the  constitution  of  the  centuries  which  was  at  once  com- 
mon and  peculiar  to  them,  are  in  fact  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  hypothesis  of  an  Etruscan  colony;  but 
may  be  reconciled  with  that  of  a  very  powerful  action  of 
Etruscan  influence.  If  any  body  pretends  that  he  is  able  to 
decide  with  confidence  in  questions  of  such  obscurity,  let 
none  listen  to  him-)-. 

♦  Livy  V.  40. 

t  To  understand  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  reader  should  be 
aware  that  the  author  in  his  first  edition  inclined  strongly  to  suppose 
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The  want  of  any  historical  information  with  regard  to 
the  Etruscan  dominion  at  Rome  arises  not  merely  from  the 
same  general  causes  by  which  history  has  been  destroyed 
and  perverted ;  but  in  times  when  no  written  documents 
exist  in  an  imperishable  form,  a  people  that  has  delivered 
itself  from  a  forein  yoke,  seeks  to  blot  out  even  the  memory 
of  its  ever  having  pined  in  servitude.  Thus  after  the 
revival  of  ancient  literature  the  Italian  historians,  ashamed 
that  their  country  should  be  governed  by  barbarians,  fabled 
that  Narses  had  driven  the  Goths,  Charlemagne  the  Lom- 
bards, out  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  had  restored  it  to 
the  Romans,  purged  of  the  stranger  and  of  his  laws. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  death  of  Servius,  which  has  lived 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  will  live  as  long  as  a  recol- 
lection of  the  Roman  kings  endures,  it  may  be  of  about 
the  same  historical  reality,  as  that  the  Tuscan  chief 
Mastama  was  the  son  of  Ocrisia :  Tullia'^s  crimes  may  be 
no  less  imaginary  than  those  of  Lady  Macbeth.  But  thus 
much  is  infallibly  certain,  that  the  laws  of  the  man  who 
called  the  commons  to  freedom,  were  for  the  most  part 
rendered  abortive:  whether  this  counter-revolution  of  the 
patricians  -was  effected  by  mere  threats  and  the  crafty 
usurpation  of  power,  or  was  attended  with  bloodshed  and 
atrocities,  is  of  very  little  importance.  The  fact  and  its 
fruits  are  recorded  in.  the  tradition  as  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  hand  those  wholesome  laws,  the  perfect- 
ing the  state,  and  the  completing  the  city,  which  pre- 
suppose that  there  was  an  earlier  condition  such  as  may 
aptly  be  termed  the  Romulean,  shed  glory  over  the  reigns 
of  the  iSrst  Tarquinius  and  of  Servius:  the  investigation 
of  these  points  leads,  me  back  again  to  something  thlEit  is 
really  historical  and  stands  on  a  sure  basis. 

that  Rome  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  even  started  the  conjecture  that  it 
might  be  a  colony  ^m  Csre. 
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The  festival  of  Septimontium  preserved  the  remem-' 
brance  of  a  time  when  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Yi- 
minal  hills  were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Borne;  but 
the  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aventine, 
which  was  and  continued  to  be  a  borough,  formed  a 
united  civic  community,  to  the  extent  afterward  inclosed 
within  the  wall  of  Servius®^.  It  consisted  of  seven 
districts,  which  as  such  still  retained  each  its  own  holidays 
and  sacrifices  in  the  age  of  Tiberius^^ :  Palatium,  Yelia, 
Ca-malus^*,  Caelius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  Cispius^.  Not 
that  every  one  of  these  places  had  a  claim  to  be  called 
a  hill:   one  unquestionably^   and  perhaps  a  second,   lay 


930  Varro  (tv.  5.  p.  11),  according  to  the  Florentine  MS,  considers 
Septimontium  as  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  where  the  city  afterward 
arose :  Ubi  nunc  est  Roma  Septimontium. 

31  The  members  of  these  guilds  must  he  the  morUani  who  appear 
in  the  declamation  Pro  domo  28  (74) :  nullum  est  in  hac  urhe  coUegiimi, 
null!  pagani,  aut  montani.  The  fd^  rustiea  cannot  possibly  he  alluded 
to  in  this  place. 

»  The  spelling  this  name  with  a  C>  not  a  G,  is  esCabliE^t  by  Festus, 
the  Florentine  MS  of  Varro,  and  Plutarch  (Bomul.  c*  3) ;  die  termination 
us,  not  um,  by  the  epitome  of  Festus. 

33  Festus  y.  Septimontium.  Beside  these  he  also  mentions  the 
Subura ;  that  is,  one  district  more  than  seven :  this  however  was  the 
pagus  gucusanug,  or  belonged  to  it;  hence  the  Suburans  were  pagani, 
not  montani.  They  may  have  taken  part  in  celebrating  the  Septimon- 
tium, from  belonging  to  the  liberties  of  Lucerum,  not  of  Quirium. 
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in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Others  were  hlghts, 
which  in  later  times  t^ei'e  reckotied  along  with  some 
neighbouring  hill,  as  part  of  it,  with  the  view  of  not 
haring  more  than  seven  hills  in  Rome :  for  even  in  regard 
to  this  division  a  form  derived  from  an  early  age  and  a 
petty  state  of  things  Was  subsequently  stretched  by  the 
Romans  to  fit  a  very  enlarged  one'"*.  The  Velia  was  the 
ridge  which  runs  from  the  Palatine  toward  the  Carinse, 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Peace  and  of  that  of  Venus  and 
Roma^*:  Oppius  and  Cispius  are  the  two  hills  of  the 
Esqtiiliiie :  but  the  Cermalus  is  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  where  the  Lupercal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis 
Wete,  and  where,  before  the  first  Tarquinius,  the  sur- 
face, when  the  waters  were  high,  was  flooded  from  the 
Vdabl*um.  So  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Fagutal  was  a  hill :  and  since  it  is  incredible 
that  the  wide  and  convenient  plain  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Cielian,  Septizonium  and  the  Colosseum,  which 
did  not  need  draining  like  the  lower  levels,  should  have 
been  Unoccupied  by  buildings  and  without  a  name,  it 
seems  to  me  most  plausible  to  look  on  this  as  the  Fd- 
gutal^^. 

These  places,  whicih  had  sprung  up  near  one  another. 
Were  not  united  by  any  ringwall.  I  hare  already  marked 
out  the  line   of  the   fortifications  in  the  pomoerlum    of 

d34  N(H  otly  did  the  Roitums  nev^  reckoh  niore  tllan  seven  hilld^ 
but  when  Augastus  divided  the  city  into  regions^  though  it  was  entii^ly 
for  practical  purposes,  he  determined  their  number  by  doubling  that 
of  the  oldest  divisions.  Christian  Rome  too  was  very  early  divided 
into  seven  regions. 

35  For  the  Carinae,  as  all  the  older  topographers  perceived  from 
the  continuance  of  the  name,  le  darra,  and  from  observation,  was  the 
neighbourhood  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincola :  and  under  the  Velia  lay  the 
tfemple  of  tJie  Penktes,  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Carinse  to  the  Forum  ; 
perhaps  San  Cosma  e  Damiano. 

36  The  notion  that  the  Fagutal  was  a  part  of  the  Esquiline  rests  on 
the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  Varro  (rv.  8.  p.  15.),  which  says 
nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Romulus,  and  hinted  that  on  the  further  side  of  the  Via  del 
Colosseo  it  abutted  on  the  mound  which  protected  the 
Carinae^^:  in  the  valley  beyond,  under  that  mound,  lay 
Subura,  which  was  then  a  village^*.  The  Cispius  and  the 
Cselian,  we  are  to  suppose,  were  strengthened  after  the 
ancient  Italian  method  by  steepening  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
and,  where  the  ground  did  not  allow  of  this,  by  a  wall 
and  ditch.  The  Aventine,  from  lying  insulated,  admitted 
of  being  easily  fortified. 

The  part  most  in  need  of  defense  was  the  flat  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  the  Cselian :  for  this  was  the  only 
place  where  there  were  open  plains.  As  the  ground 
abounded  in  landsprings,  a  moat  running  from  the  edge 
of  the  Aventine  toward  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  itself  supplying  the  earth  for  a  wall,  was  the 
fortification  that  nature  pointed  out.  This  was  the  line 
of  the  Marrana  or  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  mentioned 
among  the  works  of  Ancus^® :  here  alone  can  it  be  looked 
for  by  any  one  who  calls  to  mind  what  was  then  the  state  of 
the  city,  and  not  upon  the  plain  where  the  wall  of  Servius 
was  afterward  erected :  for  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  did 
not  yet  form  part  of  Rome. 

The  establishing  a  local  communication  to  unite  Sep- 
timontium  with  the  hills  of  Quirium  on  the  one  side,  on 
the  other  with  the  Aventine,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
city.  It  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima, which  carried  off  the  collected  waters  of  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  which  its  founder  made  of  such  dimensions 
that  it  could  receive  still  larger  affluxes.  Without  encroach- 
ing on  the  domain  of  Roman  topography,  a  historian  may 

937  Above  p.  283.  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  8.  p.  15.  Subura  sub  muro 
terreo  Carinarum. 

38  Varro  in  the  same  place:  Subura,  Junius  scdbit^  ab  eo  quod 
fiierit  sub  antiqua  urbe, — quod  subest  ei  loco  qui  terreus  murus  vocatur. 
Sed  ego  a  pago  podus  Sucumno  dictum  puto  Sucusam,  Pagus  Sucu'- 
9anu8,  quod  suocurrit  Carinis. 

3»  Above,  p.  347. 
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record  of  this  astonisluDg  structure,  that  its  innermost 
vault  is  a  semicircle  18  Roman  palms  in  width  and 
in  highth;  that  this  is  inclosed  within  a  second,  and 
this  again  within  a  third ;  and  that  they  are  all  formed 
of  hewn  blocks  of  peperinoy  7-r  palms  long,  and  4^  high, 
fixt  together  without  cement.  This  river-like  sewer  dis- 
charges into  the  Tiber  through  a  sort  of  gate  in  the 
quay ;  which  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  and 
must  have  been  erected  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
dams  off  the  river  from  the  Velabrum  which  was  re- 
deemed from  it.  It  was  only  for  the  Velabrum  and  the 
valley  of  the  Circus  that  this  Cloaca  sufficed :  far  more 
extensive  structures  were  requisite  to  convey  into  it  the 
waters  drained  off  from  the  land  about  the  Forums  and 
the  Subura,  together  with  what  came  down  from  the 
hills.  And  a  vault  no  less  astonishing  than  the  one  just 
described  was  discovered  during  the  excavations  in  the 
year  174*2^*°,  passing  off  from  the  Velabrum,  under  the 
Comitium  and  the  Forum,  as  far  as  S.  Adriano,  40  palms 
below  the  present  surface :  the  nature  of  the  ground  shews 
evidently  that  it  might  be  traced  from  thence  under  the 
Forum  of  Augustus"  up  to  the  Subura'**. 

The  part  of  it  however  then  uncovered  between  the 
Fenili  and  S.  Adritoo  must  be  of  a  much  later  age  than 
the  Cloaca  in  the  Velabrum:  for  Ficoroni,  an  extremely 
estimable  authority,  mentions,  only  cursorily  it  is  true — 
but  he  was  ah  eyewitness  and  cannot  have  used  a  wrong 
word   here — that   it   was  built   of  traverHno :    and  this 

940  Ficoroni  Vestigia  di  Roma  p.  74^  75. 

41  Which  Hirt  and  Rale  have  recognized  in  what  since  Donati 
has  heen  called  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  The  vault  must  pass  imder  the 
Arco  de'  Pantani:  that  enormous  wall  can  never  have  been  built  di- 
rectly across  it 

42  Of  which  express  evidence  is  contained  in  the  lines  of  Juvenal, 

V.  104,  105, 

Tiberinus 

Vemula  riparum  pinguis  torrente  cloaca, 

£t  solitus  medi«  cryptam  penetrare  Subure. 

Bb 
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Material  did  not  come  into  use  until  long  after  the  time 
of  the  kings,  who  employed  Alban  or  Gabine  stone.  From 
the  very  first  indeed  there  must  unquestionably  have  been 
a  sewer  from  the  Subura ;  else  the  Forum  could  neyer  have 
been  cmistructed :  but  this  object  might,  be  attained,  though 
not  permanently,  by  means  of  sudi  drains  as  are  built  at 
present.  Dionysius  rdates  from  C.  Acilius^  who  wrote 
after  570,  that  a  thousand  talents,  near  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  of  our  money,  were  once  spent  by  the  censors 
in  improving  the  sewers :  for  sewers  so  built  as  those  we 
now  see,  there  could  never  have  been  any  need  of  laying 
out  a  single  as.  Earthquakes,  the  pressure  of  buildings, 
the  neglect  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  have  not  moved  a 
stone  out  a£  its  place;  and  for  ten  thousand  years  to 
come  those  vaults  will  stand  uninjured  as  at  this  day.  If 
however  in  the  room  of  an  imperfect  structure  in  need  of 
repairs  they  substituted  an  indestructible  one  like  that  ci 
Tarquinius,  but  executed  with  the  stone  then  in  higher 
esteem,  this  might  require  that  sum,  and  yet,  if  carelessly 
related,  might  pass  for  nothing  more  than  a  reparation  ^^. 
That  the  waters  from  the  valley  of  the  Circus  likewise 
flowed  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  is  evident:  so  probably 
did  those  from  the  Forums  between  the  Capitoline 
and  the  river.  On  the  other  hand  the  drainage  of  the 
seventh  and  ninth  regions  formed  a  completely  distinct 
system;  and  the  notion  that  in  the  name  of  the  church 
S.  Ambrogio  in  mamma  the  w(»rd  tmderstood  is  daaca, 
is  utterly  untenable^. 

Since  the  Esquiline  was  already  part  of  Septimontium, 
Livy^s  account  that  Servius  Tullius  erected  buildings  and 

MS  The  Vatican  MS  gives  * AkiXXiov  instead  of  'AkvAioi^  :    m.  S7. 

44  The  period  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  contrifautiao  of 
Carthage,  amountiBg  to  ahoi«  six  hundred  thooaand  pounda  (Polyh.  i.  63), 
flowed  into  the  Roman  treasury,  is  most  prohahlv  (he  time  at  whidi  this 
work  was  executed.  We  can  hardly  oonceive  that  anything  so  luxurious 
as  the  use  of  traeertino  prerailed  earlier. 

45  The  true  word  is  probably  poHieu. 
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increased  the  population  upon  it»  but  that  the  hills  he 
united  with  the  city  were  the  Quirinal  and  Vimitial^^^,  gi^^ 
a  much  oorrecter  yiew  of  the  gradual  progress  with 
which  changes  are  brought  about,  than  the  statement  which 
incliiides  that  douMe  hill  atmong  those  first  taken  into  the 
ci^y  by  Servitts.  That  nothing  but  insulated  villages  stood 
in  those  days  on  the  Oppuis  end  Gisj^s,  may  be  inferred^ 
beeause  in  the  distiibuticai  of  the  city  uito  £our  regions 
Subura  and  the  Carinie  made  part  6f  the  Csdiian  region, 
WQt  of  the  EsquiUne*. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  thi^  union  of  the  whole 
city  was  effected  by  tike  erectioa  of  the  waU^  The  con- 
necting the  Colline  rc^on  with  the  Edquiline  was  so 
e^tkely  dependent  upon  and  the  consequence  of  such  a 
l^all^  that  here  again  Liyy,  who  foUowing  older  accounts 
caUs  Sendus  its.  builder*^,  proceeds  leith  Hiuch  more  cgh- 
sisi^^oy  than  Dionysius  and  Pliny  who  ascribe  it  to  Tar- 
quinius  the  tyrant^^.  But  whatev^  name  it  may  be 
associated  with,  it  was  scarcely  a  less  wc^k  than  the  Ooacaf 
and  worthy  to  excite  the  astonishixient  of  PMnyf ,  alUiough 

AA6  Livy  1.  44.  Addit  daas  odles,  Qoirinalem,  Vkninafemque.    Inde 
dekiceps  auget  Esquilias^  ibi^ue  ipse  habitat    Only  he  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  Capitoline  hill  along  with  the  other  two. 
*  Varro  de  L.  L.  it.  p.  15. 

47  Aggere  ei  fossis  et  inuro  circamdat  iirbefm. 

48  BtrulM)  4068  not  by  any  meaiis  Sjpeak  so  distinctly  in  fataar  of 
Sermay  as  at  first  sigbt  it  seeras:  zv« p.  83^  c.  And  the  &ney  ihat 
Dionysius  knew  it  to  have  been  his  work,  only  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  wall  which  he  attributes  to  Tarquinius  (iv.  54)  was  a  different  one^ 
could  never  have  occurred  except  to  tiQ^ardini,  the  corrupter  of  Roman 
top^raphy,  winch  before  hds  time  was  much  bettor  imderstood.  If  the 
eky  was  l^ffc  open  or  weakly  fortified  on  this  side,  where  the  Qaiiana} 
and  Viminal  descend  by  a  gentle  slope  into  the  plain,  it  made  not 
the  slightest  difference  whether  the  Gabines  hit  upon  this  weak  spot 
as  they  came  along  the  high  road,  «r  wheth^^  to  get  to  it,  they  were 
foee^  to  einss  the  country  for  half  a  JUunan  mile  to  the  xl^t.  In 
a  Tufiiean  war,  m  the  city  was  covered  by  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  ;such 
weakness  was  far  less  dangerous. 

t  H.  N.  m.  9. 

bb2 
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the  Colosseum  had  been  built  in  his  time  by  the  incalculable 
riches  of  the  empire.  This  mound  6xt«ended  from  the 
Cblline  to  the  Esquiline  gate,  seven  stadiums  or  seven 
eighths  of  a  mile:  out  of  a  moat  above  a  hundred 
feet  broad  and  thirty  deep — ^for  there  is  no  stone  here, 
only  puxxolana- — ^was  raised  a  wieQI  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
consequently  above  sixty  high,  faced  toward  the  moat  with 
a  skirting  of  flagstones,  ahd  flanked  with  towers.  But 
the  Collihe  gate  was  situate  where  the  Qiiirinal  had  already 
sunk  to  a  flat  level ;  and  a  similar  wall  connected  it  with 
the  western  steeps  of  that  hill^^,  where  we  may  place 
the  boundary  of  the  ancient  Sabine  town. 

The  Vimirial,  at  the  time  of  its  being  taken  into  the  city, 
seems  to  have  been  still  entirely  uncultivated,  and  over- 
grown with  osier  thickets,  whence  its  name;  as  that  of 
the  Esquiline  came  from  its  oak-woods^.  This  eidarge- 
ment  was  the  idea  of  a  mind  that  trusted  in  the  etier- 
hity  and  the  destinies  of  the  city,  and  was  preparing  a 
way  for  its  advance.  We  are  not  to  supi>ose  that  a  regu- 
lar town  existed  in  the  part  near  the  wall  till  long  after : 
but  before  it  arose  the  fortified  enclosure  received  the 
peasant  with  his  cattle  in  time  of  war,  and  afforded  a  safe 
place  of  pasture,  like  the  long  walls  of  Athens.  Besides 
there  is  singular  justice  in  Cicero's  expression,  that 
Rome  stands  on  a  healthy  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  pesti- 
lential country^^.  The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Lorenzo  must  have  been  just  as  noxious  in  summer  then 
as  now :  nay,  even  between  the  wall  of  Servius  and  the 
present  walls,  on  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal  fields,  it  is 
unhealthy ;  and  the  countryfolk  then  as  now  must  have 
retired  during  the  summer  months  into  the  city;  so  that 


949  Nibby  Mura  di  Roma  p.  110. 

Ao  From  spots  covered  with  the  tallest  kind  of  oak,  the  €B9euhi8: 
see  Voss  on  Virgil's  Georgics  n.  X6.  In  Varro's  time  this  hill  wins  still 
full  of  small  sacred  groves :  de  L.  L.  iv.  p.  15. 

51  Locum  in  r^one  pestilenti  salubrem :  de  Re  p.  n.  6. 
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for  them  dwellings  were  wanted^**.  They  may  hi^ve  found 
them  on  the  Esquiline,  as  may  o.thers  on  the  Aveiitine 
and  Caelian ;  and  this  explains  how  it  came  to.  pass  that 
Rome,  where  trade  was  only  carried  on  for  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  where  both  the  burghers  and  the  com- 
monalty consisted  wholly  of  farmers,  had  so  large  a  com- 
pass, and  yet  in  those  days  the  country  was  not  left 
without  inhabitants.  When  the  vintage  and  regular  field- 
labours  begin,  the  bad  air  has  disappeared,  and  the 
peasant  may  again  pass  the  night  on  his  field:  and 
when  it  returns,  he  has ,  harvested  his  corn.  On  the 
east  and  south  the  wall  of  Servius  seems  accurately 
to  follow  the  limit  marked  out  by  nature  for  the  city: 
on  this  side  no  blessing  has  attended  the  overstepping 
his  inaugurated  pomoerium.  And  still  the  people  un- 
consciously acknowledge  his  ancient  Rome  to  be  the 
true  city:  the  vine-dresser  or  gardener  about  the  La- 
teran  or  Santa  Bibiena  says,  he  is  going  to  Rome,  or 
coming  from  it,  just  as  much  as  he  that  lives  without  the 
walls  of  Aurelian. 

The  mound  that  has  been  described,  and  such  lines  as 
it  was  necessary  in  other  places  to  carry  across  the  val- 
lies,  and  the  towers  and  walls  at  the  gates  which  barred 
an  ascent,  were  the  only  works  raised  by  man :  elsewhere 
the  city  was  fortified  solely  by  the  steepness  of  its  hills*'. 
When  the-  Gauls  had  clomb  up  the  Capitoline,  they 
were  in  the  citadel ;  so  it  cannot  have  been  protected  by 
any  wall.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  a  little  larger 
than  that  of  Athens*^,  did  not  measure  six  miles:  on 
the  Janiculum  there  may  have  stood  a  fort :  but  the 
notion  that  walls  came  down  from  it  and  reaching  to  the 

958  For  determining  the  site  of  such  Latin  towns  as  were  de- 
stroyed in  early  times,  the  air  may  serve  as  a  n^ative  criterion: 
they  are  all  to  he  looked  for  upon  llie  hills ;  and  no  place  where  the 
coimtrypeople  cannot  live  through  the  summ»,  can  well  have  been 
a  town  2500  years  ago. 

53  Dionymus  ix.  68.  m  Dionysius  iv.  13.  ix.  68. 
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'¥ihet  eovered  the  bridge,  is  utterly  mistBJcen :  the  bridge 
was  out  of  the  city^^:  its  wall  stretched  from  the  Tsr-< 
peian  rock  along  the  ATeBtine,  between  die  Circus  and 
the  riyer,  and  may  still  be  trueed  wb^e  a  continuous 
ridge  of  rubbish  cuts  across  all  Ae  allies  in  the  Ve» 
labrum. 

These  works  and  the  building  of  the  Capitdine 
^e^le  declare  with  an  irrenstiUe  Toice  that  Borne  under 
her  later  kings  was  the  capital  of  a  great  state. 

956  The  proofis  for  these  aasertionsy  which  are  by  no  means  newly 
IjfikeD  up,  will  be  ffyen  in  another  pUce^ 
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The  six  EQUESTRIAN  CENTURIES, 


The  increase  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  number  of 
senators  was  raised  to  three  hundred,  is  ascribed  to  the 
first  Tarquinius  by  every  writer,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  mistakes  the  character  of  the  lesser  houses**^.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
as  to  the  number  he  introduced ;  with  respect  to  which,  and 
to  my  opinion  that  this  increase  was  effected  by  admitting 
the  third  class,  it  would  be  an  idle  repetition  for  me 
to  speak  again^^. 

The  most  difficult  point  however  in  the  whole  earlier 
history  of  the  constitution  is  the  formation  of  the  three  new 
centuries  attributed  to  the  same  king :  an  innovation  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  confines  itself  to  an  extension  of  the  Ro- 
mulean  constitution,  is  placed,  in  consonance  to  the  spirit 
of  such  personifications,  before  the  time  of  Servius  TulKus; 
while  it  is  later  than  the  calHng  up  of  the  Luceres  into  the 
senate,  by  which  act  that  constitution  received  its  complete 
developement.  If  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  were 
in  fact  centuries  and  tribes  of  the  houses,  although  the 
troops  of  horsemen  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  the 
tribe  they  belonged  to;  then  the  centuries  formed  by 
Tarquinrus  and  named  after  the  old  ones,  but  as  secondary 
to  them,  were  Kkewise  tribes  of  houses :  and  nothing  less 

958  TacitU3,  XI.  25;  with  regard  to  whose  statement  see  the  text  to 
note  1158. 

57  See  above  p.  296. 
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than  the  design  of  creating  new  cenUiries  out  of  new 
houses,   to  stand  alongside  of  the  old  ones,   could  give 
occasion  to  the  extreme  violence  with  which  Navius  op- 
posed him,  and  to  the  miracle  wrought  in  support  of  it: 
a  mere  change  in  military  arrangements  wojold  never  have 
met  with  such  unbending  resistance,  even  from  the  most 
stiff-neckt  of    augurs.      Thus    much    is   clear,   that  the 
soverain  wished  to  form  three  new  tribes  of  houses,  partly 
out  of  his  own  retainers,   partly  from  among  the  com- 
mons, and  to  name  them  after  himself  and  his  friends ;  so 
that  there  would   have  been  six  of  them :   nor  is  it  less 
clear  that  Attus  Navius,   acting  in  the  spirit  pf  the  old 
citizens,  yrithstood  the  king  to  the  utmost,  and  even  called 
in  heaven  to  his  aid.     Was  the  prince  who  conceived  this 
project,  really  Tarquinius ."^   or  was  he  an  Etruscan?   If 
he  yielded  to  the  resistance  of  the  nation,  he  certainly  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  conqueror.     But  in  what  sense  are 
we  to  understand  that  he  yielded  .'^   since  he  still  formed 
three  new  centuries ;  which,  being  united  with  thp  old  ones 
under  the  name  of  the  six  auffragiay  outlived  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  classes   such  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
Servius  Tullius.     And  again  how  came  it  that  the  number 
of  the  curies  still  continued  to  be  thirty,  as  in  the  original 
three  centuries  or  tribes  .'*  When  Tarquinius  purposed  to 
create  three  new  tribes,  he  must  have  intended  to  divide 
these  like   the  fonuer  three  into   thirty   curies,   and  to 
establish  that  number  of  new  ones:  this  however  did  not 
t^ke  place. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  ipe,  pnly  tyfo  suppositions 
lyhich  can  help  us  to  solve  this  enigma.  We  may  assume 
that  the  original  three  hundred  houses  still  existed  in- 
their  full  complement ;  and  that  the  same  number  of  new 
ones  were  either  formed,  or,  being  already  in  existence 
among  the  commons,  were  admitted  into  the  body  of 
burghers ;  so  as  to  assign  ten  new  houses  to  every  cury,  the 
number  of  the  curies  remaining  as  before,  but,  inasmuch 
as  each  cury  was  now  twice  as  numerous,  only  five  curies 
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instead  of  ten  being  reckoned  to  a  century,  which  even  in 
this  manner  would  still  consist  of  a  hundred  houses. 

It  is  much  more  probable  however  that,  when  the 
alteration  took  place,  the  original  number  of  the  houses 
had  long  since  fallen  short :  for  every  exclusive  aristocracy, 
which  omits  to  replace  such  houses  as  become  extinct,  dies 
away;  and  that  too  with  precipitous  rapidity,  if  it  be 
strict  in  insisting  on  purity  of  descent ;  so  that  it  must  sink 
into  an  oppressive  and  hateful  oligarchy®^*.  Now  sup- 
posing that  some  half  of  the  houses  were  become  extinct, 
that  every  cury  on  an  average  no  longer  contained  more 
than  five,  then,  if  the  remainder  amounting  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  were  collected  together  into  half  the 
number  of  the  original  curies,  and  the  vacant  fifteen  were 
filled  with  newly  adopted  houses,  the  ancient  proportion  of 
ten  houses  to  a  cury  remained  undisturbed. 

And  this  latter  hypothesis  is  confirmed,  and  almost 
establisht,  by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300;  just  as  the 
doubling  the  cavalry  and  the  centuries  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Only  here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which  a 


968  I^t  any  one  compare  lists  of  the  families  of  freeholders  in  any 
German  proyinpe  several  hundred  years  ago  and  at  present  Formerly 
they  were  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  free  rustic  population : 
how  many  in  a  hundred  are  there  now  in  the  same  province  ?  where  a 
part  of- the  gaps  has  not  been  filled  up  by  families  of  strangers  settling 
amongst  them>  or  by  the  rise  of  new  families  from  among  the  old  in- 
habitants. And  after  all  what  has  been  filled  up  has  been  no  more  than 
a  small  part  Among  the  ancients  in  the  common  course  of  things  a 
replenishment  of  this  sort  was  impossible. 

There  are  oligarchs  who  regard  the  share  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
administration  of  government  as  a  tontine,  where  the  total  property  be- 
longing to  the  survivors  continues  unchanged^  and  every  individual  finds 
himself  all  the  better  off,  the  more  of  his  comrades  have  died  away. 

In  Zealand  the  nobles  were  become  wholly  extinct;  in  Holland  they 
were  so  within  four  or  five  families;  the  free  peasantry  in  northern 
Holland  were  not  admitted  into  the  states:  hence  the  towns  of  necessity 
acquired  exclusive  possession  of  the  government 
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considerable  interval  would  probably  elapse.  If  every 
house  had  a  member  to  represent  it,  the  senate  of  the  first 
two  estates,  after  many  of  the  houses  had  become  extinct, 
can  no  longer  have  amounted  to  two  hundred;  and  the 
third  estate  also  must  have  been  unable  to  depute  a  hun- 
dred senators,  long  before  its  council  was  inccNrporated 
with  the  supreme  one.  The  calling  up  of  the  Luceres 
therefore  would  be  far  from  raising  the  senate  to  three 
hundred,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  complement 
of  houses  had  been  full :  and,  without  weighing  the 
numbers  too  minutely,  we  may  combine  the  two  state- 
ments, which  represent  the  senate,  the  one  as  having 
been  increased  by  a  hundred,  the  other  as  having  been 
doubled:  the  former  being  effected  in  confcNrmity  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  constitution,  the  latter  by  creating  the 
three  new  centuries.  The  first  of  these  measures  must 
have  been  the  earlier,  but  the  second  too  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  legislation  of  Servius. 

One  might  strain  ones  ingenuity  in  considering  whether 
the  new  equestrian  centuries  were  not  more  likely  than 
those  of  the  third  estate  to  be  called  the  lesser  ones.  In 
such  dim  twUight  all  appearances  are  deceptive :  I  rather 
incline  however  to  believe  that  each  of  the  additional 
centuries  shared  in  the  honours  of  its  elder  namesake; 
because  the  colleges  of  priests  continued  to  be  filled 
exclusively  from  the  two  superior  estates,  eath  of  which 
appointed  two,  corresponding  to  its  two  centuries.  In 
like  manner  all  the  six  centuries  were  represented  by  the 
six  Vestals*. 

Instances  are  not  proofs,  but  in  history  are  scarcely 
of  less  force;  above  all  where  they  exhibit  a  parallel 
in  the  progressive  developement  of  institutions.  The 
following  is  the  history  of  a  constitution  consisting  of 
curies  and  houses,  which  will  shew  that  the  changes 
and  developements  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  remarks 

•  See  above^  p.  297. 
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are  not  arbitrarily  deTised :  and  adnce  the  |dace  where  this 
constitutiGai  existed  is  intimately  connected  with  our  clas- 
sical recollections,  the  account  of  it  is  by  no  means  aliad 
to  this  work. 

It  was  a  pleasing  thought  of  the  Neapolitan  jurists, 
that  the  seggj  of  their  natire  city  had  arisen  out  of  the 
Greek  phratries :  and  if  it  was  a  delusion  to  derive  the  old 
and  perplexing  name  of  those  bodies,  toochj,  from  the 
Greek  QHkoi^  yet  it  is  hard  to  keep  oneself  from  being  led 
astray  by  it.  At  all  events  however  that  derivation  must 
not  pass  for  more  than  a  venerable  reminiscence :  for  sulv 
stantiaUy  all  we  can  expect  to  find  in  Naples  under  its 
dukes,  as  in  all  the  other  free  cities  dependent  upon  the 
Roman  throne  at  Constantinople,  is  a  constitution  arising 
out  of  the  munidpal  institutions  of  the  western  empire, 
an  omfo  and  posseasores.  These  proprietaries,  whose  no- 
faility  consisted,  like  the  eiyiveia  of  the  Greeks,  in  here- 
ditary birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  were  registered  accord- 
ing to  their  lineage  in  tocchj,  which  were  ccmnected  with 
particular  districts  of  the  city,  and  were  of  two  kinds. 
Of  the  great  tocchj,  according  to  the  earliest  mention  of 
themy  ihere  were  four,  to  which  two  were  afterward  added : 
the  number  of  the  lesser  cannot  be  determined,  since  they 
are  only  spoken  of  incid^itally.  The  former  may  be 
compared  to  the  tribed,  the  latter  to  the  curies ;  with  this 
difitrence,  about  -which  there  can  be  no  question,  thi^  both 
were  c^en  to  rec^ve  new  citizens.  Tocehj  was  the  ancient 
name  for  their  places  of  assemblage  or  chambers,  their 
curies ;  but  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou  they 
obtained  that  of  seggj^ 

These  kings,  who  pursued  a  system  of  grounding  their 
usurpation  on  feudality  and  a  military  nobless,  changed  the 
<;hiaracter  of  the  Neapolitan  citizens,  by  their  readiness 
to  bestow  knighthood  on  such  as  were  well-born  or  even 
rich:  and  since  the  forein  nobles  who  resided  in  the 
capital,  took  care  to  be  enrolled  in  the  seggj,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  at  the  time  when  everywhere  else  the 
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power  of  the  noble  houses  in  the  towns  was  sinking,  at 
Naples  an  aristocracy  of  houses  was  introduced.  The 
newly  admitted  citizens  must  have  entered  immediately 
into  the  six  great  8eggj:  for  the  lesser  all  gradually  disap- 
pear ;  because,  as  is  expressly  stated,  the  few  families 
that  were  left  in  them  became  extinct. 

Thus  only  the  six  great  seggj  remained:  and  these  by 
the  union  of  two  were  reduced  to  five;  probably  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  vacated  one  to  the  commcmalty,  against 
whom  the  tribes  on  becoming  noble  had  been  shut;  and 
who  in  this  country  could  not  succeed  in  establishing 
anything  like  coiporiate  institutions,  while  the  kings  were  in 
need  of  their  assistance  against  the  turbulent  nobility. 

The  five  noble  seggj  were  not  absolutely  closed :  but 
the  reception  even  of  noblemen  into  them  was  so  ob- 
structed,  that  the  number  of  families  in  them  continually 
lessened ;  while  there  was  a  continual  increase  of  the  nobles 
who  resided  in  the  city  without  being  admitted  among 
the  members,  and  yet  were  superior  to  many  of  them 
in  rank  and  honours.  This  is  the  parallel  to  the  state 
of  things  I  conceive  to  have  existed  at  Rome,  when  the 
reformer,  whom  we  call  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  desirous 
of  forming  new  tribes.  The  last-mentioned. families  made 
interest  with  the  Spanish,  kings  that  they  would  voudisafe 
to  erect  a  new  seggio:  but,  wretched  and  paltry  as  were 
the  privileges  of  a  Neapolitan  patrician,,  the  j^ousy  of 
the  oligarchy  opposed  their  reasonable  request,  and  yet  was 
just  as  unwilling  to  receive  them  and  distribute  them 
among  the  existing  seggj*.  But  in  course  of  time  it  gave 
way  in  single  exceptions ;  and  thus  things  went  on,  until 
the  revolutionary  government  of  1799  got  rid  of  the  seggj 
and  elettij  and  the  restored  one  availed  itself  of  this  rid- 
dance, no  less  than  of  that  of  every  other  corporate  insti- 
tution which  presented  even  the  shadow  of  a  limit  to 
its  arbitrary   will,    as   so   much,  gain   to  itself.     Indeed 

*  Giannone  xx.  4. 
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this  municipal  constitution  had  long  since  become  so  worth- 
less and  open  to  abuse,  nay  mischievous,  that  neither 
did  its  venerable  origin  excite  interest  at  the  time  of  its 
abolition,  nor  is  its  loss  now  felt. 

Every  person  had  a  vote  in  a  seggio^  who  belonged 
to  any  patrician  family  enrolled  in  it,  whatever  his  residence 
might  be ;  and  in  fact  this  institution  was  far  more  a  re- 
presentation of  the  barons  of  the  whole  kingdom,  than  of 
the  citizens,  or  even  the  nobless  of  the  city. 

Had  Naples  been  the  capital  of  Campania  alone ;  had 
its  constitution  lived  and  grown,  enlarged  and  completed 
itself,  in  that  case  the  otHne  of  the  people  would  have 
become  plebeian  tribes,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
Roman  commons  obtained  a  constitution,  and  thereby 
multiplied  the  vital  energies  of  the  republic. 
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THE   COMMONALTY, 
AND  THE   PLEBEIAN   TRIBES- 


In  eyery  state  the  constitution  of  which  has  been 
grounded  on  a  certain  number  of  houses,  a  commonalty'** 
has  grown  up  pr  subsisted  by  the  side  of  the  burghers  or 
file  freeholders.  The  members  of  this  commonalty  were 
not  only  recognized  as  freemen,  but  also  as  fellow-country- 
men :  they  received  like  succour  against  foreiners,  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  might  acquire  real  pro- 
perty, had  their  motes  for  making  by-laws  and  their 
courts,  were  bound  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  but  were 
excluded  from  the  government,  which  was  confined  to  the 
houses^. 

The  origin  of  such  a  commonalty,  though  admitting 
of  many  varieties,  in  cities  mostly  coincides  with  that  of 
the  rights  of  the  pale-burghers ;  of  the  dwellers  within 
the  pale  or  the  contado^^ :  but  it  increased  in  extent 
and  still  more  so  in  importance,  when  a  city  acquired  a 
domain,  a  distrettOj  containing  towns  and  other  small 
places.  The  inhabitants  of  such  a  domain  were  sometimes 
taken  in  a  mass  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  freemen ;  more  frequently  this  was 

959  II  commune.  When  a  number  of  such  commonalties  exist  in  a 
larger  state,  along  with  the  ruling  part  of  the  nation,  they  are  ks  com- 
munea,  the  commons. 

eo  This  was  also  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  righteousness  in 
Judea.    Those  of  the  gate  answered  to  the  metics. 

61  Like  the  English  pale  in  Ireland,  before  James  the  First.  In 
Germany  they  were  called  pfahRnirger,  paMmrghers,  which  in  French 
was  distorted  into  fatixbourgeois. 
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done  for  such  as  remoyed  into  the  city:  tliese  would  be 
persons  of  very  different  rank,  gentle  and  simple.  In  like 
manner  freemen  out  of  sudi  forein  places  as  were  connected 
by  a  community  of  civic  or  national  law,  and  bondmen 
who  obtained  their  freedom  with  the  consent  of  their 
lords,  were  received  into  the  commonalty :  so  that,  from 
the  variety  of  elements  it  contained,  its  name  was  fully 
justified  by  its  nature. 

Now  since  among  the  ancients  civic  trades  and  com- 
merce were  in  low  repute,  while  agriculture  was  in  the 
highest ;  whereas  during  the  xhiddle  ages  the  scale  of  their 
estimation  was  directly  reversed ;  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
the  former  period  the  commonalty  was  often  made  up  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  domain ;  in  the  latter  on  the  other 
hand  the  neighbouring  country  was  seldom  admitted  to  a 
fellowship  of  rights,  but  within  the  walls  there  grew  up 
a  commonalty  of  artisans  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts. 
These  were  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  llieir  necessities  to 
unite  in  companies,  which  in  consequence  of  their  local 
compression  developed  such  a  force  as  was  not  to  be  found 
among  the  rural  population  :  but  owing  to  this  peculiarity 
in  their  nature,  the  revolutions  by  which  the  commons 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  middle  ages,  had  an  entirely 
different  character  from  that  of  those  whereby  the  demus 
or  the  plebs  among  the  ancients  acquired  first  freedom, 
and  then  the  superiority  in  the  state:  the  Consequences 
too  were  entirely  different.  The  government  of  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  made  the  free  cities  un warlike,  as 
Machiavel  remarks  with  r^ard  to  Florence ;  that  of  the 
countrypeople  made  them  bold  and  firm,  as  was  the^ase  at 
Rome. 

As  opposed  to  the  houses,  the  demus,  the  plebs,  and 
the  commonalty  are  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  same  kind : 
in  order  however  to  form  a  picture  of  what  the  plebeians 
were,  and  of  the  station  they  occupied  alongside  of  the 
citizens,  let  the  reader  take — as  an  easily  intelligible  in- 
stance from  among  a  multitude— the  territory  of  Zurich, 
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before  the  change  which  brought  the  govermneiitt  into 
the  hands  of  the  guilds,  when  it  equalled  the  present  ean^ 
ton  in  extent,  and  with  its  nobles,  its  free  peasantry,  and 
its  countrjtowns,  constituting  a  compact  whole,  was  in* 
separably  attached  to  the  city,  in  such  a  manner  that  while 
the  houses  formed  one  part  of  the  state,  the  free  members 
of  the  commonalty  in  the  city  were  united  into  one  body 
with  the  countryfolks*. 

Still  this  difference  between  a  civic  and  rustic  com- 
monalty does  not  destroy  the  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  free  constitutions  during  the  two  golden  ages  of 
cities.  In  both  ages  it  is  the  history  of  the  conjflict 
between  the  privileged  houses  and  the  commonalty :  the 
latter,  feeling  that  it  is  come  of  age  and  ripe  for  a  consti- 
tution and  a  share  in  the  government,  {icrfiyopla)  ;  the 
former  striving  to  keep  it  in  subjection  and  servitude. 
The  struggle  was  unequal ;  for  a  spreading  growing 
power  encountered  one  that  was  pent  in  and  dwindling 
away :  nor  has  anything  but  the  prudent  use  niade  of 
some  casual  advantage  gained  by  open  force,  or  of 
some  disaster,  turned  the  scale  against  the  commonalty, 
wherever  this  has  been  the  result.  Such  a  victory  of  the 
privileged  houses  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen ; 
for  then  they  always  degenerated;  and  beneath  their 
unlimited  power  the  commonwealth  went  morally  and 
politically  to  decay,  as  has  been  seen  at  Nurenberg. 
Where  the  disputes  came  to  an  amicable  adjustment  by 
a  compact  and  the  establishment  of  a  balance,  they  were 
followed    by  happy   times ;    which  might  have  been  of 

*  See  Miiller's  History  of  Switzerland  Book  n.  chap.  2.  The  reader 
may  find  much  light  thrown  on  these  interesting  questions  in  the  third 
Volume  of  Hiilhnann's  Geschichte  des  Ursprungs  der  Stande  in  Deuttt^ 
land;  in  £ichhom'8  Deutsche  Stoats  und  BechUgeschichte,  especially  in 
sections  310 — 313,431 — 434;  and  in  a  dissertation  on  the  ori^n  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  German  towns  hy  the  same  Eichhom  in*  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  Savigny's  ZeUsthfift  fur  gesehidUHche  Ret^s- 
tvissenschaft. 
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long  continuance,  if  the  aim  of  the  aristocracy  had  been 
to  renovate  and  thus  to  prolong  its  existence;  where- 
as when  it  contracted  itself  and  shrivelled  up  into  an 
oligarchy^  it  became  impotent  as  opposed  to  the  buoy- 
ant vigour  of  life.  Often  the  conflict  was  waged  with  great 
ferocity,  in  cases  where  stubborn  arrogance  refused  to  make 
room  for  the  rights  of  the  power  that  was  coming  into 
being^^*,  or  rather  already  existed ;  nay  mounted  the 
higher  in  Its  pretensions,  the  more  it  ought  to  have  low- 
ered them.  On  the  other  hand  the  houses  frequently 
yielded  almost  without  resistance:  as  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  constitutioiis  of  many  Italian 
and  6a*man  towns  were  changed  with  mutual  goodwill, 
after  the  example  set  by  some  of  the  great  cities. 

A  government  conducted  by  privileged  houses,  so  long 
as  they  are  still  numerous,  and  actuaUy  the  powerfuUest 
purest  and  noblest  part  of  the  community,  is  the  original 
idea  of  an  aristocracy :  the  predominance  of  the  commonalty 
is  what  at  first  was  denoted  by  the  name  of  democracy.  In 
later  times  the  primitive  simple  meaning  of  the  two  words 
had  fallen  into  oblivion;  and  it  was  then  attempted  to 
define  them  from  some  of  their  accidental  properties. 
In  Aristotle^s  time  aristocracies  in  the  genuine  ancient  setise 
were  hardly  to  be  found,  here  and  there  one :  such  as  had 
not  become  democracies  had  long  before  shrunk  up  into 
oligarchies:  the  same  power  as  their  ancestors  had  e^ter- 
cised  was  now  exercised  by  a  much  smaller  numbei^  over 
a  commonalty  which  was  become  greatly  more  numerous 
and  important ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  felt  its 
dignity  and  its  rights,  and  the  disparity  became  gkring, 
the  power  was  wielded  distrustfully,  rancorously,  with  the 
set  purpose  of  stifling  what  was  growing  up.  When 
legislators  however  Wished  to  escape  from  a  democracy, 
in  the  sense  then  assigned  to  it,  they^  like  those  of  our 

962  Dm  Recht  dee  Werdenden  it  has  been  called  by  a  Swiss  writer, 
Troxler. 

C  c 
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);imes,  knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  to.  take  property  for 
a  standard;  a  measure  which  the  philosophers  judged  to 
be  utterly  condemnable  and  oligarchal.  The  union  of  an 
aristocracy  in  full  vigour  with  a  conunonalty  was  by  them 
esteemed  the  justest  and  wholesomest  constitution:  this. they 
called  a  polity,  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages  popolo. 

But  the  great  difficulty  in  human  institutions  is  to 
wa^d  off  the  approach  of  numbness  and  of  decay.     It 
mostly  happened  that  even  a  polity,   where  it  was  estae- 
blished,  nay  often  that  a  complete  democracy  so  fenced 
itself  in,  that  a  body  of  freemen  sprang  up  by  its  side 
out  of  new  elements  appertaining  to  the  commonwealth ; 
which  body  was  essentially  a  commonalty,  just  as  much  so 
as  those  who  had  attained  to  an  equality  of  rights ;  only 
it  did  not  bear  the  name;   a  body  of  free  peasants  or 
handicraftsmen,  who  were  kept  in  the  background,  and 
whose  exclusion,   if  their  strength  became  considerable, 
was  quite  as  injurious  to  the  state,  or  at  all  events  quite 
as  unjust,  as  that  of  the  others.      The  most  signal  and 
momentous  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  later  ages  of 
the  Roman  republic;   its  ruin*  arose  from  a  stoppage  in 
that  developement  of  its  political  system,   which  by  the 
admission  and  elevation  of  the  conunonalty  had  made,  the 
state  powerful  and  glorious ;  from  the  Italian  allies  not  being 
invested  one  after  another  with  the  Roman,  franchise.     In* 
stances  on  a  smaller  scale  may  be  found  in  every  state  by 
which  a  new  territory  was  acquired :  the  Bosotian  districts 
which  miuie  a  transfer  of  themselves  to  the  Athenians, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  resulting   from  a  community  of 
laws;  but  their  citizens  did  not  become. citiz^s  of  Athens: 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Swiss  towns  had  a  like  claim 
to  ciyic  rights  as  the  gmlds  had  had  some  centuries  be. 
fore :  and  in  my  native .  Ditmarsh  the  Strandmen,  whoni 
the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  made  over  to  the  republic, 
when  the .  aristocracy  of  the  houses  had  ceased  to  exist, 
were  a  commonalty;   which  had  no  voice  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  no  privileged  houses. 
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The  demus  in  Attica,  in  the  state  Solon  found  it  in^ 
was  a  commonalty  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun^ 
try,  divided  no  doubt  aiid  ranged  even  then  into  demes  or 
wards  ^^ ;  and  contradistinguished  from  the  houses :  the 
parties  which  it  split  into,  and  which  the  eupatrids  induced 
to  engage  in  their  feuds,  corresponded  to  the  local  character 
of  the  land.  The  members  of  these  demes  were  those 
among  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Atticans  who  had  pre* 
served  theh*  freedom,  and  had  not  been  degraded  into 
thetes,  either'  by  violence  at  the  Ionian  immigration,  ot 
subsequently  by  distress  and  the  sale  of  their  own  persons^ 
In  the  constitution  of  Clisthefnes  this  demus  was  abready 
become  predominant  in  the  state. 

Th^  Roman  commonalty,  the  plebs,  arose  like  others  out 
of  a  medley  of  elehients,  as  it  was  by  incorporating  such 
that  it  supported  and  immensely  enlarged  itself.  Even  in 
the  original  three  towns  a  commonalty  must  from  the  first 
have  begun  to  form^  out  of  such  persons  as  were  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  of  elicits,  as  well 
those  who  were  free  hereditarily,  as  those  whose  bondage 
had  expired  by  thdr  emancipation  witli  their  patrons  con- 
sent, or  by  the  extinction  of  his  race.  This  commonJEdty^ 
had  it  continued  alone,  would  never  have  risen  out  of 
obscurity :  on  the  contrary  the  destination  of  the  civic 
tribes  in  later  times  to  receive  such  citizens  as  were 
of  servile  descent  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  this  being 
their  origin.  The  genuine,  noble,  great  plebs  takes  its 
rise  from  the  formation  of  a  doipain  out  of  t^ie  towns  won 
from  th^  Latins.  In  the  accounts  of  the  conquests  made 
by  the  first  kings  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  conquered 
places  were  converted  into  colonies,  that  the  others  were 
destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  carried  to  Rome ;  where  they^ 
along  with  the  citizens  of  the  colonies,  received  the  Roman 

963  In  the  fragment  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  1.  4.  D.  de  collegiis 
(xLvn.  92),  8iJ/ios  is  used  for  a  corporation. 

CC  2 
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franchise  ^^*.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  plebs  of  king 
Ancus  however,  we  are  to  suppose  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Alba  a  portion  of  the  Latins  were  cedied  by  a  treaty 
adjusting  the  claims  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  thus  were 
placed  in  a  like  relation  of  affinity  to  Rome^.  The  names 
of  the  conquered  places  given  by  the  histories  rest  on 
no  sufficient  authority;  nor  can  it  be  anything  but  an 
accident  that  they  arie  all  Latin  towns :  whatever  people 
these  new  members  of  the  state  may  have  belonged  to,  their 
collective  body  formed  a  commonalty.  Their  franchise 
resembled  that  which  in  later  times  was  citizenship  with- 
out a  vote ;  for  a  vote  could  not  be  given  except  in  the 
curies:  but  their  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  those 
who  afterward  stood  on  this  footing:  for  they  could  not 
intermarry  with  the  patricians,  and  aU  their  relations  with 
them  were  uniformly  to  their  prejudice.  Nevertheless 
these  new  citizens,  scantily  as  they  were  endowed  with 
rights,  were  not  made  up  then,  anymore  than  in  later 
times,  merely  of  the  lower  orders :  the  nobles  of  the  con- 
quered and  ceded  towns  were  among  them ;  as  subsequently 
we  find  that  the  Mamilii,  the  Papii,  the  Cilnii,  the 
Csecinas,  were  all  plebeians. 

Now  that  the  plebeian  commonalty  arose  out  of 
the  freemen  thus  incorporated  with  the  state,  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  tradition  that  Ancus  assigned 
habitations    on   the   Aventine    to    the   Latins  from    the 

^  964  This  state  of  things  was  not  unknown  to  Dionysius;  only  he  saw 
it  in  the  Annals  through  a  mist  and  in  a  wrong  place;  to  wit,  after 
the  death  of  Romulus,  during  the  feud  between  the  Ramnes  and  Tities : 
n.  62.  Hence  he  makes  a  distinction  there  among  the  patricians,  be- 
tween the  KTitravre^  rrjv  voKiv  and  the  evoticoi :  saying  however  at  the 
same  time,  that  among  the  demus  many  of  those  who  had  been  recently 
admitted  into  the  nation,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  towns 
to  whom  Romulus  had  granted  the  Roman  franchise,  were  discontented 
1)ecause  they  had  not  received  any  land.  Here  we  see  the  plebs,  vainly 
Aemanding  its  share  of  the  ager  pt/bHcus,  and  what  was  its  ori^n. 
«5  Above  p.  349. 
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towns  which  had  become  subject  to  Rome:  for  this  hill 
was  afterward  the  site  of  what  was  peculiarly  the  ple- 
beian city.  The  statement  indeed  that  they  were  conveyed 
thither  is  not  historical:  it  is  impossible  that  such  an 
enormous  population  should  have  been  amassed  at  Rome, 
so  as  to  be  prevented  from  cultivating  its  remote  estates. 
Those  who  chose  to  settle  there  had  the  Aventine  al- 
lotted them  as  a  place  for  a  suburb  where  they  might  live 
apart  under  their  own  laws:  far  the  greater  portion  staid 
in  their  home :  but  their  towns  ceased  to  be  corporations. 
The  territory  of  a  place  that  had  been  taken  by  storm,  or 
had  surrendered  unconditionally,  belonged  by  the  Italian  law 
of  nations  to  the  state :  a  part  of  it  continued  to  be  public 
property,  and  was  turned  to  account  by  the  patricians  for 
themselves  and  their  vassals:  a  part  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  crown :  the  rest  was  parcelled  out  and  assigned  by  the 
kings  to  the  old  proprietors,  in  their  new  capacity  of  Ro- 
mans. Often  probably  the  confiscation  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  public  domain. 

Here  I  will  merely  suggest  the  notion,  leaving  it  to  rest 
on  its  own  merits,  that,  as  in  a  much  later  age  M.  Manlius 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  collective  plebeian  order  as  its 
declared  patron,  so  at  the  first  beginning  of  the  com- 
monalty the  kings  were  its  patrons.  At  all  events 
it  is  a  gross  errour,  which  leads  us  to  frame  the  most 
unjust  judgements,  to  suppose  that  the  plebeians  sprang 
out  of  the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  insurgent  hereditary  bondmen.  That  the  clients 
were  total  strangers  to  the  plebeian  commonalty,  and 
did  not  coalesce  with  it  until  late,  when  the  bond  of  servi- 
tude had  been  loosened,  partly  from  the  houses  of  their 
patrons  dying  off  or  sinking  into  decay,  partly  from  the 
advance  of  the  whole  nation  toward  freedom,  will  be  proved 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history:  and  the  most  decisive  ex- 
pressions on  the  point  will  be  quoted  from  Dionysius 
himself;  for,  though  it  is  true  he  has  distinctly  con- 
ceived    that    erroneous    notion,    yet    in    his    details    he 
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copies  the  old  Roman  annals,  in  which  the  correct  view  of 
the  relation  had  not  been  lost^.  Certain  as  this  is,  it  is  no 
less  so  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  forpi  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  commonalty  and  the  kings,  they  pro- 
tected it  against  the  oligarchy  ^^:  undoybtedly  they  qould 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  plebeians  in  a  continually  increas- 
ing  proportion  formed  themost  unportant  part  of  their  miU- 
tary  force ;  that  on  them  all  the  hopes  of  the  future  rested ; 
Und  that  the  only  way  for  Rome  to  become  great  and  to  pon- 
tinue  so,  was  for  its  laws  to  sanction  and  promote  the  growth 
of  a  great  Roman  people  oqt  of  every  people  of  Italy. 

The  existence  of  the  plebs,  as  acknowledgedly  a  free 
and  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  Qation,  may  be  traced 
bdck  to  the  reign  of  Ancus :  but  before  the  time  of  Servius 
it  was  only  an  aggregate  of  unconnected  parts,  not  a  united 
regular  whole.  The  natural  division  for  a  rural  commonalty 
was  into  districts ;  and  such  a  one  yve  find  at  Rome  as  w^ll 
as  in  Attica^.  Jn  its  principle,  like  the  division  of  the 
houses,  it  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  already  existing ; 
but  in  like  manner  it  did  not  merely  collect  the  elementary 
parts  such  as  it  found  them  ope  beside  the  other,  as  chance 
had  determined  their  number  and  variety:  the  territory 
was  portioned  out  into  a  fixed  number  of  districts ;  in  some  of 
which  perhaps  such  lines  of  demarcation  as  before  subsisted 
might  be  preserved  unchanged,  but  the  majority  mu$t  have 
acquired  a  new  form  during  the  process  of  sepfuration  and  re- 
union. When  Clisthenes  divided  the  people  of  Attica  into 
^  hundred  detnes^,  it  is  evident  tlu^t  he  proceeded  in  this 

*  See  below  notes  1306—1316. 
966  As  the  statholdera  protected  the  citiaens  in  the  Dutch  towns 
against  the  oligarchal  magistracy. 

67  <pv\a\  ToiriKai:  see  above  note  787,  p.  301.  Lelius  Felix  in 
Gellius,  zv.  27 :  comitia  tributa  esse  cum  ex  regionihus  et  lods  8u£&agium 
feratur. 

68  Herodotus  v.  69.  The  certainty  of  this  statement  is  no  way 
shaken  by  our  meeting  with  more  than  a  hundred  names  in  after  times. 
For  in  die  first  place  th&e  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  forming  fresh 
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way:  demes  he  found  already  there,  but  such  a  number  can 
never  have  been  the  work  of  chance.  Servius  too,  who 
distributed  the  Roman  plebs  into  a  det^minate  number  of 
tribes,  assuredly  did  not  bind  himself  to  observe  such  re- 
lations as  previously  existed,  the  remains  of  which  can  only 
have  continued  to  endure  in  some  of  the  pagi.  In  process 
of  time  however,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  this  local 
distribution  transformed  itself  into  a  hereditary  one  accords 
ing  to  families^^ :  for  if  a  person  removed  from  Achamae 
to  Rhamnus,  he  still  continued  an  Achamian,  belonging 
to  the  phyle  Oeneis,  and  so  did  his  posterity  for  ever. 

demes^  by  subdividing  old  ones,  or  by  incorporating  new  districts:  next> 
the  lexicc^rapbers  unquestionably  often  give  the  name  of  a  deme  to 
what  was  in  fact  a  house :  and  lastly,  at  Athens  too  it  was  only  in  the 
course  of  time  that  the  patricians  were  received  into  the  ten  tribes,  and, 
when  they  were  so,  many  houses  may  perhaps  have  entered  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  so  as  to  form  entire  demes. 

969  See  pp.  302. 303.  In  modem  history  I  know  no  instance  of 
the  same  kind  in  a  democracy,  except  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 
where,  until  the  revolution,  the  soverain  estatesmen  were  distributed 
into  six  quarters,  four  of  them  original,  and  two  additional  ones.  These 
quarters  had  local  names;  but  it  was  not  the  dweller  in  a  place,  for 
instance  in  Arth,  that  belonged  to  the  quarter  of  Arth ;  but  he  whose 
ancestors  had  been  re^tered  there.  Fdsis  Erdbest^reibung,  vol.  n.  p.  245. 
This  order  of  things  must  now  have  been  reestablished  in  substance, 
though  modified  in  its  application,  because  that  part  of  the  population 
of  the  canton  which  was  formerly  in  a  state  of  dependence,  must  have 
been  admitted  into  the  quarters.  In  an  aristocratical  constitution,  the 
abovementioned  Seggj  at  Naples  unquestionably  furnish  a  like  example : 
and  the  same  principle  must  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  noble 
houses  in  the  towns  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  which  were  registered 
according  to  their  quarters,  if  any  of  the  members  left  their  hereditary 
strongholds,  which  however  can  have  happened  but  seldom.  One  who 
is  carrying  on  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  constitutions  during 
the  middle  ages,  ought  not  to  overlook  the  hint  contained  in  the  circum- 
stance, which  assuredly  is  not  mere  chance,  that  in  Schweitz  the  estates- 
men,  at  Florence,  and  also  at  Naples,  the  burghers,  were  at  first 
divided  into  four  parts;  to  which  afterward,  in  the  former  case  owing 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  territory,  in  the  latter  to  that  of  the  city^ 
two  others  were  added ;  as  the  third  tribe  was  at  Rome.  Ditniarsh  too 
was  divided  into  four  Dceffte:  the  Strandmen  never  formed  one. 
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Only  doubtless  there  was  a  possibility  at  Athens,  on  shewing 
valid  grounds  for  such  an  application,  of  migrating  into  a 
different  phyle:  and  the  Roman  censors,  who  at  least  in  the 
later  times  of  the  republic  often  changed  the  tribe  of  a 
citizen  at  discretion,  must  always  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  comply  with  requests  for  transfers  of  this  sort,  when 
made  with  regard  to  tribes  enjoying  an  equality  of  rights. 
An  incomparably  more  important  distinction  of  these  local 
tribes  however  was  that  they  were  not  closed  against  new 
members ;  that,  when  an  inferior  francbise  was  established 
in  the  place  they  had  previously  occupied,  all  such  as 
appeared  to  deserve  it,  and  even  whole  districts  at  once, 
might  be  elevated  from  this  and  admitted  Into  the  plebeian 
tribes,  and  that  patricians  themselves  could  enter  into  them^ 
Every  local  tribe  had  a  region  corresponding  toit^^°; 
and  all  the  free  substantial  members  of  the  Roman  state, 
not  included  in  the  houses,  who  were  dwelling  within 
the  limits  of  any  region  when  the  constitution  was  intro- 
duced, yrere  registered  as  its  tribesmen.  The  regioin  bore 
the  name  of  the  tribe  "^^ ;  whether  it  was  in  the  city,  or  in 
the  country.  In  the  former,  until  Augustus  divided  the 
city  according  to  its  increased  size  and  the  exigencies  of 
his  time  into  a  greater  number  of  regions,  the  four  estar 
blished  by  Servius  were  retained ;  they  answered  to  the  four 
civic  tribes^';  and  with  regard  to  these  there  is  no  difference 

970  See  t)ie  passage  of  Lelius  Felix  quoted  above  in  note  967 ;  and 
that  of  Varro  below  ii^  note  974. 

71  Livy  xxyi.  9.  In  Pupiniam  dimisso  exercitu.  See  also  the  ex- 
planations of  the  names  of  the  tribes  in  Festus. 

72  Three  of  these  answered  each  to  one  of  the  three  original  towns, 
the  commonalty  of  each  of  which  accordingly  formed  a  tribe:  with 
regard  to  the  Palatine  and  Colline  this  is  clear :  in  the  Suburan  region 
the  most  prominent  feature  was  the  Caelian  hiU^  as  Varro  says  de 
L.  L.  IV.  8.  The  rank  of  these  however  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
patrician  tribes :  the  commonalty  of  the  Luceres  became  the  firsts  that 
of  the  Ramnes  the  third ;  for  which  assuredly  there  was  a  reason.  The 
Esquiline  seems  also  to  have  belonged  to  the  liberties  of  Lucermn ;  but 
the  settlement  upon  it  is  described  as  formed  by  genuine  plebeians^ 
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of  opinion.  As  to  the  number  of  regions  however 
into  which  the  Roman  territory  was  parcelled  out  at  the 
establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  an  estate,  and  consequently 
as  to  the  number  of  plebeian  tribes  originally  instituted, 
Dionysius  found  totally  contradictory  statements :  and  Livy 
must  have  held  the  difficulty  to  be  completely  inexplicable; 
so  that  he  confined  himself  to  mentioning  the  civic 
tribes,  and  that  too  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  none  but  these 
had  been  established  by  Servius.  When  in  the  Annals  fof 
the  year  259  he  found,  and  himself  copied,  the  statement 
that  the  tribes  were  now  augmented  to  one  and  twenty,  he 
probably  assumed,  if  he  took  any  thought  about  earlier 
times,  that  Servius  had  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
sixteen  regions. 

Before  his  time  a  better  informed  person,  even  Cato 
himself,  had  left  this  point  equally  undetermined:  and  the 
cause  of  his  doing  so  is  plainly,  that  a  greater  number 
than  twenty  seemed  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  year 
259,  which  was  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  subsequent 
gradual  increase ;  while  his  good  sense  and  honesty  would 
not  allow  him  to  assert  that  twenty  was  the  original  number, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  older  Annals,  and  doubtless  also 
to  the  books  of  the  augurs  and  pontiffs.  How  the  tribes 
increased  from  twenty  upward  was  to  be  found  related 
everywhere;  and  Vennonius,  who  ascribed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  whole  five  and  thirty  to  Servius,  is  a  person 
almost  utterly  unknown,  and  betrays  unparallelled  igno- 
rance and  carelessness. 

whether  by  the  Latins  and  Hemioans  in  the  dme  of  Tnllus  (see  Festus 
V.  Septimontio),  or  whether  it  was  founded  by  Servius :  it  lay  hpwever 
within  his  poroGerium^  and  consequently  was  comprehended  within  the 
ceremonial  worship  of  the  patricians,  and  like  the  other  three  civic  tribes 
stood  on  a  less  honorable  footing.  Thus  the  number  seven,  which  is 
perpetually  recurring  in  the  local  division  of  the  city,  (see  above  n.  934), 
we  again  find  here  within  the  pomoerium  of  Servius:  three  districts 
are  counted  twice  oyer,  once  for  the  patricians,  the  other  time  for  the 
plebeians;  the  seventh  was  a  mixed  district,  being  also  the  site  of  the 
Vicus  Patricius. 
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But  Dionysius  quotes  ar^  statement  from  Fabius,  thsjt 
Servius  had  divided  the  {loman  territory  ipto  six  and 
twenty  regions ; .  so  that  with  the  four  civic  ones  there 
yrould  have  beqn  thirty,  and  the  same  number  of  tribes^^^: 
and  that  this  singular  account  in  Dionysius  may  be  de- 
pended uppn,  is  attested  by  a  fragment  of  Varyo,  wherein 
some  person,  not  named,  is  siaid  to  have  apportioned  land 
around  the  city  to  the  free  citizens  In  six  and  twenty 
regions^* ;  which  surely  can  only  refer  to  Servius  Tullius 
and  his  tribes.  Now  every  one  will  perceive  the  strikuig 
internal  probability  that  the  number  of  plebeian  tribes 
should  be  thirty ;  because  the  patricians  and  the  Latins, 
between  whom  the  plebs  stood  as  an  intermediate  body 
uniting  the  two,  were  both  divided  into  thirty  corporations ; 

973  The  passage  of  Dionysius  (iv.  16,)  is  so  important  and  in  such 
coimplete  disorder^  that  I  wUl .  transcribe  it  as  it  ought  to  be  written^ 
ftt  the  same  time  justifying  my  corrections.  AieiAe  hi  koi  t^v  x^P^^ 
avavav,  «i9  /X6v  ^dfiio^  (pricriv  eh  pLoipa^  e(  koi  €iKO<riv,  ac  Koi  avTav 
KaA.67  <pv\af!,  koi  rct^  dtrTiKoi^  wpOiFTideU  auToXi  TCTrapa^,  Tpnakoura 
ipv\d^  ivi  TvWtov  Tci^  iraVac  yeve<Fdixt  \ey€t'  co?  hi  ■  Oieuvuvio^ 
lo'ToptiKev,  cU  fitav  koi  TpiaKovra  <pv\a^'  uaTC  <rvv  rate  Kara  voXtv 
oiaat^  €K'!r€ir\ripa<r6at  ra?  en  Kat  el?  i//uia«  virapyova'a^  TptaKovra 
Ktti  irivre  ipvXdsi,  KaTWi/  ixeuroi,  tovtwv  dfXipOTepav  a^iofriaTOTCpo^ 
wv,  01)^  <'P<C*^<  '''^^  iJiotpwv  rov  dpidjjiov.  Instead  of  copying  the  passage 
from  the  printed  text  for  the  reader  to  compare  the  two,  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  it;  and  I  need  only  remark,  that  I  have  inserted  the  addition 
found  in  the  manuscript  of  Bessarion,  which  is  probably  contained  in 
all  the  others;  and  that  the  change  I  have  made  is  confined  to 
transposing  the  words,  except  the  omission  of  koi  before  TptcucovTa. 
The  emendation  suggested  by  Sigonius  transposes  two  clauses ;  mine  in 
fact  only  one :  aiid  his  would  force  us  to  substitute  Xeyuv  for  Ae/f  <.  The 
whole  corruption  arose  from  the  words  Kar.  /x.  t.  aV0.  having  been 
forgotten,  and  then  added  in  the  margin ;  but  as  this  would  not  hold 
the  four  words,  the  last  was  written  above  the  other  three :  hence  the 
next  scribe  who  replaced  the  passage  in  the  text,  but  in  the  wrong  place, 
thought  dfxiporepwv  was  to  stand  first. 

74  Varro  de  vita  pop.  Rom.  i.  p.  240,  from  Nonius  MarceUus  c  i.  v^ 
viritim.    Extra  urbem  in  regiones  zxvi  agros  viritim  liberis  attril^uit. 
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n^y  this  probability  is  so  great,  that,  if  ho  statement  of  the 
Ipnd  were  preserved,  and  we  were  only  left  without  any- 
thing to  contradict  this  number,  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
fake  it  for  granted.  The  sole  objection  is,  that,  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Crustumine  tribe,  the  number  then  existing 
was  only  twenty. 

This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  considering  that  there 
was  an  essential  and  necessary  correspondence  between  the 
regions  and  the  tribes :  and  as  the  registering  or  the  as- 
signing landed  property  within  any  district  formed  the 
groundwork  of  a  local  tribe ;  and  voting  by  regions  was 
the  same  with  voting  by  plebeian  tribes ;  so  likewise  a  tribe 
must  have  ceast  to  exist,  when  the  state  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  region  that  was  its  basis.  The  Eleans 
for  instance  had  twelve  phyles:  but  when  they  lost  a 
part  of  their  territory  to  the  Arcadians,  along  with 
the  demes  comprised  in  it,  the  number  of  phyles  left  was 
only  eight^*^^.  That  the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Por- 
senna  were  forced  to  cede  the  territory  on  the  Etruscan 
bank  of  the  Tiber  is  acknowledged ;  iu^d  I  shaU  shew  how 
utterly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  is  the  tale  of  its 
being  restored  to  them  by  an  act  of  romantic  generosity. 
Now  we  frequently  find,  both  in  the  legends  of  the  oldest 
times  and  in  the  more  genuine  history  of  Rome,  that  a 
vanquished  people  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  third  part  of 
its  territory  to  the  conqueror :  if  such  was  the  measure 
adopted  by  Porsenna  with  regard  to  Rome,  it  would  ex- 
plain how  it  came  to  pass  that  just  a  third  of  the  original 

975  Pausanias  Eliac  i.  c.  ix.  These  local  tribes  in  Ells  are  an  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  a  rustic  population  grew  in  lime  to  form  a 
commonalty^  and  the  commonalty  united  into  one  people  with  the 
citizens.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  soverainty  still  belonged 
to  the  dty  of  £lis,  and  the  neighbouring  country  was  in  a  state  of 
dependence.  It  is  also  remarkable  enou^,  that  afterward,  just  at  a  time 
too  o£  the  greatest  distress,  the  senseless  oligarchs  strove  again  to  rob 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  rights  that  had  been  conceded  to 
them. 
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tribes  disappears  ^^^.  Had  the  Annals  confessed  this  dimi- 
nution, the  humiliation  and  fall  of  Rome  would  have  been 
manifest  in  its  whole  extent;  and  the  empty  fable  of  the 
speed  with  which  it  recovered  from  its  misfortune  would 
have  been  laid  bare''^. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  tribes  do  not  cor- 
respond in  number  with  the  tribes  of  the  patricians,  but 
with  their  subdivisions,  the  curies :  this  leads  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  their  name  may  not  originally  have  been  a 
different  one,  and  whether  ten  of  them  were  not  requisite 
to  make  up  a  plebeian  tribe ;  so  that  at  first  there  would 
be  three  such,   which  subsequently  sank  to  two.      This 

976  See  below  notes  1093.  1215.  1222.  Those  who  lost  their  pro- 
perty in  consequence  would  be  admitted  into  other  tribes,  if  they  re- 
moved to  Rome :.  if  they  staid  on  thdr  land,  they  became  aliens  to  Rome 
and  clients  to  the  new  lords  of  the  soil :  as  the  Irish  became  £uiners  of 
the  estates  which  had  been  the  property  of  their  forefathers. 

77  It  will  not  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  determine  what  were  the  tribes 
that  remained  out  of  the  original  thirty.  The  four  civic  ones  according 
to  their  rank  were  the  Suburan,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the 
Palatine:  the  rustic  tribes  arranged  alphabetically  were  the  ^milian^ 
Camilian,  Cluentian,  Cornelian,  Fabian,  Galerian,  Horatian,  Lemonian, 
Menenian,  Papirian,  Pupinian,  Romilian,  Sergian,  Veturian,  Voltinian : 
the  complement  of  sixteen  was  made  up  by  the  Claudian.  Not  that  there 
was  a  Claudian  tribe  from  the  beginning ;  but  I  must  here  anticipate 
the  conjecture  that  it  was  substituted  in  the  room  of  a  Tarquinian  tribe, 
which,  like  the  Tarquinian  house,  was  done  away  with :  see  the  text  to 
note  1236.  The  Crustumine  is  indeed  older  than  all  that  were  consti- 
tuted after  259 :  but  since  it  differs  from  all  the  rustic  tribes  in  this  list 
both  in  the  termination  of  its  name  and  in  that  name  being  a  local  one, 
it  must  no  doubt  have  been  the  twenty-first,  which  was  establbht  after 
the  treaty  with  Latium, — ^the  first  of  a  new  order  of  things,  by  which 
the  ten  lost  tribes  were  to  be  replaced.  The  PoUian  is  without  doubt 
the  same  with  the  PoMUian,  one  of  the  later  tribes;  just  as  moUia  and 
mobiUa  are  the  same  word — oscilla  ex  alta  suspendunt  moUia  pinu :  pilentis 
matres  in  mo0i&u«— otherwise  there  would  have  been  thirty-six,  instead 
of  thirty-five.  For  a  Veientine  tribe  the  only  authority  is  a  corrupt 
reading,  which  has  now  been  expunged  on  the  authority  of  the  good 
manuscripts,  in  the  speech  pro  Plancio  16(38) ;  where  the  right  word  is 
UferUina, 
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conjecture  is  favoured  by  our  finding  that  the  common- 
alty at  the  Crustumine  secession  had  two  tribunes  to 
direct  it;  and  that  afterward,  when  the  consular  power 
was  transferred  to  military  tribunes  chosen  out  of  the 
two  orders,  their  regular  number  seems  properly  to  have 
been  six,  three  for  the  patricians  according  to  their  tribes, 
and  three  in  like  manner  for  the  plebeians.  But  in  this 
latter  case  the  intention  may  only  have  been  that,  the 
number  of  the  patricians  being  given,  they  should  have 
an  equal  number  of  plebeian  coUegues :  and  in  the  former, 
since  twenty  were  too  many  to  guide  a  people  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  as  well  as  for  taking  prudent  counsel,  each 
decury  of  the  tribunes  may  have  appointed  a  delegate :  in- 
deed why  should  not  they,  like  the  decuries  of  the  senators, 
have  had  each  a  leader,  who  was  to  come  forward  on  such 
occasions  ?  In  fact  there  is  an  express  statement  that  the 
plebs  at  the  second  secession  had  twenty  tribunes  divided 
into  two  decuries,  who  had  to  appoint  two  chiefs^^.  The 
votes  of  the  curies  being  those  which  were  told  in  the 
assembly*,  the  tribes  of  Romulus  had  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance ;  nor  do  we  meet  among  the  Latins  with  any 
trace  of  a  division  standing  higher  in  the  scale  than  that 
into  thirty  towns. 

A  phyle  must  needs  have  a  phylarch,  and  so  must  a 
tribe  have  a  tribune :  if  Dionysius  confines  his  statement 
to  the  civic  tribes,  when  he  says  that  Servius  appointed 
a  tribune  over  each  of  them  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
every  household,  and  that  troops  and  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  the  same  division*^,  his  sole  reason  for  this 


978  Livy  m.  51.    Decern  numerp  tribunos  milUarea  (this  is  an  acci- 
dental mistake)  creant  in  Aventino^Icilius  eundem  numerum  ab  suis 
creandum  curat — ^Viginti  tiibunis  militum  negotium  dederunt,  ut  ex 
sao  numero  duos  crearent 
•  Above  p.  327. 

79  Dionysius  iv.  14.    *Hf€iAoya^  e0*  CKao-rtfc  dwoici^a^f   wnr§p 
^vAap^ovc,  oi^  wpoaera^ev  elhivat  iroiav  oiKtaw  ckoo'To^  oIkcT, 
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limitation  is  that  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  rustic 
tribes.  This  charge  of  inspecting,  making  inquiries,  and 
reporting,  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  later  ages^ 
which,  as  the  peculiarities  of  character  became  morevaried; 
needed  and  exacted  a  larger  scope  of  freedom :  but  it  wad 
only  this  portion  of  the  tribunes  office  that  became  extinct ; 
the  tribtmi  cerarii  who  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  republic^ 
seem  to  have  been  merely  the  successors  of  the  original 
tribunes.  When  the  Roman  people  had  become  exempted 
from  all  taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  as  collectors 
was  at  an  end :  but  they  continued  to  exist,  and  to  have 
an  oath  administered  to  them,  and  they  were  called  by  tbs 
Aurelian  law  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  as  repre^ 
senting  the  body  of  the  most  respectable  citizens*. 

That  these  tribes  at  first  comprised  oiily  the  pleteiam, 
and  diat  the  patricians  and  their  clients  were  not  enrolled 
in  them  till  much  later,  will  be  made  to  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  this  history.  For  the  present  I  will  remind  the 
reader  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  the  scene  whi^v 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  supreme ;  that  it  was  never 
convoked  by  a  patrician  magistrate;  that,  when  it  met,  the 
patricians  and  clients  had  to  withdraw  from  the  forum : 
that  the  centuries  were  instituted  to  mediate  between  the 
tw6  bodies  and  to  unite  them,  and  so  would  otherwise  have 
been  needless.  True,  it  is  stated  that  the  Claudian  tribe 
was  formed  by  the  clients  of  that  bouse:  but  in  the  first 
place  this  is  very  far  from  certain;  and  besides  it  would 
not  have  been  a  greater  deviation  from  the  jprinciples  of 
the  constitution,  than  the  receiving  the  Claiidii  among 
the  patricians,  that  is,  into  the  three  tribes,  instead  of 
the  exiled  house  of  the  Tarquins.  The  establishment  of 
that  tribe  may  perhaps  have  been  an  experiment  whether 
the  ten  that  were  extinct  could  not  be  gradually  replaced 
by  new  ones  formed  out  of  the  clientry-f. 

*  See  Dukor  on  the  Epitome  of  LiVy  xcvn. 
t  See  the  text  to  note  1236. 
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I  will  here  nieet  an  objection,  which  might  possibly 
be  raised,  at  least  some  time  or  other  hereafter,  by  a 
vigilant  reader.  So  long  as  it  had  never  been  questioned 
that  these  tribes  were  a  general  division  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  those  of  Romnhis  were  also  supposed  to  have 
been  previously;  nor  moreover  that  the  houses  were 
families  according  to  oiu:  notions ;  every  one  who  remarked 
that  some  of  the  tribes,  the  iEmilian,  Cornelian,  Fabian, 
bore  the  well-known  names  of  the  most  eminent  patrician 
houses,  thought  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  owing  to 
their  having  had  the  honour  of  containing  such  a  house 
along  with  its  clients.  To  gie  this  circumstance  rathet 
seems  to  explain  how  the  names  of  the  houses  themselves 
originated.  An  Athenian  of  the  iGantid  phyle  did  not 
believe  himself  to  be  descended  from  Ajax ;  or  a  Formian 
from  ^milus :  these  were  only  eponyms,  honoured  by  the 
tribesmeu  as  their  common  guardian  spirits.  Just  as 
little  can  the  Csecilii,  so  long  as  the  original  idea  was 
not  utterly  lost  sight  of,  have  carried  back  their  pedi- 
gree to  Cseculus,  the  Fabii  to  a  Fabus  or  Fabius,  the 
Julii  to  lulus;  Wherever  a  house  and  a  tribe  bore  the 
same  name,  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  were  so  called 
in  the  same  manner  after  the  same  indiges;  and  that 
both  performed  sacrifices  to  him,  as  to  a  patton  of  a 
higher  order  ®*^. 

960  Sttch  is  Gaums  in  Virgil^  Mm  vn.  707 :  Claudia  nunc  a  quo 
difltodittur  et  tribus  et  gens  Per  Latium :  he  is  no  more  the  progenitor 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  Such  accurate  information  does  Virgil 
display  even  on  this  point  Much  of  what  he  gathered  together  after 
the  manner  of  the  Alezandxian  poets;  from  regions  seldom  visited, 
passes  for  his  arbitrary  invention,  and  as  sudi  is  even  censured  as  faultyi. 
When  he  introduces  the  eponyms  of  the  Sergian  and  Cluentian  tribes 
among  the  Trojan  followers  of  iEneas  (v.  121 — 193),  and  thus  revives 
the  recollection  of  an  ancient  belief,  which  it  is  Ekely  he  may  have 
met  with  in  Nsvius,  a  reader  of  the  present  day  faiW^es  he  meant  to 
pay  a  stupd  compliment  to  some  Sergius  and  Cluentius;  men  of  high 
rank ;  though  no  such  names  are  to  be  found  among  the  persons  of  in- 
fluence  in  his  day. 
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That  the  tribes  of  Servius  were  plebeian^^^,  is  proved 
at  least  in  substance  by  Yarrows  connecting  their  institution 
with  the  assignment  of  landed  property.  The  nature  of 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  national  domains 
by  possession,  and  of  the  right  to  an  assignment  of 
property  therein,  requires  to  be  separately  and  fully 
developed.  For  the  present  I  will  merely  observe,  that 
the  former  originally  belonged  to  the  patricians,  who 
after  receiving  lands  invested  their  clients  with  them; 
the  latter  exclusively  to  the  plebeians:  that,  in  other' 
words,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  under  the  city- 
walls,  all  landed  property,  strictly  speaking,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  plebeians  alone:  that  all  the  assignments 
of  land  were  in  their  favour,  and  were  a  set-off  for  their 
share  in  the  public  domains;  that  consequently,  where 
general  assignments  of  land  are  spoken  of,  they  are  almost 
always  expressly  mentioned  as  the  receivers;  and  that* 
where  this  is  ^tiot  the  case,  the  same  restriction  must 
assuredly  have  eicisted^^  The  earlier  assignments  to  the 
freemen,  such  as  are  ascribed  to  the  Sabine  kings,  Numa 
and  Ancus,  had  recognized  the  rights  of  men  belonging 
to  a  commonalty  which  had  not  yet  assumed  the  form 
of  an  estate ;  and  by  the  assignment  under  Servius  the 
plebs  was  established  in  its  distinctive  character  of  free 
hereditary  proprietors. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Roman  nation  consisted  of 

sei  The  abstract  substantive  from  pld>s  is  pldntas,  or,  according  to 
the  old  spelling,  plemtaSy  which  Nonius  quotes  as  used  by  Cato  and 
Casaitts  Hemina:  De  hon.  vet.  dicti& 

89  Dionysitts  speaks  of  a  twofold  assignment*  tmder  Servius;  one 
just  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  and  another  after  the  dose  of  the 
Etruscan  war,  which  he  represents  to  have  lasted  twenty  years,  out 
of  the  conquered  territory.  Livy,  who  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
feeling  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  fill  up  the  wearisome  period 
of  forty-four  years  by  recording .  the  events  of  each,  despatches  the 
Etruscan  war  in  a  few  words,  before  he  comes  to  the  establishment 
of  the  centuries;  and  then  (c.  46)  he  mentions  the  only  assignment 
of  which  he  takes  any  notice. 
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the  two  estates,  the  populus,  or  body  of  burghers,  and 
the  plebsj  or  commonalty:  both,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  legislator,  equally  free,  but  differing  in  degree  of 
honour:  the  patricians,  as  elder  brothers,  and  moreover 
as  each  of  them  was  the  member  of  a  far  less  numerous 
body,  had  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians,  as  the  greater 
houses  had  of  the  lesser.  I  do  not  aim  at  prying  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  theologies;  thus  much  how- 
ever is  evident:  that  the  Romans  conceived  every  part 
of  nature  and  every  vital  and  spiritual  power  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  sexes  and  two  persons;  they  had  tellus 
and  tellumoj  anima  and  animus;  and  in  like  manner 
they  probably  also  looked  upon  the  nation  as  consisting 
of  populus  and  plebes:  hence  the  names  are  masculine 
and  feminine.  The  use  of  the  former  word  for  the 
soverain  assembly  of  the  centuries  belongs  to  later;  for 
the  whole  nation,  to  yet  more  recent  times:  and  along, 
with  the  second  meaning  the  original  one  long  continued 
to  prevail.  It  is  related  under  the  year  341  that  the 
plebs,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  populus,  committed  the 
charge  of  investigating  the  murder  of  Postumius  to  the 
consuls:  in  this  place  no  interpretation  can  attach  that 
meaning  to  the  word  into  which  it  has  been  attempted, 
though  very  mistakenly,  to  strain  it  in  the  saying  of 
Appius  Claudius,  tfiat  the  tribimes  were  magistrates  of 
the  pkibsy  not  of  the  populus;  where  it  is  contended  that 
populus  means  the  people  in  the  centuries  ^^. 

Even  in  the  oracle  of  the  Marcii,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated during  the  second  Punic  war,  the  praetor  is 
still  spoken  of  as  pronouncing  the  supreme  sentence  of 
the  law  both  over  the  burghers  and  the  commonalty®*. 
Again,  a  concilium,  as  we  know  from  a  very  good 
authority,   was   the   assemblage  of  a  mere   part  of   the 

983  Livy  iv.  51.  A  pkbe  consensu  popuUi  consulibus  negotimn  man- 
datur.  n.  56.  Non  popuU  sed  plebis  magistratum :  that  a  tribune  had 
no  authority  over  the  patricians.    For  that  was  the  point  in  dispute. 

84  Livy  xxT.  IS.  Pretor — ^is  qm  popuh  pl^dque  jus  dabit  sununum. 

Dd 
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nation*®^;  not  of  the  whole,  as  it  iras  umted  in  the  cen^ 
turies.  Now  Livy  says,  the  auguries  had  attained  to 
such  high  honour,  that  the  concUia  populi  and  the  c^en^ 
turiate  comitia  were  dissolved  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
omens  ^.  Here  the  concilia  populi,  which  from  their  very 
name  must  have  been  distinct  from  the  only  general  comitia, 
those  of  the  centuries,  or  the  ewenAtus,  are  over  and  above 
this  expressly  named  alongside  of  them :  and  a  concilium 
plebis  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  this  did  not  stand  under 
the  influence  of  the  auguries.  So  that  a  concilium  po^ 
puli  is  equivalent  to  an  assembly  of  the  patricians  or  the 
curies.  Such  was  the  concilium  to  which  Publicola  paid 
homage  by  lowering  his  fasces*^:  such  was  the  assembly 
that  decided  between  the  Aricines  and  the  Ardeates  con- 
cerning the  territory  ^  they  were  disputing  about :  besides 
as  the  patricians  as  then  were  still  the  only  possessors  of  the 
domains,  the  plebs  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  judging 
whether  a  particular  district  belonged  to  them ;  nor  would 
it  have  had  any  interest  to  decide  unfairly ;  nor  finally 
would  the  consuls  have  granted  it  the  honour  of  settling 
a  quarrel  between  two  forein  toWns.  If  we  keep  this 
explanation  steadily  in  view,  we  perceive  it  was  by  the 
curies  that  M.  Manlius,  the  saviour  of  the  Capitol,  the 
patron  of  the  Roman  commonalty^  was  condemned  to  death, 
after  the  centuries  had  acquitted  hini*^:  so  greedily  did 
the  patricians  thirst  after  his  blood.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  the  Comitium,  that  of  the  plebeians  the  Forum  ^. 


9Q5  Lffilius  Felix  in  Grellius  xv.  27.    Is  qui  non  universum  populiim^ 
sed  partem  aliquam  adesse  jubet^  non  comitia^  sed  concilium  edicere  debet. 

86  Livy  I.  36.  Vtr—concilia  popuii,  exercitus  vocati,  summa  rerum, 
ubi  aves  non  admi^ssent,  dirimerentur. 

87  See  below  note  117^ 

88  Livy  m.  71.    Concilio  populi  a  magistratibus  dato. 

89  Livy  VI.  90.  Cum  eenturiatim  populus  citaoretur— apparuit — nun- 
quam  fore— ^nrimini  locum.  Ita — ooncUium  popuH  indicturo  est  The 
true  account  is  clearly  that  the  duumvirs  impeacht  him. 

90  Both  of  these  lay  on  the  same  level quanto  rostra  foro  et^comitio 
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The  distinction  between  the  two  orders  is  visible  even  in 
their  games ;  which  were  twofold,  the  Roman  and  the 
plebeian.  The  first  were  held  in  the  great  Circus;  and 
accordingly  we  are  told  the  curies  had  places  there  as- 
signed to  them :  the  separation  between  the  orders  accounts 
for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It 
must  have  been  designed  for  the  games  of  the  commonalty; 
which  in  early  times  chose  its  tribunes  there,  on  the  Fla* 
minian  field  ^^^ 

Now  as  the  Marcii  designated  the  nation  by  the  two 
words  popuhis  and  plebsj  so  the  formularies  of  prayer 
by  which  all  proceedings  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
nation  were  opened,  sometimes  made  mention  of  -  the 
QuiriteSj  sometimes  of  the  plebeians^  along  with  the  po- 
puhis^^.  It  is  true,  the  original  Quirites  were  totally 
and  essentially  different  from  the  plebeians,  and  were  be- 
come a  part  of  the  patricians :  but  the  plebeians  were  now 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  collective  body  of  the 
curies,  in  which  the  second  tribe  had  once  stood  to  the 
first :  the  formulary  was  ready  at  hand,  and  was  applicable : 

superiora  sunt,  says  Fronto  ad  Antonin.  Aug.  i.  2.  p.  148.  ed.  Rom. — and 
were  so  situate  as  to  form  a  whole^  which  in  common  parlance  was  called 
the  Forum :  it  was  this  Forum,  in  the  wider  acceptation  of  the  word^  that 
was  surrounded  by  porticoes.  The  original  pleheian  Forum  was  paved 
witb  flagstones  of  travertine :  the  Comitium  is  the  piece  of  ground  where 
a  pavement  of  flagstones  of  giallo  was  hrought  to  light  hy  the  excavations 
of  the  last  century.  They  were  separated  hy  the  ancient  rostra,  a  stage 
of  considerahle  length  with  steps  ^t  each  end  of  it,  lying  in  the  line  he^ 
tween  the  temple  of  Castor  and  the  Curia  Hostilia,  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  of  this  Curia  and  the  steps  hefore  it  Down  to  the  time  of  Caius 
Gracchus  even  the  trihunes  in  speaking  used  to  front  the  Comitium :  he 
turned  his  hack  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  toward  the  Forum. 

991  All  such  distinctions  necessarily  came  to  an  end,  when  the  patrici- 
ans were  lost  in  the  hody  of  the  nation  like  a  drop  in  the  sea. 

92  Quod  felix,  faustum,  fortimatum,  salutareque  sit  jpopulo  Romano 
Quiritibus  (not  Q^irUium:  see  above  p.  288,  note  7^2).  Festus  v.  Dici 
mos  erat  Romania  in  omnibus  sacriflciis  precihuscjue.  Cicero  paraphra- 
ses this  as  follows :  Quse  deprecatus  sum — ^ut  ea  res— ^popti/io  pldnque  Ro^ 
mancB  hene  atque  feliciter  eveniret.    Pro  Murena  i. 

DD  2 
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hence  the  custom  of  addressing  the  assembly  in  the  Forum 
by  the  name  of  Quiriies:  hence  the  phrase,  Quiritary 
property^  and  the  like^ 

Among  the  measures  of  Servius  for  promoting  freedom, 
it  is  further  stated  that  he  establisht  judges  for  private 
actions®*.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the 
institution  of  the  centumvirs.  The  only  ground  for  the 
prevalent  notion  that  this  tribunal  was  not  erected  until 
the  five  and  thirty  tribes  were  completed,  or  till  there 
were  at  least  three  and  thirty,  lies  in  its  name :  whereas, 
the  agreement  being  only  approximate,  this  is  a  sufficient 
sign  that  the  name  arose  out  of  common  parlance,  and  was 
not  the  original  technical  appellation.  For  every  tribe  there 
were  three  judges.  This  number, — ^the  principle  of  repre- 
senting the  particular  tribes,  and  the  consequent  practice 

993  At  the  dofie  of  this  inquiry  I  must  add  one  more  remark.  A  great 
number  of  instances  may  be  collected  by  merely  turning  over  the  pages 
of  Livy,  where  he  gives  the  name  of  populus  to  the  pfe6« :  but  these  are 
not  of  the  slightest  importance,  if  we  make  a  distinction  between  the 
strict  practice  of  the  language  in  ancient  times,  which  he  retained  in 
copying  from  such  Annals  as  still  paid  attention  to  it,  and  the  fluctuating 
usage  which  he  shared  with  his  own  age.  How  difficult  would  it  have 
been  for  him  to  avoid  this !  when  the  tribunes,  who  had  already  long 
been  actually  tribunes  of  the  people,  had  for  some  hundred  years  ^at 
the  least  transacted  business  officially  with  the  populus  of  that  age,  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries.  But  this  only  makes  us  the  more  stiuck  with 
the  precision  of  those  passages  where  he  is  literally  reciting  the  express^ 
ions  of  the  older  writers.  I  will  however  myself  quote  another  passage, 
which  might  seem  to  make  against  me.  Varro  de  re  rust  r.  2.  9.  Lici- 
nius  tribw  pi.  cum  esset,  post  r^es  exactos  annis  cccLxv,  primus  populum 
ad  leges  accipiendas  in  septem  jugera  forensia  e  comitio  eduxit  The 
number  of  years,  as  every  one  sees,  is  corrupt,  and  perhaps  the  corruption 
has  gone  further :  but  if  any  one  takes  populus  here  to  mean  pkbs,  and 
the  comUium  to  be  its  place  of  assembly,  he  is  totally  in  the  dark.  In  this 
very  passage  £tie  populus  is  the  curies,  who  were  forced  to  accept  the  law 
proposed  by  the  triumphant  plebeians,  {leges  accipere) :  the  tribune  con- 
ducts them  from  the  Comitium  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  plebs:  the  seven  jugers  are  the  condition:  in  septem 
jugera:  like  pax  data  in  has  leges  est:  Livy  xxxm.  30. 

94  Dionysius  iv.  25. 
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for  the  election  to  be  conducted  by  each  severally,  not  by 
the  collective  commonalty, — ^the  symbol  of  the  spear 9^ — all 
point  to  very  old  times:  the  symbol  just  mentioned  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  plebeians  as  Quirites,  that  name 
being  frequently  derived  from  the  Sabine  word  quiris^  a 
spear.  Moreover  the  causes  which  came  before  this  court, 
referred  uniformly  to  matters  that  occurred  in  the  census,  or 
concerned  Quiritary  property.  The  one  senatorian  judge, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  praetor,  was  properly  called 
an  arbiter  ^^^  I  the  centumvirs,  we  are  perfectly  justified 
in  assuming,  originally  when  they  were  ninety,  and  after- 
ward as  their  niunber,  which  on  the  diminution  of  the 
tribes  had  been  reduced  to  sixty,  gradually  increased 
again,  bore  the  name  of  judices.  And  the  unprejudiced 
will  easily  see  that  these  are  the  judices  who  after  the 
abolition  of  the  decemvirate  were  protected  along  with  the 
other  plebeian  magistrates  by  the  laws  declaring  them 
inviolable®*. 

Beside  the  election  of  these  judges  and  of  the  tribunes, 
several  others  may  have  been  carried  on  by  the  plebeians 
collectively,  or  by  the  particular  tribes  separately.  It  is 
assuredly  more  probable  that  even  in  those  times  they  had 
^diles,  forming  a  peculiar  local  magistracy^  such  as  we 

995  Plautus  Rudens  m.  4.  7.  Ergo  dato  De  senatu  Cyrenensi  quern  vis 
opulentum  arbUrum,  Si  tuas  esse  oportet  etc  150  years  afterward  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  jvdeje  or  arbiter  were  the  right  name. 
Cicero  pro  Murena  12.  (27).  The  nature  of  the  relation  between  them 
had  been  totally  forgotten.  • 

96  Livy  m.  55.  That  ingenious  scholar  Ant  Augustinus^  who  in 
)iis  views  on  historical  questions  was  mostly  no  less  happy^  than  he  in- 
variably was  the  contrary  in  emendatory  criticism,  discerned  this  truth : 
but  he  only  gave  a  faint  hint  of  his  opinion,  and  so  his  conjecture  did 
not  meet  with  acceptance.  (See  Drakenborch  on  the  passage  referred 
to).  He  would  have  had  to  fetch  his  readers  from  a  vast  distance, 
out  of  a  public  still  far  behind  in  its  nonage,  and  to  carry  them  up  to 
the  point  where  he  was  standing:  the  road  to  it  was  not  levelled:  and 
after  all  would  they  have  thanked  him  for  it?  Might  he  not  be  satisfied 
with  having  found  his  way  thither  himself? 
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mky  suppose  to  have  subsisted  in  the  towns  the  inhftbit^ 
^nts  of  which  belonged  to  the  plebs,  than  that  this  office 
originated  later.  The  plebeian  assemblies  may  also  hav^ 
had  a  variety  of  purposes  over  and  above  elections;  thd 
passing  resolutions,  the  imposing  rates  for  common  objects! 
thus  general  contributions  for  the  funerals  of  fav<mte 
Statesmen  were  ordained  by  public  decree^*^.  We  may 
assume  however  that  even  then  they  had  rights  which  came 
much  nearer  to  their  subsequent  power. 

For  the  legislation  of  an  individual  who  is  the  supreme 
head  of  a  state,  pursues  a  different  course  from  that  taken 
by  conflicting  powers  in  a  free  state;  where,  without 
violating  the  public  peace  and  the  forms  of  law,  nothing 
but  gradual  concessions  can  be  wrung,  sometimes  by  lulling 
fears,  sometimes  by  rousing  them,  from  the  posiSessors 
of  privileges  that  have  become  exorbitant,  above  all  when 
their  i^way  is  a  usurpation.  The  royal  author  of  that 
constitution  which  posterity  designated  with  the  name  of 
Servius  Tullius^^,  cannot  have  understood  the  nature  of 
his  own  measures,  if,  after  establishing  the  plebeian  estate, 
he  left  it  so  destitute  of  protection  as  it  was  before  the 
Secession,  and  so  far  from  an  equality  of  rights  as  it  still 
t;ontinued  long  after.  Cicero  was  not  speaking  incon^ 
siderately,  nor  did  he  so  much  transport  himself  to  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  a  different  party,  as  draw  back  that 
curtain  of  prejudices  through  which  he  usually  esteemed  it 
his  duty  to  look  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  ccHistitution^ 
when  he  declared  that  the  plebs  by  the  Secession  recovered 
its  hallowed  rights,  its  liberties^*  The  measure  by  which 
they  were  secured  was  new,  and  was  the  result  of  necessity, 

997  For  that  of  Agr.  Menenius  it  was  proposed  by  the  tribunes* 
Dionysius  vi.  90. 

96  Uty  quexnadmodum  Numa  divini  auctor  juris  fuisset^  ita  Serrium 
conditorem  omnis  in  civitate  discriminis^  prdinumque— posteri  fama 
ferr«Qt    Livy  i.  42. 

99  Ut  l^es  sacratas  sibi  restUueret.  Fragm.  of  the  Cornelians^ 
Sacrosanctus  answers  to  the  German  fron* 
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owing  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  constitution : 
but  of  the  rights  themselves  the  commonalty  cannot  have 
been  destitute.  It  would  not  have  been  a  free  body,  like 
the  body  of  burghers,  unless  there  had  been  the  same 
right  of  appealing  to  its  assembly,  which  the  paixidans 
had  of  i^pealing  to  the  curies;  and  unless  it  had  been 
entitled  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  grossly  infringed 
its  liberties. 

That  the  counter-revolution  of  L.  Tarquinius  and 
the  patricians  did  actually  drive  back  the  commonalty 
so  far  from  the  fair  rights  it  had  reached,  that  centuries 
were  needed  before  it  could  agam  make  its  way  against 
wind  and  tide  into  the  harbour  where  after  that  royal 
legislation  it  was  lying,  is  evinced  among  other  in* 
stances  by  the  state  of  the  law  concerning  debts.  We 
ate  distinctly  told  that  a  law  of  king  Servius  abolisht 
the  practice  of  pledging  the  person,  and  substituted 
that  of  pledgmg  property  ^^^:  the  selfsame  measure  by 
which  the  PoDtdlian  law  made  a  new  epoch  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  plebs.  It  is  further  said,  that  this  beneficent 
enactment  was  repealed  by  Tarquinius  the  tyrant^;  and 
the  patricians  contrived  to  prevent  its  renewal  for  two  hun« 
dred  years  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings. 

1000  IMonysius  iv.  9.  "O^oi  S'  av  ficrd  ravTa  haveio'tovrat, 
TouTov?  owe  iaato  irpo^  ret  ypea  avayetrOai,  dWa  Kai  uofiov  Btia-ofiai 
fiflZeva  Zaveij^eiv  eni  atafiatriv  eXcvBepoK,  Uavov  ffyovfievot  tok 
3<tv6«rTa?c  ^ac  oJcriac  riov  cvn/SaXXofieynv  KpaTetv*  In  the  sunt 
harangue  he  makes  Servius  further  say,  that  the  domains  should  not 
thenceforward  be  possest  by  the  usurping  patricians,  but  by  the  plebeians 
who  had  won  them  with  their  blood.  So  that  the  agrarian  kw  was 
likewise  referred  to  the  same  founder  of  every  constitutional  right. 

1  Dionysius  iv.  43.  Tarquinius  is  even  said  to  have  destroyed 
the  tables  on  which  these  beneficent  laws  were  written.  These  then 
must  have  been  the  fifty  spoken  of  in  iv.  13,  the  mode  of  mentioning 
which  (jfa-av)  implies  that  they  were  no  longer  in  existence,  and 
accordingly  were  not  comprehended  in  the  Papirian  collection.  If 
this  was  digested  under  the  second  Tarquinius,  of  course  it  did  not 
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The  story  that  Servius  meant  to  resign  the  throne^ 
and  have  annual  consuls  elected,  may  have  as  insecure  a 
historical  foundation  as  the  tale  of  his  birth.:  nevertheless 
it  points  decidedly  to  a  necessary  connexion  which  common 
tradition  and  opinion  perceived  between  the  consulate  and 
the  laws  bearing  his  name.  This  is  distinctly  implied 
in  Livy^s  statement  that  the  first  consuls  were  chosen  in 
conformity  to  the  commentaries  of  king  Servius  TuUius ; 
those  commentaries,  which  contained  a  detailed  scheme  of 
his  constitution,  as  the  quotations  in  Festus  shew.  And 
since  one  is  unwilling  to  suspect  that  the  author  of  so 
great  a  legislation,  who  had  the  power  to  fashion  it  for  his 
purposes,  would  do  anything  that  must  have  destroyed  it; 
the  design  of  that  legislator  whom  we  call  Servius  Tullius, 
must  have  been,  it  would  seem,  to  place  the  two  free  estates 
on  a  level  in  the  consulate  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected  by  the  election  of  L.  Brutus, 
and  permanently  by  the  law  of  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius. 
If  he  did  not,  if  he  only  created  two  annual  magistracies 
for  the  houses,  and  left  the  commonalty  without  any  consul 
from  its  own  body,  it  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  under  a 
single  supreme  head  who  retained  his  functions  for  life :  the 
latter  would  emancipate  himself,  and  the  longer  he  reigned 
the  more  so,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  order  out  of  which 
he  too  had  proceeded ;  prejudices  by  which  an  annual 
magistrate  would  continue  to  be  fettered.  And  by  no  gain 
save  that  of  universal  freedom  could  the  palpable  mischievous 
<x>nsequences  of  a  divided  government  be  counterbalanced. 

contain  the  laws  which  he  rescinded :  their  not  being  found  in  it  is 
assuredly  the  only  ground  for  the  above-mentioned  story  of  his  having 
destroyed  them  in  a  fit  of  passion.  From  this  however  it  ensues  that 
the  whole  account  of  that  law  on  debts  has  nothing  but  tradition  to  rest 
upon.    See  the  text  to  note  1264. 
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THE  CENTURIES. 


With  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion to  impart  an  equal  share  in  the  consular  government 
to  the  plebeians,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  think  as  he  likes : 
that  it  granted  them  the  right  of  taking  part  in  elections 
and  in  legislation,  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Servius,  as  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  call  the  law- 
giver in  accordance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  would 
have  taken  the  simplest  method  of  bestowing  these  rights, 
if  he  had  adopted  the  same  plan  whereby  the  commons 
in  feudal  states  obtained  a  station  alongside  of  the  barons, 
and  had  ordained  that  all  national  concerns  should  be 
brought  both  before  the  council  of  the  burghers  and  that 
of  the  commonalty,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  one  should 
not  have  force  without  the  approval  of  the  other,  and 
should  be  made  null  by  its  rejection.  This  was  the 
footing  on  which  the  plebeian  tribes  in  aftertimes  stood 
in  relation  to  the  curies:  but  if  these  two  bodies  had 
been  set  up  over  against  each  other  from  the  beginning, 
they  would  have  rent  the  state  asunder;  to  accomplish 
the  perfect  union  of  which  the  centuries  were  devised  by 
Servius.  For  in  them  he  collected  the  patricians  and 
their  clients  together  with  the  plebeians ;  and  along  with 
all  these  that  new  class  of  their  fellow-citizens  which  had 
arisen  from  bestowing  the  Roman  franchise  on  the  in- 
habitants of  other  towns,  the  municipals:  so  that  nobody 
could  in  any  way  look  upon  himself  as  a  Roman,  without 
having  some  place  or  other,  though  indeed  it  might  often 
be  a  very  insignificant  one,  in  this  great  assembly  ^°®*.    The 

1002  Comitiatus  maximus. 
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preponderance,  nay  the  whole  power  in  that  assembly  lay 
with  the  plebs:  this  however  excited  no  ill-will,  because 
no  one  was  excluded ;  and  provoked  no  opposition,  because 
it  did  not  decide  by  itself,  but  stood  on  an  equipoise  with 
the  curies. 

This  institution  of  the  centuries  has  thrown  that  of 
the  tribes  completely  into  the  shade;  and  through  the 
former  alone  has  the  name  of  king  Servius  maintained 
its  renown  to  our  days.  Moreover  it  has  long  and  uni- 
versally been  held  to  be  a  settled  point,  that  this  is 
understood  with  more  certainty  and  accuracy  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Roman  constitution;  because  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  and  that  description  is 
coucht  in  numbers:  and  only  a  very  few,  who  saw  more 
clearly,  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  at  all  events  these 
representations  were  not  suited  to  the  times  of  which  we 
have  a  contemporary  history.  At  present  this  in  the  main 
is  no  longer  contested;  and,  a  far  more  authentic  record 
having  come  to  light,  the  errours  common  to  the  two 
historians,  and  those  peculiar  to  each,  may  be  satisfactorily 
pointed  out.  They  cannot  either  of  them  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  account  contained  in  the  commentaries 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  king  himself,  but  have  written 
from  very  different  and  very  defective  reports :  as  to  Cicero, 
the*  only  reason  that  indisposes  us  to  believe  his  having 
drawn  immediately  from  the  authentic  source,  is,  that 
erudition  of  this  sort  was  not  in  his  way;  else  his  state- 
ments are  exceedingly  accurate  and  trustworthy.  The 
mistakes  of  the  two  historians  need  not  surprise  us;  for 
they  were  not  speaking  of  an  institution  still  existing, 
nor  even  of  one  that  had  been  recently  changed,  but  of 
what  had  long  since  past  away.  Livy  says  expressly,  that 
it  had. nothing  in  common  with  the  constitution. of  the 
centuries  in  his  days:  and  this  moreover  is  the  very 
reason  why  he  describes  it^  as  he  does  the  ancient  tactics 
in  his  account  of  the  Latin  war.  Various  other  state- 
ments too  must  have  been  current,  containing  still  greater 
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discrepancies;  for  Pliny  takes  110000  ases  to  be  the  limit 
for  the  property  of  the  firist  class,  Gellius  125000^?^; 
numbers,  which  can  neither  be  regarded  as  blunders  in 
the  manuscripts,  nor  as  slips  in  the  writers. 

In  one  point  both  the  historians  are  mistaken:  con- 
founding the  burghers  with  the  commonalty,  they  imagine 
that  a  people,  in  which  till  then  perfect  union  and  equality 
had  prevailed,  was  now  divided  into  classes  according  to 
property,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  power  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  incumbered  with  no  slight 
burthens.  Dionysius  adds  another  errour  to  this,  in  look- 
ing upon  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  which  had  the 
first  rank  in  the  constitution  of  Servius,  as  a  timocratical 
institution. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  to  maintai^  a  perfect 
equality  within  its  6wn  body.  The  poorest  and  obscurest 
nobile  of  Venice,  into  whose  family  no  office  of  dignity 
had  come  for  centuries,  was  esteemed  in  the  great  council 
as  the  equal  of  those  whose  wealth  and  name  encircled 
them  with  splendour.  A  government  formed  like  the 
Roman  by  a  large  body  of  houses  is  a  complete  de- 
mocracy within  itself,  just  as  much  so  as  that  of  a  canton 
where  the  population  is  not  more  numerous :  an  aristocracy 
it  is :  solely  in  its  relation  to  the  commonalty.  This  was 
misunderstood  by  Dionysius  and  Livy:  no  change  was 
made  by  Servius  in  this  equality  of  the  ancient  burghers: 
his  timocracy  only  affected  those  who  stood  entirely  without 
the  pale  of  that  body,  or  those  who  at  the  utmost  were 
attacht  to  it,  but  far  from  partaking  in  the  same  equality. 

The  six  equestrian  centuries  establisht  by  L.  Tarquinius 
were  incorporated  by  Servius  into  his  comitia;  and  received 
the  name  of  the  six  stiffragia:  so  that  these  comprised 
all  the  patricians;  among  whom  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
in  this  constitution,  any  more  than  in  the  earlier,  ther^ 
existed  any  distinction  adapted,  to  the  scale  of  their  pro- 
p^rty»     Livy,  though  he  forgot  that  the  six  centuries  had 

1003  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxiii.  13.    Gellius  vii.  13. 
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been  instituted  by  Tarquinius,  makes  a  perfectly  correct 
distinction  between  them  and  the  twelve  which  were  added 
by  Servius^^*;  out  of  the  principal  men  in  the  atate^  as 
he  says:  he  ought  to  have  said,  in  the  commonalty:  for 
the  patricians  were  in  the  six  mffragia,  nor  can  any 
of  them  have  been  admitted  into  the  twelve  centuries. 
Dionysius  therefore  should  helve  confined  himself  to  these 
twelve  centuries,  when  he  conceived  that  the  knights  were 
chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious 
families;  which  notion  he  extends  to  all  the  eighteen^: 
for  the  patricians,  who  unquestionably  as  a  body  were  the 
richest  as  well  as  the  leading  men  in  the  state,  had  all 
of  them  places  in  the  six  mffragia  by  birth  and  descent, 
though  particular  individuals  among  them  might  happen 
to  be  exceedingly  poor. 

Else  it  is  clear  from  the  character  of  the  measure, 
that  the  person  who  arranged  this  division  of  ranks,  when 
he  collected  the  notables  and  separated  them  from  the 
commonalty,  would  pass  over  such  of  the  nobles  of  Me- 
dullia  or  Tellena  as  were  totally  reduced  to  poverty  and 
insignificance,  and  would  enroll  in  these  centuries  such 
of  the  merely  freebom  inhabitants  as  in  compliance  with 
the  notion  of  the  class  possest  wealth  enough  to  equip 
a  horseman,  provided  their  honour  was  untamisht;  not 
those  whose  character  stood  the  highest,  if  their  means 
were  too  small.  Marius  would  not  have  been  placed 
among  the  knights:  the  object  of  Servius  however  wIeis 
not  to  bestow  prizes  on  the  virtues  of  individuals,  but 
to  establish  an  estate  in  the  nation ;  to  unite  the  plebeian 
notables  with   the  patrician.     Now    among   the   Greeks, 

1004  Festus  (v.  Sex  Suffragia)  in  direct  opposition  to.  the  truth  takes 
the  six  to  have  been  the  centuries  formed  by  Servius.  To  this  he  was  led 
by  the  notion  that  the  twelve  had  ahready  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius. 
See  above  p.  S56,  note  892. 

5  IV.  18*  *Efc  T»v  e^ovTUV  TO  fieyicrTov  TifjLfjfjia^  koi  Kara 
^€vofi  imipavwv.  The  passage  of  Cicero  about  selecting  the  knights 
censu  maaimo  is  mutilate^  and  cannot  be  filled  up  with  any  certainty. 
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wherever  the  ancient  government  did  not  dwindle  into 
an  oligarchy,  the  transition  to  that  later  order  of  things 
which  the  course  of  nature  brought  about,  was  effected 
by  the  remnant  of  a  decaying  aristocracy  uniting  them- 
iselves  into  one  class  with  the  richer  landed  proprietors 
among  the  commonalty,  the  yewjuLopoi:  this  class,  from 
being  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  serving  as  horsemen 
but  of  their  own  means,  bore  the  name  of  iTTTreis;  which 
is  best  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  knights^  although 
in  using  it  certain  associations  ihust  be  guarded  against. 
The  Greek  philosophers,  when  the  ancient  notions  of 
ancestry  had  long  been  lost,  defined  nobility  to  consist, 
according  to  the  way  of  thinking  then  prevalent,  of 
hereditary  good  birth  together  with  hereditary  wealth  ^°°^. 
Where  poverty  has  intruded,  none  but  a  military  nobless, 
such  as  that  which  several  German  provinces  take  pride 
in,  can  maintain  the  character  of  the  class  in  public 
opinion,  which  alone  preserves  it.  Nay  the  privileged 
classes  have  universally  esteemed  wealth,  and  the  out- 
ward splendour  that  flows  from  it,  as  the  only  thing 
which  can  place  any  one  on  a  level  with  themselves. 
Such  has  always  been  the  case.  The  Heraclid  Aristo- 
tlemus,  the  progenitor  of  the  Spartan  kings,  said.  Money 
makes  the  man.  Alcseus  repeated  it  in  his  songs,  as 
a  saying  of  the  wise^:  and  bad  as  this  sounds,  bad  as 
it  is,  still  it  can  no  way  be  disputed  that,  in  an  under- 
taking like  that  of  king  Servius,  wealth  and  not  bare 
lineage  was  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  for  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  which  was  to  be  establisht  under  a  new  form. 

Only  we  must  beware  of  confounding  the  first  institu- 
tion with  what  took  place  afterward ;  as  also  of  supposing 
that  the  subsequent  standard  of  an  equestrian  fortune,  i^ 

1006  Aristotle  Fragm.  de  Nobilitate. 
7  Xp^^aT  dvtjp.    Alcseus  in  the  Schol.  on  Find.  Isthm.  n.  17. 
fragm.  50.  ed.  Matth.    Aristodemus  said  it  at  Sparta :  so  that  this  tradi- 
tion, like  the  national  one  in  Herodotus  (vi.  52,),  represented  him  as  not 
having  died  until  the  conquest  was  completed. 
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million  ases,  is  derived  from  the  times  of  Servius.  W? 
cannot  suppose  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  wer^ 
originally  enrolled,  took  their  station  otherwise  than  here* 
ditarily,  whether  they  were  plebeians  or  patricians.  Poly* 
bius  says,,  at  present  the  knights  are  chosen  according  tp 
fortune  ^^^ :  previously  therefore  it  must  have  been  on  an-r 
other  principle;  that  is,  according  to  birth:  and  Zonaras 
informs  us  that  the  censors  had  the  power  of  rewarding 
merit  by  raising  an  aerarian  into  the  tribes,  a  mere  plebeian 
into  the  equestrian  order ;  and  contr^wise  of  punishing  a 
bad  life  by  crazing  from  both  of  the  two  upper  ranks  ^. 
Here  the  regulative  principle  is  plainly  the  reverse  of  one 
that  depends  upon  property,  such  as  prevailed  in  later  times, 
when  whoever  could  produce  his  four  hundred  thousands 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  place  among  the  knights;  and 
the  want  of  a  few  thousand  sesterces,  in  spite  of  every 
virtue,  kept  a  man  down  amid  the  plebs  ^^.  True,  the 
censors  in  those  times  ordered  an  unworthy  possessor  of 
a  knighfs  horse  to  sell  it:  this  however  now  formed  the 
whole  of  the  censorian  brand,  unless  they  could  also  turn 
down  the  tribesmen  among  the  serarians.  Indeed  th|s 
very  power  of  conferring  the  privilege  of  a  knight^s  horse 
enabled  the  censors  still  to  reward  civic  virtues  in  indi- 
viduals: as  in  Great  Britain  a  general  or  admiral  who  is 
raised  to  the  peerage,  if  not  wealthy,  receives  from  the 
nation  a  pension  suitable  to  his  rank;  altliough,  as  a 
body,  the  House  of  Peers  can  only  maintain  its  station  by 

lOOe  Polybius  vi.  20.  Towc  lirTrcK  to  fiiv  iraXaiov  vvTepov^  enoOe- 
<rav  ZoKt/xa^etv — vvv  Se  irpoTipov^,  vXovTivhtjv  yeyevrjfieuri^  viro 
Tov  TifAtiTov  Ttj^  eKXoytj^i  since  fortune  has  been  taken  as  the 
standard  in  choosing  them.  If  he  had  not  intended  to  imply  a  causal 
connexion  here^  he  woidd  have  written  fevoficvri^y  being  thosen  according 
to  thdr  fortune. 

9  Zonaras  vn.  19.    Ef^i'  owto?s — c?  tq?  (pv\d^^  koi  6«  tiJv  <ir- 
waBa,  Koi  €9  *rfj»  yepovaiav  iy^patpeiv^  row  B*  ovk  ev  /Siwvra^  dwav^ 

10  Si  quadringentis  sex^  septem  millia  desunt,  Plebs  eris. 
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Qomprehehdihg  the  mass  of  the  gred.t  landed  p):oprietors« 
That  the  original  equestrian  fortune  cannot  have  amounted 
as  in  aftertimes  to  a  million,  is  clear :  for  the  classes  from  the 
iburth  upward  ascend  by  intervals  of  25000;  and  this  would 
be  followed  by  the  enormous  leap  from  a  hundred  thousand 
ases  to  a  million ;  whereas  during  the  second  Punic  war  we 
find  this  interval  subdivided^  as .  was  the  part  of  the  scale 
below  a  hundred  thousand  into  only  two  clasises.  ^^^^  Thus 
much  may  at  all  events  be  conjectured :  that  the  obligation 
of  those  who  were  registered  as  horsemen  to  serve  as  such 
at  their  own  cost,  when  a  knight'^s  horse  could  not  be 
assigned  to  them,  was  determined  by  a  certain  fixt 
amount  of  their  property ;  and  that,  if  it  fell  short  of  this, 
they  were  bound  under  the  same  circumstances  to  enter 
into  the  infantry.  The  former  regulation  pefrhaps  g&ve 
occasion  to  the  story,  in  the  description  of  the  general 
«eal  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  endured  before  Veii,  that 
the  knights  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune  and  no  hoi'se 
allotted  them,  volunteered  to  serve  on  horseback  at  their 
own  expense  ^^ :  and  the  latter  is  alluded  to  in  the  tradition 
that  L.  Tarquitius,  the  friend  of  the  great  Cincinnatus, 
tod  the  bravest  of  the  Roman  youth,  was  compelled  by 
his  poverty  to  serve  on  foot^^^  The  fixing  such  a  sum  was 
a  matter  of  necessity:  from  the  same  reason  it  Was  probably 
alt^ed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  money. 

•    The  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  equestrian  rank  from 
the  beginning  was  essentially  connected  with  great  wealth, 

1011  Livy  XXIV.  11. 

12  Livy  V.  7 :  that  is  to  say^  a  greater  number  than  had  been  called 
out 

13  Livy  m.  27.  -  Though  this  particular  instance  itself  belongs  to 
the  poetical  tradition.  For  Tarquitius  was  a  patrician ;  and  even  those 
who  do  not  adn!iit  the  certainty  of  the  hypothesis  that  a  citizen  of  this 
order  did  not  belong  to  any  class,  will  allow  that  poverty  in  this  case 
would  either  have  entirely  excluded  him  from  serving,  or  at  best  would 
have  degraded  him  into  a  class  in  which  his  merits  would  never  have 
been  distinguisht 
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and  yet  that  all  the  knights  were  fumisht  with  horses  by^ 
the  state,  and  had  a  yearly  rent  assigned  for  their  keep,' 
not  only  charges  the  Roman  laws  with  absurdity  and  in- 
justice, but  also  overlooks  Livy^s  express  remark^  which 
follows  close  upon  his  account  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  knights,  that  all  these  burthens  were  shifted  from 
the  poor  upon  the  rich^®".  Would  any  one  indeed  answer 
for  it  that  a  rich  patrician,  if  he  might  have  had  his  ex-^ 
penses  defrayed,  would  magnanimously  have  declined 
availing  himself  of  this  right,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer 
brother  patrician  ?  And  as  for  the  plebeians,  if  they  too 
had  a  like  right  granted  them  by  Servius,  at  all  events  it 
cannot  have  been  exercised  for  several  generations.  At  first 
however  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  patrician  privileges: 
indeed  the  incontestable  meaning  of  the  account  in  Cicero, 
representing  this  allowance  as  an  institution  of  the  first  L^ 
Tarquinius,  is,  that  its  origin  was  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  commonalty  as  an  estate :  and,  if  restricted  to  those 
among  the  ruling  burghers,  who,  though  equal  to  their 
fellows  in  rank,  were  below  them  in  fortune,  there  was 
nothing  unfair  or  oppressive  in  it. 

The  sum  of  ten  thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of 
a  horse,  by  the  side  of  the  sums  at  which  oxen  and  sheep 
were  rated  in  the  table  of  penalties*,  seems  to  be  so 
exorbitant,  that  the  correctness  of  the  number  has  been 
questioned.     But  in  the  first  place  it  was  not   to  be  a 

■ 

1014  Hec  omnia  in  dites  a  pauperibus  inclinata  onera.  Dionysius 
evidently  felt  the  absurdity  that  results  from  his  representation^  and 
therefore  sacrificed  the  opportunity,  at  other  times  so  welcome  to  him> 
of  deriving  Roman  institutions  from  the  Greek ;  as  Polybius  woidd  have 
led  him  to  do  by  his  comparison  of  the  Roman  equestrian  order  with 
the  Corinthian.  I  say  Polybius :  for  irom  him  must  Cicero  have  bor- 
rowed the  notice  of  a  circumstance,  which,  as  shewing  how  widely  such 
institutions  were  spread  among  the  ancients,  is  extremely  interestii^: 
though  as  a  proof  of  any  connexion  between  Rome  and  Corinth  it  is 
good  for  nothing. 

*  See  below  note  1058. 
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common  nag;  and  compared  with  such  a  one  at  Rome 
as  elsewhere  a  war-horse  was  naturally  very  dear :  and 
besides  the  equipment  was  incomplete  without  at  least  a 
groom,  a  slave,  who  was  to  be  bought,  and  then  to  be 
mounted.'  One  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the 
state  did  not  replace  such  horses  at  least  as  were  lost  on 
the  field;  whether  a  horseman  who  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  age,  or  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  one,  had  not  to 
pay  back  the  ten  thousand  ases  that  had  been  received. 
These  are  questions  to  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  even 
a  lucky  moment  of  conjecture  will  ever  divine  an  answer : 
but  surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  when 
the  censor  commanded  a  knight  to  sell  his  horse,  the  in- 
tention was,  that  the  person  thus  degraded  should  refund 
to  the  state  the  outfit-money  which  had  been  advanced 
to  him,  and  should  procure  the  means  of  doing  so  by  that 
sale:  he  cannot  have  had  the  right  of  bargaining  with  % 
another  and  entitling  him  on  the  payment  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand ases  to  enter  in  his  stead  into  the  receit  of  the  annual 
two  thousand,  as  if  it  had  been  a  transferable  office  or  Itwgo 
vacdbile.  For  this  penal  command  of  the  censors  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  when  the 
practice  had  long  been  to  give  the  knights  pay  and 
fodder  in  room  of  that  allowance.  This  change  had 
already  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Polybius^^^^ :  knights 
horses  fumisht  by  the  state  are  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions under  the  emperors,  as  long  as  the  old  institutions 
lasted ;  though  certainly  it  is  in  a  very  different  sense  ^*. 

1015  Polybius  vi.  39.  12.  13. 
16  Cicero  (de  Re  p.  iv.  2.)  alludes  to  a  change  made  by  a  decree  of 
the  plebs  ordaining  that  the  horses  should  be  restored:  for  when  he  . 
makes  Scipio  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended^  we  are  to  suppose  that 
it  had  actually  taken  efiect,  but,  according  to  the  information  possest  by 
Cicero,  was  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's  discourse.  It  is 
posrible  that  the  holders  of  the  outfit-money  were  enjoined  to  pay  it  into 
the  treasury,  that  a  great  sum  might  be  in  hand  for  largesses :  the  horses 
and  equipment  would  have  continued  their  property.  Perhaps  too 
Cibero  was  mistaken  about  the  date ;  and  the  higher  pay  mentioned  by 

Ee 
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The  form  of  the  equestrian  order  was  determined  by 
that  of  the  older  centuries,  which  were  preserved  unaltered 
as  the  six  stiffragia;  and  after  them  were  the  twelve  ple- 
beian centuries  modelled.  The  centuries  of  the  knights 
were  not  connected  with  the  form  of  the  army ;  the  turms 
of  the  cavalry  no  way  corresponded  with  them:  on  the 
y,  other  hand  the  classes  represented  an  army  of  infantry, 

in  exact  accord  with  the  constitution  of  the  legion ;  troops 
of  the  line  and  light-armed  soldiers,  with  their  body  of 
reserve,  their  carpenters,  and  their  band;  and  even  with 
the  baggage-train. 

This  exact  conformity  to  the  frame  of  the  army 
was  peculiar  to  this  institution;  although  in  many  of 
the  Greek  states  the  hoplites  and  the  full  citizens  were 
the  same.  Nay  the  principle  also,  which  is  justly 
assumed  by  Dionysius, — that  the  votes  allotted  to  each 
class  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  collective  sum  of 
votes,  as  the  taxable  property  of  its  members  bore  to  the 
total  taxable  property  of  all  the  five  classes,  and  that  the 
numbers  of  the  citizens  contained  in  each  stood  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  numbers  that  designated  their  property,— 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  speaks  of  votes 
the  weight  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the 
property  of  the  voters  ^°^^. 

Polybius^  and  the  fodder^  might  be  meant  aa  a  compensation.  At  all 
events  the  inscriptions  referred  to  shew  that  the  measure  was  not  perma- 
nent   See  for  instance  in  Gruter^  404  (3.4.).  407  (6).  415  (3). 

1017  Politic*  VI.  3.  p.  171.  ^aa\  ydp—'-oi  oXtyap^iKoi  (tovto  hiKatoii) 
oTi  av  h6(i^  Tt/  vXeiovi  ov<ri^'  Kara  vXrjdo^  yap  ovtria^  <pacr\  Kptvetrdat 
heTv,  Further:  tovto  Kvpiov  i<rT» — oti  av  ol  irXeiov^  kcu  iv  to 
Tifitjua  v\€Tov,  If  out  of  10  rich  men  and  20  poor^  6  of  the  rich  and  5 
of  the  poor  voted  on  the  one  side^  4  of  the  rich  and  15  of  the  poor  on  the 
other^  then  oiroTepuv  to  TifAtifxa  virepTeiveif  <rvvaptdfioviiev»¥  dft^fo^ 
Tiptcv  €KaT€pon,  tovto  Kvpiov.  He  cannot  possibly  have  meant  indi-* 
viduals  here>  for  this  would  have  led  to  interminable  calculations, — but 
avfkfxopiai, 

I  must  also  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  division  into  classes  establisht 
by  ^lon ;  for  with  an  apparent  likeness  to  that  of  Servius^  it  has  a  totally 
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The  ground  was  laid  for  Rome  to  become  a  warlike 
state,  when  military  service  and  civic  rights  were  connected 
with  the  hereditary  landed  property  of  the  plebeians:  no 
freeman  however  was  to  feel  himself  excluded;  and  those 
trades  which  were  indispensable  to  the  army,  but  which  a 
plebeian  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on,  were  in  their  corporate 
capacity  placed  in  a  station,  which  was  probably  advan- 
tageous, and  higher  than  the  individuals  would  have  oc- 
cupied by  the  general  principles  of  the  census.  For  this 
reason  the  five  classes  had  tlie  single  centuries  attacht  to 
them, 

Scipio  in  Cicero^s  dialogue  declines  entering  into  a 
detailed  report  of  the  Servian  constitution  of  the  centuries, 
it  being  a  matter  well-known  to  his  friends :  in  like  manner  I 
too  may  be  excused  from  counting  up  how  the  170  centuries 
were  distributed  among  the  five  classes.  There  are  two 
points  however  which  I  would  not  pass  over.  In  the 
first  place  the  Romans  knew  only  of  five  classes :  so  that 
Dionysius,  who  calls  such  as  gave  in  less  than  12500 
ases  a  sixth  class,  is  just  as  much  mistaken  in  this 
as  when  he  allows  them  only  one  century.  Next,  here 
again  the  regularity  of  the  scale  assuredly  puts  it  beyond 
a  question  that  his  statement  of  the  fortune  of  the  fifth 
class  at  12500  ases  or  1250  drachms,  and  not  Livy^s  at 
11000  ases,  is  the  correct  one.  Whether  the  last  was  oc- 
casioned by  Livy^s  finding  it  somewhere  mentioned  perhaps, 

different  character.  The  former  related  wholly  to  the  eligibility  to 
offices^  the  latter  to  elections.  No  comitia  according  to  the  four  classes 
were  certainly  ever  held  at  Athens:  but  as  the  archons  in  old  times  could 
only  be  chosen  out  of  the  first  (Plutarch  Aristid.  c.  i.),  and  the  fourth 
was  excluded  from  all  offices^  so  the  second  must  also  have  had  certain 
privil^es  above  the  third.  In  the  Attic  classes  the  houses  and  the  com- 
monalty were  intermixt^  even  if  the  expression  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
quoted  in  the  passage  just  referred  to— €k  twv  y€vwv  rwv  rd.  /jic- 
yiarra  rifxrifxara  KeKTij/uieyttiyo^-authorize  us  to  conclude  that  among  the 
pentacosiomedimns  none  but  the  members  of  the  houses  were  allowed  to 
draw  lots  for  the  dignity  of  the  archon  eponymus.  And  even  the  landed 
property  was  only  rated  at  the  value  of  the  crops. 

ee2 
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that  the  difference  between  the  limit  of  the  fifth  class  and  the 
proletarians  amounted  to  11 000  ases,  —  or  whether  the 
account  which  gave  the  first  class  110000  ases,  estimated 
the  fifth  at  a  tenth  of  this,  as  the  sum  in  Dionysius  would 
be  a  tenth  of  the  125000  ases  which  others  assign  to  the 
first  class, — cannot  be  decided;  though  the  first  is  the 
more  probable  solution :  but  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to 
consider  how  such  an  errour  may  have  arisen. 

The  classes,  and  they  alone,  were  divided  into  centuries 
of  the  juniors  and  the  seniors,  equal  in  number;  the  former 
destined  for  service  in  the  field,  the  latter  for  the  defense 
of  the  city :  the  age  of  the  seniors  began  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  forty-fifth  year^®^®.  The  theology  of  the 
Romans  taught  ^^,  that  twelve  times  ten  solar  years  were 
the  term  fixt  by  Nature  for  the  life  of  man,  and  that 
beyond  thfs  thfe  gods  themselves  had  no  power  to  prolong 
it ;  that  Fate  had  narrowed  its  span  to  thrice  thirty ;  that 
Fortune  abridges  even  this  period  by  a  variety  of  chances : 
against  these  the  protection  of  the  gods  was  implored.  Of 
the  length  assigned  to  mane's  life  by  Fate,  just  half  is 
marked  off  by  the  above-mentioned  limit :  and  since  boy- 
hood according  to  Varro  ceased  with  the  fifteenth  year, 
after  the  close  of  which  the  prsetexta  was  exchanged  for 
the  manly  toga  at  the  next  Liberalia^,  we  here  again  find 
the  number  thirty,  a  third  part  of  man'^s  whole  lifetime,  as 
the  number  of  the  years  contained  in  the  vigorous  prime  of 
life.  Here  again  the  numbers  themselves  are  a  sure  thread 
to  guide  us ;  and  with  reference  to  the  original  institution 
of  Servius,  what  Gellius  states  on  the  authority  of  Tubero, 
that  persons  were  not   reckoned  to  be  seniors  until  the 


1018  Varro  in  Censorinus  14.  Dionysius  iv.  16.  AteXuv — rov^  virip 
TeTTapoKovra  nat  wevTe  ctij  yeyovora^  diro  riv  eyovruv  crTparev- 
vipiOw  'r9J¥  rjXiKiav, 

19  Servius  on  ^n.  iv.  653. 

so  Noris  Cenotaph.  Pis.  i.  p.  116.  ff.    Diss.  n.  4.     So  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  year  might  elapse  previously. 
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completion  of  their  forty-sixth  year^^^,  is  certainly  errone- 
ous. The  term  of  military  service  may  always  have  been  de- 
noted by  the  expression,  minor  annis  sex  et  quadraginta^i 
this  however  meant  the  person  who  had  not  yet  entered 
into  his  forty-sixth  year*'.  I  have  not  overlooked  that 
this  year  is  included  by  Polybius  in  the  military  age**: 
but  the  extension  was  brought  about  by  the  want  of  a 
more  plentiful  choice  of  men  hardened  by  service ;  and  for 
this  purpose  advantage  was  taken  of  an  expression,  the 
meaning  of  which  naturally  became  indistinct,  when  the 
general  connexion  running  through  the  ancient  institutions 
had  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  same  manner  Tubero,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  a  man  of  business,  and  no  an- 
tiquarian, accounts  the  sixteenth  year  a  part  of  boyhood**; 
in  opposition  to  Varrb  and  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
symmetry  of  the  numbers :  and  unquestionably  Nature  did 
not  allow  herself  to  be  dictated  to  by  such  forms ;  nor  did 
the  lad  of  fifteen  put  on  strength  for  a  campaign  together 
with  the  manly  toga.  Accordingly  during  the  first  year 
He  was  kept  merely  to  bodily  exercises,  and  instructed  how 
to  demean  himself  among  men :  and  so  long  as  this  school- 
ing lasted,  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  custom  for  him  to 

1021  X.  28.    Ad  annum  quadragesimum  sextum  juniores^  supra  earn 
annum  seniores  appellasse. 

22  Livy  xLin.  14. 

23  Such  as  were  minorea  annis  mginti  quinque  were  prohibited,  with 
a  few  exceptions^  from  holding  offices  of  trust  or  dignity:  but  annus  vi- 
gesimus  quintus  coeptus  pro  pleno  hdbetur :  Ulpian  1.  8.  D.  de  muneribus 
(L.4).  In  an  afiair  connected  with  constitutional  law  the  expression  was 
interpreted  after  the  ancient  legal  practice. 

24  The  Romans  are  liable  to  the  conscription  iv  to??  rerTapaKovTo 
KOt  €^  €T€<riv  diro  yeved^,  vi.  19. 

25  GeUius  X.  28.  Pueros  esse  existimasse,  qui  minores  essent  annis 
septemdecim :  that  is,  according  to  the  explanation  in  the  text,  who  had 
not  yet  entered  upon  their  seventeenth  year.  The  next  clause — inde  ab 
anno  septimodedmo  miliies  scripsisse — settles  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
disputed  reading,  juniores  ab  annis  septemdecim  scribunt,  in  Livy  xxii. 
57. 
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vote  in  his  century :  thus,  even  if  he  had  the  right,  the 
matter  was  put  off;  and  if  the  time  to  be  spent  among 
the  juniors  was  still  reckoned  at  thirty  years,  men  would 
only  become  seniors  with  the  forty-seventh.  According 
to  what  Gellius  further  quotes  out  of  Tubero,  all  who 
were  above  forty-six  would  have  been  numbered  among 
the  seniors :  according  to  a  different  well-known  statement, 
only  such  as  had  not  yet  closed  their  sixtieth  year ;  with 
which  all  civic  rights  expired.  This  opinion  rests  upon 
respectable  authorities ;  and  the  obligation  of  the  seniorea 
to  defend  the  city,  as  we  read  in  Livy,  speaks  strongly  for 
their  having  been  separate  from  the  senes.  The  same  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  principles  of  Greek  law ;  for  though 
Aristotle  considers  the  old  men  who  have  obtained  their 
dismissal,  as  well  as  the  boys  who  are  not  yet  enrolled, 
in  the  light  of  citizens,  it  is  only  as  imperfect  ones^°*®. 

Every  body  sees  that  one  of  the  fundamental  princi* 
pies  in  this  constitution  was  to  adapt  the  distribution  of 
power,  and  of  arms  as  the  means  of  maintaining  power,  to 
the  scale  of  property  ^^;  a  scheme  akin  to  the  theory  which 
regards  a  state  as  a  joint-stock  company.  Now  in  this 
relation  between  the  juniors  and  the  seniors  yet  another 
purpose  displays  itself.  The  ancient  nations  often  en- 
trusted the  charge  of  taking  counsel  for  the  common 
weal  to  the  elders  exclusively;  and  in  a  like  spirit  the 
seniors  are  placed  on  a  par  with  the  juniors  as  to  the 
number  of  their  centuries:  nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive 
here  the  justness  of  Cicero's  words,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  system  the  aim  was  to  withdraw  the  power 

1026  Politics  m.  1.  Kai  TrarBa?  roi/v  fjirjiru  hi  rjXtKtav  eyyeypapLfie- 
I/OU9  KOI  Toi)?  yepovra^  tov^  a<p€ifi€vov^  (paTCov  eivai  fxev  wm*:  iroXiTOS^ 
vv^  aVAw«  he.  Though  great  generals  were  sometimes  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies  at  a  very  advanced  age,  there  is  the  less  force  in  this 
argument  with  regard  to  Rome,  because  the  knights  were  not  divided 
according  to  their  time  of  life. 

27  The  equestrian  order,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  stands  apart 
from  this  system. 
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of  deciding  from  the  majority*:  for  in  this  way  the  mi- 
nority were  to  preponderate  even  within  the  same  class. 
That  is  to  say,  the  seniors,  whether  we  take  them  in 
the  wider  or  the  narrower  extent,  were  much  fewer  than 
the  juniors.  Returns  of  population,  arranged  according 
to  the  different  periods  of  human  life,  are  rare;  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  Italian  one;  and  certainly  the  relative 
numbers  must  inevitably  vary  in  different  climates:  but 
assuredly  we  shall  nowh^e  be  far  from  the  mark,  if  we 
assume  that  the  number  of  men  living  who  have  com- 
pleted their  forty-fifth  year  and  are  under  sixty-one, 
amounts  to  less  than  a  third,  that  of  all  who  have  passed 
their  forty-fifth  year,  only  to  about  half,  of  those  living 
between  seventeen  and  forty-six ;  in  the  twenty-eight  years 
which  we  must  take  as  the  actual  period  of  military  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  and  of  the  corresponding  franchise ^°**. 
Here  again  we  find  a  numerical  proportion  which  makes 
it  likely  that  in  the  scheme  of  the  centurial  constitution 
the  ratio  of  one  to  two  was  in  reality  taken  as  a  basis, 
whatever  limit  we  may  draw  for  the  age  of  the  seniors. 

The  difference  among  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
centuries  of  different  classes  must  have  been  exceedingly 
great :  the  principle  of  their  original  arrangement  has  already 
been  pointed  out*^;  namely,  the  proportion  between  the 
aggregate  taxable  property  of  each  class  and  that  of  the 
whole  body.  Three  persons  of  the  first  class,  four  of 
the  second,  six  of  the  third,  twelve  of  the  fourth,  four 
and  twenty  of  the  fifth,  stood  on  a  level,  taking  an  average, 
in  point  of  fortune;  and  consequently  likewise  in  their 
votes :  therefore  the  numbers  in  the  centuries  of  the  lower 

*  De  Re  p.  n.  22.  Curayit — neplurimum  valeant  plurimi. 
10S8  I  have  deduced  this  result  from  the  English  population-returns 
of  the  year  1821.  The  relative  numhers  for  the  males^  accurately  ex- 
prest^  are,  from  17  to  45,  0.6637;  irom  45  to  60, 0.2035;  ahove  60, 0.1328; 
or  the  total  ahove  45,  0.3363.  Calculating  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  the  proportion  would  he  that  of  0.6863  to  0.3137. 
29  Ahove  p.  434. 
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classes  must  have  increased  at  the  same  rate.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes  must  each  have  possest  property 
amounting  to  a  fourth  of  the  aggregate  fortune  of  the 
first:  the  fifth,  to  three  eighths;  for  else  it  would  not 
have  had  thirty  centuries.  Accordingly  the  number  of 
citizens  in  the  second  class  came  to  a  third,  that  in  the 
third  to  half,  of  those  in  the  first ;  that  in  the  fourth  was 
equal  to  it;  that  in  the  fifth  thrice  as  great.  By  the 
principle  of  this  division,  out  of  thirty-five  citizens  six 
belonged  to  the  first  class,  twenty-nine  to  the  other  four. 
Moreover  if  the  juniors  of  the  first  class  had  not  actually 
been  about  4000,  there  was  no  reason  to  make  forty 
centuries  of  them:  the  inconvenience  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber for  voting  cannot  have  escaped  the  legislator.  If 
the  seniors  of  the  same  class  were  taken  to  be  half  the 
juniors,  the  numbers  just  set  down  came  out  in  thou- 
sands, giving  6000  for  the  first  class,  35000  for  the  whole 
fiy^ioao  This  sum  in  no  way  disagrees  with  the  one  re- 
corded as  the  result  of  the  first  census,  84700^^;  a  num- 
ber which  however  has  no  better  claim  to  pass  for  his- 
torical, thaii  the  statements  in  the  Fasti  of  the  days  on 
which  king  Servius  triumphed.  From  all  appearance  some 
calculation  adapted  to  the  abovementioned  proportion  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  this  number;  it  certainly  was  not  hit 
upon  at  random :  but  there  is  little  chance  of  our  being, 
able  so  to  combine  what  we  know,  as  to  divine  the  num- 
bers assumed  for  the  knights  and  for  the  centuries,  not 
included  in  the  classes.     From  the  very  first  the  numbers 

1030  This  ancient  numerical  proportion  may  very  probably  contain 
the  reason  why,  when  a  century,  as  Cicero  says  (pro  Plando  20(49)), 
was  only  a  part  of  a  tribe,  the  number  of  tribes  was  raised  to  just  five 
and  thirty,  and  no  higher. 

31  Dionysius  iv.  23.  The  odd  thousands  are  wanting  in  Livy, 
where  we  find  the  round  number  80000 ;  doubtless  only  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  our  revision  of  the  text.  For 
Eutropius,  who  takes  every  thing  from  Livy,  speaks  of  83000  (i.  7). 
The  statement  of  the  census  found  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  epitome 
of  Livy  is  an  interpolatidn. 
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in  the  classes  can  have  afforded  nothing  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  object  aimed  at,  of  representing  the 
taxable  property :  in  process  of  time,  and  as  the  nominal 
yalue  of  things  altered,  they  must  have  departed  so  far 
from  any  such  relation,  that,  as  is  the  fate  of  all  similar 
forms,  this  too  became  utterly  unfit  for  use  and  unmeaning. 
A  second  division  of  the  centuries  was  into  the  assU 
duera  or  locitpletes  and  the  proletarians.  The  former 
must  have  included  the  craftsmen  attached  to  the  first  and 
fifth  class.  The  name  of  assiduers  however  was  given  to 
all  whose  fortune  came  to  1500  ases^^^'  and  upward:  so 
that  they  also  comprised  all  between  this  limit  and  the 
fifth  class:  and  since  on  pressing  emergencies  the  pro- 
letarians were  called  out  and  equipt  with  arms  at  the 
public  expense,  it  plainly  follows  that  these  assiduers, 
though  comprehended  in  no  class,  can  still  less  have  been 
exempted  from  military  service;  nor  can  they  have  been 
without  the  right  of  voting,  in  which  the  proletarians  and 
the  capitecensi  partook.  They  must  doubtless  have  been 
the  accenai^  who,  Livy  says,  voted  like  the  musicians  with 
the  fifth  class:  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  as  we  now 
know  from  Cicero,  they  formed  two  centuries,  the  accensi 
and  velati;  which  were  probably  distinguisht  from  each 
other  by  their  census  as  well  as  in  other  respects ;  so  that 
those  were  perhaps  called  accensi^  who  were  rated  at  more 
than  say  7000  ases ;  those  velati^  whose  return  fell  between 
that  sum  and  the  proletarians.  It  has  already  been  no- 
ticed as  a  peculiarity  in  old  Latin,  especially  in  technical 
and  official  phrases,  that  the  names  of  two  objects,  which, 
whether  from  their  contrast  or  affinity,  were  habitually 
referred  to  each  other,  were  combined  by  mere  juxtaposi- 
tion, without  any  conjunction ;  as  empti  venditi^  locati 
conductiy  socii  Latiniy  Prisci  Latini* :  thus  it  was  the 
practice  to  say  and  to  write  accensi  velati;  a  practice 
favoured  by  their  being  united,  as  is  certain,  in  the  one 

1032  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  22.    Gelliiis  xvi.  10. 
*  Above  pp.  388.  371. 
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battalion  of  the  txccensi.  When  the  body  of  reserve  no 
longer  followed  the  standards,  as  it  had  done  under  the  old 
system;  when  the  obligation  to  military  service  and  the 
mode  of  raising  levies  had  been  entirely  remodelled  after  a 
new  plan ;  and  yet  centuries  of  accensi  and  velati,  though 
doubtless  composed  of  persons  of  a  very  different  sort,  were 
still  subsisting — ^being  preserved,  it  may  be  supposed, 
because  by  the  ritual  the  beadles  who  attended  upon 
the  magistrates  even  when  offering  sacrifices  were  taken 
from  amongst  them^^^ — ;  the  usage  of  ancient  times  was 
then  so  totally  forgotten,  that  writers  spoke  of  an  ae- 
eensua  velatus^  just  as  of  a  sodus  Laiinusy  which  would 
have  offended  Cato^s  ears  as  a  gross  solecism.  Their  mili- 
tary duty  was  the  lightest  in  the  whole  army;  since  they 
followed  the  legion  without  any  business  or  burthen ;  nor 
were  they  marched  in  troops  against  the  enemy;  but  one 
by  one  they  filled  up  the  gaps  that  were  made,  and  received 
arms  for  that  purpose^^ :  besides  they  acted  as  orderlies  to 
the  officers  down  to  the  decurion^^.  A  great  many  of  them 
must  have  returned  home  from  the  short  Roman  campaigns 
without  having  ever  come  to  blows,  and  frequently  not 
without  booty. 

1033  Even  Cato  in  his  time  only  knew  them  as  ministraiares.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  vL  3.  p.  92. 

34  This  is  the  account  given  by  Varro,  in  the  same  place,  of  the  ad-- 
9cripHvi :  and  the  passage  quoted  from  him  in  Nonius  de  Doct  Indag. 
(zn)  xu  8.  V.  accensi,  shews  that  in  the  section  de  adecriji^ms  he  treated 
of  the  aecenei*  Their  identity  as  a  body  of  reserve  is  also  recognized  by 
Festus  in  the  £pit  v.  adscriptUii :  so  is  that  of  the  velati  both  there 
and  again  v.  vekUi.  Whether  they  were  really  also  the  same  with  the 
firentarii,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  is,  whether  both  together  were  em- 
braced under  that  name,  and  whether  their  business  was  to  supply  the 
soldiers  in  battle  with  arms  and  drink,  are  questions  I  leave  undetermined. 
He  that  rejects  my  hypothesis  has  to  shew  in  what  way  then  those  asd- 
duers,  who  stood  below  the  fifth  class,  served  and  voted;  and  from  what 
other  body  the  accenn,  who  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  legion  made  up 
thirty  maniples,  can  have  been  taken.  Livy  too  mentions  them  along 
with  the  fifth  class. 

39  Varro  in  the  same  passage  of  Nonius. 
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While  these  held  the  lowest  rank  among  the  assiduers, 
the  carpenters  on  the  other  hand  had  a  place  allotted 
them  by  the  side  of  the  first  class.  Cicero  only  gives 
them  one  c^tury :  and  if  we  were  'reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy 
witness,  I  at  least  should  not  hesitate  an  instant  between 
him  and  the  two  historians.  However  here  again  a  sure 
trace  is  afforded  us  by  the  relation  among  the  numbers. 
I  shall  speak  lower  down  of  the  comitia  held  in  the  camp*; 
where  consequently  none  but  the  junior  centuries  and  the 
five  attached  to  them 9  the  fabric  accensi^  velatij  liticines, 
and  comicineSy  were  present:  in  these  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  juniors  and  the  seniors,  any  more  than 
among  the  knights.  Now  the  junior  centuries  amounted  to 
eighty-five;  so  that  along  with  these  five  they  made  up 
three  times  thirty,*  that  number  which  runs  through  the 
earliest  institutions.  This  observation,  I  conceive,  decides 
the  matter;  and  at  the  same  time  we  may  here  catch  a 
further  glimpse  of  the  reason  why,  even  if  the  returns  of 
the  census  had  deviated  considerably  from  the  above* 
mentioned  scheme,  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  classes 
would  still  have  been  fixt  at  just  17O. 

The  proletarians  in  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  name, 
according  to  Gellius^^^,  were  those  who  gave  in  their 
property  under  1500  ases,  and  above  375:  such  as  came 
below  this  mark,  and  those  who  had  nothing  at  all,  were 
Called  capitecensi:  in  a  wider  sense,  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  assiduers,  both  these  divisions  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  proletarians.  That  they  formed  two 
centuries,  the  proletarians  and  the  capitecensi,  we  should 
find  expressly  stated  in  Cicero,  but  that  the  leaf  of  the 
manuscript  with  the  remainder  of  his  account  of  the  cen- 
turies, which  breaks  off  with  the  word  proletariis,  has 
been  lost'^.     It  began  bfeyond  all  doubt  with  the  words 

*  See  the  text  to  note  1094.  io36  xn.  10. 

37  The  sixth  leaf  of  the  eighteenth  quaternion. 
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capUe  censis^^^.  Cicero  reckoned  ^  centuries  for  the 
last  four  classes  and  the  six  odd  centuries  attacht'  to 
them:  which  number  is  made  up,  if,  after  the  accenn, 
velati^  liHcine8y  comicin€8f  we  place  two  more ;  to  wit,  the 
praletarii  and  the  capUecenn^,     Thus  there  would  be  195 

1098  Let  nobody  guess  diat  it  was  the  centory  m  qais  tcwit;  which 
was  improperly  termed  a  century,  and  was  only  called  into  existence 
when  some  one  stated  that  he  had  n^lected  to  vote  in  lus  own. 

»  Cicero  has  unfolded  the  whole  system  of  this  constitution  with 
admirable  skill,  at  the  very  time  that  he  declines  giving  a  dry  list  of 
the  classes.  Ignorant  scribes  indeed,  and  that  unfortunate  set  of  hook- 
correctors  who  waited  in  the  train  of  the  booksellers  of  antiquity,  and 
who,  as  they  even  boast  in  the  declarations  at  the  end  of  thdr  manu- 
scripts, improved  them  for  sale  Hne  Hbris  pro  viribus  ingenUy  found  him 
unintelligible;  and  thus  through  careless  transcription  and  stupid  and 
rash  alterations  did  that  hideous  corrupdon  arise  by  which  the  passage 
is  disfigured.  I  have  the  same  clear  and  conscientious  conviction  that 
the  restoration  I  have  set  forth  in  another  place  is  correct,  as  I  have 
of  the  truth  of  my  historical  propositions.  (The  emendations  su^ested 
by  the  author  in  Mai's  edition  were  afterward  reconsidered  by  him  in  a 
tract  U^)er  die  NojdiruM  txm  den  ComUien  der  Centurien  im  aiweyten 
Btu^  Ciceros  de  re  pvbliea,  and  in  a  controversial  DuplUe  gegen  Herm 
Steinacker).  Perhaps  others  will  feel  no  less  certain,  if  they  can  but 
clearly  see  the  manner  in  which  the  corruption  was  produced.  That  a 
person  not  familiar  with  manuscripts,  and  especially  with  very  old  ones, 
however  free  he  may  be  from  prejudice,  or  however  capable  of  pronouncing 
an  opinion  on  critical  questions,  will  still  find  it  difficult  to  enter  into 
tbe  following  description,  may  easily  be  supposed :  but  this  deficiency 
does  not  give  him  any  higher  title  to  pass  judgement  The  clew  in  the 
labyrinth,  as  must  be  evident  on  a  candid  consideration  of  the  passage  in 
its  disorder,  is  this:  Cicero  divided  all  the  centuries  into  two  masses:  one 
contained  the  first  class  and  the  carpenters  attacht  to  it ;  the  other  all  the 
rest,  the  knights  and  the  96  centuries.  And  then  he  says :  if  from 
among  the  latter  the  knights  alone  joined  the  former,  the  96  centuries, 
even  if  they  kept  inseparably  tc^ether,  were  outvoted. 

The  text  in  its  sound  state  ran  thus:  Nunc  rationem  videtis  esse 
talem  ut  prima  classia,  addita  centuria  qu^  ad  summum  usum  urbisfabris 
tignariis  est  data,  lxxxi  centurias  habeat :  tpiibus  ex  cxiv  centuriis,  tot 
enim  reliqucB  sunt,  equitum  centuria  cum  sex  suffragiis  sola  si  accesserunt 
etc.  In  a  passage  of  this  kind  a  reader  will  commonly  go  over  the  cal- 
culation ;  and  thus  some  one  having  written  on  the  side  decern  et  octo. 
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in  the  whole;  a  number  which  is  confirmed  by  another 
relation.  For  the  98  centuries  formed  by  the  knights  and 
the  first  class  being  set  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest  so  as  to 
outvote  thetn,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  amount  to  just 
half  the  sum  total  and  one  more :  and  such  is  the  case,  if  the 
lesser  half  consisted  of  the  four  lower  classes,  the  six  cen- 
turies just  mentioned,  and  the  carpenters ;  in  all  97.  The 
ciarpenters,  though  stationed  alongside  of  the  first  class,  were 
yet  by  their  nature  estranged  from  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
and  wealth  ^°^^ 

The  proletarians  and  capitecensi  were  not  only  in- 
ferior to  the  locupletes  from  the  insignificance  of  their 
share  in  the  right  of  voting,  but  to  all  the  assiduers  in 
their  civil  capacity  and  estimation.  It  is  an  obscure 
question  how  one  citizen  was  a  mndex  for  another :  none 
however  but   an  assiduer  could  be   so   for    his    fellow*: 

the  number  of  the  centuries  in  the  equestrian  order,  the  words  crept  into 
the  text  of  a  manuscript;  so  that  the  clause  now  ran:  equitum  centuria 
cum  sex  suffragUs  decern  et  octo  soke  si  occesserunL 

Now  a  line  of  this  was  left  out — the  words  eq.  c.  c.  s.  suff,  x.  et — ^then 
supplied  in  the  margin,  and  in  the  transcript  foisted  into  the  wrong 
place,  after  taJem  ut ;  so  that  now  the  passage  was  sheer  nonsense,  and 
read  as  follows:  Nun/c  rationem  videtis  esse  talem  ut  equitum  cetUuria 
cum  seal  suffragiis  x  et  prima,  classis  ad.  c,  q.  a.  s,  u.  u.  f.  t.  e.  d»  lxxxi. 
c.  h.  q.  6.  cxiv.  c.  tot  enim  reliqutB  sunt  octo  sola  si  accesserunt  etc. 

Next  came  an  ignorant  emender,  and  fancied  to  put  sense  into  it 
out  of  his  own  head.  The  word  octo  had  remained  in  its  place :  soon 
afterward  the  96  centuries  are  spoken  of:  now  as  96  and  8  make  104, 
CXIV  was  altered  into  civ.  In  the  same  way  x  was  struck  out  further 
back  after  suffragiis,  because  it  did  not  give  even  a  shadow  of  meaning. 
As  to  the  Lxxxvnn,  it  arose  from  a  reader  adding  up  the  same  vin  with 
the  LXXXI. 

1040  Consequently  Cicero  might  certainly  have  exprest  himself  much 
more  simply  than  he  does  in  the  passage  explained  in  the  last  note; 
if  in  treating  of  this  obsolete  matter  he  had  recollected  that  the  car- 
penters in  rank  belonged  to  the  upper  half,  in  character  to  the  lower. 
This  is  a  further  proof  that  there  can  have  been  only  one  century  of  them : 
and  so  of  the  other  six  each  belonged  to  a  particular  class  of  people. 

*  Gellius  XVI.  10  from  the  twelve  tables:  Assiduo  vindex  assiduus 
csto :  proletario  quoi  quis  volet  vindex  esto. 
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and  the  phrase  lactiples  testis  demonstrates  that  even  in 
giving  evidence  there  was  a  distinction  humiliating  to 
the  poor^®*^  Where  such  was  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  proletarians  were  eligible  to  plebeian 
offices.  But  to  make  amends  for  this  they  were  exeinpted 
from  taxes**. 

Whether  the  five  classes  were  on  a  perfect  level  as  to 
their  eligibility  to  offices,  is  a  point  on  which  nothing  is 
known.  What  is  said  concerning  their  being  represented 
by  the  tribunes  when  the  number  of  these  was  raised  to 
fiVe*,  seems  certain;  and  therefore  probably  each  severally 
elected  its  deputy,  and  out  of  its  own  body. 

The  sums  at  which  the  plebeians  and  serarians  stand 
rated  in  the  census,  were  not  the  amount  of  their  fortune 
after  our  notions,  which  accoimt  every  source  of  income 
capable  of  transfer  by  inheritance  or  alienation  a  part  of 
the  capital ;  but  only  that  of  such  property  as  they  held 
in  absolute  ownership ;  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
kinds  even  of  this.  I  have  said,  the  plebeians  and  sera- 
rians :  because  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  patricians 
originally  gave  in  any  return  of  their  fortune  and  paid  a 
tax  upon  it;  the  census  fumisht  no  measure  for  their 
wealth.  For  the  estates  in  the  public  domains  which  they 
possest  and  enjoyed  the  usufruct  or  made  grants  of,  trans- 
mitting by  inheritance  the  same  possession  and  right  of 
making  such  grants,  under  a  reservation  of  the  soverain^s 
title  to  resume  the  lands  and  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise, 
cannot  have  been  returned  by  them  as  property.  They 
were  only  a  possession  for  a  time :  such  refinements  as  those 
by  which  modem  nations  extract  a  partial  value,  to  be 

1041  That  hcuples  and  assiduus  were  equivalent,  we  learn  from  Cicero 
de  Re  p.  n.  22.  Gellius  too  says:  Assiduus  in  duodecim  tabulis  pro 
locuplete  et  facile  facienti  dictus. 

49  The  etymology  for  the  name  of  the  opposite  class,  the  assidui, 
abassedando,  from  their  heing  liahle  to  he  taxt,  is  evidently  right. 

*  See  note  1360. 
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considered  as  absolute  property  *^^,  from  a  life-interest,  were 
unheard  of  among  the  ancients.  As  to  the  persons  liable 
to  taxation,  it  is  clear  that  all  those  things,  which,  as  objects 
of  Quiritary  property,  were  in  the  strictest  sense  called  res 
mandpii^^i — such  as  brass-coin,  houses,  parcels  of  land,  the 
rights  attached  to  them,  buildings  and  implements  on  them, 
slaves,  beasts  of  burthen  and  draught,  and  horsed— were 
comprehended  in  the  census.  But  this  statement  of  the  jurists 
was  probably  much  too  confined  for  the  early  ages,  even  as 
a  list  of  such  things  as  belonged  to  that  particular  kind  of 
property :  flocks  of  smaller  cattle  appertained  to  husbandry, 
just  as  much  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burthen ;  nor  would 
the  transfer  of  property  in  them  be  attended  with  fewef 
formalities ;  although  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  em- 
ploy the  balance  and  to  call  witnesses  for  the  sale  of  a 
single  goat  or  sheep.  Gains  pronounces  silver  and  gold  to 
be  res  nee  mandpii :  yet  Fabricius  and  Rufinus  gave  in  a 
return  of  their  wrought  silver  to  the  censor* :  and  so,  even 
if  res  mandpii  and  censui  censendo  were  equivalent  from 
the  beginning,  we  cannot  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from 
the  lists  in  him  and  in  Ulpian  as  to  the  extent  of  the  objects 
which  made  up  the  census  of  a  Roman  citizen.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  at  one  time  every  thing  which  did  not 
come  under  the  head  of  mere  possession,  granted  whether 
by  the  state  or  by  a  patron,  was  res  mandpii  and  was 
called  so ;  that  the  title  to  a  ship  might  be  maintained  in 
court  by  the  same  process  as  that  to  a  house;  and  that 
all  this  was  reckoned  into  a  person^s  capital.  But  a  de- 
cisive discovery  on  this  point  is  just  as  little  to  be  hoped 
for  as  on  the  mode  of  assessing  the  capital.  An^  actual 
valuation  would  have  been  impracticable :  mention  is  made 

1043  For  the  sake  of  representing  a  freehold. 

44  If  scholars,  remembering  how  the  genitive  Jkitti  and  the  like 
are  written,  would  be  content  to  regard  mancipi  as  the  genitive  of 
mancipium,  property,  and  would  make  this  apparent  by  their  way 
of  spelling  it,  we  should  be  rid  of  an  unprofitable  puzzle. 

*  Florus  1. 18.  S2:  and  the  passages  quoted  by  Gamers  in  the  note. 
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of  a  formulary  used  by  the  censors  ^®*^:  hereby  we  must 
doubtless  understand  a  table  of  rates  for  every  kind  and 
sort  of  taxable  objects,  which  rates  might  be  applied  to 
particular  cases  by  multiplication. 

Not  only  however  were  many  elements  of  wealth  omitted 
in  the  census:  what  made  it  still  more  inadequate  as  a 
criterion  of  property,  was,  that  debts,  as  the  sequel  of 
this  history  will  shew,  were  not  deducted*.  It  would  be 
a.  most  fruitless  effort,  to  pore  over  the  numbers  in  the 
scheme  of  the  centuries  with  the  hope  of  discovering  what 
may  throw  light  on  the  wealth  of  Rome. 

A  peculiar  stumbling-block  in  every  attempt  to  make 
out  the  nature  of  the  census  lies  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed as  measures  of  property ;  which  sound  so  enormous. 
In  an  explanation  of  the  institutions  which  are  handed 
down  as  the  acts  of  Servius  Tullius,  this  difficulty  must 
somewhere  or  other  be  elucidated;  more  especially,  since 
the  coining  the  first  Roman  money  is  also  attributed  to 
him :  .  wherever  such  a  discussion  were  inserted,  it  would 
be  an  episode;  and  my  reason  for  introducing  it  here, 
before  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  tribute  which 
corresponded  to  the  census,  is,  that  I  believe  there  is  no 
other  place  where  it  would  not  still  more  interrupt  the 
connexion. 

Dionysius  gives  the  census  of  the  classes  in  drachms, 
whereby  he  means  denaries:  for  these  were  originally 
minted  of  the  same  wei^t  and  value  with  the  Greek  silver 
coin;  and  even  after  they  had  been  clipt  and  debased, 
it  continued  usual,  at  least  in  the  language  of  books,  to 
call  them  by  the  Greek  name.  His  numbers  in  drachms 
are  exactly  the  tenth  of  Livy'^s,  whose  estimate  is  in 
ases*^:  and  this  was  the  proportion  between  them,  before 

i04fi  Livy  XXIX.  15.     Placere  censum  in  coloniis  agi  ex  fcTfnukt  ab 
Romanis  censoribus  data. 

*  See  the  text  to  note  1287. 

46  With  regard  to  the  fifth  ckss  they  followed  accounts  that  did 
not  agree :  see  p.  43S, 
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the  as  was  lowered  to  an  ounce  in  weight.  But  the  ases 
weighing  the  sixth  of  a  pound,  with  which  the  statement 
of  Dionysius  agrees,  were  themselves  on  a  reduped  scale: 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discard  the  question,  what  was  the 
value  in  silver  of  the  sums  enumerated  in  the  census 
at  the  time  the  centuries  were  instituted;  when,  as  is 
imiversally  assumed,  the  as  weighed  a  fuU  pound.  The 
first  thought  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  it  must  then 
have  been  worth  in  silver  ^ths  of  a  drachm,  or  nearly 
4  obols. 

It  was  a  remarkable  and  very  singular  peculiarity  of 
the  nations  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  to  employ  copper  in 
heavy  masses  for  their  currency,  not  silver:  whereas  the 
southern  provinces,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Campania, 
though  the  mode  of  computing  by  ounces  was  not  un- 
known even  in  Sicily,  made  use  of  silver-money.  That 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  some  of  the  SabeUian  tribes 
coined  copper,  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  specimens 
that  remain :  as  to  the  Latins  and  Samnites,  no  such  pieces 
of  their  money  with  inscriptions  have  been  found,  any 
more  than  silver  coins  of  theirs  belonging  to  an  early 
age^®*^.  But  the  great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  ases 
without  inscriptions  shews  that  they  must  have  been  minted 
in  a  number  of  towns:  the  large  sums  of  brass^money  the 
Roman  armies  obtained  amid  their  booty  in  Samnium, 
while  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  silver  was  carried 
home  in  the  tiiumph,  evince  that  the  former  was  the 
currency  there :  so  was  it  undoubtedly  in  Latium :  and 
a  part  of  those  nameless  coins  probably  belonged  to  these 
two  nations.  Rome  had  the  same  currency ;  and  according 
to  a  tradition,  which  very  clearly  proves  how  far  and  wide 
Servius  Tullius  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  all  insti- 
tutions on  civil  matters  of  importance,  he  was  named  by 
Timseus  as  the  person  who  first  stampt  money  at  Rome; 

1047  The  clenaries  of  the  Latin  colonies  are  all  of  them  more  recent 
than  the  oldest  Roman  ones. 
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the  people  before  his  time  having  employed  brass  in  the 
lump,  e^s  Tude^^\ 

We  will  let  this  account  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  other  stories  about  our  hero :  a  further  statement  con- 
nected with  it,  that  the  impress  on  the  first  ases  was  an  ox, 
must  be  rejected  as  positively  wrong.  For  a  piece  with 
that  impress  has  been  preserved  ^^,  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt:  an  impostor  would  have 
given  it  the  full  weight  of  a  pound;  but  it  weighs  only 
eight  ounces :  and  although  no  Roman  as  hitherto  dis- 
covered is  quite  equal  to  a  full  pound  in  weight,  there 
are  many  far  heavier  than  that  one;  nor  indeed  have 
we  any  ground  to  question  there  having  been  ases  of  full 
weight,  though  they  have  now  disappeared.  The  pieces 
that  Tims^us  had  heard  of  were  not  coined  till  after  the 
standard  had  already  undergone  several  reductions.  There 
would  be  nothing  unwarrantable  in  supposing  that  this 
unusual  image  contained  an  allusion  to  the  law  of  the 
consuls  C.  Julius  and  P.  Fapirius,  who,  certain  fines 
having  been  imposed  in  head  of  cattle,  fixt  the  value 
of  each  several  head  in  money  ^. 

If  instead  of  money,  properly  so  called,  which  is  only 
a  measure  of  value,  some  commodity  or  other,  which  as 
such  is  an  object  of  demand,  be  employed,  one  of  the 
disadvantages  necessarily  connected  with  it  is  the  in-r 
convenient  size  of  the  particular  pieces:  thus  it  is  with 
the  pieces  of  cloth  or  of  rocksalt  in  Abyssinia,  with  the 
cocoa  in  Mexico;  and  thus  it  was  with  the  brass 
in  ahcient  Italy.  The  brass  I  say:  for  it  is  only  to 
avoid  singularity  of  expression,  when  it  can  be  avoided^ 
that  I  follow  others  in  giving  the  name  of  copper-money 
to  what  in  reality  was  bronze ;  copper,  made  more  fusible 
by  an  admixture  of  tin^^  or  zinc.     How  very  general  the 

io*B  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxm.  13i 
49  Eckhel  Boctr.  num.  vet  v.  p.  14.    The  oblong  pieces  with  an 
ox  on  them  (p.  11)  belong  likewise  to  this  class. 

M  Cicero  de  Re.  p.  ii.  35,  compared  with  Gellius  xi.  1. 
51  As  Klaproth  has  proved  by  analysing  some. 
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use  of  this  metal  was,   is  proved  by  the  armour  of  the 
Servian  legion:   and  there  can  be  no  question  that  all 
the  better  household  utensils  were  of  the  same  material; 
Thus  brass  was  a  thing  of  daily  need ;  and  the  masses  of  it 
were   so  easily  transformed  by  fusion,   that  no  loss  was 
incurred  by  that  process;  at  the  same  time  the  impress 
upon  it   saved  the  trouble    of    weighing.     Nothing  but 
a  very  illtimed   recollection    of    our    own    customs  with 
regard  to  money    has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
quadrangular  or  oval  pieces  were  not  money  just  as  much 
as   the  round :   and  in   this  manner  it  may  be  perfectly 
well  explained  how  pieces  were  coined  of  still  greater  wdght 
than  an  as,  up  to  a  decussis.     Even  in  late  times,  perhaps 
in  those  of  Timaeus,  the  Ligurians,  poor  as  they  were,  had 
shields  of  brass^^*.     This  general  use  implies  its  abund- 
ance and  cheapness:   to  be  employed  for  the  armour  of 
all  the  hoplites  brass  must  have  been  procurable  at  a 
lower  rate  than  iron:   and  indeed  forein  traders  in  the 
Homeric  age  bring  iron  to  Italy,  to  obtain  a  cargo  of 
copper  ^^.      The  produce  of  coppermines  is  very  variable ; 
and  those  of  Tuscany,  especially  in   the   country  about 
Volterra,  not  to  mention  that  in  that  depopulated  regioti 
they  may  be  neglected  without  sufficient  reason,  may  now 
be  exhausted,  and  notwithstanding  may  once  have  been 
immensely  productive:  to  this  was  added  the  produce  <tf 
the  mines  in  Cyprus,  ascertained  to  have  been  enormous; 
the  influx  of  which  into  Italy  is  attested  by  the  Latin 
and  our  own   name  for   the  metal.     The  dependence  of 

1062  Strabo  iv.  p.  202.  d. 
53  See  above  p.  63,  note  195.  Mr  Arnold,  the  scholar  who  intro- 
duced the  first  (edition  of  this  history  to  the  English  public  by  a  friendly 
review,  has  called  my  attention  to  an  opinion  of  Werner's — which  a  Ger- 
man indeed  ought  Hot  to  have  had  suggested  to  him  by  a  foreiner — ^that 
copper,  which  of  all  metals  is  the  oftenest  found  pure  in  the  ore,  for  this 
reason  probably  was  also  the  first  that  was  wrought  He  further  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  view  in  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find 
him  concurring,  that  Uie  Massagetes  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  915) 
had  only  brass,  no  iron. 

FF2 
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that  island  upon  the  Phenicians  in  very  remote  times  (^ned 
a  way  for  this  to  the  Punic  marts;  and  Carthaginian 
vessels  must  have  brought  it  into  Italy.  The  low  price 
consequent  on  such  plenty  agrees  with  every  thing  that 
is  known  concerning  the  quantity  of  brass-money  and 
its  value  in  the  times  before  the  introduction  of  silver- 
money.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  it  for  the  purchase,  two 
thousand  annually  for  the  keep  of  a  knight^s  horse,  are 
sums  which,  according  to  the  weight  and  the  marketprice, 
would  in  later  times  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  be  ut- 
terly inconceivable.  The  heavy  copper-money  was  piled 
up  in  rooms  ^^*;  and  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  Veien- 
tine  war  some  persons  sent  the  tribute  they  owed  to  the  state 
in  waggonloads  to  the  treasury^.  The  younger  Papirius 
in  his  triumph  after  the  Samnite  war  brought  above 
two  million  pounds  weight  of  copper-money*;  Duilius 
still  more*^:  in  both  cases  the  money  of  this  kind  far  sur- 
passed in  value  the  silver  taken  in  the  same  war.  Whether 
at  the  time  when  the  census  was  introduced  the  as  was 
still  full  weight,  or  had  already  become  lighter,  is  beyond 
our  knowledge :  thus  much  however  is  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  prices,  that  Dionysius,  so  far  as  any  thing 
like  a  proportion  can  be  made  out,  was  justified  in  as- 
suming that  the  old  as  was  of  the  same  value  relatively 
to  silver  with  the  as  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  old 
sextant:  in  other  words  the  weight  of  the  brass-coin 
was  diminished,  because  the  metal  had  become  so  much 
dearer  in  comparison  with  silver. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake  in  Pliny, — and  one  quite  un- 
pardonable, since  he  must  a  thousand  times  have  seen 
pieces  of  money  which  palpably  confuted  his  errour, — 
to  r^ard  the  first  redaction  of  the  as  which  he  seems 
to  have  foimd  recorded  in  the  Annals,  as  the  first  actually 

1054  Varro  de  L.  L.  it.  3S.  p.  50.  Non  in  area  ponebant,  sed  in  aliqua 
oeUa  stipabant. 

65  JAvj  iv.  60.  *  Liyy  z.  46. 

56  2100000 :  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the  cohmm. 
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made.  Even  at  the  present  day  every  collection  of  pieces 
of  heavy  copper-money  contains  the  most  striking  evi- 
dence that  the  weight  was  only  lowered  to  two  oimces 
by  degrees  ^®^^.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  is  attribu- 
table to  the  same  causes  which  enhance  its  value  when  the 
currency  is  in  a  nobler  metal ;  to  the  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  and  the  increase  in  its  consumption 
and  exportation.  The  weight  may  have  begun  to  be  di- 
minished very  early:  if  however  the  coin  which  Timseus 
held  to  be  the  oldest,  referred,  as  I  have  suggested,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  determinate  sum  for  mulcts,  at 
the  time  of  that  measure  it  was  still  four  times  as  heavy 
as  after  it  had  been  lowered  in  the  first  Punic  war.  Now 
as  the  consuls  Julius  and  Fapirius  valued. a  sheep  at  ten 
ases,  so  at  Athens,  where  the  currency  was  silver,  it  was 
rated  by  the  laws  of  Solon  at  a  drachm^*:  an  ox,  which 
the  Roman  law  estimated  at  a  hundred  ases,  at  Athens 
was  only  worth  five  drachms.  It  is  probable  that  between 
the  time  of  Solon  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  had 
been  a  general  rise  of  prices  through  Greece  and  Italy; 
and  an  ox  at  Rome  too  about  the  year  160  may  probably 
have  sold  for  no  more  than  fifty  ases :  what  I  am  aiming 
at  is  only  to  shew  that  of  the  heavy  ases,  no  less  than 
of  the  lighter,  ten  may  on  the  average  be  taken  for 
equivalent  to  a  drachm.  On  this  point  the  prices  of 
com  are  decisive :  if  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the 
as  had  lessened  its  value  as  money,  there  must  needs  have 
been  a  nominal  increase  in  the  price  of  com. 

This  was  regarded  as  singularly  low   about  the  year 

1057  It  would  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  arts^  if  the  impressea 
on  the  ases  and  the  lesser,  coins  were  examined^  in  comiexion  with  the 
gradual  diminution  in  their  weight ;  for  they  exhibit  the  execution  of 
the  artists  in  a  regular  series  through  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
most  recent  may  have  followed  ancient  models:  in  the  oldest  we  see 
what  the  art  was  already  able  to  effect 

5S  Gellius  XI.  1.    Demetrius  Phalereus  in  Plutarch  Solon,  c.  23. 
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314,  when  corn  fell  to  an  as  a  modius:  but  an  equally 
low  price  was  recorded  by  the  chronicles  in  the  year  504, 
when  the  as  no  longer  weighed  more  than  two  ounces ^^^: 
and  a  hundred  years  later,  when  copper-rcoins,  having 
been  reduced  to  a  twelfth  of  their  original  weight,  were 
merely  used  for  a  small  currency,  and  all  prices  were  rated 
in  silver,  wheat  often  sold  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  no.  more 
than  two  light  ases^.  On  the  other  hand  after  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sylla  the  modius  in  Sicily  was  at  two  or 
sometimes  three  sesterces,  that  is,  from  8  to  12  depreciated 
ases,  two  to  the  ounce  ^*:  and  these  were  customary  prices 
in  an  age  when  the  money-value  of  every  thing  had 
risen  to  several  times  its  ancient  amount ;  while  the  former 
was  so  extremely  low  as  to  be  noticed  in  the  chronicles. 
Now  had  not  the  price  of  brass  been  continually  rising, 
so  that  the  weight  of  it  which  corresponded  in  value  to 
a  fixt  quantity  of  the  universal  currency,  silver,  was 
constantly  diminishing,  the  price,  which  three,  centuries 
and  a  half  before  was  unusually  small,  must  have  been 
twice  or  thrice  as  high  as  the  above-mentioned  common 
marketprices. 

The  deteriorating  the  coinage  in  the  manner  usual 
among  barbarous  nations  and  in  ages  of  ignorance  is  mostly 
to  serve  very  gross,  nay  profligate  ends:  nevertheless 
there  may  also  be  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  wise, 
and  even  necessary,  to  adopt  a  lower  standard.  Through  a 
nation^s  own  fault  its  own  smaller  currency,  or  through  cir- 
cumstances that  could  not  be  forestalled  lighter  money  from 
abroad,  may  have  become  predominant  and  have  driven  the 

1059  Fliny  xvin.  4.  As  this  was  in  the  first  Punic  war,  Italy  must 
at  that  time  have  been  accustomed  to  export  com,  and  was  then 
suffering  from  a  glut  owing  to' the  stoppage. 

60  Polybius  u.  15.  He  says,  the  Sicilian  medimnus  often  sold  for 
4obols,  or  two  thirds  of  a  drachm:  the  denary  already  consisted  of 
16  ases.  Borghesi  has  completely  proved  that  the  last  diminution 
of  the  as  did  not  take  place  till  the  time  of  Sylla. 

61  Cicero  against  Verres  2.  in.  75. 
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heavier  out  of  circulation  :  £^ttempting  to  restore  it  were  to 
swim  against  the  stream,  and  can  only  breed  mischief,  and 
disgrace.  If  a  state  has  fallen  into  the  unfortunate  system  of 
paper-money,  and  this  sinks  in  comparison  with  silver,  then, 
should  a  juncture  of  favorable  circumstances  furnish  the 
means  of  reestablishing  a  metallic  currency,  it  is  altogether 
absurd,  nay  purely  disastrous,  to  miake  the  metal  resume 
its  place  with  its  standard  unchanged,  and  the  sums  in  all 
contracts  abide  by  their  nominal  amount,  while  it.  ig  ina- 
possible  to  keep  up  prices  at  the  highth  where  they  stood  at 
the  time  of  the  paper  circulation  ^°^*.  Nay  if,  even  without 
paper-money,  all  prices  have  for  a  course  of  years  been 
forced  up  by  extraordinary  circumstances  far  above  the 
mean  of  those  which  prevailed  during  the  prepeding  ge- 
nerations; if  the  expenses  and  burthens  of  the  country 
have  increased  at  the  same  rate;  and  then  at  length  this 
feverish  condition  subsides,  and  every  thing  drops  down  for 
a  continuance  to  the  lowest  average  prices ;  in  such  a  case 
the  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  the  standard :  and  to  this  result  coQimon  3ense  kd  men 
in  former  times,  whereas  theory  and  delusion  no.w  cry 
out  against  it^.  At  Rome  the  exigency  was  still  more 
pressing.  As  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  constant  and 
unreplaced  efflux  of  money  toward  the  East,  silver  became 
scarcer  and  scarcer  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and  all.  prices 

1062  In  this  way  the  state  has  to  pay  a  fictitious  debt:  whereas 
of  itself  every  funded  system,  if  prolonged  without  a  reduction,  first 
breeds  a  herd  of  lazy  and  ignorant  fundholders,  and  of  beggars, 
and  after  all  ends  in  a  bankruptcy,  only  too  late. 

63  In  the  years  :&om  1740  to  1750  com  in  England  sold  for  about 
three  fifths  of  the  price  it  had  stood  at  60  years  earlier:  in  France  the 
prices  at  the  two  epochs  were  nominally  equal ;  because  the  staiidard  had 
been  altered  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  SO.  Supposing  now  that  the 
landed  property  in  the  two  countries  had  been  generally  burthened  with 
mortgages,  thousands,  who  in  the  former  must  have  been  ruined,  would 
have  been  saved  in  the  latter;  and  that  not  only  among  the  pro- 
prietors who  would  have  retained  their  inheritance, :  but  even  among 
^e  mortgagees. 
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kept  on  progressively  falling;  so  at  Rome,  as  we  have 
seen,  copper  gradually  grew  dearer  in  comparison  with 
silver,  and  consequently  with  all  other  commodities:  and 
this,  although  Rome  had  no  national  debt,  and  her  citizens 
no  hereditary  mortgages,  must  still  have  produced  extreme 
hardship  and  distress  in  abundance  of  instances.  The  pay 
to  the  horsemen  and  footsoldiers  stood  fixt  at  a  stated 
number  of  ases :  and  though  the  countryman  now  received 
fewer  ases  for  his  crop,  he  had  nevertheless  to  pay  the 
same  sum  as  if  money  were  not  worth  more  than  be- 
fore. This  of  itself  would  settle  the  question:  without 
doubt  however  the  times  when  reductions  were  resolved 
upon,  were  chiefly  those  when  the  state  was  desirous  of 
relieving  the  debtors:  and  history  presents  so  many  such 
occasions,  that  there  is  surely  ground  for  believing  we 
may  discover  with  tolerable  accuracy  when  those  pro- 
gressive diminutions  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  which  the 
collections  exhibit,  took  place. 

After  Rome  had  acquired  the  dominion  over  Campania 
and  the  south  of  Italy,  where  silver  was  in  general  circu- 
lation, more  complex  causes  were  at  work.  ■.  The  tithes 
and  farmed  duties  would  come  in  from  thence  in  silver: 
the  silver  coined  in  the  South  with  the  superscription  of 
Rome  undoubtedly  circulated  within  the  city  itself:  at 
length  denaries  were  issued  as  the  national  money.  Now 
if  in  doing  this  a  false  proportion  was  assumed ;  if  a  de- 
cussis  of  thirty  ounces  in  weight, — on  which  scale,  as  the 
number  of  pieces  we  find  infer,  the  coinage  must  have 
stood  still  for  some  time,  although  for  a  much  shorter 
than  on  that  of  four  ounces  to  the  as^^* — ^was  worth  more 
thim  a  denary ;  things  must  have  gone  on  as  they  do  now, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  fixt  and 
false  proportions  beside  each  other  in  circulation:  the 
metal   which  is  rated  too  low    quits  the  country^.     A 

1064  Here  surely  I  may  say  with  confidence^  ever  dnce  the  secession 
to  the  Janiculan ;  that  is,  during  about  thirty  years. 

65  That  trafficking  in  money  and  speculations  in  difierent  sorts  of  it 
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direct  proof  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  Italian 
copper-money,  is  supplied  by  the  immensely  large  sum 
which  Duilius  brought  out  of  Sicily,  although  the  cur- 
rency there  was  that  of  the  Greeks,  silver  and  gold :  so 
that  the  copper  must  have  been  introduced  by  traffic;  in 
exchange  for  silver.  Now  if  brass  grew  dearer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Punic  war,  because  the  importation  of 
Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  stopt,  the  republic  had 
no  more  choice  whether  she  would  lower  her  ases  to  the 
weight  of  a  sextant  or  not,  than  France  had  forty  years 
ago  about  altering  her  gold  coinage.  If  such  a  measure 
was  not  taken,  aU  the  money  of  that  metal  would  go  out 
of  the  country ;  and  the  state  lose  as  much  as  its  nominal 
value  was  too  low.  The  rise  of  copper  still  continued; 
and  two  ounces  were  still  too  heavy :  but  when  the  weight 
was  reduced  to  one,  this  was  going  too  far,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  sesterce  equivalent  to  four  ases. 

It  is  our  duty  attentively  to  investigate  in  what  way 
the  authors  through  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  have  been  led  to  the  misunderstandings 
they  have  fallen  into;  and  thus  to  find  an  excuse  for  their 
errours,  instead  of  abusing  them.  This  like  every  act  of 
dutifulness  has  its  reward:  for  the  discovery  of  the  place 
where  they  went  astray  from  the  right  road,  establishes 
its  course.  Pliny  confounded  the  as  which  was  employied 
to  measure  the  amount  of  the  €B8  grave,  with  the  full- 
Weighted  coin.  The  former  was  resorted  to,  from  necessity ; 
since  copper-money  was  used  so  far  and  wide,  but  in  all 
varieties  of  size:  everywhere  the  weight  was  reduced, 
owing  to  the  same  causes  as  at  Rome;  but,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  in  towns  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  the 
reductions  were  different  in  different  places.  All  these 
monies  were  of  the  same  metal ;  nor  had  a  state  any  motive 

were  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  ancients^  is  proved  by  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Xenophon  de  Vectigalibus  3.  2.  The  attic  drachms  were  of 
fine  silver ;  and  Xenophon  was  very  well  aware  that  a  state  promotes  its 
own  advantage  by  coining  good  money. 
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for  forbidding  any  coin  but  its  own  to  circulate,  since  a 
seignorage  was  a  thing  unknown  to  antiquity  :  accordingly 
a  hundred  pounds,  whether  in  the  newest  Roman  money 
or  in  mixt  sorts,  were  of  the  same  value  ^^®.  To  bring 
these  to  a  common  standard  was  the  end  served  by  the  scales 
used  in  all  bargains:  these,  as  well  as  the  witnesses^  had 
an  important  purpose,  and  were  by  no  means  a  piece  of 
symbolical  triiling.  Had  the  old  pounds  continued  un- 
diminisht,  and  no  others  been  current,  the  scales  could 
never  have  been  thought  of:. payments  would  havfe  been 
by  tale.  The  weight  supplied  a  common  measure  for  the 
national  money  and  all  these  divers  sorts;  and  no  less  so' 
for  the  old  Roman  coins,  without  any  necessity  of  melting 
them  down,  unless  for  every-day  uise;  hence  they  might 
continue  to  circulate.  It  is  an  utter  misapprehension  to 
attach  the  name  cbs  grave  to  none  but  the  heavier  sorts : 
it  bore  the  same  relation  to  minted  ases,  that  pounds  of 
silver  do  to  pounds  sterling.  When  the  currency  be- 
came silver,  and  the  practice  to  count  by  sesterces,  this 
whole  mode  of  reckoning  ceased :  from  that  time  forward 
wherever  ases  are  spoken  of,  coined  ones  reckoned  by  tale 
are  meant:  so  that  an  antiquarian  might  very  correctly 
say  that  in  the  first  Punic  war  the  Romans  passed  from 
using  pounds  of  copper  to  using  ases  weighing  the  sixth 
of  a  pound:  and  then  the  mistake  into  which  Pliny,  or 
the  author  he  followed,  fell,  lay  close  at  hand. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  treat  of  the  census. 
Every  Roman  was  strictly  bound  to  make  an  honest  return 
of  his  own  person,  his  family,  and  his  taxable  property ; 
and  his  neglecting  to  do  so  was  severely  punisht.  The 
laws  also  provided  the  means  for  detecting  false  returns. 
All  children  on  thdr  birth  were  registered  in  the  temple 
of  Lucina;  all  who  entered  into  youthhood  in  that  of 
Juventas ;  all  the  deceast  in  that  of  Libitina ;  all  sojourners 

1066  That  this  is  more  than  a  bare  possibility^  and  that  the  greatest 
variety  of  pieces  were  in  circulatioii  at  the  same  time,  is  plain  from  the 
coins  which  are  often  found  in  a  single  heap. 
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with  their  wives  and  children,  at  the  Faganalia :  obsolete 
institutions  which  Dionysius  knew  of  only  from  the  report 
of  L.  Piso^®^^.  All  changes  of  abode  or  of  landed  property 
were  to  be  announced  to  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  the 
tribunes  or  the  overseers  of  the  pagi  or  "oici:  which  Dio- 
nysius  misinterprets  into  a  prohibition  against  anybody 
dwelling  without  the  region  of  his  tribe ^®.  In  like  manner 
notice  must  have  been  given  on  every  alienation  of  an  article 
liable  to  tribute ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  witnesses  pre- 
scribed by  law,  who  confessedly  represented  the  five  classes, 
was  at  least  quite  as  much  to  trace  the  object  of  the  sale 
for  the  census,  as  to  ensure  the  proprietor.  One  sees  that 
these  enactments  made  it  necessary  that  a  good  deal  should 
be  written;  and  for  this  to  have  been  done  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  is  not  at  variance  with  the  scarcity 
of  books. 

It  was  by  the  plebs  that  the  regular  tax  according  to 
the  census  was  paid :  its  very  name,  trihuti^n,  was  deduced 
from  the  tribes  of  this  order  ®^.  It  was  an  impost  varying 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  regulated  by  the  thousands 
of  a  man's  capital  in  the  census ;  but  not  a  property-tax 
anywise  corresponding  to  the  income  of  the  tributary  class : 
for  the  stories  about  the  plebeian  debtors  plainly  shew  that 
debts  were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  fortune*. 
It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  objects,  without  any  regard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  and  house-tax:  indeed  this 
formed  the  main  part  of  it;  included  however  in  the 
general  return  of  the  census  ^^     What  must  have  made 

1067  IV.  15.  68  IV.  14. 

69  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  36.  p.  49.  Livy  reverses  this,  saying,  tribus 
oppeUatiB  a  tributo,  i.  43.  The  tax  was  levied  according  to  the  tribes: 
Dionysius  iv.  14:  by  the  tribuni  serarii:  Varro  iv..36. 

•  See  the  text  to  note  1287. 

70  Beside  these  two  taxes,  it  embraced  several  of  those  which  in 
England  are  called  assessed  taxes;  only  there  were  differences  in  the 
mode  of  raising  them.  With  regard  to  landed  property  at  least  the  only 
possible  method  was   for  a  survey  to  be  taken  according  to  r^ons, 
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it  peculiarly  oppressive  was  its  variableness  ^^^  It  did  not 
extend  below  the  assiduers :  the  proletarians  merely  made 
a  return  of  what  they  had.  The  notion  of  their  paying  a 
polltax  is  built  on  an  unfounded  interpretation  of  the 
tributum  in  capite^  or  more  correctly  in  capita^^  which 
is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  tribute  according  to  the 
census,  and  the  nature  of  which  I  believe  will  appear  from 
the  following  explanation. 

The  purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  is  called  by 
Gains  ^es  equestre'^^:  the  right  there  was  to  distrain  for  it 
need  not  excite  any  doubt  about  Livy's  statement,  that  it 
was  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury;  since  the  same  sum- 
mary  process  was  granted  against  the  tribunus  cerariua  for 
the  €B8  militare'^*.  The  annual  provision  for  a  knight's 
horse  the  lawyer  terms  iS8  hordeaHnm.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  Livy's  account,  that  every  knight  received  it 
from  a  widow,  sounds  exceedingly  strange:  for,  even  if 
it  was  confined  to  but  a  few  hundred,  so  large  a  number 
of  rich  widows  seems  inconceivable.  In  the  first  place 
however    the  word  vidua  is  to  be  understood,    after  its 

corresponding  with  the  census;  so  that  if  an  estate  was  sold  to  a  Latin  or 
a  Cterite  not  resident  at  Rome,  it  did  not  escape  paying  tribute^  although, 
the  0¥nier  could  not  be  cited  in  person. 

1071  The  distress  and  weakness  of  Rome  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Li- 
cinian  law  are  a  memorable  instance  of  the  evils  that  ensue  from  making 
a  land-tax  the  chief  source  of  national  revenue ;  more  especially  when  it 
is  borne  by  a  single  dass^  which  thus  finds  itself  in  the  same  relation  ta 
such  as  are  privileged,  as  a  landholder  in  a  heavily  taxed  country  to  one 
where  the  burthens  are  less. 

72  Festus  V.  tributorum  conlationem.  As  the  tributum  in  capite 
stands  first  in  the  hst,  it  assuredly  cannot  have  been  insignificant. 
AVhen^  to  shew  the  last  honour  to  a  statesman^  a  general  decree  of 
the  people  provided  for  his  funeral  (p.  423)  by  levying  a  quadrant 
or  sextant  ahead^  this  indeed  was  also  a  coUatio  in  capita  (Livy  n.  33), 
but  of  another  kind ;  and  the  proletarians  had  the  honour  of  joining 
in  contributing  what  even  the  poor  could  give. 

73  IV.  27.  By  the  by,  ab  eo  qui  ditttrUmebat  cannot  stand  there» 
and  must  be  changed  into  a.  e.  q.  as  iribu^MU, 

74  Cato  in  Gellius  vu.  10. 
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original  meaning,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Roman 
jurists,  of  every  single  woman  generally,  maiden  as  well 
as  widow^®"* ;  and  therefore  of  an  heiress  (eTri/cX^/oo?) :  and 
besides  Livy  has  also  forgotten  the  orphans.  Cicero,  in 
citing  the  example  of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  the 
knights  horse-money  was  paid  by  rich  widows  and  or- 
phans ^^,  as  the  prototype  of  the  Roman  institution,  ob- 
viously ascribes  the  same  extent  to  the  latter:  and  thus 
we  have  a  perfect  explanation  why  the  orphans  and  single 
women  (prbi  orbceqtie)  are  mentioned  apart  in  the  popu- 
lation-returns^^. It  is  true  they  did  not  come  under  the 
general  principle  of  the  numeration :  boys,  who  were  not 
yet  called  out  to  military  service,  could  not  stand  in  their 
own  capacity  registered  in  a  census  which  represented  the 
muster-roll  of  an  army  with  everything  belonging  to 
it;  still  less  could  women  of  whatever  age;  they  could 
only  be  set  down  under  the  caput  of  a  father  or  husband. 
But  the  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  taxing  them  was  the 
decisive  cause  of  their  omission.  If  the  bachelors  were 
bound  to  pay  on  the  same  footing  with  those  two  classes, 
as  Camillus  is  said  to  have  enacted,  it  can  only  have 
been  for  a  season  ^^:  there  was  not  the  same  cause  here. 
For  in  a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust^ 
that  the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of 
the  commonwealth. 

1075  In  consequence  of  the  change  that  had  ahready  taken  place 
in  the  use  of  the  word>  this  explanation  was  given  hy  Labeo;  in 
the  abstract  of  Javolenus  i.  242.  D.  de  verhorum  signific  Viduam 
esse  non  solum  earn  que  aliquando  nupta  fuisset,  sed  earn  quoque 
mulierem  quae  virum  non  hahuisset:  and  even  Modestinus  still  in 
his  time  says  i.  lOI.  eod.  tit.  Adulterium  in  nuptam,  stuprum  in 
viduam  oommittitur. 

76  De  Re  p.  n.  20. 

77  The  common  phrase  in  Livy  is ;  censa  sunt  civium  capita^ — 
prster  orhos  orhasque. 

78  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  2.    His  notion  that  the  orphans  had  pre- 
viously been  exempt  from  tribute  must  go  for  nothing. 
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The  same  was  reasonable  with  regard  to  those  who 
were  defended  and  protected  by  the  state  without  being 
bound  to  military  service:  for  only  such  as  belonged  to 
a  plebeian  tribe  came  under  the  regular  annual  conscrip- 
tion :  others  were  called  out  merely  in  extraordinary  cases, 
and  when  civic  legions  were  formed.  If  any  one  ^as 
turned  out  of  a  tribe,  he  thereby  lost  the  right  of  ser- 
ving in  the  legion:  levies  were  made  according  to  the 
tribes  ^^^^;  for  which  reason  moreover  the  century  in  the 
original  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men,  one  from  each 
tribe;  and  was  reckoned  by  the  annals  at  twenty  for  the 
time  when  the  tribes  w^re  reduced  to  that  number^: 
this  principle  of  raising  troops  by  the  tribes  lasted  as 
long  as  there  was  any  distinction  between  the  plebeians 
and  agrarians.  It  appears  probable  to  me  that  the  centu- 
ries were  so  constructed  as  to  include  all  who  in  any 
manner  of  way  bore  the  name  of  Romans:  although  the 
exclusive  obligation  of  the  plebeians  to  serve  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  originally  they  alone  formed  the  dasses. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  clients  of  the  patricians  must 
have  been  admitted  into  them  very  early;    for  by  th&r 

1079  Dionysius  iv.  14.  I  will  transcribe  this  passage^  which  I  have 
already  often  referred  to^  in  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  read 
and  stopt:  the  words  in  brackets  are  interpolations.  Toik  dvdpmirov^ 
era^e  Tov^t  ev  eKairrri  fioipoi  otKovvra^  fJitiTe  Xafx/Sdveiv  CTCpav 
oiKri<Tiv,  fJitJTe  aWodi  irov  avvTeXeTv  to?  t6  Karaypa^m  t«v 
a-TparMToav  Kai  rctc  el(rvpd^€i9  rci^  yivofxiva^  t£v  yprjft.dTuv  eU  ra 
a-rpaTifUTiKd  koi  Ta^  dWa^  j^peta^,  a9  €Ka<rrov  ehei  rtf  kqiv^  wape^ 
X,€iv,  l^'cai]  ovK  eri  Kara  rac  Tpei^  ^v\d^  ra^  yeviKa^,  ^(TTpartrnTiKCil 
«s  TTporepov,  dwd  Kara  ra?  Tetra-apa^  Ta«  roiriKa?  [*«*]  ra^i/A' 
eavTov  htaTa'^deta-a^  evoicTTo.  His  errour  in  taking  the  four  civic 
tribes  for  the  only  local  ones  is  of  no  consiequence. 

In  a  war  of  little  importance  when  only  half  a  complete  army  was  to 
be  sent  out^  the  number  of  the  tribes  being  then  twenty-one,  soldiers  were 
levied  from  but  ten  of  them.  Livy  iv.  46.  Decem  tribus  sorte'  ducts 
sunt;  ex  his  scriptos  juniores  tribujii  ad  bellum  duxere. 

80  The  passages  that  prove  this>  as  their  meaning  would  not  he 
quite  clear  yet,  wiU  be  found  bdow  in  note  1093. 
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means  their  patrons  exercised  great  influence'  in  the  elec- 
tions: nay,  when  the  plebeians  made  desperate  by  op- 
pression withdrew  from  the  comitia,  the  election  might 
still  be  concluded  without  apparent  informality  by  the 
clients  alone  ^°®^.  At  the  same  time  they  were  so  far  from 
serving  in  the  legions,  that,  during  the  first  disputes  with 
the  plebeians,  the  arming  the  clients  in  their  stead  is 
only  talked  of  as  a  measure  of  extreme  necessity*.  The 
story  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  consulship  the  iso- 
polites  voted  in  the  centuries,  may  be  altogether  apocry- 
phal: still  it  shews  what  the  ancient  institutions  were; 
just  like  the  above-mentioned  pretended  protocols  of  so- 
lemn transactions  under  the  kings  ^'.  In  later  times  every 
Italian,  on  complying  with  certain  conditions,  was  entitled 
to  remove  to  Rome  and  be  registered  there ;  and,  like  the 
slave  who  received  ids  freedom  and  secured  it  by  getting 
enrolled  in  the  census  with  his  master^s  consent,  necessarily 
acquired  the  civic  franchise,  without  however  thereby  be- 
coming  the  member,  of  a  tribe *(-•  But  as  to  those  early 
times  we  are  never  likely  to  make  out  whether  every  town 
entitled  to  an  interchange  of  franchise  did  not  perhaps  form 
a  bond  of  hospitality  with  some  family  or  som'e  house; 
whereby  such  of  its  citizens  as  settled  at  Rome  found  a 
clientary  relation  already  establisht,  which  they  were  forced 
to  adopt:    or  whether   it  was  left  to  the  option  of  such 

1061    See  below  notes  1307 — 1308.    It  is  true  the  example  in  the 
former  of  these  notes^  belonging  to  the  times  anterior  to  the  decemvlrate^ 
may  perhaps  have  got  into  the  annals  &om  a  confusion  between  two 
distinct  states  of  things. 
*  Below  note  1314. 

82  See  above  p.  340.  Unless  indeed  the  story  that  Cassius  wanted 
to  carry  through  his  agrarian  law  by  their  means  originated  with  a  very 
late  annalist^  who  transferred  to  that  age  the  proceedings  under  the 
Gracchi.  If  the  grounds  for  it  existed  in  the  pontifical  books,  this  at 
least  was  forgotten,  that  evidently  the  right  of  voting  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  such  as  were  settled  at  Rome  with  property  equal  to  that  of 
^e  class  they  claimed  to  belong  to.  See  the  text  to  note  365,  vol.  u. 
•^  Below  note  1320. 
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Latins  and  Caerites  to  choose  a  patron  or  to  maintain 
their  own  interests  in  person.  At  all  events  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  they  and  the  descendants  of  freedmen  were 
agrarians,  and  were  not  enlisted  in  the  field-legions.  So 
that  the  exacting  a  higher  tribute  from  them  was  just  as 
fair  as  from  the  purveyors  for  knights  horses:  and  since 
their  fortune  was  in  the  main  of  a  totally  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  plebeians  or  free  landholders,  being  the 
produce  of  commerce  and  trade,  a  different  system  was 
also  appropriate;  that  of  taking  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
perty of  each  individuaP®^.  This  arbitrary  taxation 
arose  so  essentially  from  the  circumstances  of  the  order, 
that  it.  was  even  exercised  against  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Roman  citizens,  when  the  abuse  of  a  formal  official 
right  had  degraded  him  from  his  tribe  and  placed  him 
among  the  aerarians:  the  census  of  Mam.  iHmilius  was 
octupled  by  the  censors®*.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
every  inhabitant  also  paid  a  stated  sum  for  protection; 
but  it  must  have  been  very  trifling:  now  this,  together 
with  the  rates  imposed  individually  on  the  agrarians,  and 
the  funds  for  knights  horses,  must  surely  be  the  tribtt- 
turn  in  capita  spoken  of  ^.  , 

To  an  arbitrary  taxation  of  this  kind  must  the  com- 
monalty have    been    subjected   before   the  legislation  of 

1063  They  must  have  been  subject  to  a  tax  something  like  that  on 
pennits  for  exercising  trades^  rated  according  to  an  estimate  of  the 
profits,  such  as  prevails  under  the  name  of  PcUentes  in  France,  of 
Patentsteuer  and  Gewerbsteuer  in  Germany. 

84  Livy  iv.  24.    Octuplicato  censu  srarium  fecerunt 

85  The  commentator  on  the  orations  against  Verres,  wrongly  called 
Asconius,  had  correct  information  on  this  point :  on  the  Divin.  3.  Cen- 
sores  cives  sic  notahant  ut — qui  plebeius  esset  in  Csritum  tabulas  refer-* 
retur  et  srarius  fieret;  ac  per  hoc  non  esset  in  alho  centuris  sus  (the 
century  here  is  taken  as  a  pars  tribus,  see  n.  1030) ;  sed  ad  hoc  esset  civis 
tantum  ut  pro  capUe  sua  trihuti  nomine  ara  penderet.  The  text  here  is 
garbled.     The  Laurent  MS.  liv.  27,  which  Lagomarsini  collated  as 

'  heing  an  authentic  copy  of  Poggio's  transcript,  reads:  sed  ad  hoc  n^ 
esset  civis :  tantum  modo  ut  p.  c.  s.  era  praberet. 
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SerViUsy  wfaich  substituted  the  regular  tribute  according 
to  the  census  in  its  stead ;  and  hence  camie  the  story 
that  down  to  this  time  a  poUtax  was  paid,  and  the  bur* 
thens  of  the  poorest  aJid  the  richest  were  equal  ^®®^.  This 
notion  is  sufficiently  absuid,  even  when  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  state  was  not  to  receive  more  from  any  citizen 
than  the  poorest  could  afford;  but  it  is  an  almost  unpa^ 
rallelled  example  of  thoughtlessness  for  any  one  to  have 
set  down  in  writing,  that  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  ejcacted 
a  poUtax  of  ten  drachms  ahead  ®^.  Here  again  however 
we  have  a  tradition,  which  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced 
by  its  sounding  so  irrational  in  the  mouth  6f  the  reporter. 
Dionysius  confounds  the  payer  with  the  receiver.  I  shall 
shew  hereafter,  that  a  hundred  ases  were  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  foot^soldier :  for  the  present  I  will  express 
my  conjecture,  that  this  pay,  the  ces  militare,  tor  i^hich 
the  soldier  had  in  like  manner  an  immediate  right  of  dis- 
training, was  originally  a  charge  on  the  serarians,  as  the 
funds  for  knights  horses  were,  on  widows  and  infants: 
so  that  the  rich  had  several  to  Satisfy ;  while  of  the  poorer 
sort  several  were  clubbed  together  for  the  support  of 
a  single  soldier^  I  am  convinced  that  the  very  name 
of  the  uerariana  came  from  this  €B8:  and  that  the  change 
which  is  represented  as  the  introduction  of  pay^  consisted 
in  its  being.no  longer  confined,  as  it  had  previously  been^ 
to  the  existing  number  of  pensions  chargeable  upon  the 
serarians;  but  so  extended  that  every  soldier  received 
his  share :  that  now  however  the  plebeians  also,  along 
with  the  exclusive  obligation  to  serve  in  the  foot,  were 

1086  Dionysius  iv.  43.  TapKvvto^  KareXvtre  ras  diro  t£»  TifxtjfAa- 
TW¥  ela^opd^,  koi  top  i^  dpytj^  rpowov  aTroKar€<rTifa'€j  Kfti— t<> 
aroi/  ^idtpopov  6  nreveorra^cK  t^  v\ov(ri(a  Kare^epe*  He  fiad  already* 
said  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  under  the  retgn  of  Serviud  Tullius. 
Livy  too  has :  Censum  instituit— ex  quo  belli  pacisque  mtinia  nob  Viri-* 
tim^  ut  ante,  sed  pro  habitu  pecuniarum  fiereht:  i.  4S. 

87     IV.  43.     Tou  ^rj/jLOTiKov  irXijdovi^^vayKa^ofXiPOv  Kurd  K€fpa» 
Xtjv  ^pa-^fjid^  ^€Ka  e\<T<p€p€iv. 
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likewise  made  universally  and  regularly  liable  to  tribute 
for  paying  the  army.  And  this  was  the  view  of  those 
annalists  more  accurately  acquainted  with  ancient  times, 
whom  liivy  follows  when  he  relates  how  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  levied 
for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs*:  nor  can  the  measure 
imputed  to  Tarquinius  be  understood  in  any  other  way. 

As  to  the  patricians  one  cannot  suppose  that  they 
were  taxt  like  the  serarians:  what  befell  Mam.  iEmilius 
was  an  arbitrary  imposition.  The  other  ranks  might  be 
satisfied,  if  the  patricians  paid  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  plebeians  for  property  of  the  same  kind,  while  for 
the  national  lands  in  their  occupation  they  contributed 
some  adequate  portion  of  the  profits^®*®.  That  this  was 
the  case  under  the  kings^  is  probable  even  from  the 
great  public  works,  the  means  for  executing  which  were 
supplied  according  to  the  Roman  custom  by  the  rria/nubuB ; 
that  is,  partly  by  the  produce  from  the  sale  of  booty; 
partly  by  the  profits  of  the  conquered  lands,  or  the 
rentcharge  on  individuals  for  the  usufruct  allowed  them. 
In  aftertimes  the  patricians  got  rid  of  this  charge;  and 
hence,  so  long  as  they  were  sole  rulers,  no  building 
worth  mention  was  erected®^. 

The  same  law  by  which  the  plebeians  exclusively  were 
bound  and  called  out  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  and  which 
regulated  the  armour  every  class  was  to  wear,  would  of 
course  forbid  the  serarians  to  procure  themselves  a  suit 
of  armoiu:.  Even  among  the  plebeians,  only  the  three 
upper  classes  were    heavy-armed:    and  since  every  one 

*  See  note  1290. 

1068  The  payment  of  a  tax  on  profits  among  the  Romans  was  a  deci- 
sive proof  that  he  who  made  it  was  only  a  usufructuary.  The  Greek 
notions  on  this  point  were  different:  among  them  Pisistratus  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of^  Hiero  three  centuries  later^  exacted  a  tithe  as 
a  property-tax  from  the  landholders. 

89  The  tunnel  from  the  Alban  lake  was  a  work  enjoined  by  neoes- 
sity. 
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had  to  equip  himself  at  his  own  cost,  the  poorer^  abovel 
all  the  proletarians,  had  not  the  meads  of  providing  the 
arms  and  armour  without  which  they  were  no  match  fbrr 
their  richer  brother  plebeians.  And  though  in  those  ex- 
traordinary cases  where  civic  legions  were  raised  and  even 
the  artisans  were  enlisted,  and  where  the  proletarian  more^ 
over  was  armed  by  the  state,  necessity  produced  changes 
in  this  respect,  they  certainly  did  not  outlast  the  occa*- 
sion. 

From  the  very  large  number  of  the  centuries  in 
the  first  class  Dionysius  took  it  into  his  head,-^--and 
he  has  brought  over  all  the  moderns  to  his  opinion,— • 
that  at  all  events  it  had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  its  supe- 
riority in  rank  and  weight;  because  it  was  incessantly 
under  arms,  and  that  too  in  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  the  rest,  making  up  nearly  half  the  whole  legion. 
Now  though  it  is  true  the  early  wars  were  not  very  bloody, 
any  more  so  than  those  of  the  Greeks  were  usually,  before 
they  tbok  an  entirely  new  character  with  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition ;  still,  such  as  they  were,  they  must  speedily  have 
led  to  a  mere  mob-government,  if  the  flower  of  the  re- 
spectable citizens  had  thus  been  abandoned  year  after 
yiear  to  destruction.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
impute  an  institution  of  this  nature  to  the  Roman  law- 
givof :  it  is  worth  while  however  to  shew  by  other  argu-> 
ments  than  moral  ones,  which  by  many  are  little  heeded^ 
how  far  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  is  from  the  truth. 

The  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  which  Philip  merely  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  subjects^"^,  was  the  form  in  which  the 

1090  Had  not  the  Macedonians  been  barbarians,  strong  in  body,  rude 
in  understanding;  had  it  not  been  dear  that  in  such  a  nation  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  great  scarcity  of  officers  fit  to  be  trusted  with  inde- 
pendent commands;  had  not  Philip's  destructiye  wars  called  for  inces- 
sant supplies  of  raw  recruits,  who  were  to  be  made  serviceable  without 
delay ;  diis  great  prince  would  assuredly  have  diosen  a  different  system 
of  tactics.    But  as  it  was  he  turned  the  materials  which  he  had  at  his 

GG2 
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Roman .  armies  also  were  originally  drawn  up^®^^  The? 
mode  of  arming  the  Servian  centuries  too  is  Greek 
throughout,  without  a  single  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Roman  legion.  The  chief  weapon,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  the  lansquenet  could  use  until  the  battle  was 
won  or  lost,  was  his  spear;  the  length  of  which,  even 
before  Philip  introduced  the  enormous  sarissa,  s^ms  to 
have  allowed  that  the  fourth  line  should  still  employ  it 
with  effect;  so  that  for  every  man  in  the  first  rank  four 
spear-heads  were  stretcht  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  Here 
we  get  an  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  defensive 
armour  of  the  Servian  classes:  where  the  second  had 
no  coat  of  mail,  the  third  neither  this  nor  greaves.  They 
might  be  spared  the  expense:  for  their  contingents  made 
up  the  hinder  ranks,  which  were  covered  by  the  bodiesr 
and  weapons  of  the  men  before  them.  This,  fact,  that 
the  first  class  formed  the  van,  was  known  to  Dionysius. 
Among  the  hereditary  forms  which  have  long  out- 
lived their  causes,  was  the  Roman  practice  of  drawing 
up  in  file  ten  deep,  handed  down  from  the  time;  when 
every  century  had  thirty  men.  If  the  phalanx  was  uni- 
form, such  a  century  stood  with  three  men  in  front :  but 
if  half  of  it  was  made  up  of  men  completely  armed,  while 
the  other  half  were  imperfectly  so,  it  became  necessary 
to  form  each  century  into  six  half  files,  instead  of  three 
full  ones;  so  that  the  half-armed  should  be  stationed 
behind  the  men  in  full  armour,  in  the  sixth  and  the 

command  to  the  best  possible  account:  and  this  was  all  he  wanted; 
since  the  Greeks^  whose  array  was  the  same^  persisted  in  that  imperfect 
form  of  it,  above  which  he  had  raised  himself. 

1091  Livy  vm.  8.  Clypeis  antea  Romani  usi  sunt :  deinde,  postquam 
stipendiarii  facti  sunt,  scuta  pro  clypeis  fecere,  et  quod  antea  phalai^es 
similes  Macedonicis,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  structa  acies  coepit  es^ 
Dionysius  in  his  account  of  the  centuries,  and  in  those  of  the  earliest 
Roman  wars,  often  talks  of  the  phalanx ;  and  this  cannot  arise  merely 
from  his  wish  to  use  a  Greek  word  for  the  legion :  for  in  speaking  of  an 
Etruscan  army  he  mentions  the  force  with  which  the  phalanx  drove  the 
enemy  down  hill.  ... 
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following  ranks ^^*.  Their  mode  of  acting  in  the  phalanx 
was  almost  entirely  mechanical,  giving  force  to  its  onset 
and  compactness  to  its  mass.  If  the  number  *  of  centu- 
ries fumisht  by  the  second  and  third  class  was  only  just 
the  same  as  what  the  juniors  of  those  classes  voted  with, 
they  formed  merely  a  third  of  the  legion:  the  principle 
of  the  array  would  be  the  same ;  but  it  would  have  been 
in  nine  ranks,  to  avoid  broken  or  mixt  ones,  which  were 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nations.  And  indeed 
the  proportion  between  the  numbers  might  tempt  us  to 
assume  that  this  was  the  array,  instead  of  the  one  in  ten 
ranks:  but  we  find  a  statement  worthy  of  unconditional 
belief,  which,  rightly  explained  and  understood,  proves  that 
the  latter  was  the  true  one,  and  places  thie  scale  whereon 
the  classes  served  with  palpable  evidence  before  us. 

For  this  statement  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind  genitis 
that  has  taken  occasions  to  all  appearance  accidental  to 
preserve  what,  provided  we  are  not  lazy  in  searching, 
•will  always  be  substantially  sufficient  to  revive  the  itnage 
of  antiquity.  The  plan  of  the  Roman  consuls  in  the 
i)attle  near  Vesuvius  to  increase  the  strength  of  their 
•army  by  departing  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  usual 
t)rder  of  battle,  led  an  annalist  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  customs  to  describe  that  order;  and  he  did  it 
«o  ably  that,  though  Livy  quite  misunderstood  what  he 
was  transplanting  into  his  history,  it  may  be  completely 
restored.  The  arms  had  already  been  altered;  the  pha- 
lanx resolved  into  maniples:  but  this  resolution  did  not 
change  its  composition.     No  man  ever  conceived  a  greater 

loto  Dionysiiis^  vn.  6&,  says  of  the  second  dass^  Tfjv  vwofie/SrjKvTav 
TO^tv  iv  rats  /uayaiv  ^*X^'  ^  ^®  third,  Ti/uiiyjua  ti-j^ov  eXarrov  twv 
hevriptav,  xai  rd^v  rtjv  ev  €k£iVo(9,  So  in  ly.  16,  to  the  same  effect, 
the  youth  of  the  first  class  x^opav  KaTei'^^e  Ttjv  irpoaywvi^oiJLivrjv  r^v 
{paXayytK  o\rj^*  that  of  the  second  eKoafieXTo  ev  toTs  dywai  /ucra 
Tous  Trpofidj^ov^'  of  that  of  the  third  ardct^  ijv  fierd  tow  €<p€<Trwra^ 
•Tor?  wpofAd'^di^, 
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inveBtion,  than  he  who  transformed  that  inanimate  mass 
and  organised  it  into  the  living  body  of  a  Roman  l^on  ; 
combining  m  it  every  variety  of  troops,  as  in  an  army 
complete  within  itself,  the  absolute  perfection  of  a  mili- 
tary division ;  prepared  to  overcome  every  battle-array  and 
every  kind  of .  troops^  every  form  assumed  by  the  spirit 
of  war  in  nations  the  moat  different  from  each  other.  But 
this  too  is  one  of  those  great  inventors  whose  names  are 
buried  for  ever  in  obscurity:  and  yet  assuredly  we  read 
his  name  in  the  Fasti,  although  in  history  it  is  stript 
of  its  most  briUiant  renown,  even  if,  as  there  is  ground 
for  suspecting,  it  was  Camillus. 

The  time  and  place  for  explaining  this  order  of 
battle  in  detail  will  occur  hereafter.  For  the  present 
those  who  have  hitherto  found  me  as  far  removed  from 
hastiness  as  from  insincerity,  will  take  the  following 
points  as  results,  for  the  ccnrrectness  of  which  I  am 
their  pledge  until  I  bring  forward  my  proofs.  In  the 
^eat  war  with  the  Latins  the  Romans  still  served  accord* 
ing  to  the  classes,  but  no  longer  in  a  pjbalanx.  The  first 
class  sent  forty  centuries,  the  exact  number  of  the  junior 
votes  in  it :  thirty  of  these  formed  the  principes,  ten  were 
stationed  among  the  (riariems:  who  must  doubtless  have 
owed  their  name  to  their  being  made  up  out  of  idl  the 
three  heavy-armed  classes.  The  second  and  third  in  like 
manner  furnished  forty  centuries;  twenty  apiece,  double 
the  number  of  their  junior  votes :  ten  of  each  score  made 
up  the  hastates  who  bore  shields,  and  ten  stood  among 
the  triarians.  The  fourth  and  fifth  class  again  supplied 
forty  centuries:  the  former,  ten,  the  hastates  who  car- 
ried javelins  without  shields;  the  latter,  the  thirty  cen- 
turies of  the  rorarians ;  which  ^again  was  double  the  num- 
ber of  its  junior  votes.  Here  we  have  three  divisions, 
each  of  twdlve  hundred  men :  the  first  of  hoplites  in  full 
armour;  the  second  of  men  in  half  armour;  the  third 
widiout.  any  armour,  the  yj/iKoi:  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  that  these  forms  belonged  to  the -Roman  state 
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in  very  remote  ages :  for  the  centuries  are  supposed  to  have 
their  full  complement,  according  to  the  original  scheme, 
that  of  Servius,  when  there  were  thirty  tribes  ^^^'.  The 
anxiety  to  preserve  numerical  symmetry  is  again  percep* 
tible  in  the  contingent  of  the  fourth  class  being  no  more 
than  equal  to  the  number  of  its  junior  centuries;  while 
in  all  the  other  three  lower  classes  it  doubles  the  number 
of  theirs :  besides,  being  stationed  among  the  lightarmed 
troops,  a  greater  number  of  them  was  not  wanted,  and 
indeed  if  too  great  would  have  been  an  incumbrance. 
Now  since  the  first  class  suppUed  the  same  number  of 
centuries  as  the  next  two  between  them,  we  get  the 
proportion  conjectured  above  for  the  phalanx,  five  ranks 
of  the  former,  five  of  the  two  latter. 

1093  At  the  time  of  the  Latm  war  there  were  seven  and  twenty  tribes ; 
and  consequently  just  so  many  soldiers  in  a  century :  but  this  variable 
number  would  have  given  rise  to  perplexities.  To  obviate  misunder- 
standing, or  from  his  own  uncertainty,  Livy  calls  that  part  of  the  legion 
which  in  our  phraseology  would  be  termed  a  battalion,  by  the  indefinite 
words,  odes,  agmen  ;  instead  of  the  true  name,  cdhorty  which  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  a  very  differently  constructed  part  of  the  new  legion. 
As  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  furnished  cohorts  of  nine  hundred 
men,  they  cannot,  when  the  tribes  were  reduced  to  twenty,  have  con- 
sisted of  more  than  six  hundred. 

This  was  rightly  imderstood  by  the  annalist  who  wrote  that  in  the 
Volscian  war  of  the  year  292  four  cohorts  of  six  hundred  men  apiece 
were  drawn  up  before  the  gates  of  ftome :  Dionysius  ix.  71.  In  990  the 
legate  P.  Furius,  when  the  JEquians  were  storming  his  camp,  fell  upon 
them  with  two  cohorts  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thousand  men : 
rffrav  Ze  huo  a-rrcTpaty  ov  irXeiov^s  dvhpoov  C'^ovtrai  ^iXifov  where  the 
translation  of  Gelenius  dua  cohortes  quingenaruB,  which  is  meant  to  be 
free,  introduces  an  erroneous  notion.  They  consisted  of  the  principes, 
600  instead  of  900,  and  the  heavy-armed  hastates,  400  instead  of  ^00 : 
Dionysius  ix.  63.  Again  L.  Siccius  commands  a  cohort  of  eight  hun- 
dred veterans  who  were  no  longer  liable  to  service;  that  is  to  say, 
twenty  from  every  senior  century  of  the  first  class :  Dionysius  x*  43. 

With  such  accuracy  were  these  fictions  adapted  to  the  forms  of  ancient 
times :  and  thus  the  foregoing  statements  evince  that  both  these  pro- 
positions were  recognized  as  historically  true — that  originally  there  were 
thirty  tribes,  and  afterward  only  twenty. 
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The  number  of  the  light  infantry  was  half  diat  of  the 
troops  in  the  phalanx;  which  agreed  with  the  system  of 
the  Greeks.  The  accenn  stood  apart  from  the  phalanx 
and  the  caterva,  as  they  did  apait  from  the  classes.  Their 
business  being  to  take  the  arms  and  the  places  of  the 
killed  or  missing,  was  easily  managed  in  such  an  order 
of  battle:  for  as  soon  as  a  gap  was  made,  it  was  natu- 
rally filled  up  by  the  man  who  stood  just  behind,  and 
the  next  to  him  advanced  into  his  place ;  so  that  the  sub- 
stitute had  to  come  in  far  back  in  the  rear,  where  the  mass 
of  his  comrades  taught  him  perforce  to  stand,  to  march, 
to  face  about,  and  hardly  anything  was  wanted  but  strength 
of  limb.  Well-trained  soldiers  were  only  needed  as  Ser- 
jeants and  corporals,  or  in  the  companies  pt  the  end  of 
the  line,  which  by  wheeling  round  might  become  the  head 
pf  a  column;  and  in  some  degree  in  the  companies  that 
stood  near  the  end. 

Now  although  the  first  class  was  so  far  from  being 
drained  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  that  it  rather 
looks,  which  however  may  be  a  mere  delusion,  as  if  the 
second  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  from  the  love  of  nume- 
rical symmetry;  yet  the  former  did  not  gain  its  political 
privileges  for  nothing:  for  its  centuries,  as  they  formed  the 
front  lines,  stood  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The  knights  too 
purchased  their  precedence  by  a  larger  share  of  danger : 
for  they  were  defectively  equipt,  easily  disarmed,  and  more 
exposed  than  the  rest  to  darts,  and  to  the  stones  and  lead 
of  the  slingers. 

These  hundred  and  twenty  centuries  standing  under 
arms  may  perhaps  have  given  sanction  to  the  testament 
which  the  soldier  made  before  battle:  for  in  its  original 
spirit  this  ceremony  cannot  possibly  have  been  a  mere 
decimation  before  witnesses ;  but  was  just  as  much  a  de- 
cree of  acceptance  by  the  community  for  the  plebeians, 
as  it  was  for  the  patricians  when  the  curies  legalized 
a  testament  or  an  alteration  of  gentile  rights.  And  thus 
I  have  no  doubt    that  the  plebeian   testaments  were   at 
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first-  accepted  in  the  comitia  of  the  classes,  the  eooercittAs 
i)oeaiu8,  on  the  field  of  Mars :  the  place  of  which  assem- 
bly, so  long  as  the  affair  was  a  mere  formality,  might 
be  filled  by  the  lines  in  battle-array,  the  viri  vocati; 
although  here  the  votes  were  diflferently  balanced*.  This 
difierence  however,  and  the  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the 
first  class,  were  far  from  immaterial,  when, — what  as- 
suredly happened  very  much  oftener  than  it  has  been 
recorded, — a  real  law  was  to  be  passed  in  the  camp:  as 
it  is  related  that  the  decree  of  the  curies  against  the 
Tarquins  was  confirmed  by  the  army  before  Ardea.  On 
such  occasions  therefore  the  constitutional  proportion 
among  the  several  classes  was  restored.  If  we  call'  to 
mind  the  state  of  things,  all  the  senior  centuries  were 
wanting:  the  junior,  when  the  double  contingents  were 
reunited,  came  to  85;  and  besides  there  were  the  five 
unclassed  ones,  making  ninety  in  all.  Of  these  the  first 
class  with  the  carpenters  had  41 ;  the  other  four  with 
the  four  odd  centuries  49.  Now  a  legion  contained  300 
horsemen,  or  ten  turms;  each  of  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  century  of  thirty  men,  and  therefore  no  doubt  voted 
like  one :  so  that  in  this  way  the  knights  and  the  first 
class  together  had  51  votes,  and  exceeded  the  lesser  moiety 
by  two:  all  together  made  up  just  a  hundred.  What 
were  the  circumstances  attending  the  law  in  the  camp  at 
Sutrium,  by  which  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  was  imposed 
on  manumissions,  is  a  very  perplexing  question;  since 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  passed  by  the  tribes  ^°®*. 

The  regular  comitia  of  the  centuries  of  both  ages 
assembled  on  the  field  of  Mars;  every  century  under  its 
captain.  Summoned  by  the  king,  or  by  the  magistrate 
who  occupied  his  place,  they  determined  on  such  pro- 
posals of  the  senate  concerning  elections  and  laws  as  were 
put  to  the  vote  by  the  person  who  presided ;  with  perfect 

*  See  Velleius  Paterc.  n.  5.    Plutarch  Coriolan.  c.  9. 
1094  Tributitn.    Livy  vn.  16. 
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liberty  to  reject  them;  but  their  acceptance  did  not  ac- 
quire full  force  until  approved  by  the  curies.  In  capital 
causes,  vhere  the  charge  concerned  an  offense  against  the 
whole  nation,  not  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  particular 
order,  they  decided  alone ^**^^ :  at  least  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirs.  As  it  may  be  considered  unquestionable  that 
the  plebeians  originally  made  their  testaments  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  just  as  the  patricians  did  in  the  Comitium ;  so  it 
would  seem  equally  certain  that,  as  an  arrogation  required 
a  decree  of  the  curies*,  the  adoption  of  plebeians  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  centuries.  Nay  the  same  may  with 
great  likelihood  be  conjectured  of  every  transaction  for 
the  formal  completion  of  which  five  witnesses  were  in 
aftertimes  required.  As  the  curies  were  represented  by 
the  lictors  j-,  so  were  the  classes  by  these  witnesses,  when 
the  consent  of  the  comitia  had  become  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  since  the  auspices,  so  long  as  the  ancient  customs 
prevailed,  were  no  doubt  taken,  at  least  in  all  transactions 
materially  affecting  personal  relations,  the  formality  was 
fully  sufficient. 

The  liberties  of  the  commonalty,  as  forming  a  part  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  were  confined  to  this,  that, 
if  the  legitimate  course  of  things  was  not  disturbed  by  force 
or  by  artifice,  no  national  magistrate  and  no  law  could 
be  thrust. upon  them  against  their  decided  negative.  Out 
of  their  own  body  no  proposition  could  originate;  nor 
could  any  come  forward  and  speak  on  the  propositions  laid 
before  them.  So  that  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  patricians 
at  this  change  was  very  trifling :  there  is  no  trace  which 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  senate  was  not  composed 

1065  This  at  least  is  represented  by  Dionysius^  when  relating  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus,  to  have  been  the  principle  of  the  constitution :  yn.  69. 
On  these  occasions  they  would  be  summoned  by  the  duumvirs  of  trea- 
son: and  such  Dionysius  conceives  to  have  been  the  process  against 
8p.  Cassius :  vin.  77 :  my  scruples  on  which  point  I  will  bring  forward 
in  the  proper  places  see  Vol.  n,  note  366. 

••  Gellius  v.  19.  t  Cicero  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  12.  (31). 
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of  them  exclusively ;  and  if  at  any  tiaie  a  proposition  dBfen-< 
sive  to  their  order  was  notwithstanding  brou^t  before  the 
centuries  and  accepted,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
younger  patres  from  throwing  it  out  in  dieir  own  comitia. 
On  the  other  hand  the  patrician  estate,  and  the  goyemmeot 
of  which  it  formed  the  soul,  possest  influent  anjd  means  for 
working  on  the  centuries  even  wiUiin  the  nan^w  sphere  of 
their  authority,  partly  by  the  votes  of  the  flerarians,  partly 
by  taking  the  assembly  by  surprise  or  tiring  it  out,  so  as  to 
force  decrees  upon  it  directly  advise  to  the  will  of  the 
plebeians. 

Nevertheless  it  is  said  tliait  these  slight  jnestrictions,  actd 
the  measures  whicb^^  without  withdrawing  anytliing  from 
the  houses  in  the  other  d^artments  of  government,  merely 
gave  the  commonalty  froedom,  dignity,  and  respecta^ 
bility,  were  not  conceded  by  the  patridanjs  according  to 
the  regular  Ibrms ;  so  that  the  whole  wears  the  look  <xf 
having  been  effected  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king : 
it  is  said  that  they  took  awuy  the  king^s  life  in  an  in- 
surrection, with  which  he  had  long  been  aware  that  they 
were  threatening  him. 

So  runs  the  tradition :  and  that  there  was  at  least  a 
stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  houses,  we  may  pre- 
sume with  the  same  certainty  with  which  even  contem- 
porary memoirs  could  establish  it.  For  ev^y  oligardhy 
is  envious,  oppressive,  and  deaf  to  reason  and  to  prudence. 
Not  that  these  qualities  cleave  to  a  class  bearing  my  parti- 
cular name :  it  is  the  same  spirit  of  oligarchy,  windier  the 
smock&ock  of  the  yeoman  of  Uri,  who  not  Oidy  denies  the 
sojourner  all  higher  privileges,  even  though  his  forefaithers 
have  been  settled  in  the  canton  for  generations^  but  robs 
him  oi  such  bare  commcm  rights  as  he  has  long  enjo^ied^^^ ; 
and  under  the  velvet  mantle  of  the  Venetian  noUe:  the 

1096  I  take  this  instance^  becsuse  just  now^  as  I  am  writing  ilas,  iKr 
has  been  brought  forward  in  a  remonstrance  by  the  canton -of  the 
Orisons. 
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patricians  in'  their'  conduct  and  character  stood  very  much 
nearer  the  former  than  the  latter. 

What  the  patricians  wished  to  perpetuate  against  the 
plebeians,  wad  what  the  Spartans  maintained  against  the 
Lacedemonians  and  the  vepioiKot:  and  the  history  of 
Sparta  is  the  mirror  of  what  the  Roman,  but  for  the 
freedom  of  the  plebeians,  would  have  displayed.  As  the 
Spartans  did  not  repair  theii^  losses  by  admittintg  ne^ 
citizens,  and  did  not  spare  their  blood,  they  were  re- 
duced to  so  few,  that  after  Letictra  their  empire  fell 
to  pieces  in  an  instant,  and  the  existence  of  die  state 
was  only  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  part  of  the  Laco- 
niahs.  This  however  did  not  awaken  the  conscience  of  the 
Spartans ;  nor  were  their  eyes  opened  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  surrounding  country  joined  their  hereditary 
foes;  when  they  found  themselves  living  scattered  about 
here  and  there  in  their  spacious  city  amid  an  alien  or 
hostile  population ;  when  they  were  forced  to  hire  merce- 
naries for  their  wiurs,  and  to  beg  for  subsidies  from  forein 
princes.  Thus  their  state  continued  strengthless,  despised, 
and  arrogant,  dragging  on  an  utterly  morbid  existence  for 
a  century  after  its  fall :  at  last,  when  not  even  a  ray  of 
hope^aa  left,  its  kings,  to  whom  their  country  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  as  it  was  to  the  oligarchs,  endea- 
voured to  save  it  by  a  revolution  which  transformed  those 
plebeians  so  long  trampled  under  foot  into  a  new 
Lacedemofnian  people.  In  this  people  the  Spartans  were 
merged,  having  in  fact  already  become  utterly  insignifi- 
cant :  and  in  their  stead  the  Lacedemonians  appeared  for 
a  while  with  the  splendour  of  ancient  Sparta.  But  it  was 
too  late:  revolution  followed  upon  revolution,  without  any 
one  condition  lasting  long  enough  to  be  endowed  by  opinion 
and  custom  with  the  saving  power  of  legitimacy,  which 
every  constitution  may  acquire:  the  time  had  long  since 
been  let  slip,  when  the  Spartans  might  have  secured  to  their 
posterity  every  thing  they  felt  pride  in,  and  far  more,  for 
as  long  a  period  as  the  mutability  of  human  things  wUl  allow. 
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To  institutions  like  those  of  Servius  the  consent  of  the 
order  which  afterward  overthrew  them,  could  not  have 
been  obtained  except  'in  semblance,  by  force  or  fraud. 
There  was  more  frankness  in  the  dealings  of  a  prince,  who 
felt  himself  cailled  by  heaven  to  decide  what  was  fair  and 
just  before. the  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience,  instead  of 
letting  it  rest  with  the  parties  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
cause:  their  claim  to  be  so  was  founded  on  rights,  of 
which  the  real  substance  had  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
continuance  was  only  nominal  and  apparent. 

The  welL-established  right  of  the  individuals  who  coni- 
posed  the  oligarchy  to  exercise  the  government,  held  only 
for  that  sphere  within  which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
it ;  here  too  it  had  been  narrowed  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  had  sunk  below  their  forefathers  in  number, 
importance,  and  force  :  and  that  which  had  become  extinct 
among  them,  had  transferred  itself  to  the  quarter  where 
a  new  life  had  risen  up.  If  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
own  corporation  unchanged,  they  were  bound  to  replenish 
it  and  keep  it  fresh  and  full.  As  to  the  entirely  new 
growth  which  had  sprung  up  and  was  flourishing  inde- 
pendently of  that  sphere,  they  had  no  manner  of  right 
over  it :  and  whatever  share  in  such  a  right  might  be  granted 
them  by  compact  was  so  much  pure  gain  for  them. 

It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which  is  already  existing, 
for  a  new  existence  to  awaken  beside  it :  it  is  murder,  to 
stifle  !the  stirrings  of  this  life ;  murder  and  rebellion 
against  Providence.  As  the  most  perfect  life  is  that 
which  animates  the  most  complex  organization ;  so  that 
state  is  the  noblest,  in  which  powers,  originally  and  defi- 
nitely distinct,  unite  after  the  varieties  of  their  kind  into 
centres  of  vitality,  one  beside  the  other,  to  make  up  a 
whole.  The  measure  adopted  at  Athens  indeed  was  unjust 
and  mischievous,  when  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  nobles, 
from  a  grudge  against  his  own  order,  by  transforming  the 
tribes  levelled  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  introduced  an 
equality  which  led  to  a  frantic  democracy ;  Athens  being 
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unaccoimtably  presored  by  fortune  fiom  fdling  under  the 
dominion  of  tyrants.  Bot  Servius  in  no  way  trenched  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Rinnans ;  those^slowly  earned  liberties, 
with  r^ard  to  which  it  was  now  forgotten  that  the  minor 
houses  and  the  secondary  centuries  were  at  first  no  less 
destitute  of  them,  than  the  commonalty  was  now. 

The  time  too  came,  when  the  manes  of  the  proud 
patricians,  wandering  among  their  late  descendants,  and 
beholding  the  greatness  adiieved  by  them  and  by  the 
whole  republic  through  those  very  laws  the  introduction 
of  which  had  so  roused  their  indignation  and  seduced 
them  into  insurrection  and  into  high  treason,  must^  if 
indeed  their  country  had  been  truly  dear  to  them,  have 
confest  and  been  penitent  for  their  blindness.  Without 
these  laws  Rome  like  Etruria  might  have  become  power- 
ful for  a  season;  but  her  power  must  in  like  mannor 
have  been  brief:  like  Etruria  she  would  have  been  un- 
able to  form  a  regular  infantry :  while  the  power  of  the 
Samnites,  founded  on  their  noble  body  of  foot,  would 
have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rome,  and,  beCbre 
they  met,  would  have  preponderated. 

If  this  constitution  now,  along  with  the  laws  ccm- 
nected  with  it,  such  as  they  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  had 
continued  to  subsist,  Rome  would  have  attained  two  cen« 
turies  sooner  and  without  sacrifices  to  a  hqipiness,  which, 
after  the  main  part  of  what  was  granted  had  been  torn 
away,  cost  her  hard  contests  and  bitter  sufferings  before 
she  finally  reached  it  anew.  It  is  true,  if  the  story  of  a 
people  is  like  a  life ;  if  the  weal  of  one  age  makes  amends 
for  the  woe  of  another,  without  which  it  could  never  have 
come  to  pass;  then  no  harm  was  done  to  Rome  by  the 
delay  :  the  putting  off  the  completion  of  the  constitution 
also  put  off  its  downfall,  and  the  depravement  of  the  nation 
for  no  short  time;  and  her  hard  struggles* disciplined  and 
trained  her.  But  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  offense  com- 
eth !  and  a  curse  upon  those,  who,  so  far  as  in  them  lay, 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  ! 
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AND  THE  BANISHMENT  OF   THE  TARQUINS. 


This  destruction  was  the  work  of  the  usurper,  this  the 
price  for  which  his  complices  allowed  him  to  rule  as  king, 
without  even  the  bare  show  of  a  confirmation  by  the  curies. 
Every  right  and  privilege  conferred  by  Servius  upon  the 
commonalty  was  swept  away ;  the  assemblages  at  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  had  tended  above  all  other  things 
to  cement  them  into  united  bodies,  were  prohibited ;  the 
equality  of  civil  rights  was  abolisht,  and  the  right  of  seizing 
the  person  of  a  debtor  reestablisht :  the  rich  plebeians  were 
subjected,  like  the  sojourners,  to  arbitrary  taxation:  the 
poor  were  kept  at  taskwork  with  sorry  wages  and  scanty 
food,,  and  these  hardships  drove  many  to  put  an  end  to 
themselves*. 

Soon  however  the  opprest  had  the  wretched  solace  of 
seeing  the  exultation  of  their  oppressors  turned  into  dismay. 
The  senators  and  men  of  rank  were,  as  under  the  Greek 
tyrants,  the  object  most  exposed  to  the  mistrust  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  usurper :  after  the  manner  of  those  tyrants 
he  had  formed  a  body-guard,  with  which  he  exercised  his 
sway  at  pleasure.  Many  lost  their  lives;  others  were 
banisht,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated :  the  vacant  places 
were  not  filled  up :  and  even  this  senate,  insignificant  as  its 
small  number  made  it,  was  never  called  together. 

*  Cassius  Hemina  in  Servius  on  ^n.  xn.  603.    Pliny  xxxvi.  24. 
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Though  Tarquinius  was  a  tyrant,  and  as  bad  a  one  ad 
any  among  the  Greeks  of  the  same  age  ^^  he  was  no  less 
capable  than  any  of  these  to  engage  in  great  enterprises  for 
the  splendour  of  his  country  ;  and  fortune  long  continued 
to  favour  him:  indeed  the  goddess  might  easily  pros- 
per the  undertakings  of  one  whom  no  scruple  deterred 
from  making  use  of  whatever  would  best  further  his 
designs.  In  Latium  his  influence  was  widely  spread,  by 
means  of  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  to  whom  he 
had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage :  and  Tumus 
Herdonius  of  Aricia,  who  conjured  the  Latins  not  to 
trust  themselves  to  him,  was  condemned  to  death  by  their 
national  assembly  on  a  false  accusation  brought  by  Tar- 
quinius; some  arms,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  his 
lodging  by  treacherous  slaves,  appearing  to  convict  him 
of  guilt.  Latium  bowed  beneath  the  majesty  of  Rome  ^ 
and  thenceforward  it  was  the  office  of  the  Roman  king  to 
sacrifice  the  bull  at  the  Latin  fericB  upon  the  Alban 
mount  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  allies,  every  city  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
flesh.  Each  sent  its  stated  share  to  this  sacred  festival, 
lambs,  milk,  cheese,  cakes :  they  were  holidays  full  of  pri-> 
mitive  merriment,  for  which  the  folly  of  later  times  devised 
a  symbolical  meaning:  the  swinging  puppets  for  instance 
were  to  commemorate  how  when  Latinus  disappeared  he  was- 
sought  after  in  the  air  as  well  as  upon  the  earth.  The 
Hemicans  too  did  homage  to  the  king,  and  joined  in  this 
festival :  but  their  cohorts  were  kept  apart  from  the  legions 
which  they  accompanied,  and  which  were  composed  of 
Roman  and  Latin  centuries  united  into  maniples. 

The  first  place  attacked  by  this  army  wasi  Suessa 
Pometia,  the  xno^i  flourishing  of  the  Volscian  cities,  rich 
from  the  possession:  of  wide  and  luxuriantly  fertile,  plains, 
the  granary  of  Rome  in  years. of  scarcity.  .  It  was. taken : 

1097  Those  of  the  Macedonian  age,  mostly  the  leaders  of  profligate 
mercenaries,  were  a  much  worse  breed  than  the  earlier  ones  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 
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the  inhabitants,  freemen  and  slaves,  were  sold  with  all  their 
substance;  and  the  tithe  of  the  money  produced  was  devoted 
to  building  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  the  king'^s  father 
had  vowed  in  the  Sabine  war. 

The  foundations  of  this  temple  consumed  the  spoils  of 
Pometia;  and  heavy  taxes  were  needied,  and  hard  task- 
work, to  pursue  the  building.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Tatius  the  Capitoline  hill  had  been  full  of  altars  and 
chapels,  small  consecrated  spotls,  a  few  feet  square ;  seve- 
rally dedicated  to  a  variety '  of  deities,  who  could  not 
be  displaced  from  their  abodes  without  the  consent  of 
the  auspices.  To  the  union  of  the  three  highest  beings  in 
the  Etruscan  religion,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  they 
all  gave  way,  save  Juventas  and  Terminus :  a  token  that 
the  youth  of  the  Roman  empire  would  never  fade,  its 
boundaries  would  never  fall  back,  so  long  as  the  pontiff 
should  mount  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  the  dlent  virgin 
in  honour  of  the  gods*.  The  name  of  Capitol  was  given 
to  the  temple,  and  from  it  to  the  Tarpeian  hill,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  human  head  found  by  the  workmen  as  they 
were  digging  the  foundations,  which  was  undecayed  and 
trickling  with  blood :  a  sign  that  this  place  was  destined 
to  become  the  head  of  the  world. 

Within  this  temple,  in  Jupiter's  cell,  underground, 
the  Sibylline  books  were  preserved.  An  unknown  old 
woman  had  offered  to  sell  the  king  nine  books  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold:  being  treated  with  scorn  she  burnt 
three,  and  then  three  more,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
destroying  the  others,  unless  she  received  the  same  price 
for  them  which  she  had  asked  for  all.  The  king  repented 
of  the  incredulity  that  had  lost  him  the  greater  part  of  an 
irreplaceable  treasure:  the  prophetess  gave  him  the  last 
three  books,  and  vanished. 

The  expedition  against  Pometia  was  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  against  the  Volscians,  which  fill  the  early  annals 

•  Livy  T.  54. 
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of  tlie  republic:  in  the  conqaered  territory  Tarquuiiuls^ 
founded  two  colonies,  Signia  and  Circeii. 

The  greatness  of  Gabii  in  very  ancient  times  is  still  appa^ 
rent  in  the  walls  of  the  cell  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  Diony* 
sius  saw  it  yet  more  conspicuous  in  the  ruins  of  the  exten- 
sive wall  by  which  the  city,  standing  in  the  plain,  had  been 
surrounded,  and  which  had  been  demolisht  by  a  destroying 
conqueror,  as  wdl  as  in  those  of  several  buildings.  It  was 
one  of  the  thirty  Latin,  cities;  but  it  scorned  the  deter-> 
mination  of  that  confederacy, — ^wherein  those  were  equal 
in  votes  who  were  far  from  equal  in  power, — to  degrade 
themselves :  hence  began  an  obstinate  war  between  it  add 
Rome.  The  contending  cities  were  only  twelve  miles  apart; 
and  the  country  betwixt  them  endured  for  years  all  the 
evils  of  military  ravages,  no  end  of  which  was  to  be  fore- 
seen :  for  within  their  walls  both  were  invincible. 

Sextus,  the  tyrant's  son,  pretended  to  rdbell :  the  king^ 
whose  anger  seemed  to  have  been  provoked  by  his  wanton 
insolence,  condemned  him  to  a  disgraceful  punishment  as 
if  he  had  been  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  came 
to  the  Gabines  under  the  mask  of  a  fugitive :  the  bloody 
marks  of  his  stripes,  and  still  more  the  infatuation  which 
comes  over  men  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief  and 
goodwill:  at  first  he  led  a  body  of  volunteers;  then 
troops  were  trusted  to  his  charge:  every  enterprise  suc- 
ceeded; for  booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  in  his  way  at 
certain  appointed  places:  and  the  deluded  citizens  raised 
the  man,  under  whose  command  they  promised  themselves 
tiie  pleasures  of  a  successful  war,  to  the  dictatorship.  The 
last  step  of  his  treachery  was  yet  to  come :  none  of  the 
troops  being  hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardous  venture  to 
open  a  gate.  Sextus  sent  to  ask  his  fath^  in  what  way 
he  should  deliver  Gabii  into  his  hands.  Tarquisdus  was 
'  in  his  garden  when  he  received  the  messenger :  he  walked 
along  in  silence,  striking  off  the  heads  ^of  the  tidiest  pop- 
pies with  his  stick,  and  dismist  the  man  without  an  answer. 
On  this  hint  Sextus  put  to  death  or  by  means  of  false 
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charges  banisfat  such  of  the  Gabines  as  were  able  to  op- 
pose him:  by  distributing  their  fortunes  he  purchased 
partisans  among  the  lowest  class ;  and  acquiring  the  uncon- 
tested rule  brought  the  city  to  submit  to  his  father. 

But  the  security  of  uninterrupted  good  fortune  was 
disturbed  by  an  appalling  prodigy :  a  serpent  crawled 
out  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace  ^^^^,  and  seized  on 
the  flesh  brought  for  sacrifice.  It  was  the  time  whei^ 
the  Pythian  oracle  was  in  the  highest  repute : .  the  king 
sent  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  with  costly  gifts  to  Del- 
iphi  ^,  to  learh  what  was  the  danger  that  menaced  him : 
the  priestess^  whose  suggestions  gave  strength  and  confi- 
dence only  to  those  forebodings  whereby  we  are  to  explore 
and  find  out  our  way  through  the  darkness  of  our  destinies,, 
while  they  misled  those  who  were  without  such  feelings, 
answered^  that  he  would  fall,  when  a  dog  should  speak 
with  a  human  voice  ^^^.  The  person  designated  by  the 
god  was  standing  with  the  envoys  in  the  temple;  having 
propitiated  him  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick,  inclosed 
ai)4  concealed  in  a  hollow  wooden  one^  The  sister  of  king 
Tarquinius,  wedded  to  M.  Junius,  had  borne  two  sons, 
whom  their  father  left  behind  under  age :  the  elder  was 
put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth : 
the  younger,  Lucius,  saved  his  life  by  putting  on  a  show 
of  stupidity ;  he  ate  wild  figs  and  honey  \  The  Romans 
iike  other  naticms  looked  upon  a  madmap  as  sacred ;  and 

1098  Ovid  Fastn.  711.  Or  out  of  a  pillar.  Here  again  forgers,  on  the 
look  out  for  sometliing  possible,  turned  the  altar  into  a  cokimna  liffnea. 
Livy  I.  56.  Dionysius  has  a  pestilence  as  the  cause  <^  the  mission  to 
iMphi. 

99  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  84.  uoo  Zooaras  u.  11. 

1  Albinus  in  Macrobius  n.  16.  Stultum  sese  brutumque  faciebat ; 
grossulos  ex  melle  edebat*  There  cannpt  be  a  livelier  way  of  expressing 
folly,  in  an  age  that  has  not  yet  Jost  its  primitive  simplicity.  Our  language 
has  no  word  for  grom,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  figtree,  used  in  caprification, 
as  it  is  explained  by  Niclas  on  theGeoponics,  p.  S38,  from  Pontedera.  Iti 
comparison  to  the  figs  we  eat  they  are  as  unpalatable,  as  wild  fruits  are 
compared  with  garden^fruits  of  the  same  kind. 

HH  2 
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Tarquinius,  as  liis  guardian,  enjoyed  his  idiot  kinsinan^i9 
fortune :  this  L.  Junius,  hence  called  Brutus,  had  accom^- 
panied  the  young  Tarquins  to  Delphi.  When  the  youths 
had  performed  their  commission,  they  inquired  of  the  oracle 
in  their  own  behalf,  who  was  to  rule  at  Rome  after 
their  father.  He  that  first  kisses  his  mother^  answered 
the  priestess.  The  princes  agreed  to  decide  the  matter 
by  lot,  and  to  keep  it  a  seeret  from  Sextus:  Brutus  in 
running  down  the  hill  fell,  and  his  lips  touched  the  earth, 
in  the  centre  of  which  Pytho,  its  primitive  sanctuary, 
stood. 

Other  prodigies  and  dreams  harassed  the  king.  Some 
eagles  had  built  their  nest  on  a  palm  in  his  garden  :  they 
had  flown  out  to  fetch  food;  meanwhile  vultures  came 
in  great  numbers  to  the  nest,  tossed  out  the  unfledged 
eaglets,  and  drove  away  the  old  birds  on  their  too  tardy 
return.  He  dreamt  that  two  rams  sprung  from  one  sire 
were  brought  to  him  before  the  altar;  that  he  chose  the 
finest  for  the  sacrifice;  the  other  pushed  him  down  with 
its  horns :  at  the  same  time  the  sun  changed  his  course 
and  turned  back  from  the  West  toward  the  East*.  In 
vain  was  he  warned  by  the  interpreters  of  dreams  against 
the  man  whom  he  deemed  simple  as  a  sheep  :  in  vain 
did  the  voice  of  the  oracle  concur  with  the  nightly  vision : 
fate  must  have  its  way. 

Ardea,  the  city  of  the  Rutulians,  refused  to  submit 
to  the  king,  and  was  besieged  with  a  large  force.  It  stood 
upon  an  insulated  volcanic  hill,  with  sides  cut  sharply  down : 
where  the  rock  was  low,  it  was  surmounted  by  walls  built 
of  square  blocks  of  tufo.  A  fortress  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  impregnable  even  to  the  improved  engineering 
of  those  later  times,  when  the  mechanical  arts  were  carried 
to  perfection  as  the  gifts  of  genius  and  oratory  had  been 
before;  unless  towers  could  be  built  of  the  same  highth 
with  the  rock  and   driven    close  up   to  the  foot  of  it : 

*  Attius,  quoted  by  Cicero  de  Divinat  i.  22. 
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but  in  those  days,  except  treachery  lent  its  aid,  famine 
was  the  only  means  of  reducing  a  place,  which  could 
neither  be  scaled  nor  undermined.  Hence  the  Roman 
army  lay  idle  in  its  tents  before  Ardea,  until  the  Rutu- 
lians  should  have  consumed  their  provisions. 

Here  as  the  king^s  sons  and  their  cousin  L.  Tarquinius 
were  sitting  over  their  cups,  a  dispute  arose  on  the 
virtue  of  their  wives.  This  cousin,  who  was  surnamed 
from  Collatia,  where  he  dwelt  invested  with  the  princi- 
pality ^^^,  was  the  grandson  of  Aruns,  that  elder  brother 
of  the  first  Tarquinius,  after  whose  death  Lucumo  re- 
moved to  Rome.  Nothing  was  going  on  in  the  field :  they 
mounted  horse  straightway  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise :  at  Rome  the  princesses  were  revelling  at  a  banquet, 
surrounded  by  flowers  and  wine :  from  thence  the  youths 
hastened  to  Collatia;  where  at  the  late  hour  of  the  night 
Lucretia  was  spinning  in  the  circle  of  her  handmaids. 

It  was  not  the  bloodthirstiness,  nor  the  avarice  of 
the  tyrants  of  antiquity,  that  was  the  most  dreadful 
evil  for  their  subjects :  it  was,  that  whatsoever  object 
had  aroused  their  fierce  passions,  were  it  a  wife,  a  maiden, 
or  a  boy,  death  alone  could  save  it  from  shame.  Outrages, 
such  as  Lucretia  suffered,  happened  daily ;  just  as  the 
Christians  under  the  Turkish  empire  are  exposed  to  them 
without  any  protection ;  and  always  were  so,  before  any 
one  yet  thought  on  the  possibility  of  breaking  the  accursed 
yoke:  but  the  daughter  of  Tricipitinus  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  Tarquins.  Inflamed  by  wicked 
lust,  Sextus  went  back  the  next  day  to  Collatia,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  gentile  hospitality  was  lodged  in 
his  kinsman^s  house.  '  At  the  dead  of  night  he  entered 
sword-in-hand  into  the  chamber  of  the  matron ;    and   by 

1102  Egerius,  his  father,  lived  there  as  governor:  Livy  i.  38.  That  is 
to  say,  the  poem  related  this,  to  explain  how  Collatinus  and  Lucretia 
happened  to  reside  there :  so  here  again  it  is  evident  that  the  genuine 
old  form  of  the  story  has  been  preserved  by  Livy,  not  by  those  who 
removed  their  abode  to  Rome. 
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threatening  that  he  would  lay  a  slave  with  his  throat  cut 
beside  her  body,  would  pretend  to  have  avenged  her  htls^ 
band^s  honour,  and  would  make  her  memory  for  ever  loath-^ 
some  to  the  object  of  her  love,  wrung  from  her  what  the 
fear  of  death  could  tiot  obtain^ 

Who  after  Livy  can  tell  of  Lucretia's  despair  ^^^  ? 
She  entreated  her  father  and  her  husband  to  come  t6 
her ;  for  horrible  things  had  taken  place.  Lucretius  caiil^ 
accompanied  by  P.  Valerius,  who  afterwisurd  gained  the 
name  of  Publicola;  Collatinus  with  the  outcast  Brutus^ 
They  found  the  disconsolate  wife  in  mourning  attire,  sitting 
in  a  trance  of  sorrow;  they  heard  the  tale  of  the  crime,  and 
swore  to  avenge  her ;  over  the  body  of  Lucretia  as  over 
a  victim  they  renewed  the  oath  of  their  league.  The 
moment  was  arrived  for  Brutus  to  cast  off  his  disguise,  as 
Ulysses  threw  off  the  garb  of  the  beggar.  They  bore  the 
corpse  into  the  marketplace  of  Collatia :  the  citizens  re- 
nounced Tarquinius,  and  vowed  obedience  to  the  deliverers. 
Their  young  men  attended  the  funeral  procession  to  Rome, 
Here  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  people  convoked  by 
Brutus  as  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  All  ranks  were  inflamed 
by  one  single  feeling:  with  one  voice  the  decree  of  the 
citizens  deposed  the  last  king  from  his  throne,  and  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  banishment  ujpon  him  and  his 
family.  Tullia  fled  from  the  city  unhurt:  the  people 
left  her  punishment  to  the  spirits  of  those  whom  she  had 
murdered. 

On  the  tidings  of  an  insurrection  the  king  broke  up 
with  a  few  followers  for  Rome:  but  the  city  was  shut 
against  him :  meanwhile  Brutus  marched  with  some  volun- 
teers by  a  by-way  to  the  camp.  All  bickerings  with  th^ 
patricians,  every  wrong,  all  distrust  was  forgotten ;    the 


1103  Dionysius  relates  it  with  great  discrepancies^  and  far  worse.  It 
is  more  interesting  to  compare  Ovid's  very  finely  wrought  but  heartless 
narrative  (Fast.  ii.  6a5-*-8&2.)  with  the  noble  account  iii  Livy,  which 
crowns  his  first  book,  the  masterpiece  of  his  whole  liistory. 
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centuries  of  the  army  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  curies. 
The  deposed  king,  with  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns,  took 
refuge  in  Csere,  where  Roman  exiles  were  entitled  to  settle 
as  citizens^:  Sextus  went  back  to  Gabii,  as  to  his  own 
principality :  ere  long  this  audacious  act  afforded  the 
friends  of  those  who  had  perisht  by  his  means,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  vengeance  for  their  blood. 

A  truce  was  concluded  with  Ardea,  and  the  army 
returned  to  Rome.  The  centuries  by  a  formal  decree  in 
the  field  of  Mars  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  curies  and 
of  the  army ;  banisht  Tarquinius  and  his  detested  house 
for  ever;  abolisht  for  ever  the  dignity  of  king;  and 
outlawed  every  one  who  should  dare  to  frame  a  wish  of 
ruling  as  king  at  Rome.  This  was  sworn  to  by  the 
whole  nation  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The 
laws  of  king  Servius  were  reestablisht :  bondage  for  debt 
was  again  prohibited ;  the  right  of  the  plebeians  to  as- 
i9emble  according  to  their  tribes  and  regions  was  recog- 
nized; and,  as  the  same  code  had  prescribed,  the  royal 
power  was  entrusted  to  two  men  for  the  term  of  a  year. 
The  centuries  chose  Brutus  and  CoUatinus  consuls:  the 
curies  invested  them  with  the  imperiiim. 

from  Caere,  where  the  banisht  prince  had  only  found 
a  retreat,  he  repaired  to  Tarquinii :  here  and  to  the  Veien- 
tines  he  offered  the  districts  which  Rome  had  conquered 
from  them.  Etruscan  embassadors  were  sent  to  demand 
his  restoration  from  the  Roman  senate;  or  at  least  that 
they  should  be  responsible  for  his  property,  and  that  of 
all  who  had  left  their  homes  to  follow  him :  these  were 
numerous  ^^°*,  and  the  members  of  powerful  families.  The 
curies^ — ^for  the  decision  rested  with  them;    as  what  was 


*  See  above^  pp.  318.  380. 

1104  That  they  were  so  considered  in  the  tradition,  is  evident  from' 
this  among  other  grounds,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  battles  the  Roman 
emigrants  appear  as  a  separate  body.    See  the  text  to  note  123(K 
*  Dionysius  v.  6. 
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confiscated  went  to  the  estates  of  the  burghers  ^^^ — ^resolved 
to  give  up  the  property.  This  afforded  the  embassadors 
time  to  excite  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  Vitellii,  with  their 
sister's  children,  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  Aquillii, 
who  were  akin  to  Collatinus,  were  involved  along  with 
many  others.  Many  regretted  the  loss  of  that  licence 
for  their  vices,  which  their  birth  and  connexions  giave 
them  under  the  Tarquins :  not  a  few  may  perhaps  have 
found  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians  more  grating  than  all 
the  misdeeds  of  the  tyrant.  An  honest  slave,  who  per- 
ceived that  mischief  was  brewing,  became  an  unobserved 
ear-witness  of  their  last  conference,  for  which  the  com- 
plices had  met  together  in  a  dark  chamber:  few  rooms 
in  the  Roman  houses  had  any  light  except  when  the 
door  was  open.  On  his  information  the  conspirators  were 
seized,  and  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  consuls  were 
sitting  at  justice  in  the  Comitium  amid  the  assembled 
citizens,  were  brought  before  them.  Brutus  condemned 
his  sons  to  death  in  his  capacity  of  a  father,  from  whose 
sentence  there  was  no  app^ :  the  manner  of  inflicting  it 
he  determined  according  to  his  duty  as  consul.  The  other 
criminals,  as  patricians,  had  the  right  of  appealing  to  the 
curies ;  but  such  a  sentence  from  a  father  madie  weakness 
impossible :  they  were  all  beheaded. 

The  agreement  to  give  up  the  property  was  annuUed 
by  this  attempt  to  foment  treason  :  it  became  clear  too  that 
freedom  could  not  be  securely  establisht  except  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  commonalty.  The  chattels  of  the  Tarquins 
were  abandoned  to  the  mob  to  plunder :  their  landed  estates 
and  the  royal  demesnes  were  parcelled  out  among  the  ple- 
beians ;  the- field  between  the  city  and  the  river  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  the  father  of  Rome.  Harvest-time  came 
on ;  to  take  the  sheaves  seemed  to  be  a  sin :  they  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  shallow  in 


1106  The  very  phrase  in  publicum  redigere  implies  that  it  was  confis- 
cated for  the  popiUus, 
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summer:  by  running  against  each  other  their  course  was 
checked,  and  they  accumulated  so  as  to  form  the  foundation 
of  an  island,  which  seven  generations  after  became  the  seat 
of  the  Epidaurian  god. 

The  whole  Tarquinian  house  was  banisht :  even  Col- 
latinus  had  to  lay  down  his  office  and  to  leave  Rome ;  he 
did  not  join  the  enemy,  but  died  at  Lavinium.  P.  Valerius 
was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

A  large  army  of  Veientines  and  Tarquinians  advanced 
with  the  Tarquins :  the  Romans  marched  out  to  meet  them. 
The  Etruscan  cavalry  was  headed  by  Aruns  Tarquinius, 
the  Roman  by  Brutus:  both  of  them  gallopt  on  before 
the  legions,  and  encountered :  both  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Then  the  infantry  took  up  the  battle,  and  fought  until 
night  parted  them :  both  armies  were  equally  worn  out, 
and  neither  would  own  itself  vanquisht.  About  midnight 
however  they  both  heard  the  voice  of  the  wood-genius  out  of 
the  neighbouring  forest  of  Arsia,  declaring  that  the  victory 
belonged  to  the  Romans ;  for  on  the  Etruscan  side  one 
more  had  fallen.  It  was  a  voice  of  the  kind  by  which  panic 
terrours  were  spread.  The  Etruscans  fled :  when  the  dead 
were  counted,  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  Etruscans 
were  lying  on  the  field;  the  Romans  were  fewer  by  one*. 
P.  Valerius  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph :  on  the  next 
day  he  solemnized  the  obsequies  of  Brutus.  The  matrons 
mourned  a  year  for  him  as  for  a  father :  the  republic  erected 
a  bronze  statue  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  kings  -f-. 

Valerius  was  dilatory  in  procuring  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Brutus,  and  was  moreover  building  a  stone- 
house  on  the  top  of  the  Velia,  where  Tullus  Hostilius  had 
resided — near  S.  Francesca  Romana, — and  where  from  the 
Forum  it  had  the  look  of  a  castle :  this  excited  a  suspicion 
that  he  aimed  at  usurping  kingly  power.     His  innocence 

*  Plutarch  Publicol.  c  9. 

t  Dion  Cassius  xliu.  45.  Plutarch  Brut.  c.  1. 
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kept  him  unconscious  of  this :  when  told  of  it  he  stopt 
the  building :  the  people,  ashamed  and  penitent,  granted 
him  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  up  the 
Velia,  and,  as  a  perpetual  mark  of  their  gift,  the  privilege 
of  having  his  doors  open  back  into  the  street*. 

The  object  of  Valerius  in  wishing  to  remain  alone  in 
the  consulate,  was  that  he  might  not  have  a  coUegue,  whose 
opposition  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  to  impede  him 
in  enacting  laws  for  restraining  the  consular  power  within 
fixt  bounds ;  such  as  with  regard  to  the  regal,  the  origin  of 
which  lay  beyond  the  age  of  written  ordinances,  had  only 
existed  by  custom,  and  had  often  been  transgrest.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  curies  were  the  source  of  his  power, 
and  that  the  consuls  owed  homage  to  the  majesty  of  that 
assembly,  by  lowering  the  fasces  before  it ;  for  which  act 
he  received  the  name  of  PtcbUeola,  In  like  manner  it  wajs 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  the  plebeians  to  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  their  own  order  from  sentences  of 
corporal  punishment  pronounced  by  the  consul  on  the 
strength  of  his  plenary  authority,  when  it  was  settled  that 
thenceforward  there  should  be  no  axe  in  the  bundle  of  rods 
carried  before  him  within  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Valerian 
laws  were  passed,  Publicola  transferred  the  fasces  to  Sp. 
Lucretius  as  his  senior.  Lucretius  did  not  live  to  the  end 
of  the  year :  it  was  closed  by  his  successor  M.Horatiusi  who 
at  its  expiration  was  called  a  second  time  to  the  consulate 
along  with  P.  Valerius. 

Ill  blood  was  excited  between  the  two  collegues  by 
the  desire  of  each  to  leave  an  enduring  memorial  of  his 
name.  The  Capitoline  temple,  which  was  incomplete  when 
Tarquinius  was  driven  from  the  throne,  had  been  finisht 
under  the  consuls;  and  it  had  been  decided  by  lot  that 
<M.  Horatius  should  dedicate  it.  At  the  moment  that  he 
was  grasping  the  doorpost,  and  about  to  pronounce  the 
solemn  words,  M.  Valerius,  the  consuPs  Iwother,  came  to 

•  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  10.  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24. 
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him  with  these  false  tidings  of  sorrow :  O  Marcus,  what 
^H  thou  doing  I  behold,  thy  son  lieth  dead.  A  word  of 
lamentation  would  have  broken  cff  the  ceremony :  Horatius, 
firm  as  Brutus,  made  answer:  Cast  away  the  body;  it 
doncerneth  not  me.  Thus  he  accomplisht  the  dedication ; 
and  his  name  was  read  on  the  entablature  of  the  portico 
until  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  id^s  of  September,  on  which  he  had  consecrated  it, 
formed  the  cotnmencement  of  the  era  for  keeping  account 
of  which  a  nail  was  driven  in  there  on  the  same  day  of 
evfery  year^ 

Among  the  works  of  art  with  which  the  last  king  had 
meant  to  decorate  this  temple,  was  a  four-horsed  chariot  of 
baked  clay,  destined  tobe  placed  at  top  of  the  pediment.  This 
piece,  which  was  to  be  executed  by  an  artist  at  Veii,  swelled 
out  so  prodigiously  in  the  fire,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
break  open  the  furnace  in  order  to  take  it  out.  Such  a 
marvel  would  have  been  deemed  of  unequivocal  import  even 
among  a  people  less  familiar  with  the  ways  of  destiny  than 
the  Etruscans:  accordingly  the  Veientines  refused  to  de- 
liver up  the  chariot  to  the  Romans ;  pretending  that  it  had 
not  been  made  for  the  state,  but  for  Tarquinius.  The  gods 
however  would  not  allow  Rome  to  be  robbed  of  a  work, 
which  they  had  purposed  should  be  a  token  of  her  fate. 
.  During  the  next  Circensian  games  at  Veii  the  horses  that 
had  been  victorious  darted  away  impetuously  to  Rome; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  near  the  Porta  Ratumena, 
the  name  of  which  came  from  this  Etruscan  ^^%  dashed  their 
driver  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Foreboding  that  a  like  mis- 
fortune would  turn  all  their  festivals  into  mourning,  the 
Veientines  were  fain  to  comply  with  the  Rdman  people®. 


1107  The  penultimate  is  long ;  for  it  has  the  common  termination  of 
Tuscan  gentile  names,  like  Vibenna,  Ergenna.    See  note  922. 

8  Plutarch  PublicoL  c.  13.  The  groundwork  of  the  legend  is  the 
same  in  Festus  v.  Ratumena  porta;  only  a  different  story  is  there  made 
of  it    The  Veientines  are  compelled  by  arms  to  deliver  up  the  chariot; 
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The  thought  of  being  indebted  to  the  tyrant  for  this 
temple,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  highest  gods,  and,  long 
before  the  time  when  it  surpast  that  at  Delphi  in  riches, 
the  most  splendid  ornament  of  Rome,  was  repugnant  ta 
the  feelings  of  the  later  Romans!  it  seemed  to  them  too 
as  if  those  happy  signs  of  the  future  which  manifested 
themselves  while  the  building  was  preparing,  could  only 
be  revealed,  as  if  those  prophetic  books  which  were  to 
guide  the  republic  in  times  of  great  embarrassment,  could 
only  be  vouchsafed,  to  one  who  had  found  favour  with 
the  gods.  Hence  the  laying  the  foundations  at  least 
of  the  Capitol,  together  with  the  omens  of  a  universal 
empire  and  of  its  eternity,  were  assigned  by  many,  the 
visit  of  the  Sibyl  by  some,  though  but  a  few,  to  the 
father,  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Earlier  ages  were  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking:  to  them  it  was  no  stumbling- 
block,  that  the  higher  powers  should  shew  favour  even 
to  a  reprobate,  who  was  observant  of  their  service,  until  the 
measure  of  his  guilt  was  filled ;  or  that  they  should  allow 
such  a  man  to  convey  their  blessings  to  a  people  whom  they 
loved:  was  the  people  to  suffer,  because  the  gods  them- 
selves had  not  the  power  of  commanding  Nature  to  endow 
its  rulers  with  virtue  ? 

In  all  the  accounts  however  the  building  of  the  Capitol 
is  connected  by  a  vow  with  the  Sabine  war  of  the  first  Tar- 
quinius :  but  the  older  legend  confined  itself  to  this  ^^^. 
The  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists  ^°,  Valerius  Antias, 
by  a  clumsy  transfer  from  the  tradition  about  Suessa 
Pometia,  fabricated  the  story  that  king  Priscus  obtained 
the  means  of  executing  the  substructions  from  the  spoils  of 

and  it  has  already  been  erected  when  the  horses  run  away ;  at  the  sight 
of  it  they  stand  stilL 

1109  Thus  in  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  20,  it  is  said  of  Priscus^  adem  in  Ce^ 
UMo  fcusiendam  vovisse :  and  n.  24^  of  Superbus,  votumpatris  CapitolU  tBdi- 
fioatwne  persolmt,  David  too  only  made  the  vow :  the  temple  was  built 
from  the  ground  by  Solomon. 

10  Adeo  nullus  mentiendi  modus  est,  says  Livy  of  him :  xzvi.  49. 
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the  unknown  Latin  town,  Apiolae"".  In  order  that  the 
work  might  not  continue  at  a  stand  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  that  the 
people  might  not  seem  to  have  been  opprest  under  him, 
a  further  expedient  was  devised,  perhaps  by  the  same 
writer :  Servius  was  said  to  have  carried  on  the  building 
by  employing  the  labour  of  the  allies^*. 

The  site  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  on  the  lower 
summit  of  the  Tarpeian  hill,  now  called  Monte  CaprinOf 
which  is  separated  from  the  Arof^  where  Ara  CeU}^  stands, 
by  a  hollow  at  present  almost  imperceptible^*.  There 
was  not  a  flat  surface  here  large  enough;  so  it  was 
gained,  as  on  Mount  Moria,  by  levelling  the  peaks,  and 
by  walling  in  a  certain  space,  and  then  filling  it  up : 
works  which  in  cost  of  labour  are  not  inferior  even 
to  the  building  of  the  temple.  On  this  area  a  basement 
of  considerable  highth  was  erected,  eight  hundred  feet  in 
trompass;  it  was  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  the 
length  being  not  fifteen  feet  greater  than  the  breadtll.  The 
triple  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  under- 
neath the  same  roof,  with  partywalls  to  separate  them, 
was  surrounded  by  rows  of  pillars ;  a  triple  colonnade  on 
the  south,  a  double  one  on  the  other  sides  ^^.  Beyond  a 
doubt  the  whole  temple  was  built  of  peperino:  the  pillars 
were  of  blocks,  which  can  hardly  have  been  even  masked 
with  stucco:  no  marble  can  have  shone  from  its  walls:  the 
doors  were  certainly  of  brass;  so  perhaps  was  the  roof. 
Assuredly  it  was  not  a  less  noble  building  than  the  temples 
of  Paestum ;  majestic  in  its  simple  grandeur,  the  course  of 
ages  and  the  victories  of  three  hundred  years  gradually 

iiu  Pliiiy  H.  N.  m.  9.    Strabo  v.  p.  231.  a. 
IS  Tacitus  Hist  m.  73.  Servius  Tullius  sociorum  studio. 

13  Which  name  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Arx, 

14  This  view  was  that  of  all  the  older  and  better  topographers  before 
Nardini :  to  me  it  was  first  imparted  by  Hirt.  See  his  Dissertation  on 
this  temple  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1812—1813. 

15  Dionysius  m.  69.  iv.  61. 
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arrayed  it  in  all  that  was  splendid  aad  precious:  Th^ 
artists  who  built  and  anbellisbt  the  Capitol,  were  sent  for 
out  of  Etruria^^^  :  the  severity  of  the  ancient  Italia^  prin- 
ciple, which  would  not  tolerate  any  corporeal  representations 
of  the  gods,  had  already  been  ovei^wered  by  the  influence 
of  Greece. 

The  tradition  that  the  duumvirs  who  had  the  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books  ^^  were  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquinius, 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  pontifical  or  augural  records, 
like  the  statements  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
priestly  offices  by  Numa.  When  we  look  at  it  historically, 
it  seems  that  the  original  appointment  of  a  duumvirate 
t^ken  from  among  the  patricians  must  have  been  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Vestal  priesthood  and  of  the  senate  to  the 
third  tribe:  for  unquestionably  it  is  improbable  that  after 
that  time  it  would  be  excluded  from  the  custody  of  forein 
objects  of  religious  reverence,  wherein  the  plebdans  wa*^ 
allowed  to  take  part  sooner  than  in  the  consulate  and  the 
higher  colleges  of  priests :  and  the  improbability  is  hight- 
jened  by  the  Tarquins  having  belonged  to  that  tribe.  But 
when  the  question  lies  between  the  father  and  son,  this 
objection  goes  too  far :  and  the  lessier  houses  may  possibly 
have  been  represented  by  one  of  the  duumvirs,  just  as  the 
Titles  were  by  one  of  the  two  who  held  the  other  priestly 
offices. 

That  die  Sibylline  oracles  kept  in  the  Qapitol  made 
.up  three  books,  and  consequently  that  by  the  tenour 
of  the  legend  nine  were  brought  to  the  king,  seems  to 
follow  from  the  keepers  of  them  being  charged  to  look  into 
the  Sibylline  books;  in  opposition  tp  PUny^s  statement 
that  two  of  them  were  burnt,  and  only  one  retained**. 
After  they  had  been  consumed  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  their 


1116  Livy  I.  $7. 

17  References  to  the  passives  that  speak  of  the  Bibylline  oracles  m«)r 
easily  be  fo\uid  in  Fabridus  BiU.  Grsc  ed.  Haii  i.  p.  248.  foU. 

18  H.  N.  xm.  27. 
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guardiaiiB  may  have  ventured  to  tell  what  previously  must 
not  have  crossed  their  lips:  and  so  we  may  safely  adopt 
Yarrows  account,  that  they  were  written  upon  palm-leaves ; 
and  partly  in  verses,  partly  in  symbolical  hiero^y- 
phics^^^^:  that  statement  is  the  less  suspicious,  as  this 
material  for  writing  is  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere  among 
the  ancients.  PUny  takes  for  granted  diat  they  were 
written  on  papyrus ;  because  he  thought  all.  books  were 
so  before  the  invention  of  parchment :  this  is  of  no  wei^t 
against  an  express  assertion :  and  there  is  great  plausibility 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  scholiast  who  suggests  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Cumeim  Sibyl  were  designed  by  the  learned 
poet  as  an  allusion  to  the  fonn  of  the  old  Roman  Sibylline 
books.  Their  nature  being  such,  we  catch  a  glimpse  into 
the  manner  of  consulting  them.  To  have  searched  after 
a  passage  and  applied  it  would  have  been  presump- 
tuous :  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  referred  to 
in  the  same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and 
Hafiz;  and  as  many  Christians,  however  strictly  it  ha$ 
been  forbidden,  ask  counsel  of  the  Bible,  by  opening  it,  or 
emplo}dng  a  verse-box.  The  form  of  the  Indian  palm* 
leaves  used  in  writing,  oblongs  cut  to  the  same  size,  was 
well  suited  for  their  being  shuffled  and  drawn:  thus  the 
practice  at  Prseneste  was  to  draw  a  tablet. 

The  question  however,  whether  these  oracles  contained 
presages  of  coming  events,  or  merely  directions  what  was 
to  be  done  for  conciliating  or  for  appeasing  the  gods,-^ 
directions  understood  to  he  addrest  to  the  particular  case 
which  led  to  the  inquiry ,..~^is  p^lexing,  owing  to  the 
mystery  these  books  were  involved  in  from  the  time  when 

1119  Sendus  on  ^n.  m.  444^  and  vi.  74.  In  foliis  polnue  interdum 
notis,  interdum  «cribebat  sermonibiis.  They  may  have  been  leaves  of 
the  finer  sort  of  palm  from  Afirica^  drest  for  the  pmpoae :  at  all  events 
in  case  of  need  the  dwarf  palms  which  grow  so  abundantly  in  Sicily>may 
have  been  used.  The  petalism  of  the  Syracusans  shews  that  the  prac- 
tice there  was  to  scratch  marks  on  leaves^  as  at  Athens  and  in  Egypt  to 
write  on  potsherds :  both  were  materials  that  cost  nothing. 
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Tarquinius  condemned  a  duumvir  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  a  parricide  for  blabbing*.  The  command  however  to 
send  for  Esculapius  from  Epidaurus+  can  only  have  been 
conveyed  in  an  oracle  which  spoke, of  a  pestilence,  that  is 
to  say,  foretold  it.  During  the  period  comprehended  in 
the  remaining  books  of  Livy  the  purpose  of  consulting 
these  books  was  never,  as  it  was  in  resorting  to  a  Greek 
oracle,  to  get  light  concerning  future  events ;  but  to  leam 
what  worship  was  required  by  the  gods,  when  they  had 
manifested  their  wrath  by  national  calamities  or  by  pro- 
digies. All  the  instruction  too  recorded  is  in  die  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  is  to  be  paid  to  the  deities 
already  recognized,  or  what  new  ones  are  to  be  imported 
from  abroad.  The  oracles  in  the  restored  collection  are  out 
of  the  question  here:  in  the  earlier  ages  where  we  have 
annals ^^*°  there  is  only  a  single  example  of  a  different  kind: 
under  the  year  666  mention  is  made  of  a  prohibition  by 
the  Sibyl  to  cross  the  Taurus  with  an  armed  force  ^^ 
In  fact  however  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  such  a 
secret  should  have  become  notorious.  Of  the  numerous 
Sibylline  oracles  that  circulated  among  the  Greeks,  many 
at  that  time  related  to  Rome;  the  Romans  themselves 
regarded  them  with  respect  as  akin  to  their  own:  and 
most  probably  one  of  these  had  been  heard  of  by  the 
legates  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  army  of  Cn.  Mainlius. 
It  may  notwithstanding  have  been  ancient,  supposing  that 
it  did  not  speak  of  any  particular  state,  and  was  merely 
applied  at  that  time  to  the  Romans :  possibly  the  prophet 
may  have  had   the  Lydian  king&  in  his  eye:    there  had 

*  Dionysius  iv.  63.    Valerius  Maximus  i.  1. 13. 

t  Livy  X.  47. 

1120  I  have  not  overlooked  the  passage  in  Livy  m.  10 :  hut  what 
weight  can  he  attacht  to  statements  out  of  those  times?  hesides  an  orade 
never  speaks  with  that  downright  distinctness.  The  one  which  in 
Cicero's  times  forhad  an  expedition  to  £gypt^  came  out  of  the  restored 

Bel. 

21  Livy  xxxviu.  45. 
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faowev^  been  abundance  of  generals  during  die  two  preced- 
ing centuries  who  might  have  furnished  occasion  for  such 
didsuasives.  That  the  Roman  Sibylline  oracles  came  from 
an  Ionian  source,  although  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cuma 
likewise  boasted  of  her  prophetess,  is  clearly  proved  by 
their  enjoining  the  worship  of  the  Idsean  mother^^*-;  as 
well  as  by  the  mission  to  Erythrse  for  the  sake  of  restor- 
ing the  books  after  their  destruction. 

Had  the  early  Romans  been  as  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language  as  is  usually  supposed,  their  consulting  Greek 
oracles  would  have  been  next  to  impossible;  and  yet 
nobody  has  ever  questioned  that  those  of  the  Sibyl  were 
written  in  Greek.  Nor  is  this  merely  to  be  inferred  from 
passages  that  unequivocally  imply  it :  the  statement  that 
two  Greek  interpreters  were  sent  for  in  order  to  be 
quite  sure  of  the  meaning^^,  amounts  to  an  express 
testimony.  Besides  had  not  the  oracles  been  composed  in 
Greek  hexameters,  it  would  never  have  been  believed  that 
they  might  be  replaced  by  those  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  cities.  But  the  Romans  were  far  from  being 
thus  unacquainted  with  Greek :  :  the  Greek  books  dug  up 
along  -with  those  on  the  pontifical  law  in  the  pretended 
gravQ  of  Numa  must  at  all  events  have  been  buried  there 
in  very  early  times :  in  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  envoy 
at  Tarentum  spoke  Greek,  though  but  imperfectly:  and 
were  the  fact  otherwise,  how  would  several  eminent  Romans 
have  been  able  to  write  Greek  all  at  once  in  the  age  of 
Hannibal,  before  the  period  when  Greek  literature  was ' 
introduced?  The  Greek  origin  of  the  oracles  is  likewise 
plain  from  what  they  enjoin.  They  invariably  ordained 
the  worship  of  Grecian  deities ;  and  hereby  they  must  have 
exerted  a  very  great  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  Romans, 
in  suppressing  what  it  had  derived  from  the  Sabines  and 

1123  Livy  XXIX.  10.    Varro  too  held  the  Erythrseati  Sibyl  to  be  the 
one  that  visited  Tarquinius :  Servius  on  ^n.  vi.  36. 

23  Zonaras  vn.  11.    These  are  the  two  wrvi  pubHd  attacht  to  the 
duumvirs  in  the  account  of  Dionysius :  iv.  62. 

ii 
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£truscans:  to  sacirifice  according  to  Greek  rites  was  the 
same  thing  as  sacrificing  by  the  commaiid  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles ;  and  every  keeper  of  diese  books  was.  as  such  a 
priest  of  Apollo. 

It  is  true,  if  those  books  of  fat€j  by  order  of  which 
more  than  once  in  seasons  of  perilous  warfare  two  Greeks 
and  jtwo  Gaids,  a  man  and  woman  of  each  people,  were 
buried  alive,  were  the  Sibylline  books,  as  Plutarch  con- 
ceives ^^'^,  then  what  went  by  that  name  among  the  Romans 
can  never  have  come  from  a  Greek  source.  Nor  will  I 
deny  that  Livy,  who  on  a  like  horrible  occasion  expressly 
mentions  the  libri  fatalesj  gives  that  title  in  another  place 
to  the  Sibylline  books:  indeed  he  is  warranted  in  doing 
so ;  for  they  too  were  books  of  fate.  In  fact,  along  with 
these  Greek  books,  there  were  preserved  in  the  Capitol, 
under  the  guard  of  the  same  duumvirs,  the  Etruscan  pro- 
phecies of  the  nymph  Bygoe,  and  the  homesprung  ones  of 
the  Marcii**;  those  of  Albuna  too  or  Albunea  of  Tibur^*; 
and  who  knows  how  many  others  of  the  same  sort  ?  These 
were  all  books  of  fate;  and  every  Etruscan  city  seems  to 
have  been  possest  of  such :  we  know  of  the  Veientine  ones, 
from  their  having  connected  the  destiny  of  Rome  and  Veii 
with  the  letting  off  the  Albian  lake.  Now  if  Albunea^  who 
was  accounted  among  the  Sibyls,  was  the  prophetess  who 
advised  that  fate,  if  it  had  promised  the  possession  of 
Rome  to  Gauls  or  Greeks,  should  be  tricked  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  envoys  from  Arpi  at  Brundusium  %  Plu- 
tarch's mistake  would  be  excusable. 

In  primitive  times  perhaps  every  Greek  city  had  pro- 
phecies of  the  same  kind  with  all  these,  by  a  Sibyl,  or  a 

11S4  Marcell.  c.  3. 

S5  Servius  on  JEn.  vi.  72.  Those  of  the  Marcii  had  not  been  placed 
there  when  the  battle  of  Canns  was  found  in  them :  livy  xxv.  13. 

^26  Lactantius  Dit.  Instit  i;  6. 18.  Sibytlam-  dedmam  Tibnrtem, 
nomine  Albuneam — cujus  sortes  senatus  in  Capitolitun  transtulerit: 
where  see  the  commentatois. 

37  Justin  xn.  2. 
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Bacis,  or  some  other  soothsayer ;  which  were  preserved  in 
its  acropolis,  in  the  holiest  of  its  temples :  as  was  the  case 
under  the  Pisistratids,  and  afterward  under  the  Athenian 
republic.  Here  again  we  discover  the  original  corres- 
pondence between  the  Roman  institutions  and  the  Greek ; 
which  was  hidden  from  sight,  when  each  of  the  two 
nations,  the  Greeks  however  long  before  the  Romans, 
developed  the  strong  peculiarities  of  their  national  cha- 
racter. Living  oracles  like  those  in  Greece,  where  the  deity 
answered  the  inquirer  through  the  mouth  of  an  inspired 
minister,  did  not  exist  among  any  Italian  people:  hence 
they  sent  to  Delphi.  Among  the  Apulians  on  mount 
Garganus  the  kindred  Greek  custom  prevailed  of  earning 
a  prophetic  vision  by  sleeping  in  the  temple  after  offering 
up  a  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  in  a  Greek  henyum  of  Calchas  *. 

The  Roman  oracles  were  not  accessible  to  private 
individuals:  he  who  sought  for  such  guidance  from  the 
heavenly  powers,  went  to  Praeneste  to  the  temple  of  For- 
tuna;  the  goddess  who  dispensed  every  thing  that  was 
special  and  providential,  who  diverted  the  chances  of  an 
individual's  life  from  the  course  prescribed  and  determined 
for  him  by  Fate  at  his  birth  and  by  his  own  character ; 
who  delayed  or  hastened  his  journey  along  it;  the  doom 
of  the  individual  being  a  particular  sphere  of  possibility 
ordained  by  Fate,  within  the  far  more  extensive  range 
of  possibility  marked  out  by  Nature.  The  lots  preserved 
at  Praeneste  were  sticks  or  slips  of  oak  board,  with  ancient 
characters  graven  on  them :  a  nobleman  of  that  city  was 
said  to  have  found  them  in  the  inside  of  a  rock,  in  a  spot 
where  he  had  cleft  it  open  as  he  had  been  commanded  in 
harassing  dreams.  They  were  shaken  up  together  by  a 
boy,  and  one  of  them  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  ^^**.  They  remind  us  of  the  Runic  staves 
among  the  northern  nations.  Similar  divining-lots  were  to 
be  found  in  several*^,  perhaps  in  a  great  many  places^ 

*  Strabo  vi.  p.  284*.  b.  U28  Cicero  de  D^vinat.  u.  41. 

29  The  same. 

Il2 
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those  of  Caere  are  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  prodigy 
which  befell  them,  when  they  shrunk  so  that  an  oracle 
fell  out  without  the  touch  of.  a  human  hand*.  Those  of 
Albunea  must  have  been  written  on  some  .  material  like 
that  of  the  Praenestine  ones,  since  they  were  found  in 
the  bed  of  a  river. 

The  banishment  of  the  kings  was  commemorated  every 
year  by  the  Regifugiwrn  or  the  FtLgalia  on  the  24th  of 
February.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  Dionysius 
states  ^^^  that  four  months  of  the  year  were  still  to  come : 
that  is,  he  reckoned  according  to  the  average  of  the  Athe- 
nian calendar,  the  first  month  of  which  coincided  more  or 
less  with  July ;  ,and  assumed  that  the  festival  was  a  day 
historically  ascertained.  But  its  connexion  with  the  Ter- 
minalia,  which  it  follows  immediately,  infers  that  the  day 
was  merely  chosen  with  a  symbolical  view. 


•  Livy  XXI.  62.  xxn.  1. 


1130  V.  1. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  LAST  TARQUINIUS. 


I  HAVE  related  the  tale  of  the  last  king's  glory  and  of 
his  fall  no  less  nakedly  than  it  must  have  stood  in  those 
bald  Annals,  the  scantiness  of  which  made  Cicero  think 
it  his. duty,  and  induced  Livy,  to  throw  a  rich  dress 
over  the  story  of  Rome.  That  which  is  harmonious  in  a 
national  and  poetical  historian,  would  be  out  of  tune  in 
a  woi^k  written  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  later  by 
a  foreiner  and  a  critic.  His  task  is  to  restore  the  ancient 
tradition,  to  fill  it  up  by  reuniting  such  scattered  features 
as  still  remain,  but  have  been  left  out  in  that  classical 
narrative  which  has  become  the  current  one,  and  to  free  it 
from  the  refinements  with  which  learning  has  disfigured  it : 
that  distinct  and  lively  view,  which  his  representation  also 
should  aim  to  give,  should  be  nothing  more  than  the  clear 
and  vivid  perception  of  the  outlines  of  the  old  lost  poem. 
Had  a  perfectly  simple  narrative  by  Fabius  or  Cato  been 
preserved,  I  would  merely  have  translated  it,  have  annext 
Xhe  remnants  of  other  accounts,  and  then  added  a  commen- 
tary, such  as  I  now  have  to  write  on  my  own  text. 

Certain  as  it  is  that  Rome  possest  Sibylline  books,  and 
yet  none  can  tell  who  wrote  them,  or  say  more  than  that 
the  Sibyl  is  a  poetical  creation;  it  is  no  less  indubitable 
that  Tarquinius  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  last  king  of  Rome : 
and  no  criticism  is  able  to  pierce  further,  or  to  sever  what 
is  historical  from  the  poem :  all  it  can  do  is  to  shew  what 
is  the  state  of  the  ease. 
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It  is  true,  the  most  glaring  among  the  chronological 
impossibilities  vanish  in  some  measure,  when  we  look  at 
this  story  independently  of  the  dates  fixt  by  the  pontiffs 
for  Priscus  and  Servius.  If  however  it  be  then  no  longer 
inconceivable  that  Brutus  should  have  been  a  grandson 
of  the  former,  still  all  else  that  is  told  of  him  continues 
nevertheless  to  be  a  string  of  absurdities.  That  the 
second  Tarquinius  should  have  reigned  for  more  than  the 
five  and  twenty  years  assigned  to  him,  can  neither  be 
assumed  by  those  who  maintain  that  this  narrative  is 
substantially  historical ;  nor  will  a  candid  inquirer  deem 
it  credible.  But  how  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled,  that 
Brutus  should  be  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  father  of  young  men  who  join 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiles  ?  When  Dionysius  states 
that  they  were  scarce  grown  out  of  boyhood,  he  introduces 
a  fiction  of  his  own,  but  to  no  purpose.  Besides  how 
could  a  person  who  was  thought  to  be  a  natural,  be  the 
king's  lieutenant,  with  the  obligation  of  performing  priestly 
ceremonies,  and  the  power  of  convoking  the  citizens  ?  and 
can  we  suppose  that  while  he  was  invested  with  such  an 
oflice,  he  had  not  even  the  management  of  his  own  for- 
tune ? 

In  contradiction  to  the  two  historians,  who  represent 
the  subjugation  of  Latium  as  effected  by  persuasion,  Cicero 
says  that  it  was  subdued  by  arms^^^^.  Nor  is  the  discre- 
pancy less,  where  the  Veientines  are  the  only  Eti*uscan 
people  named  by  him  as  having  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  banisht  family  by  military  force  ^* :  so  that  the  intro^ 
duction  of  the  Tarquinians  into  the  tale  of  this  war  is 
a  forgery;  which  was  devised,  because  of  course  there 
could  be  no  place  where  the  exiles  would  rather  have 
sought  for  aid,  or  more  readily  have  found  it,  than  in 
their  pretended  home. 

1131  De  Re  p.  ii.  24.  Omne  Latium  beUo  devidt. 
32  Tusc.  Quest,  m.  12(27).    See  note  1202. 
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Their  migration  to  Caere,  totally  unconnected  as  it  is 
with  the  subsequent  Etruscan  wars,  is  derived  frmn  the 
pontifical  lawbooks;  where  it  was  brought  forward  as 
the  origin  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  community  of 
franchise  to  go  and  settle  there  as  a  citizen. 

The  story  of  Sextus  and  the  people  of  Gabii  is 
patched  up  from  two  well-known  ones  in  Herodotus*, 
without  any  novel  invention.  Besides  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  Gabii  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boman  king  by  treachery:  had  such  been  the  case,  no 
one — I  will  not  say  no  tyrant,  but  no  soverain  in  an- 
tiquity— would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
Gabines,  and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement  by  the 
scourge  of  war;  as  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  done  by 
Dionysius  himself  ^^^'.  In  fact  the  record  of  this  favour 
accorded  to  them  was  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Gabii, 
which  in  his  days  was  still  to  be  read  in  the  temple  of 
Dius  Fidius:  it  was  painted  on  a  shield  cased  with  the 
skin  of  the  bull  slain  at  the  ratification  of  the  league'^. 
The  very  existence  of  a  treaty,  though  reconcilable  with 
the  case  of  a  surrender,  puts  the  forcible  occupation  out 
of  the  question. 

The  spoils  with  the  produce  of  which  Tarquinius 
undertook  the  building  of  the  Capitol,  the  tithe  of  what 
was  taken  at  Fometia,  were  estimated  by  Fabius  at  forty 
talents^.    Others,  Fiso  for  instance,  have  stated  the  whole, 

*  m.  154*.  V.  92.  1133  iv.  58.  34  Dionysius  iv.  58. 

3s  It  is  owing  to  one  of  the  many  corruptions  in  our  received  editions, 
ihat  we  now  find  quadringenta  instead  of  quadraginta  in  Livy  i.  SS,  65, 
against  tiie  manuscripts.  Though,  when  he  wrote,  it  may  no  longer 
have  been  generally  known,  that  the  Italian  talent  weighed  a  hundred 
pounds,  so  that  400  talents  were  equal  to  40000  pounds ;  still  he  could 
never  have  perceived  such  an  enormous  difference  between  those  two 
sums  as  his  expressions  imply.  Pometinee  manubis  vix  in  fimdamenta 
suppeditavere.  Eo  magis  Fabio— ^ediderim— ^uam  Pisoni,  qui  xl 
mUlia  pondo  argenti  seposita  in  .earn  rem  scribit:  sunmuufn  pecunie 
neque  ex  unius  tum  urbis  preda  sperandam,  et  n^lli^8,  ne  horum 
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of  which  that  sum  was  the  tithe^— -four  hundred  talents, 
or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  silver — to  have  been  only  the 
tenth  part;  so  that  the  remaining  nine  must  have  been 
given  up  to  the  soldiers,  every  one  of  them  receiving  five 
pounds  of  silver,  or  five  thousand  ases.  Nay,  once  on  the 
wing  they  do  not  stop  here;  these  4000  talents,  near 
a  million  sterling,  were  nothing  more  than-  the  gold  and 
silver  found  in  Fometia :  all  the  rest  of  the  property 
was  abandoned  to  plunder  ^^^^.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  very  author  who  banisht  all  marvels  out  of  his  history, 
took  no  ofiense  at  this  enormous  absurdity.  But  even  the 
number  given  by  Fabius,  out  of  which  this  fiction  was 
spun,  betrays  its  fictitious  origin :  for,  assuming  that  the 
booty,  after  the  principle  of  the  ancient  confederacies,  was 
divided  between  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  the 
tithe  on  the  whole,  if  the  Roman  share  was  forty  talents, 
amounted  to  thrice  as  much,  that  is,  to  twelve  times  ten 
talents :  where  accordingly  we  find  the  very  same  numbers 
on  which  these  meagre  fictions  are  perpetually  ringing  the 
changes'^.  Nay,  Fometia  cannot  possibly  have  been  de- 
stroyed under  Tarquinius;  for  a  few  years  after,  in  the 
first  age  of  the  consulate,  it  is  besieged  and  taken  * :  and 
it3  greatness  no  doubt  is  entirely  fabulous.     It  may  be  true 

quidem  magnificentis  operum^  fundamenta  non  exsuperaturam.  Livy 
eannot  have  been  thinking  of  smaller  talents  than  the  Attic ;  and  between 
these  and  the  Italian  the  difference  was  only  that  between  2400000  and 
4000000  drachms. 

1196  Dionysius  iv.  ^0^  compared  with  Livy  i.  55.  This  on  a  calcula* 
tion  gives  us  an  army  of  72000  men ;  and  the  share  of  every  soldier^ 
merely  in  hard  cash,  is  equivalent  to  50  beeves.    See  p.  453. 

37  With  such  barrenness  of  invention  did  those  annalists,  to  whom 
Dionysius  looked  for  more  copious  details,  go  to  work,  perpetually  re* 
peating  themselves,  and  transferring  inddents  from  one  story  to  another, 
that  the  spoils  won  from  the  Latins,  not  in  aUianoe  with  diem,  at  the 
battle  of  R^illus,  out  of  which  spoils  games  were  celebrated,  were  set 
down  at  40  talents.  :  Dionysius  vi.  17. 

•  Livy  n.  17.  -  * 
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that  the  Pomptine  marshes  derive  their  name  from  Po- 
metia,  and  that  a  city  so  called  once  stbod  on  the  hills 
at  the  edge  of  them  :  it  certainly  did  not  stand  within 
them, — ^where  it  has  only  been  placed,-  because  no  trace 
of  it  was  to  be  found,  and  it  might  there  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  dreary  swamp — ^for  the  air  must 
always  have  been  pestilential.  If  this  morass  was  ever 
cultivated  more  widely  than  at  present,  it  can  only  have 
been  as  the  result  of  successful  drainage;  and  after  all 
the  extent  can  never  have  been  considerable :  for  it  is  not 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  inundated ;  the  correct  view 
is,  that  there  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea  here  stretching 
in  behind  sand-hills,  and  that  it  has  gradually  been  con- 
verted into  a  swamp:  during  which  process  however  many 
thousand  years  more  have  past  away,  than  was  supposed 
by  those  who  imagined  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  times  of  the  Odyssee.  I  shall  hereafter  give  my 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  there  was  no  Suessa  called 
Pometia,  and  that  the  only  town  of  that  name  was  Suessa 
Aurunca*. . 

Thus  in  the  story  of  this  king  again  both  the  outline 
and  details  vanish  before  us  when  we  put  them  to  the  test. 
Even  his  abolishing  the  institutions  of  Servius  cannot  be 
admitted  without  limitation :  for  the  array  of  the  army  in 
maniples  implies  the  existence  of  centuries  and  a  census ; 
and  so  do  the  comitia  held  immediately  after  his  fall. 

As  to  the  particular  acts  of  tyranny  told  of  Tar- 
quinius,  they  are  the  more  suspicious,  because,  when  a 
man  is  fallen,  vulgar  party-spirit  esteems  it  allowable,  and 
sometimes  even  a  point  of  duty,  to  indulge  in  the  utmost 
exaggeration  of  his  guilt,  nay  often  in  calumnious  inven- 
tions. There  is  the  air  of  such  an  invention  in  the  story 
that  he  introduced  human  sacrifices ^ ^^^ :  and,  as  even  slander 
must  have  a  national  character,   one  Asiatic  writer  says^ 

*  See  Vol.  u,  note  186.  n38  Macrobius  Saturn*  i.  7. 
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that  he  invented  instruments  of  torture  ^^^^;  another,  that 
he  castrated  boys  and  defloured  brides  ^^. 

That  Brutus  procured  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins 
in  his  capacity  of  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  was  demonstrated 
by  the  lex  tiibunida^^.  From  this  source  came  the 
information  that  he  held  that  office :  the  lay  which  spake 
of  his  feigned  idiocy,  cannot  have  known  any  thing  about 
it,  and  was  incompatible  with  it:  the  annalists  com* 
bined  the  two  stories.  That  poetical  tale  was  perhaps 
occasioned  by  his  surname;  which  yet  may  have  had  a 
very  different  meaning  from  the  one  there  affixt  to  it. 
I  have  before  observed  that  Brutus  in  Oscan  meant  a  run- 
away slave**:  now  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand,  that 
the  partisans  of  the  Tarquins  may  have  applied  such  a 
term  to  him,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  he  and  the 
Romans  might  not  be  sorry  to  let  the  nickname  pass 
into  vpgue. 

The  coming  of  Sp.  Lucretius  with  P.  Valerius,  of 
Collatinu$,  with  Brutus,  to  the  house  that  had  been  dese- 
crated, and  their  joining  in  vowing  the  baqishment  of 
the  t)rrants,  has  quite  the  look  of  a  historical  fact:  and 
yet  this  "oath  of  the  four  Romans ''*  is  only  symbolical 
of  the  union  between  the  three  patrician  tribes  and  the 
plebs:  although  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  deny 
that  these  very  four  men  may  have  represented  their  or- 
ders, each  the  onp  he  belonged  to,  or  that  perhaps  until 
the  consulship  was  establisht  they  governed  the  republic. 
Valerius  stood  for  the  Sabines.  That  Lucretius  belonged 
to  the  Ramnes  would  be  clear  even  from  the  legal  tra- 
dition that  the  lictors  went  from  Valerius  to  him  owing 

1139  Eusebius  Chron.  N.  1469.  'Efei/pe  Bec/iia,  fidcnya^y  (v\a, 
etpKTOti,  fpvXaKa^y  Kkoiow,  ire^a^,  d\v(TieK,  i^opia^,  fiiraWaf  Kai 
€iTi  aWo  KOKov.     So  also  Isidor.  Origin.  1.  v.  c.  27. 

40  Theopbilus  ad  Autolyc.  in.  26. 

41  Pomponius  1.  2.  D.  de  origine  juris.    See  note  1164. 
48  See  above  pp.  62.  96. 

*  It  reminds  us  of  the  oath  of  the  three  Swiss  on  the  Riitli. 
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to  his  superior  rank^^*^.  But  it  follows  still  more  deci- 
dedly from  his  office  as  governor  of  the  city,  which  was 
attached  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  senator,  that  is,  of  the 
first  among  the  ten  first  of  the  Ramnes^^:  hence  Lucres 
tius .  was  interrex.  CoUatinuSj  as  a  Tarquin,  was  oHe  of 
the  Luceres*^;  and  Brutus  a  plebeian  *^ 

1143  We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by  Cicero's  saying  of  them 
(de  re  p.  n.  31),  suos  ad  eum  qtwderat  major  natu  lictores  transire  jussit 
(Valerius).  The  story  refers  to  the  precedence  of  the  consul  major,  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  which  phrase  even  L.  Cesar  felt  uncertain :  see 
Festus  V.  majorem  consulem.  The  epithets  of  the  patres,  majores  and 
mmores,  were  perpetually,  though  in  a  variety  of  ways,  perplexing  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age,  whose  errours  were  repeated  by  Dionysius  and 
Livy.  The  Ramnes  were  just  as  much  majores  in  comparison  with  the 
Tities,  as  both  of  them  were  in  comparison  with  the  third  tribe.  Diony- 
sius n.  47.  (where  instead  of  vewrepov^  ov9  iKoXeaav  iraTptKiow  we 
ought  to  write  oVc  vetoT.  ck.  warp.^,  and  57.  *0«  iJiiv  €k  t£v  dp'^ai(e¥ 
povXevTmv  uovro—^i  K  €«c  tuv  varcpov  iireiaaj^devrwv  (the  Tities), 
Jvc  v&urepov^  eWXovy.  Moreover  I  suspect  that  the  Roman  youths 
are  wronged  when  the  conspiracy  of  the  Vitellii  and  Aquillii  is  ascribed 
to  the  facility  with  which  their  age  may  be  seduced.  The  eponym 
of  the  former  was  no  other  than  Italus  himself  (see  above  p*  14) ;  and  in 
the  house  of  the  Aquillii  we  find  the  surname  Tuscus:  hence  they 
were  both  Tyrrhenians,  and  so  probably  Luceres:  and  the  minores, 
whose  irritation  against  the  Tarquins  was  only  transitory,  and  among 
whom  their  embassadors  would  naturally  look  for  conspirators,  seem  to 
have  been  mistaken  iotjuvenes. 

44  This  I  shall  shew  in  the  next  volume  in  the  section  on  that  office. 

45  See  above  p.  372. 

46  On  this  point  see  the  next  section.  The  forms  of  the  constitution 
are  so  completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest  of  the  poetical  story,  that 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the  senate  at  the  revolution:  yet  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  curies  to  pass  any  decree  without  a  previous  reso- 
lution of  the  senate ;  and  the  mention  of  Sp.  Lucretius,  as  holding  the 
double  office  (see  VoL  n.  note  236),  shews  manifestly  that  in  the  law- 
books all  the  fiarticulars  were  fully  reported.  As  first  senator  he  was 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  brought  forward  the  measure  before  the  senate; 
not  before  the  curies;  that  was  the  business  of  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres: 
as  interrex  he  merely  presided  in  putting  to  the  vote  the  election  of 
the  candidates  proposed  by  the  senate.  Even  on  this  point  however 
a  trace  of  the  correct  account  may  be  discovered,  strangely  enough,  in 
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The  story  of  Lucretia's  misfortune  and  of  the  con- 
sequent expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  inseparably  conniected 
with  the  camp  before  Ardea.  Now  since  we  find  the 
Romans  in  the  treaty  of  the  first  consuls  with  Carthage 
stipulating  as  protectors  for  the  people  of  Ardea  as  for 
a  subject  Latin  city*^*^,  the  statement  that  at  the  moment 
of  the  revolution  a  fifteen-years  truce  was  concluded  with 
them,  cannot  be  maintained:  nor  can  the  war  itself  be 
saved  from  falling  along  with  it ;  except  by  such  arbitrary 
proceedings^  as  the  very  persons  who  assert  the  historical 
character  of  these  legends,  scruple  not  to  allow  themselves; 
namely,  by  assuming  that  the  truce  indeed  is  a  misre- 
presentation, but  that  Rome  may  have  reduced  Ardea  to 
subjection  in  the  interval. 

Now  as  in  this  narrative  we  find  marks  of  invention 
and  alteration  throughout,  I  will  not  leave  the  perplexing 
part  of  what  is  related  of  Collatinus  standing  in  its  enig- 
matical form,  but  will  hazard  an  explanation  of  it.  It 
is  revolting  beyond  belief,  that  the  death  of  Lucretia 
should  not,  at  least  as  a  pledge,  have  redeemed  her  hus- 
band, and  her  children,  if  she  left  any,  from  banishment: 
and  the  commonplaces  about  the  unjust  jealousy  of  re- 
publics, which  were  used  to  get  over  this  difficulty  some 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago*,  would  nowise  lessen  the 
people's  guilt.  But  what  if  the  marriage  of  Collatinus 
with  the  daughter  of  Tricipithius  was  merely  a  fiction, 
to  account  for,  or  to  excuse  the  appointing  a  Tarquinius 
to  the  consulate.'^ 


Dionysiud^  where  Brutus  tells  the  citisens  they  had  to  hear  and  to 
decide  on  the  measures  decreed  by  the  senate:  id»  to  ^o^avra  Ttp 
iTvvehpia  /jLadovrev  ciriKvptotrtiTe  to  Zo-^^devl  iv.  84.  These  measures 
are  no  other  than  those  which  according  to  his  account  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  four  men  in  the  house  of  Collatinus.  , 

1147  Kap^ijZopioi  fjiij  dhiKetTtatrav  ^rjiJiov  *ApheaTuv — firih    ak\o¥ 
furi^eva  Aarivutf  oaoi  av  virtjKooi.    Polybius  ni.  22* 

•  Cicero  de  Offic.  jn.  10.  de  Re  p.  n.  30,  31.    Livy  n.  2. 
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At  Athens  the  first  step  was  to  withdraw  the  splendour 
of  kingly  soverainty  along  with  its  title  from  the  Codrids: 
next  their  diminished  power  was  limited  to  a  term  of  ten 
years ;  before  the  archonship  was  made  annual  and  thrown 
open  to  other  houses;  then  to  the  rich  among  the  eupatrids; 
and  finally  to  every  full  citizen,  being  now  no  longer  any- 
thing but  a  brilliant  phantom.  In  like  manner  the  supreme 
power,  or  some  memorial  of  it,  descended  in  other  Greek 
states  from  the  king  upon  prytanes  of  the  house  he  had 
belonged  to.  It  might  seem  as  if  in  an  elective  monarchy, 
like  Rome,  there  would  be  no  overruling  necessity  for  so 
gradual  a  transition :  and  yet  such  a  necessity  would  be  felt, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  Tarquins  was  in  fact 
already  looked  upon  as  hereditary,  and  that  the  lesser 
houses  by  their  means  had  acquired  such  a  preponderance 
as  may  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  induced  the  major 
houses  to  unite  with  the  commonalty.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  even  extremely  probable  that  a  conciliatory  compromise 
would  be  made  with  the  Tarquinian  house,  allowing  that  one 
of  them  elected  by  the  people  should  partake  in  the  supreme 
power ;  more  especially  in  a  state  where  the  advance  of  the 
constitution  was  more  gradual  than  in  any  other.  This  is 
the  more  credible,  as  a  like  privilege  seems  to  have  been 
afterward  granted  to  the  Valerii  and  the  Fabii.  In  this 
way  Collatinus  may  have  obtained  the  consulship:  but 
the  change  going  on  in  the  state  would  not  halt  long  at 
this  first  step :  the  Tarquinii  furnished  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion, and  the  whole  house  was  banished  ^^^^:  a  record  which 


1148  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  25.  Ci vitas  exiilem  et  r^em  ipsum^  et 
liberos  ejus,  et  gentem  Tarquimprum  esse  jussit. — 31.  Nostri  majores 
CoUatinum  innocentem  suBpicione  cognationis  expulenint,  et  reMquos 
Tarqumios  offensione  nominis:  which  passage  also  draws  a  very  dear 
line  of  distinction  between  the  kinsmen  and  those  members  of  the  house 
who  were  not  connected  by  blood.  Livy  n.  3.  Ut  omnes  Tarquinue 
gmUg  ezules  essent.  He  separates  this  from  the  decree^  exules  esse 
L.  Tarquinium  cum  conjuge  ac  libem.  i.  59     Varro  Antiquit.  xx.  p.  209, 
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is  the  more  instructive,  as  it  represents  them  under  an  en- 
tirely different  a^ct  from  that  of  a  single  family,  the 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  Damaratus. 

in  Nonius  m*  v.  Reditus:  Omnes  Ihrquinioa  ejeceront,  ne  quam  reditio- 
nis  per  gentUiUUem  spem  haberent:  that  thie  royal  family  might  not 
cl)erish  any  hope  of  being  restored  by  the  other  members  of  their  gens. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
AND    THE    TREATY    WITH    CARTHAGE. 


The  Tarquinii,  from  what  has  been  said,  may  have 
rejoiced,  even  more  so  than  any  other  citizens,  at  a  change, 
by  which  the  power,  until  then  enjoyed  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, was  placed  annually  within  the  reach  of  every 
noble  member  of  their  house,  and  was  secured  to  them, 
without  being  stript  of  anything  but  its  priestly  dignity. 
For  the  kingly  power  was  transferred,  with  ho  abridge- 
ment but  this,  to  the  annual  magistrates,  who  in  those 
times  stiir  retained  the  name  of  praetors.  Hence  that  ac- 
'  curate  writer,  Dion  Cassius,  deviating  from  all  others, 
does  not  use  the  name  of  consuls  until  after  the  decem- 
virate;  when,  as  he  conceived,  the  title  was  changed  ^^^. 
I  shall  allow  myself  however  to  follow  Livy  and  Dionysius 
in  giving  this  glorious  name  to  the  immediate  followers  of 
the  kings.  For  which  reason  I  will  here  introduce  the 
remark,  that  this  title  is  neither  to  be  derived  from  con- 
syiting  the  senate,  nor  from  giving  counsel^:  for,  especially 

1149  Zansraa  vn.  19.  Livy  too  at  the  same  period  of  his  history 
(m.  5S)  mentions  that  prator  had  been  the  earlier  name.  Zonaras  is  so 
punctual  a  copier  that  up  to  this  time  he  always  uses  a-rparriyo^, 

60  The  former  explanation  was  preferred  by  Varro :  the  latter  by 
Dionysius  (iv.  76) ;  and  was  given  by  L.  Attius  (Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 
p.  S4.)  in  his  Brutus.  This  play  was  a  prmtextata,  the  noblest  among 
the  tiiree  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  drama;  all  which  assuredly^  and 
not  merely  the  Ateilana,  might  be  represented  by  wellborn  Romans 
without  risking  their  franchise.    The  praetextata  merely  bore  resemblance 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  commanding  was  far  more 
than  either  the  one  or  the  other  the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  the  consulate.  Without  doubt  the  name  means  nothing 
more  than  simply  collegues:  the  syllable  sul  is  found  in 
pnesul  and  ewsul^  where  it  signifies  one  who  is:  thus 
consulea  is  tantamount  to  consentes^  the  name  given  to 
Jupiter's  council  of  gods. 

It  assuredly  was  merely  from  representations  of  the 
legitimate  procedure  in  consular  elections  drest  up  in  a 
historical  form,  that  the  historians  took  their  positive 
statement  as  to  the  first  consuls  being  elected  by  the  cen- 
turies ^^^^.  This  certainly  is  not  historical  evidence:  yet 
although  the  election  afterward  rested  with  the  curies, 
we  can  discoyer  how  it  was  usurpt ;  and  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  at  the  very  first,  when  the  plebs  was  treated 
with  indulgence,  the  laws  of  Servius  should  have  been 
violated.  Only  by  a  union  with  the  commonalty  could 
the  older  tribes  drive  the  third  back  within  bounds; 
and  hence  they  allowed  those  laws  to  be  executed  so  com- 
pletely that  the  plebeian  L.  Brutus  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  consuls. 

to  a  tragedy:  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings  and  generals  (Dio' 
niedes  ni.  p.  487.  Putsch.) ;  and  hence  it  is  evident^  that  at  least  it  wanted 
the  unity  of  time  of  the  Greek  tragedy;  that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shak- 
speare's.  I  have  referred  above  (p.  484)  to  a  dialogue  between  the  king 
and  his  dream-interpreters  in  the  Brutus,  which  must  have  taken-  place 
before  Ardea :  the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  which  must 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  speech,  qui  recte  consvlat  consul  siet,  oc- 
curred at  Rome :  so  that  the  imity  of  place  was  just  as  little  observed. 
The  Destruction  of  Miletus  by  Phrynichus  and  the  Persians  of  ^schylus 
were  plays  that  drew  forth  all  the  manly  feelings  of  bleeding  or  exulting 
heartSy  and  not. tragedies:  for  these  the  Greeks,  before  the  Alexandiitfi 
age,  took  their  plots  solely  out  of  mythical  story.  It  was  essential  that 
their  contents .  should  be  known  beforehand;  whereas  the  stories  of 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  were  unknown  to  the  spectators:  at  present  parts 
of  them  might  be  moulded  into  tragedies  like  the  Greek ;  that  is,  if  a 
Sophocles  were  to  rise  up. 

1151  Comitiis  centuriatis,  says  Livy :  Karqt  Xoj^oiif  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  Dionysius. 
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For  I  confidently  regard  Brutus  as  belonging  to  the 
plebs,  which  he  represented  among  the  four  men.  The 
Junian  house  looked  upon  him  with  pride  as  the  founder 
of  its  nobility  ^^^*:  and  that  they,  especially  the  Bruti,  were 
plebeians  after  the  time  of  the  Licinian  law,  is  unquestion- 
able: it  is  proved  by  their  being  tribunes^  of  the  people 
down  to  the  end  of  the  republic^^;  and  in"  the  fifth  century 
more. than  one  Junius  Brutus  appears,  in  the  consular  Fasti 
as  the  plebeian  coUegue.  Now  it  is  true  that  in. many  cases 
plebeian  families  were  in  later  ages  the  only  surviving  de- 
scendants of  patrician  houses ;  and  it  is  possible,  although 
an  instance  in  point  will  hardly  be  found,  that  such  a 
family  may  have  retained  the  peculiar  surname  of  the 
patricians  to  whom  they  were  allied:  but  is  it  not  exceed- 
ingly strange^  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
a  house  and  a  family,  that  before  the  Licinian  law  not  a 
single  Junius  occurs  in  the  Fasti?  even  admitting  that 
the  immediate  posterity  of  Brutus  were  extipct.  .The  L. 
Junius  Brutus  too,  who  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  sixteen 

1152  Cicero  Brut.  14  (53.)  Philip,  i.  6.  (13).  It  can  only  have  been 
in  consequence  of  their  deducing  their  race  like  the  Sergii  and  Cluentii 
from  one  of  the  companions  of  ^Eneas^  that  Dionysius  (iv.  68)  attributed 
that  descent  to  the  founder  of  the  republic.  When  the  eponyms  of  the 
houses  were  once  supposed  to  have  been  their  progenitors^  sueh  a  genealogy 
was  at  all  events  just  as  well  suited  to  a  plebeian  house,  that  came  from 
some  Alban  or  Latin  town,  as  to  one  of  the  Ramnes. 

53  Dionysius,  v.  18,  uses  this  very  argument  to  shew  that  the  later 
Junii  Bruti  were  totally  unconnected  with  the  founder  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  may  have  been  sincere  in  this  belief,  and  so  may  Dion, 
XiAV,  12:  but  the  former  cannot  possibly  be  so  in  the  odious  picture, 
which,  when  relating  the  secession  of  the  commonalty,  he  tries  to  give 
of  the  plebeian  orator,  L.  Brutus,  (supposing  liim  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
M.  Brutus),  as  of  a  mischievous  incendiary ;  although  all  the  demands 
ascribed  to  him  are  perfectly  reasonable  and  judicious.  The  opinions 
profest  after  the  battle!  of  Philippi  are  worth  still  less  than  those,  slight 
as  their  grounds  may  also  be,  which  were  held  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
If  Posidonius  fancied  he  discerned  a  likeness  to  the  features  of  the  ancient 
statue  (Plutarch  Brut,  i.),  this  only  proves  that  he  looked  with  eyes 
of  fondness. 

Kk 
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years  after  the  first  consulate  as  one  of  the  two  first  tri* 
bunes  of  the  people,  afterward  as  sedile,  and  of  whom  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us^^**,  but  of  whom  Livy  knows 
nothing,  was  probably  not  a  totally  fictitious  person,  but  one 
transferred  by  some  plebeian  annalist  to  that  age  from  one 
somewhat  later,  for  the  sake  of  ascribing  the  establishment 
of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  to  a  kinsman  of  the  founder 
of  the  commonwealth.  I  have  already  remarked  that,  un- 
less the  consulate  was  shared  between  the  two  orders,  all 
the  liberties  of  the  plebeians  were  left  without  a  safe- 
guard: and  as  the  Licinian  agrarian  law  in  fact  only 
revived  that  of  Cassius,  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
force  during  the  foregoing  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
and  which  itself  had  only  given  effect  to  an  ordinance 
of  Servius ;  in  the  same  way  the  Licinian  law  on  the  con- 
sulate seems  only  to  have  given  a  tardy  eflect  to  a  very 
ancient  principle  of  the  constitution.  The  legend  indeed 
calls  L.  Brutus  the  son  of  Tarquinia;  but  this  no  way 
tells  against  his  being  a  plebeian;  for  it  belongs  to  the 
fable  of  his  assumed  idiocy:  and  even  if  we  adopt  that 
account,  yet  marriages  of  disparagement  were  never  for- 
bidden, and  were  even  frequent.  Though  in  fine  it  s^ems 
difficult,  as  I  admit,  to  reconcile  his  being  tribune  of 
the  Celeres  with  his  being  a  plebeian,  yet  the  usurper 
might  assume  the  disposal  of  a  place*  which  legally  ought 
to  have  been  conferred  by  election:  this  was  done  by  the 
Greek  tyrants  whenever  they  pleased.  It  is  clear  that 
in  such  a  state  of  things  the  rights  of  the  orders  would 
not  be  regarded :  Tarquinius  having  availed  himself  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  patricians  would  now  have  to  watch  them  : 
Brutus  too  may  have  deceived  the  tyrant  by  pretended 
devotedness,.  in  order  to  destroy  him**.     Moreover  it  is  ta 

UM  Throughout  the  history  of  the  secession  in  the  sixth  hook,  and 
•in  the  seventh  in  the  account  of  the  law  hy  which  the  trihunes  secured 
themsdves  from  interruption  when  addressing  the  people. 

55  I  will  not  lay  any  stress  on  th6  passage  wh&^e  Dixmysius  expresdy 
says  (iv.  71)  that  the  king  hestowed  the  office  en  Brutus  with  a  view  of 
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the  point  to  remark  that  thb  office  of  the  mtzgister  equitum 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that  tri- 
bunate, and  yet  a  plebeian  could  hold  it  at  the  time 
when  the  consulship  was  still  closed  againgt  his  fellows*. 
As  soon  as  the  patrician  tribes  were  united  among  them^ 
selves,  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  might  easily  be  with- 
drawn from  the  commonalty,  by  a  little  boldness,  and  the 
crafty  pretence  of  giving  them  a  compensation  by  other 
freer  privileges. 

The  elective  kings  of  Rmne  enjoyed  the  same  honours 
as  the  hereditary  kings  sprung  from  heroig  houses:  but 
the  custom  for  a  whole  people  to  mourn  for  i&uch  on 
their  decease  was  not  peculiar  to  Lacedemon ;  and  in  this 
way  no  doubt  those  of  Rome  too  were  mourned  for.  I 
conceive  that  the  testimonies  of  sorrow  which  the  matrons 
were  said  in  the  ceremonial  books  to  have  given  for  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Valerius,  must  have  been  acts  of 
homage  which,  so  long  as  the  consul  was  held  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  the  king, 
were  paid  to  every  one  who  died  during  his  year  of  office. 

But  however  near  the  majesty  of  the  consuls  may  have 
approacht  to  that  of  the  kings,  the  patrician  class  at  least 
was  far  better  secured  against  a  consul  abusing  his  power : 
first  by  the  interposition  of  his  collegue,  and  next  by  the 
annual  duration  of  his  authority.  To  bring  a  complaint 
against  the  kings  was  impossible^  as  it  continued  to  be 
against  every  one  while  in  office:  a  consul,  if  not  re- 
elected, sank  to  the  level  of  a  private  citizen ;  and  then 
the  quaestors  might  impeach  him. 

These  public  accusers,  and  not  the  keepers  of  the 
public  purse,  must  have  been  the  quaestors  spoken  of  in 
the    curiate  law   by   which   Brutus   had   it   enacted  that 

undermining  its  authority :  although  this  doubtless  was  also  the  case  if 
we  suppose  that  an  alien  to  the  order  was  invested  with  it 

*  See  note  12S9.  Pomponius  Dig.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  n.  1.  Dictatoribus 
Magistri  Equitum  injungebantur :  sic  quomodo  Regibus  Tribuni  Celie- 
rum. 

KK  2 
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their  ofBct^  should  continue  on  the  same  footing  as  un- 
der  the  kings:  it  assuredly  was  only  by  inference  that 
Tacitus,  who  seems  to  have  known  this  law  merely  at 
second  hand,  and  who  found  a  statement  of  the  first  time 
that  the  centuries  appointed  to  this  place,  not  perceiving 
that  by  the  decemviral  code  the  election  was  transferred  to 
them  from  the  curies,  concluded  that  the  quaestors  had 
previoudy  been  named  by  the  consuls,  and  before  by 
the  kings.  That  they  were  chosen  by  the  people,  that  is, 
by  the  curies,  under  the  monarchy,  was  expressly  stated 
by  Junius  Gracchanus^^^^  It  is  immaterial  here  that  Ta- 
citus and  Ulpian  both  confound  the  qiuBstorea  ck^sici 
with  the  qu^estores  parricidii:  which  same  mistake  must 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  Plutarch-s  account;  although  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  the  establishment  of  a  public  treasury, 
and  the  right  of  electing  two  treasurers  conferred  on 
the  people,  were  among  the  enlargements  of  liberty  for 
which  the  republic  had  to  thank  the  consul  Publicola^^. 
He  appears  to  have  heard  some  report  of  the  same  law  of 
the  curies,  differenUy  modified,  and  referred  to  Publicola 
instead  of  Brutus. 

There  is  the  same  fluctuation  between  Brutus  and 
Publicola  in  the  account  of  the  filling  up  the  number  of 
the  senate:  Livy  ascribes  it  to  the  former;  Festus  and 
Plutarch  to  the  latter;  Dionysius,  combining  the  two 
accounts,  to  both.  Tacitus,  who  tells  us  that  Brutus 
raised  the  minor  houses  to  the  patriciate  ^^,  is  on  the  side 

1166  Tadtus  Annal.  xi.  23.    Ulpian  Dig.  i.  13.    Quos  (reges)  non 
sua  voce  sed  populi  sufiragio  crearent   (Compare  Lydus  de  Magistr.  i.  24 

57  Publicol.  c.  12.  rafjiieTov  dwe^ei^e — Tafnta^  hi  rip  htjuip  hvo 
r£»  vitnv  ihmKev  dvolcT^ai.  Plutarch  drew  much  of  his  early  Ro- 
man history  from  Valerius  Antias;  and  we  cm  easily  conceive  that 
this  writer,  vain  of  the  house  to  which  he  in  some  measure  belonged, 
would  ascribe  all  he.  could  to  Publicola.  The  word  veoi  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  usage  of  later  times :  in  this  place  we  can  hardly  suspect 
that  there  was  any  confusion  between  the  pcoi  and  the  vetarep^i* 

58  Annal.  xi.  25. 
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of  Livy:  for  he,  like  Dionysius,  is  misled  by  the  notion 
that  the  patricians  were  noble  families,  the  posterity  of 
such  individual  senators  as  were  appointed  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  state,  or  on  some  later  occasion  with  regard  to 
which  opinions  differed.  In  this  way  he  overlooks  the 
change  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  from  fixing  his  eye 
on  the  other  great  augmentation,  when,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  consulate,  plebeian  knights  were  admitted 
into  the  senate ;  when  therefore  it  first  began  to  be  com- 
posed of  patres' Bind  conscripti^^^^^  patricians  and  such  as 
were  called  up  by  the  consul.  The  account  placing  the 
latter  at  1 64  must  certainly  be  a  fabrication  of  Valerius 
Antias^® :  these  totally  arbitrary  numbers  were  a  trick  by 
which  he  tried  to  give  his  fictions  a  delusive  resemblance 
to  genuine  accounts.   • 

Livy  says,  the  tyrant-  had  emptied  the  senate-Jiouse 
by  his  executions'^:  this  too  must  foe  an  exaggeca- 
tion:  and  whatever  quantity  of  blood  may  havie  flowed, 
there  was  no  want  of  patricians  to  make  up  the  com- 
plement; inasmuch  as  thirty  years  afterward  the  Fabii, 
even  if  they  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred,  were  yet 
so  numerous  that  they  formed  a  settlement.  It  is  more 
likely  that  very  many  seats  were  vacated  by  the  banish- 
ment or  emigration  of  the  adherents  of  the  Tarquins. 
If  we  look  at  the  matter  historically,  it  was  the  necessity 
of  quieting  the  second  estate,  that  moved  the  patricians 
to  agree  for  the  time  to  admitting  these  senators:  and  if 
the  personifying  principle  be  consistently  applied,  we  shall 
assign  this  equalizing  measure  to  Brutus,  considered  as 
a  plebeian. 

To  frame  a  conception  of  the  state  of  things  which 
led  at  that  time  to  a  new  system  of  filling  up  the  senate, 
it  is  in  the  first  place  requisite  that  we  should  entirely 

1159  Livy  II.  1.    Festus  v.  Qui  patres,  qui  conscripti. 

60  Festus  as  before.    Plutarch  Fublicol.  ell. 

61  I.  49.  u.  1.  Csdibus  regis  in  this  pieussage  is  the  old  spelling  for 
regiis,  which  has  been  left  in  the  text  from  hee^essness. 
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dismiss  the  illusions  of  the  factitious  chronology,  and  not 
let  ourselves  be  disturbed  at  the  too  great  length  or 
shortness  of  the  interval  by  which  certain  points  seem 
to  be  separated. 

Though  the  forming  the  three  new  equestrian  centuries 
restored  the  possibility  of  calling  up  one  out  of  every  house 
to  the  senate  of  three  hundred,  still  the  houses  thencefor- 
ward began  anew  to  suffer  the  lot  of  all  exclusive  bodies: 
they  died  off,  and  the  more  rapdly  as  marriages  of  dis- 
paragement must  have  been  frequent,  in  which  case  the 
issue  followed  the  baser  blood  "^*:  and  thus  the  number  of 
the  senate  would  again  fall  off  further  and  further  from  the 
full  complement.  For  this  there  was  a  remedy,  in  cage 
the  deputies  were  summoned  and  the  vacancies  filled  vip 
no  longer  by  houses,  but  by  curies :  and  this  step  on  the 
road  from  the  point  where  a  summons  was  claimed  as  a 
right,  toward  a  perfectly  free  choice,  was  a  great  advance 
made  by  the  elective  power:  it  was  brought  about  by 
that  Ovinian  tribunician  law,  of  which  we  read  in 
Festus^.  Judging  from  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
phraseology,  such  a  law  must  have  been  one  past  by  the 
curies,  on  being  proposed  to  them  by  a  tribune  of  the 
Celeres^^:  Festus  however  did  not  understand  it  iq  this 
way,  since  he  foists  in  the  censors:  and  as  he  surely 
cannot  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  decree  of  the  plebs,  he 
must  have  conceived  that  it  was  a  law  brought  forward 

U62  It  may  be  questioned  however  whether  the  son  of  a  plebeian 
woman  so  married  was  always  admitted  into  the  commonalty;  and  we  may 
suspect  that  in  early  times  this  body  also  was  much  more  exclusive,  so 
that  his  birth  would  only  place  him  among  the  srarians. 

63  Qyinia  tribimicia  sanctum  est  ut  oensores  ex  omni  ordine  opti- 
mum quemque  curiatim  in  Senatum  legerent.  Festus  v.  PreteritL 
^natores.  Ex  omni  ordiney  which  Festus  copied  literally  from  Verrius, 
is  perfectly  correct :  out  of  the  whole  order  (without  regard  to  any  parti- 
cular gens) ;  not,  out  of  aU  the  orders.  Indeed  there  were  but  tvoo  of 
them. 

64  Exactis  regibus  lege  tribunicia ;  that  is,  by  the  lex  curiata  of 
Brutus.    Pomponius  1.  2.  D.  de  origine  juris. 
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by  a  military  tribune.  We  do  not  indeed  read  any  where 
of  such  a  tribune  as  Ovinius;  the  name  however  may  have 
been  miswritten.  Gradual  as  was  the  march  of  change  in 
the  constitutions  of  antiquity,  this  innovation  must  have 
preceded  the  reception  of  the  conscripH:  that  is,  it  must 
either  have  been  enacted  by  a  law  of  the  curies  under  the 
kings;  or  on  the  other  hand  it  is  false  that  plebeians 
were  admitted  into  the  senate  so  early  as  under  the  first 
consuls. 

Supposing  however  that  they  were  so,  the  practice 
cannot  have  continued  during  those  years  when  the  patricians 
todk  back  all  they  had  conceded  as  having  been  extorted 
from  them.  Even  after  the  Licinian  law  the  plebeians  still 
seem  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  smaller  number  in  the 
senate:  yet  they  were  already  sitting  there  before  they 
attained  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  be  chosen 
military  tribunes  ^^^.  Accordingly,  the  senate  having  thus 
become  a  mixt  assembly,  a  new  system  must  have  been 
adopted  in  filling  up  the  interregal  office,  which  was  and 
continued  to  be  confined  to  the  patricians.  The  distinction 
between  the  patrician  tribes  could  no  longer  be  attended 
to  on  such  occasions ;  there  were  no  longer  ten  deeuries  of 
the  greater  houses :  therefore  either  the  patrician  senators 
formed  a  committee  to  appoint  the  interrexes,  or  they  were 
chosen  by  the  curies  ®®. 

Among  the  republican  institutions  the  origin  of  which 
was  carried  back  to  the  first  consulship,  is  the  assignment 
of  farms  to  the  plebeians  in  lots  containing  seven  jugers 
of  arable  land:  this  measure  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
on  the   banishment  of   the    kings*^.       Nothing   but  the 

11B5  JAyy,  V.  12,  says  of  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  whom  he  calls  the  first 
plebeian  military  tribune,  vir  nuUis  ante  honoribus  usus,  vetus  tamen 
senator. 

66  See  above  p.  335.  Livy  iv.  7.  43.  vi.  41.  xxn.  34.  The  ex- 
pression, patricii  coibant  ad  prodendum  interregem,  may  be  interpreted 
in  either  way.    Coire  contains  a  reference  to  the  comitium. 

67  Pliny  xviu.  4.    Columella  De  Re  Rust.  i.  m.  10. 
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royal,  demesnes  can  have  been  large  enough  for.  such 
a  distribution;  whereby  all  who  received  an  allotment  were 
united  against  the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things. 
The  tradition  that  the  field  of  Mars  either  formed  a 
part  of  these  demesnes,  or  was  the  property  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  would  be  contradicted  by  a  Horatian  law  ^^^  con- 
ferring honours  on  the  Vestal  Tarratia  in  reward  for  her 
gift,  of  it  to  the  Roman  people;  if  it  were  not  inconceiv- 
able that  this  large  plain  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor, 
and  far  more  likely  that  she  merely  gave  a  field  in  the 
neighbourhood^. 

The  stories  that  recorded  the  various  changes  in  the 
commonwealth,  went  back  to  this  period  for .  the  origin 
of  the  right  of  private  citizens  to  speak  in  the  great 
council  of  the  curies:  some  of  them  tracing  it  up  to 
Brutus,  who  conferred  it  on  Sp.  Lucretius'^®;  the  Valerian 
narratives  to  Publicola.  There  is  the  same  disagreement 
between  these  accounts  as  to  the  emancipation  of  Vindi- 
cius,  which  however  in  consistency  should  be  ascribed 
to  Brutus:  that  act  was  the  model  according^  to  which 
every  day  the  court  sat  a  slave  might  be  raised  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  freedom  by  the  vindieta:  which  formality 
supplied  the  fabulous  Fmdicit^^  with  bis  name;  although 
an, Italian,  on  becoming  a  slave,  lost  his  gentile  rights 
with  his  freedom,  and  so  could  no  longer  bear  a  gentile 
name,  such  as  this  would  have  been,  but  was  called  Zt^- 
cipar  or  Marcipor,  After  the  death  of  Brutus,  Publicola 
granted  a  general  permission  for  any  one  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulships^ :  this  was  doing  awiay  with  the 
rule  that  none  should  be  put  to  the  vpte  but  such  fi3  the 
senate  proposed,  and  looks  like  a  specious  compensatioQ 

1J68  Gellius  VI.  7. 

69  Perhaps  the  law  mentioned  only  the  campus  Tiberinus,  and  aive 
Martins  may  have  been  an  explanation  added  by  Gellius. 

70  Dionysius  v.  11. 

71  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  11.  vwaTclay  ehwKC  jxenivai  kcli  wapay 
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to  the  plebeians,  giving  them  a  freer  choice,  instead  of  the 
share  in  the  supreme  office  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  them.  Moreover  he  is  called  the  author  of  the  cus- 
tom that  the  consul  out  of  the  superior  tribe  should  first 
have  the  fasces  carried  before  him ;  and  finally  of  the 
practice  to  pronounce  funeral  orations  upon  distinguisht 
citizens;  himself  paying  that  honour  to  Brutus. 

The  right  understanding  of  the  word  populy^  dis- 
sipates the  fancy  that  Poplicolaj  the  surname  of  Valerius, 
was  the  designation  of  a  demagogue  like  Pericles,  who 
courted  the  favour  of  the  multitude.  The  assembly  before 
which  P.  Valerius  ordered  his  lictors  to  lower  their 
bundles  of  rods  disarmed  of  their  axes,  in  acknowledge- 
ment that  all  authority  emanated  from  it,  was  a  conci- 
lium populi^^^'^  the  great  council  of  the  patricians.  Be- 
sides the  consul  had  no  business  to  transact  with  an 
assembly  of  plebeians;  still  less  was  it  a  source  of  his 
power :  and  the  words  cannot  mean  that  of  the  centuries ; 
because  this  was  a  comitiatuSy  not  a  concilium;  and  did 
not  meet  in  the  city,  but  in  the  field  of  Mars,  from  whence 
the  Velia  is  not  in  sight.  To  the  curies  then  did  he 
propose  that  law,  by  which  whoever  should  aim  at 
usurping  kingly  power,  or,  according  to  other  reports, 
should  exercise  authority  without  being  invested  with  it 
by  the  people,  was  together  with  his  substance  devoted 
to  the  gods'^^.     This  was  a  declaration  of  outlawry,  and 

1172  Vocato  ad  concilium  pojmb,  submissis  fascibus  in  concionem 
^escendit : — confessionem  factam,  popuHquam  consulis  mfgestatem  vimque 
majorem  esse.  Livy  n.  7.  Our  historian  indeed  was  somewhat  in  the 
dark  about  the  meaning  of  the  old  constitutional  terms,  and  therefore 
mixes  up  the  muUUudo  with  his  narrative :  for  it  certainly  never  entered 
his  thoughts,  that  this  expression  might  be  correctly  applied  to  the  par 
tricians  of  the  early  ages.  To  the  annalist  from  whom  he  copied  the  deci- 
sive words,  the  matter  must  have  been  perfectly  clear.  See  above  note  987. 
73  De  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite  ejus  qui  r^ni  occupandi  consilia 
inisset.  Livy  u.  8.  Here  the  genuine  formulary  is  discernible.  Dio- 
nysius  gives  an  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it:  v.  19.  Plutarch  divides  it 
into  two  laws:  Publicol.  c.  11,  12. 
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gave  the  consul  the  right  of  putting  the  criminal  to  death 
without  being  amenable  for  doing  so^  and  every  individual 
that  of  killing  him.  The  ceremony  of  devoting  a  guilty 
head  was  without  doubt  a  relic  from  the  times  of  human 
sacrifices;  for  criminals,  if  possible,  were  everywhere 
selected  for  the  victims.  In  this  manner  patrons  or 
clients  who  violated  their  reciprocal  duties,  and  a  husband 
who  sold  his  wife  after  she  had  placed  herself  in  the 
relation  of  his  child,  were  devoted  to  Dis ;  he  who  put 
a  magistrate  of  the  commonalty  in  peril,  to  Jupiter; 
he  who  thievishly  cut,  or  fed  his  cattle  on,  a  field  of 
corn,  to  Ceres  ^^'^*. 

The  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  ensure  tyrannicide; 
its  effect,  to  give  impunity  to  murder.  A  better  found- 
ation for  PublicoWs  fame  is  afforded  by  another,  which 
isf  said  to  have  been  the  first  enacted  by  the  centuries^^. 
The  curies  in  granting  the  impenum  conferred  the  power 
of  pimishing  disobedience  td  the  supreme  authority, 
capitally,  corporally,  by  imprisonment,  and  by  mulcts; 
even  in  the  members  of  their  own  body:  but  these  had 
the  right  of  appealing  from  the  sentence  to  their  great 
council  ^^.  This  same  right  of  appealing  to  the  common- 
alty, of  trial  by  their  peers,  was  given  by  the  Valerian 
law  to  the  plebeians^.  I  say,  to  the  commonalty :  for  the 
appeal  lay  to  the  plebeian  tribes "^^y  not  to  the  centuries: 

1174  Dionysius  n.  10. — ^Plutarch  Romul.  c.  22.    See  above  p.  228  note 
635. — Livy  m.  55— Pliny  H.  N.  xvm.  3. 

76  Cicero  de  Re  p.  u.  31.  Only  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
curies  at  all  events  had  to  give  their  assent 

76  It  is  of  the  patricians  that  we  must  understand^  provooaHanem 
i^iam  a  regibus  fuigm.  Cicero  de  Re  p.  11.  3|.  See  above  p.  338^  note 
862. 

77  Livy  m.  55.  Cum  pkbem,  hinc  provocatione,  hinc  tribunicio 
auxilioy  satis  firmassent  (the  consuls,  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius).  56. 
Fundata  plebia  libertate.  z.  9.  M.  Valerius  consul  de  provocatione  Ic^m 
tulit.  Tertio  turn  lata  est,  semper  a  familia  eadem. — plus  pauoorum  opes 
quam  libertas  plebis  poterant 

78  When  Volero  Publilius  was  opposing  an  act  of  outrageooe 
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hence  the  maintenance  of  this  right  was  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  guardianship  of  the  officers  who  presided 
over  the  tribes. 

This  right  of  appeal  did  not  extend  beyond  a  mile 
from  the  city^^'^^:  here  began  the  unlimited  imperium^, 
to  which  the  patricians  were  no  less  subject  than  every 
Quirite :  on  the  strength  of  this  L.  Papirius  had  the  right 
of  exacting  the  blood  of  Q.  Fabius*. 

The  Valerian  law  was  not  enforced  by  anything 
more  than  a  declaration  that  whoever  violated  it  acted 
wrongly:  and  Livy  is  touched  by  this,  as  a  proof  of 
the  virtue  of  the  olden  times;  yet  there  is  no  point 
on  which  they  are  less  deserving  of  such  admiration. 
If  no  determinate  punishment  was  afGxt,  it  was  because 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  right  of  self-preservation  re- 
siding in  the  supreme  power  should  be  undisputed,  and 
not  nullified  by  any  unalterable  limitations.  Thus  the 
transgressor  might  be  condemned  by  the  people  to  a  heavy 
punishment  proportionate  to  his  guilt;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  extreme  of  violence  done  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
might  be  pronounced  innocent :  only  it  was  requisite  that 
to  arraign  the  criminal  there  should  be  certain  inviolable 
representatives  of  the  commonalty;  who  might  also  interpose 
and  give  protection  in  the  moment  of  need. 

These  laws  are  said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  first 
year  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins :  and  in  the 
same  year  the  earliest  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
was  concluded;  which  Polybius  translated  from  the  original 

injustice,  the  consuls  ordered  the  lictors  to  seize  him,  to  strip  him, 
and  to  strike:  but  he  tou^  re  hri/jidp'^ov^  eireKaXeTro  koi  citi 
d^iK€t  Koia-iv  67r(  rwv  ZriixoTiKmv  v'tre')(j£iv  ij^iov.    Dionysius  ix.  39. 

1179  Neque  enim  provocationem  esse  longius  ab  urbe  mille  passuum. 
Livy  lu.  20. 

80  Here  accordingly  began  the  fudicia  qua  imperio  corUinentur,  the 
appointment  of  which  courts  was  conferred  by  the  imperium.  Gains 
IV.  105. 

•  Livy  vm.  32. 
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brazen  tables  then  existing  in  the  Capitol  in  the  archive 
of  the  sediles,  the  language  being  so  obsolete  that  in  some 
parts  even  the  more  learned  among  the  Romans  could  only 
guess  at  the.  meaning  "^^.  Livy  perhaps  made  no  inquiries 
at  all  for  what  was  authentic  and  historical  in  these 
ancient  times :  perhaps  Macer — among  the  annalists  out 
of  whose  labours  Livy  constructed  his  work,  the  one  who 
seems  to  have  spent  the  greatest  care  upon  original  docu- 
ments— ^had  never  read  the  books  of  Polybius ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  tables  had  perisht  in  the  flames  of 
the  Capitol,  before  Macer  began  his  researches ;  thus  much 
may  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Livy,  whose  practice 
throughout  was  only  to  collect  the  materials  of  his  work 
during  its  progress,  did  not  make  use  of  Polybius,  whose 
value  was  by  no  means  generally  recognized  in  those 
days®^,  till  he  reached  the  Punic  wars.  When  he  wrote 
his  second  book,  he  probably  had  never  heard  of  this 
treaty.  Though  had.  it  been  otherwise,  he  too  would 
not  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  a  motive,  which  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  many  a  Roman  to  suppress  his 
knowledge  of  that  document:  inasmuch  as,  being  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  that  poetical  tale  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  history,  it  divulged  the  secret  of  the  early 
greatness  of  Rome  and  of  her  fall  after  the  banishment  of 
the  Tarquins;  a  secret  which  her  children  in  later  times 
were  foolishly  anxious  to  keep  concealed,  as  if  it  were  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  honour  of  their  ancestors. 

At  the  time  when  the  republic  concluded  this  treaty, 
she  still  possest  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  monarchy. 
Ardea,    Antium,    Aricia*^,    Circeii,    and    Terracina,    are 

1181  m.  23>  26. 

82  This  gives  us  a  better  explanation  of  Livy's  words,  haudquaquam 
spemendtis  auctor  (xxx.  4A),  than  to  take  them  as  a  rhetorical  figure. 
Cicero  judged  differently  from  the  fine  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

83  The  manuscripts  have  *  Apevnv^Vy  which  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
a  mistake  for  *ApiKrivwv,  as  for  Aavpevnvwv.  Arician  merchant  ships, 
in  considerable  numbers,  are  mentioned  by  Dionysius  vii.  6.   Laurentum 
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enumerated   as   subject    cities,   and   Rome   stipulates   for 
them  as   well  as   for  herself.      The  whole  coast   is  here 
called  Latin,  the  country  Latium :  and  its  range  is  even 
more  extensive  than  from  Ostia  to  Terracina :  perhaps  it 
stretched  as  far  as  Cuma,  for  Campania  did  not  yet  exist ; 
perhaps  down  to  the  borders  of  Italia  ^^**.     Even  in  these 
regions  which  were  still  free,  the  Carthaginians  bind  them- 
selves neither  to  make  conquests  nor  to  build  forts.     The 
Romans  and  their  confederates  are  inhibited  from  sailing 
into  any  of  the  harbours  to  the  south  of  the  Beautiful 
or  Hermsean  Cape,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carthage:  and  this  no  doubt  was  not  merely 
with  the  view,  as  Polybius  conceives,  of  excluding  them 
from  the  rich  country  on  the  lesser  Syrtis.'    It  was  indeed 
more  lucrative  to  make  Carthage  the  staple  for  the  produce 
of  those  regions,  and  thus  secure  the  commercial  profit 
on  its  exchange :  but  it  was  of  still  greater  importance  by 
this  strict  exclusion  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  any  ventu- 
rous Tyrrhenian  mariners  attempting  to  open  an  immediate 
trade  with  Egypt*     This  restriction  must  have  been  im- 
posed in  the  same  way  upon  the  Etruscans,  whose  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Carthage  were  mentioned  above  on  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle*:  and  so  must  the  following  regulations. 
In  Sicily — where  in   those  times  Carthage  was  not  yet 
mistress  of  any  province,  but  where  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Sicanians  Motye,  Soloeis,  and  Panormus,  acknowledged 
her    protecting    authority;     free    Phenician    towns,    like 
Utica,  Leptis,  and  Gades,  and  the  remains  of  a  multitude 
of  settlements,  which,  before  the  Greeks  entered  the  island,, 
the  Tyrians  had  possest  on  every  harbour  and  islet  along 
the    coast   all   round    it^^; — ^the    Carthaginians    secured 
the  same  privileges  to  the  Roman  merchants  as  to  their 


was  a  small  place :  rather  would  Layinium  have  been  named :  from  the 
order  followed  in  the  list  either  of  them  would  have  come  before  Ardea. 
1184  See  p.  89.  *  Note  402,  p.  126. 

85  Thucydides  vi.  % 
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own.  At  Carthage  itself,  on  the  Libyan  coast  to  the  west 
of  the  Hermsean  Cape,  and  in  Sardinia,  the  Romans  might 
land  and  trafiick :  but  the  sale  of  their  cargoes  was  to  be 
by  public  auction ;  and  in  that  case  the  state  was  pledge  to 
the  forein  merchant  for  his  payment.  This  obligation  was 
without  doubt  reciprocal,  and  was  a  twofold  advantage  to 
the  stranger.  For  without  it  he  would  either  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  monopolizing  houses ;  or  have  run 
the  risk,  if  he  sold  his  goods  for  a  higher  price  to  an  inse- 
cure purchaser,  of  losing  them  entirely:  besides  public 
auction  insured  him  against  the  exactions  of  the  custom- 
house. For  all  duties  were  levied  according  to  percentages 
of  the  value,  and  not  by  any  fixt  table:  their  produce 
moreover  was  farmed  out,  and  so  there  was  still  more 
danger  of  an  exorbitant  valuation. 

Down  to  the  latest  times  all  Roman  public  documents 
were  attested  by  the  mention  of  the  consuls  under  whom 
they  were  drawn  up:  in  a  treaty  more  especially  such  a 
statement  cannot  have  been  omitted.  Thus  it  might 
be  read  in  the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  that  it  was  con- 
cluded by  Sp.  Cassius^^*^:  and  as  Polybius  had  no  par-' 
ticular  reason  for  introducing  the  names  of  the  consuls 
of  his  own  accord,  it  certainly  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  tables  contained  those  of  Brutus  and  Horatius  as  col- 
legues.  This  however  overthrows  the  whole  story, 
that  after  the  death  of  Brutus  P.  Valerius  remained  sole 
consul,  and  at  that  time  enacted  those  laws:  as  well  as 
the  other,  that  Sp.  Lucretius  was  the  successor  of  Brutus. 
Probably  there  were  Fasti  in  which  the  four  men  were 
designatecl  as  the  first  rulers  of  the  republic ;  and 
thus  the  name  of  Lucretius  may  have  got  into  the  list 
of  consols.  Or  this  account  might  be  invented  in  the 
following  way:  there  were  two  statements  in  different 
Fasti  as  to  the  consuls  of  the  year  247:  the  one,  which 
Dionysius  adopts,  makes  them  Valerius  and  Horatius ;  die 

1186  Livy  n.  33. 
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other,  Valerius  and  Sp.  Lucretius ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  Livy^^®'^:  both  however  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  an  annalist,  who  had  devised  a  way  of  reconciling  the 
difiPerence.  What,  thought  he,  if  Lucretius  was  appointed 
after  the  death  of  Brutus !  surely  Lucretia'^s  father  had  a 
claim  before  all  others  to  this  honour.  But  he  must  have 
been  very  old ;  and  if  he  died  while  still  in  office,  Horatius 
might  then  succeed  him^^.  So  that  here  again  Dionysius 
is  consistent  after  his  own  way ;  having  a  second  consulship 
of  Horatius  in  247^  in  which  he  places  the  dedication  of 
the  Capitol:  Livy  heedlessly  adopted  the  factitious  state- 
ment, and  yet  has  Lucretius  as  consul  in  the  third  year  of 
the  republic. 

There  is  another  difference  between  the  Fasti  of  the 
two  historians  for  the  year  S48,  where  Dionysius  names 
Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminius,  of  whose  consulship  Livy 
says  nothing.  Both  of  them  were  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
lays,  as  the  companions  of  M.  Cocles  on  the  bridge :  hence 
the  annalists  bring  them  into  the  action  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna,  for  the  sake  of  peopling  the  void  of  the  old 
narratives  with  names.  And  since  Dionysius  himself  says, 
nothing  was  recorded  of  their  consulship  *^,  Livy  assuredly 
here  again  gives  us  the  old  account  with  the  least  adultera- 
tion. In  truth  this  pair  is  stuck  in  to  fill  up  the  gap  of 
a  year,,  as  are  several  others:  perhaps  also  to  break  the 


1187  The  editions  read  P.  Lucretius,  (n.  15.) :  but  the  Florentine 
manuscript  has  the  double  name  Spurius  Publius,  which  has  also  past 
into  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Spurius  is  more 
commonly  denoted  by  S.  P.  than  by  SP.  To  explain  this^  Sputiua  was 
written  over  it;  and  was  afterward  referred  to  the  S  alone. 

88  Apud  quosdam  veteres  auctores  non  invenio  Lucretium  consulem^ 
says  Livy  himself  n.  8.  Servius^  on  ^n.  vi.  819,  says  that,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarqidnius^  duo  creati  sunt  consules,  Brutus  et  Tricipitinus, 
pater  Lucretite,  qid  et  Tarquinius  dicebatur:  ob  quod  solum  esturbe 
depulsus :  et  in  ejus  locum  subrogatus  est  Valerius  Publicola ;  quo  mor- 
tuo  item  alter  est  factus :  et  alter  similiter. 

89  V.  36. 
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series  of  the  Valerian  consulships.  If  they  are  erazed, 
then  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  Fasti  one  of  the 
consuls  is  always  a  Valerius ;  once  Marcus,  the  other  times- 
Publicola.  That  there  was  some  other  cause  for  this  than 
personal  admiration,  may  be  inferred  from  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  that  house  inherited  from  these 
primitive  times.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  story  connected 
with  it:  in  this  manner  they  stood  in  the  books  of  the* 
ceremonial  law :  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  facts. 

The  Valerii  had  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Velia, 
the  only  one  in  Rome  of  which  the  doors  opened  back  into 
the  street;  this  privilege  having  been  accorded  to  them 
ever  since  the  time  when  Publicola,  or  Marcus  surnamed 
Maximus,  received  a  grant  of  ground  there  to  build  on  ^^^. 
They  enjoyed  the  irpoe^pla^  a  Greek  honour,  of  which 
there  was  no  other  example  among  the  Romans:  in  the 
circus,  the  Roman  theatre,  a  conspicuous  place  belonged' 
to  them,  where  a  curule  throne  was  erected  ^^.  They  were 
allowed  to  bury  their  d^ad  within  the  walls  ^ :  and  when 
they  too  had  exchanged  the  older  custom  of  interment  for 
that  of  burning  the  corpse,  although  they  did  not  light 
the  funeral-pile  on  their  burialground,  the  bier  was 
set  down  there,  as  a  symbolical  way  of  preserving  the 
right  ^. 

These  distinctions,  if  meant  as  rewards  for  services,, 
would  also  have  been  bestowed  on  others  who  performed 
much  greater  actions :  but  neither  Camillus  nor  the  Decii 
bequeathed  any  such  honours  to  their  posterity.  They 
cease  however  to  surprise  us,  if  there  be  good  ground 
for   the    conjecture,    that,    among    the    gradual    changes* 


1190  Dionysius  V.  39.    Plutarch.  Publico!.  c.20.    Compare  the  Decla- 
mation de  Harusp.  Respons,  8.  Ql6^. 

91  Livy  n.  31.   Locus  in  circo  ipsi  posterisque  ad  spectaculum  datus: 
sella  in  eo  loco  curulis  posita. 

92  Cicero  de  Legib.  n.  23. 

93  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  23, 
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of  the  constitution  ^^^,  the  Valerian  house  for  a  time  pos- 
sest  the  right,  that  one  of  its  members  should  exercise 
the  kingly  power  for  the  Tities.  As  soon  as  we  take  this 
point  of  vieWy  the  measures  for  tempering  the  consular 
power  begin  to  look  as  if  they  had  a  historical  foundation : 
nay  even  the  story  that  Valerius  pulled  down  his  hbuse 
at  the  top  of  the  Velia  and  received  a  spot  at  the  foot  of 
it,  becomes  then  intelligible  enough,  if  that  act  be  regarded 
as  a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  exercise  his  royal  authority 
as  beseemed  a  citizen  ^^. 

That  the  Tities  are  the  tribe  they  would  have  repre- 
sented, follows  from  the  acknowledged  Sabine  descent  of 
their  house.  Their  eponym,  Volesus,  is  mentioned  as  a 
Sabine,  a  companion  of  Tatius:  and  the  Volesus  who  is 
made  the  father  of  Publicola  and  Maximus,  nay  also  of 
a  Manius  and  Lucius  ^^,  is  no  other  than  this  very 
person;  with  whom  the  great  men  of  the  ancient  tra- 
dition were  connected,  in  order  that  their  father^s  name 
might  not  be  wanting  in  the  Fasti.  Dion  Cassius  alone 
with  his  usual  circumspection  merely  says  that  Mar- 
cus Valerius  belonged  to  the  same  gens  as  PCiblicola  ®^. 
But  how  could  the  author  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  be  satis- 
fied, thou^gh  his  readers  overlooked  his  inconsistencies,  wheii 
following  the  annals  in  vogue  he  made  the  sons  of  this 
fabulous  progenitor  fill  curule  offices  from  245   to  260, 

1194  From  the  ^aiXeia  through  a  %vva<rr€la  to  an  aristocracy. 

95  Dionysius  n.  46.  Plutarch  Numa  c.  5.  Puhlicol.  c  1.  Another 
story^  how  a  Valesius  settled  at  Rome^  is  found  in  Valerius  Maximus  u. 
4.  5^  and  Zosimus  n.  2.  3 :  he  too  is  a  Sahine^  and  likewise  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Valerian  house;  for  which  reason  Publicola  sacrifices  at  his 
altar  at  Terentum. 

96  See  the  pedigree  in  Drakenborch's  note  on  Livy,  ui.  25. 

97  'Ek  rij^  roZ  WoirXiKoXa  ffvy^eveia^  761/0/UI61/0?,  Zonaras  vn.  14. 
A  page  before  this  the  slovenly  Byzantine,  in  transcribing  from  Plutarch's 
Publicola,  calls  Marcus  his  brother. 

Ll 
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and  then  placed  his  grandson  as  military  tribune  under 
the  year  338  ? 

The  fallacious  assumption  of  a  historical  semblance 
spreads  yet  further.  The  poem  made  Marcus  Valerius 
Maximus  fall  at  the  lake  Regillus:  and  the  whole  tale  of 
that  battle  being  scrupulously  retained  as  Instorical,  a  Ma- 
nius  was  invented,  and  that  too  in  late  times,  to  whom  what- 
ever was  recorded  of  Marcui^— the  only  one  known  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  and  Livy^^^^<-^n  the  Annals  for  the  years 
after  the  battle  might  be  transferred ;  even  his  surname 
of  Maximus.  The  forger,  supposing  himself  bound  to 
reconcile  the  several  stories,  which  one  and  all  were  to  be 
received  without  a  question,  may  have  been  perfectly  honest, 
and  have  satisfied  his  conscience  about  the  man  whc»n  he 
had  made.  How  often  have  Manius  and  Marcus  been 
confounded^!  But  honest  as  he  may  have  been,  this 
itsdf  is  a  fresh  reason  for  rejoicing  at  our  freedom  from 
his  prejudices,  and  for  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  clogged 
by  his  perversity  and  narrowmindedness. 

How  long  did  the  Valerii  continue  to  hold  the  consul- 
ship for  their  tribe?  when  did  the  privilege  come  to  an 
end  ?  these  are  questions  on  which  the  Fasti  can  giTe  us 
no  information.  The  untenable  character  of  the  early 
Roman  history  does  not  spring  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  so  that  certainty  should  b^in  with  the  con- 
sular government,  because  there  is  a  register  of  the  consuls 
for  every  year :  its  contents  even  on  this  side  of  the  revo- 
lution are  poetry  and  fiction :  the  Fasti,  which  are  supposed 
to  substantiate  it,  were  framed  with  a  view  <^  filling  up 
the  given  space  of  time.  That  the  war  with  Porsenna 
should  be  placed  by  one  set  in  the  second,  by  others 
in  the  third  year  of  the  commonwealth,  is  far  from  an 

1198  That  is  to  say,  in  the  manuscripts. 

99  The  abhreviation  for  Manius  in  the  square  character  is  the 
Etruscan  M  turned  over  to  the  right. 
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immaterial  difference,  with  regard  to  the  greatest  event  of 
the  period :  but  it  is  of  much  higher  importance  to  observe 
that  this  war  probably  belongs  to  a  considerably  later  time, 
and  that  in  the  whole  account  of  it  there  is  nothing  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  the  slightest  criticism,  as  historical 
truth. 


L   L  2 


532 


THE  WAR  WITH  PORSENNA. 


Ths  narrative,  which  since  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
Annals  has  chanced  to  acquire  the  character  of  a  tradi- 
tional history,  relates  that,  after  the  battle  by  the  forest 
of  Arsia,  the  Tarquins,  to  obtain  more  powerful  succour, 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Lar  Porsenna^*^,  king  of  Clu- 
sium ;  and  that  he,  when  his  intercession  had  been  re- 
jected, led  his  army  against  Rome  in  their  behalf.  But 
this  cannot  possibly  have  gained  universal  currency. 
Cicero,  though  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  legend  of  Porsenna  and  Scsevola^,  says,  neither 
the  Veientines  nor  the  Latins  were  able  to  replace  Tar- 
quinius  on  the  Roman  throne^.  So  that  he  either  held 
the  Veientine  war  in  which  Brutus  falls,  to  be  the  same 
with  Porsenna^s :  or  he  discriminated  between  the  latter, 
as  a  war  of  conquest,  and  the  attempts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  to  place  the  government  of  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  had  thrown  himself  on  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  was  to  pay  them  dear  for  it.  And 
such  no  doubt  was  the  older  and  genuine  representation. 

In  this  narrative  then  the  Etruscans  under  Porsenna 
march  singly  against  Rome:  and  so  the  story  runs  in 
Livy :  it  is  a  palpable  forgery  in  Dionysius  to  make 
Octavius  Mamilius  and  the  Latins  take  part  with  him : 
the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius  forsooth  could  not  possibly 

1200  The  name  is  spelt  both  Porsena  and  Porsenna :  it  is  a  decided 
blunder  however  in  Martial  to  shorten  the  penultimate. 

1  Pro  Sest.  21.  (48).    Paradox,  i.  2. 

2  Tusc.  Qusst.  m.  12.  (27).    Tarquinius  cum  restitui  in  regnum 
nee  Feientium  nee  Latinorum  armis  potuisset. 
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remain  inactive.  In  the  poetical  account  the  Etruscan 
army  appears  at  once  and  with  an  overwhelming  force 
before  the  Janiculum ;  and  the  Romans  in  the  fort  upon 
•it  are  overpowered  and  fly  to  the  river.  As  the  enemy 
was  pursuing  them,  he  was  met  by  Horatius  Cocles,  to 
'whom  the  duty  of  guarding  the  bridge  had  been  entrustecl, 
and  by  his  comrades .  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminius. 
Three  men  saved  Rome,  as  three  had  won  for  her  the 
dominion  over  Alba ;  and  in  this  case  no  doubt  there 
was  .  one  from  each  tribe  ^*®'.  While  they  kept  off  the 
assailing  host,  the  crowd  behind  them  by  their  order 
tore  down  the  bridge:  immovably  they  bore  up  against 
the  thousands  of  the  enemy.  ^  M.  Horatius  bad  his  com- 
pionions  also  go  back,  and  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
foe  alone,  like  Ajax,  until  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers 
and  the  shout  of  the  workmen  announced  that  the  work 
was  accomplisht.  Then  he  prayed  to  father  Tiberinus^ 
that  he  would  receive  him  and  his  arms  into  his  sacred 
stream,  and  would  save  him;  and  he  plunged  into  the 
waters,,  and  swam  across  to  the  city,  amid  all  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy*.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  every  inhabitant, 
when  the  famine  was  raging,  brought  him  all  the.  pro- 
visions he  could  stint  himself  of:  afterward  the  republic 
raised  a  statue  to  him,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as. 
he  could  plough  round  in  a  day. 


1S03  The  Horatii  were  one  of  the  minor  houses:  €k  r£»  vemripup. 
Dionysius  v.  23.  The  tradition  too  was  uncertain  whether  they  or  the 
,Curiatii  fought  for  Alha:  Livy  i.  24:  ahove  p.  342.  Hence  it  was 
deemed  an  act  of  presumption  toward  his  coU^ue  of  the  higher  tribes 
for  the  consul  Horatius  to  dedicate  the  Capitol. 

4  One  cannot  but  be  annoyed  at  the  stupidity  which  thought  H(k 
ratius  had  purchased  his  glory  too  cheaply  if  he  came  off  without  a 
wound,  and  so  made  a  javelin  pierce  him  through  the  thigh  and  lame 
him  for  life.  Dionysius  i.  24.  Livy  keeps  clear  of  such  wretched  ab* 
'surdities.  It  i»  another  things  when  Polybiiis,  whether  after,  different 
accounts,  or  to  get  rid  of  every  thing  fabulous  on  so  very  momentous 
an  occasion,  writes  that  Cocles  perished  in  the  river,  vi.  53. 
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The  statue  stood  in  the  Comitium^^^:  once  on  a 
time  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  by  the  advice  of 
perfidioas  aruspexes  was  removed  to  another  spot  where 
the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  Their  fraud  however  was  de- 
tected :  the  statue  was  {daced  on  the  Vuloanal  above  the 
Comitium,  and  the  Etruscans  were  put  to  death:  this 
brought  good  fortune  to  the  republic.  In  those  days 
the  boys  sang  in  the  streets: 

Who  ill  aredeth  shall  his  own  areding  rue: 

and   the  saying  continued  from  that  time  forth  in  the 
mouth  of  the  peopled 

That  the  meaning  of  the  expression  drcumarare  in 
the  grant  to  Cocles  should  be,  tbat  he  was  to  have  as 
much  land  as  was  inclosed  within  a  furrow  .  which  at 
sunset  again  reached  the  point  it  had  started  from  at 
sunrise — as  Sultan  Mohammed  endows  the  hero  of  the 
Turkish  ballads  with  as  much  of  the  plain  of  Macedonia 
as  he  can  ride  roiind  in  a  day — would  be  inconceivable, 
if  we  had  any  right  to  look  here  for  historical  tradition. 
For  such  a  line  would  comprehend  pretty  nearly  a  square 
league:  and  more  than  two  hundred  years  after,  when 
Italy  had  been  subdued,  but  fifty  jugers  were  bestowed 
on  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus ;  which  he  himself  reproved 
as  an  act  of  extravagant  prodigality*.  The  republic  had 
neither  means  nor  will  to  make  such  large  grants:  but 
the  poet  might  overlook  both  these  objections.  The 
narrow  limits  within  which  the  old  Roman  manners  and 

1205  What  Livy  eaBs  iSae  Comtdum^  Dionysius  calls  hf  t£  upartirr*^ 
Tifc  ajopas  rowtp:  which  i^oald  be  carefiilly  noticed  with  a  Tiew  to 
other  tk^pographical  statements. 

6  Genius  IV.  5.    Malum  consiliimi  consultori  pessiramn  est. 

*  Fliny  xvin.  4.  Valerius  Maximus  it.  3.  5.  Columella  i.  3. 
Curius  Dentatus,  prospero  ductu  parta  victoria,  ob  ezimiam  viitntem 
ddfewnte  populo  prsmii  nomine  quinquaginta  soli  jugera,  supra  consu- 
lamn  tciumphalemque  fortnnam  putavit  esse:  repudiatoque  publico 
munere,  plcbeia  mensura  (septenmn  jugerum)  cpntentus  est. 
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laws  aimed  to  confine  landed  property,  salutary  as  they 
were  to  the  state,  did  not  on  that  account  act  the  more 
as  a  check  on  the  desires  of  individuals :  wealth  has  in 
alt  ages  been  deemed  the  pleasantest  meed  of  virtue: 
and  as  the  poets  in  Epirus  and  on  Olympus  sing  of 
the  golden  trappings  on  the  horses  of  the  klepts,  and 
of  the  golden  raiment  o{  the  damsels;  so  the  vates  like- 
wise fabled  of  such  i^lendid  rewards  for  Cocles  and 
Scovola,  as  Ennius  would  never  have  dreamt  of  as  at- 
tainable by  Scipio  Africanus. 

Just  as  little  did  they  trouble  themselves  about  the 
difficulty  how  Rome  could  be  starved  by  an  enemy  who 
was  only  encamped  on  the  Janiculum,  even  supposing 
him  to  have  commanded  the  nver.  To  account  for  this, 
the  annalists  devised  certain  predatory  expeditions  on  the 
left  bank;  and  then,  to  supjdy  the  dearth  of  action  and 
do  honour  to  their  ancestors,  they  further  invented  a  stra- 
tagem of  the  consuls,  by  which  the  Etruscans  are  drawn 
into  a  snare  and  suffer  considerable  loss. 

For  the  poem  it  was  enough  that  Rome  was  reduced 
to  desperate  straits  by  famine.  Hereupon  a  young  man, 
Caius,  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  to 
kill  the  invading  king.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Tuscan  language,  and,  making  his  way  up  to  the  prseto- 
rium,  dew  one  of  the  king^s  attendants,  instead  of  Por- 
senna.  Being  overpowered  and  disarmed,  in  scorn  of  the 
rack  which  awaited  him  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
the  flame  of  the  fire  on  the  altar:  the  king  bad  him 
depart  in  peace:  and  SciBvola,  as  from  that  day  forth 
he  was  called,  because  he  now  had  only  his  left  hand, 
warned  him  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  if  he  priz^  his  life, 
to  make  peace;  for  three  hundred ^'^  young  patricians 
had  conspired  to  rid  their  country  of  him ;  and  he  himself 
had  only  been  chosen  by  lot  to  be  the  first. 

i9ir  Hoe  aginn  we  have  iHm  nomber^  whi<^  b  for  ever  recurring  as 
far  as  the  old  poems  extend. 
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He  was  rewarded  by  the  senate  no  less  splendidly 
than  Cocles^'^^ :  but  anoUier  traditiop  modestly  named  the 
Prata  Mucia  in  the  Trastevere,  a  field,  it  would  seem^ 
of  a  few  jugerS)  as  the  grant  bestowed  upon  him.  Now  in 
reply  to  the  question  how  he  came  not  to  be  remunerated 
by  consulships,  I  will  myself  suggest  the  solution,  that 
at  Rome  as  elsewhere  the  ceremonial  law  required  a  priest 
to  be  without  blemish  in  any  of  his  limbs ;  and,  because 
the  higher  magistrates  continujed  to  exercise  certain  priestly 
functions,  the  same  was  exacted  for  them^.  And  if  Scse- 
vola's  name  was  C.  Mudus,  he  must  have  been  a  plebeian ; 
like  the  family  of  that  name  which  appears  in  the  Fasti, 
though  not  until  three  hundred  years  after,  and  whose  pie* 
beian  character  is  most  decided ;  like  a  F.  Mucius  without 
a  surname,  who  was  tribune  as  early  as  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: so  that  the  consulate  would  have  lain  out  of  his 
reach,  even  if  Porsenna  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  But  the 
claim  to  him  set  up  by  the  Mucii  is  doubtless  among  the 
most  glaring  instances  of  the  family  vanity  censiured  by 
Cicero  and  Livy.  The  peculiar  Roman  name  for  persons, 
or,  as  it  was  afterward  termed,  the  prienomenf  was  of 
old  no  less  predominant  in  general  use  than  christian 
names  are  nowadays  in  Italy:  even  in  Folybius  we  still 
find  Publius  and  Titus  usucdly  put  for  Scipio  and  Flami- 
ninus^^:  and  as  the  practice  from  that  time  forward  de- 
creases, it  must  have  been  the  more  prevalent .  the  further 

isoe  Dionysius  v.  35. 
d  M.  Sergius,  who  was  excluded  from  offering  up  sacrifices  by  his 
coll^;ue8,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  cripple  (Pliny  H.  N.  vn.  S9), 
had  indeed  been  prsetor:  but  the  inflicting  such  a  mortification  on 
that  hero  infers  that  three  centuries  earlier  he  would  not  have 
been  eligible.  Dionysius  too  accounts  for  Codes  not  being  rewarded 
with  the  consulship  by  his  being  crippled:  hd  rriv  vtipatrtv  rij^ 
fidaeio^ :  V.  25. 

.10  Gaudent  pnenomine  molles  Auriculs :  simple  times  love  to  speak 
familiarly.  Under  the  emperors  this  forename  wa9  supplanted  by  the 
surname^  first  neglected^  then  entirely  forgotten. 
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"we  go  back.  Thu9  the  hero  of  the  old  hiys  would  probably 
be  merely  called  Caius :  that  he  was  originally  regarded 
as  a  patrician,  as  Dionysius  terms  him — ^which  indeed,  if 
he  were  a  Mucius,  could  only  be  excusable  from  the  igno- 
rance of  a  foreiner, — ^is  the  more  probable  on  account  of 
the  three  hundred  young  men  of  whom  he  speaks  as  his 
associates  in  the  enterprise,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  from  every  house :  he  himself  is  called 
noble  by  Livy.  The  surname  of  the  Mucii  according  to 
Varro  had  a  totally  different  sense,  and  signified  an  amu^ 
let^'^^:  it  was  not  peculiar  to  them:  Scaeva  too  was  a 
surname  in  several  families :  but  as  sciBVfM  means  left^  the 
hero  of  the  story  might  also  be  called  Scaevula,  long  before 
the  Mucii  were  of  any  note. 

As  the  price  of  peace  the  conqueror  enjoined  that  the 
Veientines  should  have  their  seven  pagi  restored  to  them^*: 
and  the  fort  on  the  Janiculum  was  only  evacuated  on  the 
delivery  of  hostages.  Thus  far  did  the  feelings  of  a 
more  sensitive  age,  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  their 
ancestors,  soften  down  the  cruel  hardness  of  the  truth. 
Tacitus  alone  pronounces  the  terrible  word  undisguisedly: 
the  city  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror^':  that 
is  to  say,  submitted  to  him  as  her  lord ;  in  such  a  way 
that  the  republic  made  over  the  soveraihty  to  him,  as 
did  every  individual  a  discretionary  power  over  his 
property,  freedom,  and  life,  without  any  restriction. 
A  vanquisht  state  after  this  stood  in  a  relation  to  a 
ruling  one,  like  that  of  an  individual  who  had  forfeited  his 

1811  De  L.  L.  VI.  5.  p.  99.  Quod  puerulis  res  turpicula  in  collo 
suspenditur, — 4sc«vola  appellata:  thus  the  Florentine  MS. 

12  De  agro  Y eientibus  restituendo  wnpetratum,  says  Livy :  one  can- 
not read  such  arrogant  language  without  indignation. 

13  Sedem  Joyis  Opt  Max.  quam  non  Porsenna  dedita  urbe,  neque 
Gain  capta,  temerare  potuissent.  Hist  m.  72.  Taken  strictly/  the 
meaning  of  Tacitus  would  be,  that  Porsenna  had  been  unable  to  violate 
it,  and  consequently  that  he  was  not  master  of  the  Capitol :  it  is  likely 
however  that  pottUssent  refers  only  to  the  Gauls. 
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independence  by  an  adoption  according  to  the  process  of 
arrogation,  or  by  having  pledged  his  person  for  debt^'^^. 
He  who  ceased  to  be  his  own  master,  only  tetained  what 
he  had  hitherto  possest  as  property,  under  the  Jbrm  of 
a  peculivm:  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  stato  that 
had  given  up  its  rea  publim  to  a  lord,  so  that  he  might 
take  every  thing  from  it  at  will ;  and  not  only  the  public 
property,  but  that  of  every  individual.  This  disability 
did  not  terminate  until  the  capacity  of  personal  rights 
had  been  reestablisbt  by  a  process  answering  to  that  of 
emancipation.  It  was  a  partial  exercise  of  this  plenary 
power,  when  a  town  thus  reduced  to  dependence  was 
amerced  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory;  and  this 
was  very  frequendy  a  third :  afterward,  unless  the  i*. 
mainder  was  expressly  given  back  free,  a  tax  on  the 
produce  of  all  the  cultivated  land  was  to  be  paid ;  which 
the  Romans  usually  assessed  at  a  tenth.  I  have  before 
called  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  third  of 
the  plebeian  districts  which  Rome  possest  under  Ser- 
vius  TuUius,  was  lost ;  and  I  observed  that  this  loss  must 
have  been  incurred  in  the  war  which  we  call  the  war  of 
Forsenna^ :  the  menticm  of  the  seven  pagi  in  the  Annals 
does  not  prove  that  nothing  more  was  taken  away.  But 
a  tradition  had  also  been  preserved  that  the  Romans  at 
cNie  time  paid  a  tenth  to  the  Etruscans  ^^:  and  this  too 
can  only  be  referred  to  the  present  period :  it  was  raised 
'   on  the  districts  left  to  them,  and  on  the  public  domain. 

Until  the  town   which  had   surrendered  its  indepen- 
dence to  another,  recovered  it,  no  treaty  with  it  could  hftve 

1214  In  the  formulary  for  turrendering  a  etty  in  livy  i.  38,  tiiekHig 
asks  the  enyojs:  £stne  populus  Collatinus  in  sua  potestate^-^Est. — 
Deditisne  vos,  populumque  CoUatLaian,  urbem,  agios,  aqusm,  tcxniiiH», 
delubra,  uten8ilia»  diyioa  humanaque  omniay  in  meam  pcfpuliqne  Romani 
ditionem?— Dedimus.— At  ego  recdpio. 
♦  Above  p.  412,  n.  976. 

15  From  which  Hercaks  ddivered  them ;  that  is  to  say,  their  own 
prowess.    Plutarch  Qusst  Bom.  xvni.  p.  367.  e. 
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place ;  just  as  an  individual  could  not  enter  into  any  con* 
tract  with  those  who  were  subject  to  his  paternal  authority, 
or  with  his  slaves  and  bondmen.  Pliny  therefore  either 
uses  a  very  inappropriate  expression ;  or  the  laws  imposed 
by  Forsenna  on  the  Romans  belong  to  the  time  when  at 
least  the  form  of  independence,  though  defenseless  indeed 
and  null,  was  given  back  to  them.  This  document,  which 
from  his  manner  of  citing  it  would  seem  to  hove  been  stiU 
in  existence,  shews  how  low  they  had  fallen.  They  were 
expressly  prohibited  from  employing  iron  for  any  other 
purpose  than  agriculture  ^'^^ :  a  people  on  whom  a  command 
of  this  kind  was  laid,  must  have  been  compelled  before* 
hand  to  deliver  up  all  their  arms^^. 

A  confession  that  Rome  did  homage  to  Forsenna 
as  its  soverain  lord,  is  involved  in  the  story  that  the 
senate  sent  him  an  ivory  throne  and  the  other  badges  of 
royalty  ^^:  for  in  this  very  manner  are  the  Etruscan 
cities  represented  to  have  acknowledged  L.  Tarquinius 
Friscus  as  their  prince. 

What  Livy  says  concerning  the  evacuating  the  citadel 
on  the  Janiculum,  seems  connected  with  the  restoration 

1816  Pliny  H.  N.  zzxiv.  39.  In  foedere  quod  expulsig  regibtts  populo 
Romano  dedit  Panama,  nomijiatim  wmprfheMum  twomvmut^  ne  ferro 
nisi  in  agri  cultuiam  uterentmr.  This  and  the  equally  important  passage 
of  Tacitus  (note  1213)  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort:  and  they  are 
perfectly  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  which  was  merely  n^atiye*  The 
critical  examination  of  this  war  is  the  most  successful  part  ^  that 
remarkable  little  work.        * 

17  Anna  adenUa,  oMdesque  imperati,  would  be  the  way  of  telling 
the  story,  if  the  historian  were  speaking  of  a  town  which  had  submitted 
in  ihe%ame  manner  to  the  Romans.  Dionysius  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  this  confession  in  a  hmrangue  put  into  the  mouth  of  M.  Valerius: 
hZovre^  koi  dyopdv,  Koi  oirXa,  koi  raWa  wruv  iZiovro  Tv^privoi 
vapaaj^eTw  cVi  r^  fcaraAvaci  tov  iroXifnov*  v.  65.  This  is  not  indeed 
wapahZ6¥r€^  rd  awXa^  and  sounds  rather  as  if  all  was  done  in  compli- 
ance with  a  military  requisition:  but  that  is  the  very  point  where  the 
disguise  lies. 

18  XKonysitts  v.  35.    See  above  p.  353. 
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of  independence  to  the  city  after  it  had  been  disarmed. 
The  twenty  patrician  hostages,  boys  and  damsels,  refer,  as 
is  clear  from  their  number,  to  the  curies  of  the  first  two 
tribes;  whose  precedence  extended,  as  was  reasonable,  to 
whatever  sacrifices  were  to  be  made.  With  regard  to 
these  hostages  there  is  again  a  twofold  story:  the  more 
celebrated  one,  that  Cl<3elia  effected  her  escape  out  of 
Etruria  at  the  head  of  the  maidens,  and  swam  across  the 
Tiber ;  that  she  was  sent  back,  was  restored  to  liberty 
by  Forsenna,  and  allowed  to  deliver  the  boys  out  of  their 
captivity ;  and  that  she  was  rewarded  by  him  with  a 
horse,  trappings,  and  arms"*^,  and  by  the  republic  with 
a  statue  in  the  Via  Sacra  of  a  damsel  on  horseback : — ^the 
more  obscure  one,  that  Tarquinius  fell  upon  the  hostages 
as  they  were  conducted  into  the  Etruscan  cdmp ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Valeria  who  fled  back  to  the  city,  mas- 
sacred them  all*"* 

Forsenna  meanwhile  had  returned  to  Clusium  :  he  had 
sent  his  son  Aruns  with  a  part  of  his  army  against  Aricia, 
in  those  days  the  principal  city  of  Latium*^.  The  Aricines 
received  succour  both  from  other  cities  and  from  Cuma : 
and  the  Cumans,  led  by  the  insulted  hero  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian war,  decided  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  gene- 
ral fell.  The  fugitives  met  with  hospitable  entertainment 
at  Rome,  and  their  wounds  were  taken  care  of:  many  of 
them  were  loth   to  leave  the  city  again,    and  built   the 


1219  Dionysius  v.  34.  and  the  fragment  from  the  fourth  book  of  Dion 
Cassius  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  i.  p.  133.  8.  Ka).  t^  y€  Kop^  koi  oir\a— 
Koi  iTTfrov  ehwptja-aro.  These  words  evidently  refer  to  the  kihg:  in 
Livy  these  presents  also  are  bestowed  on  Cloelia  by  the  Romans. 

ao  Pliny  xxxiv.  13.  The  two  stories  are  clumsily  mixt  up  together 
by  Dionysius  v.  33^  and  by.  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  19. 

81  For  this  reason  it  had  the  temple  of  Diana :  the  opposition  to  Tar- 
quinius made  by  Tumus  Hei^onius  contains  a  reference  to  the  preten- 
sions and  the  circumstances  of  this  city :  so  does  tHe  account  in  Dionysius 
(v.  61)  of  the  Aricines  exciting  Latium  to  war  against  Rome. 
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Vicus  Tuscus:  Porsenna,  not   to  be  outdone  in  magna- 
nimity, gave  back  the  hostages  and  the  seven  pagi^^^. 

The  Romaix  annalists  make  the  Etruscan  hero  display 
his  liberality  at  the  expense  of  his  dependents  or  allies; 
for  these  pcigi  had  been  restored  to  Veii:  nor,  if  this 
had  occurred  to  them,  would  they  have  been  slow  in 
devising  some  act  of  perfidy  or  other,  by  which  the  Veien- 
tines  should  have  exasperated  the  noble  spirit  of  their 
protector  to  punish  them;  just  as  a  like  inducement 
was  contrived,  to  make  him  abandon  the  Tarquins.  But 
even  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  so  far  were  the  Romans 
from  having  regained  their  Etruscan  territory,  that  the 
Tiber  then  formed  their  boundary;  with  the  insignificant 
exception  of  the  Janiculum  and  the  Ager  Vaticanus. 

Were  the  Romans  incapable  of  feeling  that  chains  which 
we  burst  by  our  own  might  are  an  ornament?  The  defeat 
of  the  Etruscans  before  Aricia  is  unquestionably  historical : 
the  victory  of  the  Cumans,  which  led  Aristodemus  to  the 
soverainty,  was  related  in  Grecian  annals:  had  not  those 
of  the  Romans  through  false  shame  concealed  their  pre- 
vious humiliation^  they  might  have  told  with  triumph  how 
their  ancestors  had  courageously  seized  that  moment,  al- 
though deprived  of  arms  and  perilling  the  objects  of  their 
dearest  affections,  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  At  such 
a  time  the  flight  of  the  hostages  might  do  some  good, 
and  the  heroine  who  led  them  might  deserve  to  be  re- 
warded. 

This  insurrection  must  have  placed  sundry  things 
that  belonged  to  the  fprein  ruler  within  the  city,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  emancipated  Romans;  and  thus  no  doubt 
gave  rise  to  the  symbolical  custom  at  auctions  of  selling 

1289  No  doubt  the  traditions  were  still  richer  in  individual  instances 
of  a  chivalrous  intercourse  during  the  war  with  Porsenna.  The  follow- 
ing is  assuredly  an  ancient  one:  a  truce  had  been  concluded,  and  it 
happened  that  some  games  were  celebrated  just  at  the  same  time :  here- 
upon the  Tuscan  generals  came  into  the  city,  won  the  crown,  and  received 
it.    Servius  on  ^n.  xi.  134. 
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the  goods  of  king  Porsenna.  Livy,  who  found  it  still 
in  existence,  felt  that  it  did  not  sort  well  with  the  story 
about  the  friendship  that  followed  the  war :  only  he  ought 
likewise  to  have  rejected  the  shallow  explanation  of  it. 

That  Porsenna  was  a  hero  in  the  Etruscan  legends, 
and  that  they  must  have  placed  him  in  very  remote  ages 
beyond  the  reach  of  history,  seems  implied  in  the  fabu- 
lous account  of  his  monument :  a  building  totally  incon- 
ceivable, except  as  the  work  of  magic,  and  which  must 
have  vanisht  like  Aladdin^s  palace*.  PossiUy  the  Roman 
tradition  may  without  any  ground  have  connected  him 
with  that  Etruscan  war  which  cast  Rome  down  from  her 
highth:  thus  much  we  may  assert,  that  of  this  war  down 
to  its  end  not  a  single  incident  can  pass  for  InstoricaL 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  annals,  owing  to 
the  barren  invention  of  their  authors,  to  repeat  the  same 
incidents  on  different  occasions,  and  that  too  more  than 
once.  Thus  the  story  of  Porsenna^s  war  reflects  the 
image  of  that  with  Veii  in  the  year  277^  which  after  the 
disaster  on  the  Cremera  brought  Rome  to  the  brink 
of  destruction.  In  this  again  the  Veientines  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Janiculum;  and  in  a  more  intel- 
ligible manner,  after  a  victory  in  the  field:  here  again 
the  city  was  saved  by  a  Horatius;  the  consul  who  arrived 
with  his  army  at  the  critical  moment  by  forced  marches 
from  the  land  of  the  Volscians:  the  victors,  encamping 
on  the  Janiculum,  sent  out  foraging  parties  across  the 
river  and  wasted  the  country;  until  their  depredations  were 
checked  by  some  skirmishes,  which  again  took  place  by 
the  temple  of  Hope  and  at  the  CoUine  gate :  yet  a  severe 
famine  arose  within  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  though 
all  this  has  only  been  transplanted  into  the  war  of  Por- 
senna to  fill  iip  the  vacant  space,  the  latter  is  not 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  shadow  and  echo 
of  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  one  of  the  Auruncian  wars. 

*  See  note  405. 
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It  was  that  Etruscan  war  by  which  Rome,  though  it  lifted 
itself  up  again  and  regained  its  independence,  lost  ten 
regions ;  and  it  must  be  placed  before  the  year  ^59,  when 
the  tribes  were  raised  to  the  number  of  one  and  twenty. 
I  think  howev^  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  that  period. 
I  hold  the  returns  of  the  census,  incredible  as  they 
sound  in  the  times  anterior  to  the  conquest  by  the  Gauls, 
to  be  as  genuine  as  the  Romans  considered  them:  and 
till  I  have  justified  this  confidence  in  the  propa*  place*, 
they  will  at  all  events  be  admitted  to  represent  a  view 
that  was  taken  of  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  Roman  state. 
Had  an  annalist  invented  them,  he  would  have  framed 
them  to  fit  his  stories:  if  then  they  are  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  Annals,  they  must  have  been  handed 
down  from  a  time  considerably  earlier,  and  so  are  im- 
portant. Now  Dionysius  gives  the  returns  of  the  years 
246,  256,  and  26l,  by  the  numbers  130000,  150700,  and 
110000:  in  our  annals  the  war  with  Porsenna  falls  between 
the  first  and  second  date:  between  ^56  and  26l  there  is 
neither  a  pestilence  nor  a  loss  of  territory;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  victory  over  the  Latins.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incongruous:  if  however  we  do  not ^ let  ourselves  be 
dazzled  by  the  Annals  holding  up  dates  to  our  view, 
we  may  stffl  make  an  attempt  to  explain  this.  I  will 
•suggest  it  at  least  as  a  hypothesis,  that  the  former  increase 
was  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  isopolite  franchise :  the 
decrease  of  .40700  on  the  oAer  hand  may  have  arisen 
mainly  from  the  s^aration  of  tribes  enjoying  isopolity, 
but  also  no  doubt  from  the  loss  of  the  regions  wrested 
from  Rome.  It  is  true,  all  the  landholders  in  those 
r^ioQs  assuredly  did  not  cleave  to  the  soil ;  and  even  if 
they  had,  their  number  would  have  been  far  from  amount- 
ing to  so  many  thousands.  Still  that  of  the  Romans  was 
very  much  diminisht  by  the  loss ;  and  our  finding  in  those 
years  only  names   without  any  events  in  Livy  warrants 

* 

*  See  Vol.  u,  note  HI,  and  the  following  pages. 
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the  conjecture  that  there  were  great  misfortunes  to  be 
concealed.  The  servitude  of  Latium  under  Mezentius 
is  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  this  age  thrown  back 
into  an  earlier  one:  and  perhaps  YirgiFs  antiquarian 
learning  may  have  actually  discovered  traditions  repre- 
senting the  same  Etruscan,  whose  yoke  Latium  after- 
ward cast  off  again,  as  the  taker  of  Agylla*:  which  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  when  it  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  was  stiU  perhaps  a  purely  Tyrrhenian  city. 

It  is  true,  if  the  date  of  the  Etruscan  war  against 
Cuma  were  historically  certain,  internal  reasons  would 
forbid  our  placing  the  expedition  of  Aristodemus  to  Aricia 
so  late  as  the  end  of  the  70th  Olympiad:  for  it  is  incre- 
dible that  the  oligarchs,  whose  motive  for  seeking  his 
destruction  was  'their  animosity  conceived  during  that 
war,  should  have  delayed  doing  so  until  twenty  years 
after  it^**'.  The  feuds  in  the  states  of  antiquity  did 
not '  creep  on  thus  smoulderingly.  But  it  was  solely 
from  his  own  calculations  that  Dionysius  determined 
this  period :  for  the  date  of  the  Cuman  war  he  derived 
from  Greek  writers**,  that  of  the  Aricine  from  Romans. 
To  my  mind  chronological  statements  concerning  a  war 
in  which  rivers  run  backward,  are  of  just  as  much  value 
as  those  in  the  fable  of  the  Pelopids  where  the  sun 
does  the  same:  and  if  any  one  believes  that  the  Cu- 
man history  of  this  period  rests  on  surer  foundations 
than  the  Roman,  let  him  compare  the  story  of  Aristo- 
demus in  Dionysius  with  that  in  Plutarch*^. 


*  Mn.  vm.  479.  ff.    See  above  p.  35.  1223  Dionysius  vn.  5. 

24  Perhaps  by  Timfleus :  but  more  probably  by  the  chronicles  of 
Naples^  where  the  fugitives  from  Cuma  were  taken  in :  and  that  they 
brought  legendary  tales  along  with  them  is  no  less  certain  than  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  preserved  any  authentic  documents.  When  Herodotus 
(i.  29)  makes  a  mistake  of  ten  Olympiads  with  r^ard  to  the  legislation 
of  Solon,  what  credit  is  due  to  a  date  of  this  kind?  The  mention  of  the 
Campanians  is  a  sign  that  the  source  was  recent. 

25  Mulier.  Virtut.  xxvi.  p.  261.    According  to  this  version  Aristo- 
demus brings  aid  to  the  Romans. 
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THE   PERIOD 
DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  TARQUINIUS. 


When  we  reach  the  borders  of  mythical  story,  which 
without  a  miracle  could  not  be  immediately  followed  by 
regular  annals,  a  division  of  time  by  epochs  is  a  necessary 
shift,  which  ought  not  therefore  to  subject  me  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  The  opinion  we  are  to  form  on 
the  pretended  histories  of  the  period  just  marked  out,  is 
evident  from  comparing  the  two  historians.  Livy  under 
251  and  252  narrates  a  war  against  Fometia  and  the 
Auruncians,  and  repeats  the  same  afterward,  under  the 
year  259,  as  a  war  against  the  Volscians^^*^:  Dionysius 
was  too  careful  to  commit  an  oversight  like  this,  and 
relates  it  only  in  the  latter  year.  On  the  other  hand 
Livy,  who  on  this  point  is  the  more  inconsiderate  of 
the  two,  displays  nauch  greater  judgement  with  regard 
to  the  Sabine  wars;  mentioning  nothing  about  them  ex- 
cept two  triumphs  out  of  the  Fasti;  without  a  syllable 
on  the  military  occurrences  of  the  five  campaigns  circum- 
stantially recounted  by  Dionysius. 

Nor  does  the  latter  go  less  into  detail  in  describing 
the  events  of  the  Latin  war;  of  which  nothing  but  the 
battle  of  Regillus  is  narrated  by  Livy ;  except  under  255, 
where  he  says,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  Fidense  was 
besieged,  Crustumeria  taken,  Praeneste  came  over  to  the 
Romans.  As  to  the  celebrated  battle  itself  he  tells  us 
candidly,  that  while  some,  whom  he  followed,  placed  it  in 
the  year  255,  others  put  it  off  till  258  under  the  consulship 
of  Postumius— the  date  given  by  Dionysius :   from  which 

1226  The  three  hundred  hostages  who  are  put  to  death  in  ii.  16^  are 
die  same  who  in  ii.  22  are  given  up  in  259. 

M  M 
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variatioQ  it  is  clear  that  the  oldest  triumphal  Fasti  did  not 
mention  it.  Without  doubt  too  it  was  only  the  later 
annalists  who  spoke  of  Postumius  as  the  commander; 
having  already  forgotten  that  the  Africanus  whose  renown 
was  sung  by  the  Calabrian  bard,  was  the  first  Roman 
who  gained  a  surname  from  his  conquests  ^^'^ ;  while 
they  did  not  observe  how  frequently  surnames  from  a 
place  of  residence  occur  in  the  Fasti  of  the  earliest  times. 
As  the  Claudii  took  that  of  Regillensis,  so  did  the  Pos- 
tumii.  This  battle  as  thrust  into  history  stands  without 
the  slightest  result  or  connexion :  the  victory  is  complete  ; 
and,  after  several  years  of  inaction,  a  federal  treaty  sets 
its  seal  to  the  perfect  independence  and  equality  of  the 
Latins,  the  very  point  which  the  battle  was  fought  to 
decide. 

So  that  here  again  we  have  merely  a  heroic  lay ;  an- 
other fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dionysius. 
Before  the  melancholy  contest  between  the  two  kindred 
nations  broke  out,  they  engaged  to  keep  peace  for  a  year, 
that  the  numberless  ties  amongst  their  citizens  might  be 
amicably  dissolved.  Leave  was  also  granted  to  such 
women  of  each  nation  as  had  married  in  the  other,  to 
return  to  their  friends,  taking  their  daughters  along  with 
them.  All  the  Roman  women ^^  left  their  Latin  husbands: 
all  the  Latin  women,  except  two,  staid  at  Rome.  The 
proud  virtue  of  the  matrons  was  still  blooming  in  fuU 
purity  when  these  lays  were  composed. 

The  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus,  as  described  by  Livy, 
is  not  an  engagement  between  two  armies ;  it  is  a  conflict 
of  heroes  like  those  in  the  Iliad.  All  the  leaders  encoun- 
ter  hand  to  hand,  and  by  them  the  victory  is  thrown  now 
intobne  scale,  now  into  the  other;   while  the  troops  fight 

1227  Primus  certe  hie  imperator  nomine  victae  ab  se  gentis  est  nobili- 
tatus :  exemplo  deinde  hujus^  etc.    Livy  xxx.  45. 

.28  Away  with  the  insipid  refinement  fjuKpov  heTu  iraaat,  in 
Dionysius  vi.  1. 
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without  any  effect.     The  dictator  Postumius  wounds  king 
Tarquinius,  who  at  the  first  onset  advances  to  meet  him^*^^: 
T.  iEbutius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  wounds  the  Latin 
dictator:   but  he  himself  too  is  disabled,   and  forced  to 
quit  the  field.     Mamilius,  only  aroused  by  his  hurt,  leads 
the  cohort  of  the  Roman  emigrants  to   the  charge,   and 
breaks  the  front  lines  of  the  enemy :  this  glory  the  Roman 
lays  could  not  allow   to  any  but  feUow-citizens,   under 
whatever  banner  they  might  be  fighting.     M.  Valerius, 
surnamed   Maximus,   falls   as  he  is   checking  their   pro- 
gress :    Publius  and  Marcus,  the  sons  of  Publicola,  meet 
their  death,  in  rescuing  the  body  of  their  unclear  but  the 
dictator  with  his  cohort  avenges  them  aU,   repulses   the 
emigrants  and  puts  them  to  flight.     In  vain  does  Mamilius 
strive  to  restore  the  day;  he  is  slain  by  T.  Herminius, 
the  comrade  of  Cocles :  Herminius  again  is  pierced  through 
with  a  javelin,  while  stripping  the  Latin  general  of  his 
arms.     At  length  the  Roman  knights,  fighting  on  foot  be- 
fore the  standards,  decided  the  victory :  then  they  mounted 
their   horses,   and   routed  the  yielding   foe.     During  the 
battle  the  dictator  had  vowed  a  temple  to  the  Dioscuri: 
two  gigantic  youths  on  white  horses  were  seen   fighting 
in  the  van;  and  from  its  being  said,    immediately    after 
the   mention   of  the   vow,  that  the  dictator  promised  re^ 
wards  to  the  first  two  who  should  scale  the  wall  of  the 
enemy'^s  camp,  I  surmise  that  the  poem  related,  nobody 
challenged  these  prizes,  because  the  way  for  the  legions 


1229  Dionysius  is  angry  with  Macer  and  Gellius,  for  not  calculating 
that  Tarquinius^  even  supposing  him  the  grandson  of  Priscus,  must  have 
been  ninety  years  old.  Is  it  purposely  that  he  suppresses  th^  both 
calling  him  the  son  of  Friscus  ?  so  that  according  to  the  tables  his  age 
must  have  been  120.  He  himself  substitutes  Titus  Tarquinius  for  his 
father,  to  save  the  battle  for  history. 

30  This  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  alone :  that  it  is  drawn  from  an 
ancient  source  is  the  more  certain,  since  they  come  forward  as  actors  in 
a  later  part  of  his  history.  See  Glareanus  and  Sylburg  on  Dionysius 
VI.  12. 

M  m2 
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had  beeB  opened  by  the  Tyndarids^*^^  The  pursuit  wa« 
not  yet  over,  when  the  two  deities  appeared  at  Rome, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood  :  they  washed  themselves  and 
their  arms  in  the  fountain  of  Juturna  beside  th6  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  announced  the  events  of  the  day  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  Comitium:  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fountain  the  promised  temple  was  built.  The  print  of 
a  horse^s  hoof  in  the  basalt  on  the  field  of  battle  remained 
to  attest  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  combatants^'. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  epical 
story;  and  yet  assuredly  our  historians  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  genuine  old  form.  This  battle  of  giants, 
in  which  the  gods  openly  take  part  and  determine  the 
result,  closes  the  Lay  of  the  Tarquins ;  and  I  am  convinced 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  conjecturing  that  in  the  old  poem 
the  whole  generation  who  had  been  warring  with  one 
another  ever  since .  the  crime  of  Sextus,  were  swept  away 
in  this  Mart  of  Heroes :  he  himself  according  to  Dionysius 
fell  here.  In  our  accounts  indeed  king  Tarquinius  is  only 
wounded  and  escapes ;  but  this  is  to  make  the  story  tally 
with  the  historical  record  of  his  dying  at  Cuma.  Mamilius 
is  slain :  Marcus  Valerius  Maximus  is  slain,  in  spite  of  the 
historical  traditions  that  he  was  dictator  some  years  after : 
and  Publius  Valerius,  who  also  finds  his  death,  is  assuredly 
not  Publicola's  son,  but  Publicola  himself.  Herminius 
too  falls :  so  most  unquestionably  does  Larcius,  the  second 
companion  of  Codes,  and  doubtless  no  other  than  the  first 
dictator :  only  he  is  kept  in  the  background,  because  a 
different  one  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Thus  the 
manes  of  Lucretia  are  appeased :  and  the  men  of  the 
heroic  age  depart  out  of  the  world  before  injustice  begins 
to  domineer,  and  gives  birth  to  insurrection,  in  the  state 
which  they  had  delivered. 

The  account   in  the   annals,    which  places   the  death 

1231  As  was  the  case  in  the  battle  of  Fabricius  against  the  Lucanians. 
Valerius  Max.  i.  8.  6. 

32  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  in.  5(11). 
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of  Publicola  in  the  year  251,  is  not  more  authentic  than 
the  poetical  story :  assuredly  it  had  no  other  foundation  than 
that  his  name  is  not  met  with  further  on  in  the  Fasti. 
The  funeral  orations  of  his  family  have  supplied  us  with 
the  information  that  the  matrons  mourned  for  him  ten 
months,  as  they  did  for  Brutus ;  and  that  he  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense.  According  to  one  story  the  cost  was 
defrayed  from  the  common  chest  of  the  burghers  ^^^^;  which 
agrees  with  his  name  Poplicola:  according  to  the  other 
a  quadrant  a  head^*  was  contributed  by  the  people,  that 
is,  by  the  commonalty  :  for  this  was  a  plebeian  mark  of 
respect.  Probably  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  practice 
neither  of  the  two  estates  was  behindhand  with  the  other, 
as  the  fact  is  represented  on  the  decease  of  Menenius 
Agrippa^^.  The  paying  them  such  a  last  honour  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  either  of  the  two  died  in 
want. 

The  death  of  Tarquinius  at  Cuma  is  certainly  histori- 
cal: but  the  only  reason  for  placing  it  in  the  year  259 
was  no  doubt  because  the  ferment  among  the  common- 
alty broke  out  in  that  year;  and  the  tradition  ran,  that, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  the  patricians  kept  within  bounds. 
Aristodemus,  whose  name  is  infamous  among  those  of 
the  earlier  Greek  tyrants  for  his  atrocities,  became  the 
heir  of  his  illustrious  client;  and  some  years  after  de- 
tained the  property  of  the  republic,  in  lieu  of  his  claims 
to  that  'of  the  Tarquins.  Of  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  Roman  exiles,  some  may  perhaps  have  been  among 
the  followers  of  Appius  Herdonius  when   he   seized    the 

1233  De  publico  est  elatus.    Livy  u.  16. 

34  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  23.  The  Greek  language,  less  rich  in 
political  terms  than  the  Latin^  has  only  the  single  word  hrjfjL<K  to  cxt 
press  the  whole  people  and  the  commonalty:  this  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  misapprehensions. 

35  The  passage  on  this  subject  in  Dionysius  (vi.  96)  deserves  at- 
tention, from  the  manner  in  which  the  estates  are  distinguisht ;  but  it 
is  of  too  great  length  to  be  inserted  here. 
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Capitol,   and  may  thus  have  breathed  their  last  in  the 
home  of  their  fathers. 

Among  the  events  placed  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
mythical  age  is  the  reception  of  the  Claudian  gens:  in 
the  year  250  Attus  Clausus,  a  powerful  Sabine,  migrated 
to  Rome  with  the  members  and  clients  of  his  house. 
Clausus  is  in  Virgil  the  eponym  of  the  house  and  of  the 
tribe,  belonging  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  Romans  * :  which 
indisputably  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages: 
Claudius,  is  derived  from  Clausus,  as  Julius  is  from 
lulus,  and  is  not  a  dialectic  variety  of  the  name.  I  here 
repeat  my  conjecture  that  the  Claudii  replaced  the  Tar- 
quinian  house  and  tribe.  So  that  the  statement  that 
two  jugers  of  public  land  were  assigned  to  every  client 
may  perhaps  be  utterly  groundless;  and  the  plebeians 
in  this  tribe  may  have  been  as  independent  as  in  every 
other:  else  this  would  look  like  an  attempt  to  intermix 
tribes  of  clients  with  those  composed  of  the  free  pro- 
prietors ^'^^  The  one  and  twentieth  tribe  of  the  year 
259  must  be  the  Crustumine  ^^ :  this  was  the  first  that 
was  substituted  for  one  of  the  lost  ten ;  as  also  the  first 
that  was  named  after  a  place,  instead  of  an  Indiges  or 
Semo. 

*  Above  note  980- 
1236  Above  p.  414.  Livy  n.  16.  His  civitas  data,  agerque  trans 
Anienem.  Vetus  Claudia  tribus— jippellata.  This  epithet  occurs  no- 
where else^  anymore  than  a  Claudia  nova  does ;  and  it  is  so  singular^  that 
J  should  be  disposed  to  read :  trans  Anienem  veterem,  Claudia  tribus 
etc.  For  some  of  my  readers  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  Anio  vetus  was  the  aqueduct  from  the  Teverone  to  Rome,  begun  by 
Curius.  Frontinus  de  Aqusd.  i.  Now  if  the  region  of  the  Claudian 
tribe  lay  between  Fidense  and  Ficulea^  according  to  the  reading  of  Lapus 
and  Gelenius  in  Dionysius  (v.  40),  half  of  it  would  be  on  the  Roman 
side  of  the  river  Anio ;  but  the  whole  was  beyond  that  aqueduct.  Sue- 
tonius indeed  (Tiber,  c.  i)  says  merely  trans  Anienem;  but  this  does  not 
refute  my  conjecture. 

37  This  has  already  been  conjectured  by  Panvinius :  who  however 
had  no  other  notion  on  the  subject,  than  that  there  had  been  only  twenty 
plebeian  tribes  ever  since  the  time  of  Servius. 
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Crustumeria  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Latin 
wars:  but  the  receiving  its  citizens  into  the  Roman 
plebs  was  probably  the  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Latins.  In  explaining  the  league  with  them  I  shall  shew 
that  on  that  occasion  their  thirty  towns  were  newly  ar- 
ranged, and  their  number  completed:  for  which  purpose 
Rome  gave  up  at  least  one  place,  and  the  Latins  in  return 
seem  to  have  resigned  their  claim  to  Crustumeria.  In  like 
manner  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Latium 
after  a  thirty-years  quarrel  again  entered  into  alliauce  with 
the  Romans,  and  enlarged  its  territories,  the  Roman  com- 
monalty was  increased  by  the  cession  of  some  places,  the 
citizens  of  which  formed  two  new  tribes. 

This  leads  me  to  suspect  that  those  Sabines,  who  with 
the  remnant  of  the  dissolved  Tarquinian  tribe  made  up  the 
Claudian,  came  to  Rome  in  like  manner  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  their  nation,  and  that  the  Claudii  then  for 
the  first  time  became  Romans  and  patricians.  The  author 
of  this  peace  was  Sp.  Caasius^^^,  whose  two  subsequent 
consulships  are  memorable  for  the  leagues  establishing 
a  community  of  franchise  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 
This  accordingly  was  that  great  man^s  plaa  to  support 
the  tottering  dominion  of  Rome,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
her  recovering  what  she  had  lost;  and  the  beforemen- 
tioned  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  census  after  246 
is  accounted  for,  if  a  similar  relation  was  entered  into 
with  the  Sabines  in  25S ;  not  indeed  with  the  whole  nation, 
but  with  the  nearest  cantons :  that  such  a  compact  however 
cannot  have  been  durable,  is  clear  from  the  subsequent 
diminution  ^^ 

1238  Dionysius  v.  49.  In  proportion  as  the  terms  of  the  peace  here 
stated,  the  giving  up  for  instance  10000  jugers  of  olive  plantations,  have 
an  apocryphal  look,  does  his  silence  lose  its  weight  as  an  objection  to  my 
hypothesis,  the  t^nms  were  invented  just  like  the  battles,  because  nothing 
was  preserved  except  the  bare  record  that  a -treaty  was  concluded. 

39  See  above  p.  543.    RegiUum  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Anio,  in 
the  midst  of  Roman  towns,  and  so  did  the  Claudian  region. 
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The  appointment  of  the  first  dictator  is  placed  in  the 
tenth  year  after  the  first  consuls ;  and  the  oldest  annalists 
say  it  was  T.  Larcius.  But  there  were  divers  contradictory 
statements,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Valerian  house  assigned 
this  honour  to  a  nephew  of  Publicola.  According  to  the 
date  just  mentioned,  Larcius  was  consul  at  the  time,  and 
so  only  received  an  enlargement  of  his  power:  another 
account  related  as  the  occasion  of  the  appointment,  what 
sounds  probable  enough,  that  by  an  unfortunate  choice  the 
republic  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  consuls  of 
the  Tarquinian  faction,  whose  names  were  subsequently 
rendered  dubious  by  indulgence  or  by  calumny. 

That  the  name  of  dictator  was  of  Latin  origin,  is 
acknowledged;  and  assuredly  the  character  of  his  office, 
invested  with  regal  power  for  a  limited  period,  was  no 
less  so.  The  existence  of  a  dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early, 
at  Lanuvium  in  very  late  times  *,  is  matter  of  history ;  and 
Latin  ritual  books,  which  referred  to  Alban  traditions^**®, 
enabled  Macer  to  assert  that  this  magistracy  had  subsisted 
at  Alba*^ ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  preservation  of  any 
historical  record  concerning  Alba  is  still  more  out  of  the 
question  than  concerning  Rome  before  TuUus  Hostilius. 

•  Cicero  pro  Milone  10(27). 
1240  The  Julii  had  their  altar  in  the  theatre  at  Bovills  consecrated 
lege  Albana;  which  would  infer  that  there  was  something  more  than 
oral  tradition. 

41  Dionysius  v.  74. 
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The  Latins  however  did  not  merely  elect  dictators  in  their 
several  cities,  but  also  over  the  whole  nation :  from  a  frag* 
ment  of  Cato  we  learn  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was 
dictator  over  the  collective  body  of  the  Latins^***.  Here 
we  catch  a  glimmering  of  light;  but  we  must  follow  it 
with  caution.  If  Rome  and  Latium  were  confederate 
states  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  the  room  of  that  supre- 
macy which  lasted  but  for  a  short  time  after  the  revolution, 
they  must  have  possest  the  chief  command  alternately :  and 
this  would  explain  why  the  Roman  dictators  were  appointed 
for  only  six  months ;  and  how  they  came  to  have  twenty- 
four  lictors:  namely,  as  a  symbol  that  the  governments 
of  the  two  states  were  united  under  the  same  head:  the 
consuls  had  only  twelve  between  them,  which  went  by 
turns  from  one  to  the  other.  And  so  the  dictatorship  at 
the  beginning  would  be  directed  solely  toward  forein  af- 
fairs; and  the  continuance  of  the  consuls  along  with  the 
dictator  would  be  accounted  for :  nay,  the  dictatorship, 
being  distinct  from  the  office  of  the  magister  populi^  might 
sometimes  be  conferred  on  him,  sometimes  on  one  of  the 
consuls. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  instituting  the  dictatorship, — 
as  I  will  call  it  from  the  firsts  by  the  name  which  in  course 
of  time  supplanted  the  earlier  one, — was  incontestably, 
to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  reestablish  an  unlimited 
authority  over  the  plebeians  even  within  the  barriers  and 
the  mile  of  their  liberties*^:  for  the  legal  appeal  to  the 
commonalty  was  from  the  sentence  of  the  consuls,  not 
from  that  of  this  new  magistrate.  Nor  does  such  an  appeal 
seem  ever  to  have  been  introduced,  not  even  after  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  grown  to  an  inordinate  excess:  the 
Romans  rather  chose  to  let  the  dictatorship  drop.     The 

1242  Origin,  ii.  in  Priscian  iv.  4. 
43  AiKa^£(i/  KUi  aTTOKTeiueiv  Koi  oiKOi  Koi  iv  (TToarelai^  tjhvvaro^ 
Kai  ov  Tou?  Tov  hrjfAov  fxovov,  ciWd  Koi  rmv  t'Trrreuv,  Koi  e^  avrij^  tiJs 
/3ov\rj^,    Zonaras  vu.  13. 
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tradition  accordingly  is  perfectly  correct  in  recording  how 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator  alarmed  the  commonalty  ^^^^. 

That  even  the  members  of  the  houses  at  the  first  had 
no  right  of  appealing  against  the  dictator  to  their  comitia, 
though  they  had  possest  such  a  right  even  under  the  kings, 
is  expressly  asserted  by  Festus^^:  at  the  same  time  he  adds 
that  they  obtained  it.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  example 
of  M.  Fabius ;  who,  when  his  son  was  persecuted  by  the 
ferocity  of  a  dictator,  appealed  in  his  behalf  to  the  popu^ 
lus^;  to  his  peers,  the  patricians  in  the  curies. 

The  later  Romans  had  only  an  indistinct  knowledge 
of  the  dictatorship,  drawn  from  their  earlier  history. 
Excepting  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  second  campaign  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  whose  election  and  situation  more** 
over  were  completely  at  variance  with  ancient  custom,  no 
dictator  to  command  an  army  had  been  appointed  since 
503 ;  and  even  the  comitia  for  elections  had  never  been  held 
by  one  since  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  war.  As 
applied  to  the  tyranny  of  Sylla  and  the  monarchy  of  Caesar, 
the  title  was  a  mere  name,  without  any  ground  for  such  a 
use  in  the  ancient  constitution.  Hence  we  can  account  for 
the  errour  of  Dion  Cassius,  when,  overlooking  the  privilege 
of  the  patricians,  he  expressly  asserts  that  in  no  instance 
was  there  a  right  of  appealing  against  the  dictator,  and  that 
he  might  condemn  knights  and  senators  to  death  without 
a  trial  ^^:   as  well  as  for  that  of  Dionysius,  who  fancies 

1244  Creato  dictatore — ^magnus  pld)em  metus  incessit 

45  V.  Optima  lex.  Postquam  provocatio  ab  eo  magistratu  ad  po- 
puium  data  est^  que  antea  non  erat 

46  Provoeo  ad  populum,  according  to  the  law  under  TuUus  Hostilius, 
prwooaiiane,  cui  TuUua  HostUiug  cesHt.  Livy  vm.  33.  The  senators 
repaired  from  the  Curia  to  the  condOf  that  is,  to  the  Comitium,  hard  by 
the  Curia.  Fabius  was  not  displeased  to  be  sent  down  firom  the  rostra 
to  the  Comitium,  where  he  might  speak  freely,  as  a  member  of  the  great 
council  of  the  populus.  The  aid  of  the  tribunes  might  be  serviceable  in 
case  of  extremity,  because  their  persons  were  inyiolable:  but  in  no  way 
could  the  affiiir  be  brought  before  the  concilium  of  the  plebs. 

47  Zonaras  quoted  above,  note  1S43. 
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he  decided  on  every  measure  at  will,  even  about  peace 
and  war^"*.  Such  notions,  out  of  which  the  moderns  have 
drawn  their  phrase  dicttjttorial  power^  are  suitable  indeed 
to  Sylla  and  Caesar:  with  reference  to  the  genuine  dicta- 
torship they  are  utterly  mistaken  ^^. 

Like  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  is 
involved  in  the  notion  of  Dionysius,  that,  after  the  senate 
had  merely  resolved  that  a  dictator  was  to  be  appointed, 
and  which  consul  was  to  name  him,  the  consul  exercised 
an  uncontrouled  discretion  in  the  choice ^^ :  which  opinion, 
being  delivered  with  such  positiveness,  has  become  the 
prevalent  one  in  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities.  Such 
might  possibly  be  the  case,  if  the  dictator  was  restricted 
to  the  charge  of  presiding  over  the  elections,  for  which 
purpose  it  mattered  not  who  he  was :  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  542,  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  asserted  this 
as  his  right  ^^;  and  in  the  first  the  practice  must  already 
have  been  the  same;  for  else  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  could 
not  have  insulted  the  republic  by  nominating  M.  Glycia*. 
But  never  can  the  disposal  of  kingly  power  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  a  single  elector. 

The  pontifical  lawbooks,   clothing   the    principles    of 
the  constitution  after  their  manner  in  a  historical  form. 


1248  V.  70.  73.     rioXe/jiou  Ka\  elptivti^  Ka\  travTo^  a\\ov  irpdy/jLaTO^ 

49  Of  the  latter  on  the  contrary  are  we  to  understand  the  statement 
in  the  same  passage  of  Zonaras,  that  the  dictator  (like  the  consuls)  coulcl 
not  draw  upon  the  treasury  heyond  the  credit  upon  it  granted  to  him  hy 
the  senate. 

AO  V.  73.     Oil  vapd  rod  dtjijiov  rtjv  dpyjiiv  €vpofjL€¥o^-^d\\*  vir 
dvZpo^  dwoh€'x6€K  duik.    Compare  the  whole  account  just  hefore  this 
of  the  appointment  of  T.  Larcius. 

61  The  senate  decreed  that  the  consul  should  inquire  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  the  person  to  he  appointed^  and  should  proclaim  him  whom 
they  chose :  the  consul  negnbat  se  populum  rogaturum  quod  stUB  potestatis 
esset,     Livy  xxvii.  5. 

•  Livy  £pit'  xix.    Suetonius  Tiber,  c.  2. 
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preserved  the  true  account.  For  what  other  source  can 
have  supplied  DioHysius  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
as  it  professes  to  be,  that  a  citizen,  whom  the  senate 
should  nominate,  and  the  people  approve  of,  should  go- 
vern for  six  months  **^*.'^  The  people  here  is  the  populus: 
it  was  a  revival  of  the  ancient  custom  for  the  king  to  be 
elected  by  the  patricians :  and  that  such  was  the  form  is 
establisht  by  positive  testimony  ^^. 

Still  oftener,  indeed  throughout  the  whole  first  decad 
of  Livy,  do  we  read  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  whereby  a 
dictator  was  appointed,  without  any  notice  of  the  great 
council  of  the  patricians^*.      The  old  mode  of  electing  the 

1252  "Oi/   av  fj  T€  (3ov\ij    irpoeXriTai,  koi  u   hfJiJio^  e7ri\]/t]^i<rrjTau 
Dionysius  v.  70. 

53  M.  Valerius-^qui  primus  magister  a  populo  creatus  est.  Festus 
V.  Optima  lex.  Accepto  senatus  decreto  ut  comitils  curiatis  revocatus  de 
exilio  jussu  populi  Camillus  dictator  extemplo  crearetur :  Livy  v.  46. 
Ap.  Claudium  dictatorem  amsensu  patriciorum  Servilius  consul  dixit: 
vu.  6.  Before  the  secession  of  the  plebs  Appius  was  on  the  point  of 
being  created  dictator ;  but  the  consuls  and  the  seniores  patrum  contrived 
to  prevent  it  (n.  30) :  so  that  the  annalist  had  in  his  eye  an  election  by 
the  juniores,  that  is,  in  this  place,  the  curies.  The  viator  who  carries 
the  dictatorship  to  Cincinnatus  says  to  him:  vela  corpus  ut  proferam 
senatus  populiqtie  Romani  mandata.    Pliny  xvin.  4. 

54  IV.  17:  Senatus  dictatorem  dici  Mam.  ^milium  jussit — 23: 
Senatus  Mam.  iBmilium  dictatorem  iterum  dici  jussit — 46 :  Dictator 
ex  S.  C.  dictus  Q.  Servilius  Priscus.  vin.  17:  Dictator  ex  auctoritate 
senatus  dictus  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.  ix.  29 :  Auctore  senatu  dictatorem 
C.  Junium  Bubulcum  dixit  x.  ll :  M.  Valerium  consulem  omnes  centu- 
rise  dixere,  quem  senatus  dictatorem  dici  jussurus  erat  The  whole  story 
of  Q.  Fabius  constraining  himself  to  declare  his  mortal  enemy  dictator 
(ix.  38)  implies  that  L.  Papirius  was  already  nominated,  but  could  not 
enter  upon  his  office,  unless  the  consul  proclaimed  him.  Even  Dionysius 
in  one  instance  recognizes  the  nomination  or  proposal  by  the  senate,  vn. 
56 :  AiKTarwp  u(p*  vfxmu  alpcdetk.  The  following  passages  also  apply 
to  the  election  by  the  senate,  n.  30 :  Manium  Valerium  creant  (consules 
senioresque  patrum).  iv.  21 :  Dictatorem  dici  A.  Servilium  placet  vi.  2: 
Placuit  dictatorem  dici  M.  Furium  Camillum.  vn.  12 :  Dictatorem  dici 
C.  Sulpicium  placuit  The  following  have  a  wider  sense,  m.  26 :  L. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus  consensu  omnium  dicitur.  vi.  28 :   Dictatorem  T. 
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kings  was  i*estored  in  all  its  parts:  the  dictator  after  his 
appointment  had  to  obtain  the  imperium  from  the  curies  ^'^^. 
And  thus,  from  possessing  this  right  of  conferring  the 
imperium^  the  patricians  might  dispense  with  voting  on  the 
preliminary  nomination  of  the  senate.  Appointing  a  dic- 
tator was  an  affair  of  urgency :  some  augury  or  other 
might  interrupt  the  curies:  it  was  unfortunate  enough 
that  there  were  but  too  many  chances  of  this  at  the 
time  when  he  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  consul,  and 
when  the  law  on  his  imperium  was  to  be  past.  And 
after  the  plebeians  obtained  a  share  in  the  consulate,  as 
the  senate  was  continually  approximating  to  a  fair  mixture 
of  the  two  estates,  it  was  a  gain  for  the  freedom  of  the 
nation,  provided  the  election  could  not  be  transferred  to 
the  centuries,  to  strengthen  the  senate's  power  of  nomi- 
nating. Under  the  old  system  a  plebeian  could  not 
possibly  be  dictator.  Now  as  C.  Marcius  in  398  opened 
this  office  to  his  own  order,  whereas  in  SQS  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  appointment  was  approved  by  the 
patricians,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  change  took  place 
within  this  interval.  Even  in  444  *  the  bestowal  of  the 
imperium  was  assuredly  more  than  an  empty  form :  but 
it  became  such  by  the  Maenian  law :  thenceforward  it 
was  only  requisite  that  the  consul  should  consent  to 
proclaim  the  person  named  by  the  senate.  Thus  after 
that  time,  in  the  advanced  state  of  popular  freedom,  the 
dictatorship  could  occur  but  seldom  except  for  trivial 
purposes:  and  if  on  such  occasions  the  appointment  was 
left  to  the  consuls,  they  would  naturally  lay  claim  to  it 
likewise  in  those  solitary  instances  where  the  office  still 
had  real  importance^®. 

Quinciium  Cincinnatum  creavere:  creavere  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
comitia :  se^  for  instance  iy«  11. 

1255  Livy  IX.  38,  under  the  year  444 :   (L.  Papirio  Cursori)  legem 
curiatam  de  imperio  ferenti  triste  omen  diem  diffidit 

56  These  transitions  are  exhibited  in  the  account  given  by  Diony« 
sius,  how  at  the  very  first  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  the  people 
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However,  when  P.  Claudius  insultingly  misused  his 
privilege,  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  procedure  was 
still  fresh  enough  for  the  senate  to  have  the  power  of 
annulling  the  scandalous  appointment.  To  do  so,  they 
would  not  even  need  the  legal  limitation,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  that  none  but  consulars  were  eligible.  A  law  of 
those  early  times  can  only  have  spoken  of  praetors  and 
praetorians :  for  which  reason,  the  praetor  continuing  to  be 
deemed  a  coUegue  of  the  consuls,  it  was  not  violated  when 
L.  Fapirius  Crassus  was  made  dictator  in  415:  and  the 
other  cases  which  would  be  against  the  rule,  if  interpreted 
strictly  of  such  men  as  had  actually  been  consuls,  might 
probably  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  if  we  had  praetorian 
Fasti '«^l 

In  a  number  of  passages  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
master  of  the  knights  was  chosen  by  the  dictator  at  pleasure. 
But  this  again  must  have  been  the  more  recent  practice :  at 
all  events  his  appointment  in  one  instance  is  attributed  to 
the  senate  no  less  clearly  than  that  of  the  dictator;  as 
at  the  origin  of  the  office  it  is  at  least  in  general  terms 
to  elector 8^^:  and  the  decree  of  the  plebs,  which  in  542 
raised  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  dictatorship,  enjoined 
him  to  appoint  P.  Licinius  Crassus  magister  equittsm*. 

committed  the  choice  to  the  senate^  the  senate  to  the  consuls :  as  to  the 
imperium  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  All  this,  if  he  had  invented  it,  would 
he  ahsurd:  hut  he  met  with  it  in  his  hooks;  and  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  many  symholical  representations  of  the  same  kind. 

1257  Did  Rome  excite  the  attention  of  Aristotle.^  As  he  never  in  the 
Politics  quotes  its  constitution,  which  in  his  days  was  just  in  its  prime, 
he  must  in  fact  have  heen  unacquainted  with  it.  But  the  remark  (Polit 
IV.  10),  Iv  /Sap^dptav  ti<t\v  alpovvrai  avTOKparopa^  /jLovdp-^ou^,  pro- 
hahly  refers  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians.  He 
refers  to  the  analogous  example  of  the  asymnetes ;  and  Dionysius  does 
exactly  the  same  when  speaking  of  the  dictatorship. 

58  Livy  VIII.  17 :  Dictator  ah  consulihus  ex  auctoritate  senatus  dictus 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  magister  equitum  M.  Antonius.  n.  18:  of  Larcius 
and  Sp.  Cassius— creatos  invenio.    Conmlares  legere. 
*  Livy  xxvn.  5. 
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The  civil  character  of  this  officer  is  enveloped  in  total 
obscurity :  but  that  he  was  not  merely  the  master  of  the 
horse  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field,  is  certain. 
I  conjecture,  that  he  .was  elected  by  the  centuries  of  ple- 
beian knights, — as  the  magister  populi  was  by  the  populus, 
the  six  sufFragia, — and  that  he  was  their  protector  ^*^^. 
The  dictator  may  have  presided  at  the  election,  letting  the 
twelve  centuries  vote  on  the  person  wh(nn  he  proposed: 
this  might  afterward  fall  into  disuse,  and  he  would  then 
name  his  brother  magistrate  himself. 


1259  Hence  a  plebeian  would  be  eligible  to  this  office  even  before  the 
Licinian  law.  See  above^  p.  512.  There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
plebeian  knights,  where  C.  Servilius  Ahala  is  sent  by  the  dictator  to 
Sp.  Meelius.    Livy  iv.  14. 
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THE  COMMONALTY  BEFORE  THE  SECESSION, 

AND  THE  NEXI. 


The  appointment  of  the  dictator  by  the  curies  was 
a  step  backward  from  the  constitution  of  Servius,  evincing 
a  settled  plan  to  rob  the  plebeians  of  its  advantages  and 
honours,  while  its  burthens  were  still  to  remain  with  them : 
and  it  was  the  prelude  to  a  far  worse  usurpation,  by  which 
the  plebs  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  electing  the  consuls 
in  the  centuries,  as  it  had  already  been  deprived  of  its 
share  in  the  consulship.  Possessing  the  dictatorial  power, 
whiph  they  might  either  exercise  or  hold  out  in  terrour, 
the  patricians  were  strong  enough  to  engage  in  a  plan  for 
stripping  their  free  countrymen  of  all  their  rights,  and 
reducing  them  individually  to  slavery.  Had  it  been 
executed  with  caution,  the  atrocious  design  might  have 
succeeded:  its  failure,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  owing  to 
their  mad  impatience  and  precipitance,  and  to  that  cupidity 
which  cannot  wait  until  usurpation  in  its  struggle  against 
the  feelings  of  freedom  has  cleared  the  course  for  it. 

After  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  the  government 
behaved  kindly  to  the  commonalty.  It  is  related  that 
all  duties  were  then  done  away  with ;  and  that  the  city 
took  the  salt-trade  into  its  own  hands,  to  stop  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  retail-dealers  ^^^*^.  As  to  the  statement  that 
the  plebs  was  exempted  from  tribute,  it  must  either  mean, 
that  the  whole  charge  of  paying  the  troops  was  thrown 

1260   Ijivy  II.  9. 
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upon  the  aerarians*,  or  that  the  arbitrary  taxation  intro- 
duced under  the  last  Tarquinius  was  abolish t.  The  Vale- 
rian laws  restored  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius  with 
regard  to  life,  personal  security,  and  honour.  In  like 
manner  the  first  consuls  are  said  to  have  renewed  the 
laws  which  prohibited  pledging  the  person  ^'^^:  that  the 
guilds  and  their  motes  were  reestablisht,  follows  of  course. 

But  it  was  only  while  Tarquinius  excited  alarm,  and 
till  the  hard  war  with  Etruria  was  ended,  that  the  govern- 
ment, as  Sallust  says,  ruled  with  justice  and  moderation. 
When  this  was  over,  the  patricians  dealt  with  the  ple- 
beians as  with  slaves,  tyrannically  maltreated  them  and 
even  sported  with  their  lives,  turned  them  out  of  the  public 
domain,  and  wielded  the  government  alone,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  fellowcitizens :  by  which  outrages,  and 
above  all  by  the  pressure  of  usury,  the  commonalty,  being 
forced  at  once  to  pay  tribute  and  to  serve  in  neverceasing 
wars,  was  at  last  driven  into  insurrection.  This  repre- 
sentation has  been  adopted  by  the  greatest  father  of  the 
western  church  as  evidently  true^^.  To  the  same  eflFect 
Livy  relates  that,  so  long  as  Tarquinius  was  living  in  exile, 
the  favour  of  the  plebs  was  courted:  but  that  after  his 
death  the  nobles  began  to  maltreat  it^.  .1  repeat,  that 
chronological  statements  with  regard  to  this  period  are 
totally  idle;  only  it  is  too  gross  a  violation  of  all  pro- 
bability in  Livy,  to  place  the  king's  death,  the  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  patricians,  and  the  beginning  of 
its  fruits,  the  first  disturbance,  all  within  the  same  year. 
Some  annalist  must  have  mentioned  the  evil,  which  with- 
out doubt  had  been  waxing  worse  and  worse  during  several 

*  See  above  p.  465. 
1261  Dionysius  v.  2.     Ka<  tou?  vofiov^  rov^  ir§pi  ruv  trvfufBoXamv 
Tov?  viro    TvAA/ou  '^pa^evrat:,  (jfiKavOptairov^    Ka\    htjfJiOTtKpv^   etuai 
^oKovvra^y  ouc  airavra^  Kar€\va-€  TapKVvio^,  avevetoaavro. 

62  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei  ii.  18. 

63  II.  21.    Plebi^  cui  ad  earn  diem  summa  ope  inservitum  erat^ 
injuria  a  primoribus  fieri  coepere 

Nn 
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years,  for  the  first  time  retrospectively  at  the  epoch  when 
it  reached  its  full  growth. 

That  the  oligarchy  should  have  been  strong  enough, 
when  aided  by  the  terrours  of  the  dictatorship,  openly 
to  revive  the  ancient  laws  of  debt,  is  no  way  incredible : 
but  when  we  find  these  laws  not  only  remaining  unaltered 
at  the  peace  between  the  two  estates,  but  for  half  a 
century  after  those  of  Licinius,  great  doubts  are  cast 
on  the  story  that  they  had  already  been  abolisht  twice 
in  the  very  early  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  that  difference 
between  the  rights  of  the  two  orders,  which  afterward 
caused  the  need  for  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs,  was 
here  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  lasted  for  four  generations 
after  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables :  and  hence  Livy, 
when  he  is  about  to  relate  the  abolition  of  bondage  for 
debt,  says,  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  freedom 
for  the  plebs^*^^.  This  remark  clearly  belongs  to  an  old 
annalist,  not  to  Livy :  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  assertion  on  what  otherwise  could  only  be  in- 
ferred, though  with  perfect  certainty;  namely,  that  the 
pressure  of  this  system  fell  on  the  plebeian  debtor  alone. 
As  to  the  patrician^  he  can  never  have  either  pledged  his 
person  by  covenant,  or  been  sentenced  to  servitude  by  the 
law. 

Now  if  the  only  diflerence  had  been,  that  the  original 
citizens  enjoyed  a  better  state  of  law  within  their  own 
body,  this  would  have  bred  no  feud  between  the  two 
estates :  the  plebs  might  have  passed  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  same  system,  and  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  the  ruling  class  for  it,  if  requisite. 
But  unfortunately  it  was  the  interest  of  the  patricians  to 
stand  up  for  the  cruel  practice  of  personal  pledges,  as 
much  as  for  any  privilege  of  their  order.  Livy  himself 
in  spite  of  his  prejudices  does  not  suppress  what  was  to  be 

1204  viu.  28.    Eo  anno  plebi  Romanse  velut  aliud  initium  libertatis 
factum  est,  quod  necti  desierunt.    See  above  p.  423. 
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read  in  the  Annals ;  that  every  patrician  house  was  a  gaol  for 
debtors,  and  that  in  seasons  of  great  distress,  after  every 
sitting  of  the  courts,  herds  of  sentenced  slaves  were  led 
away  in  chains  to  the  houses  of  the  nobless^*^.  Dionysius 
too  represents  king  Servius  as  saying,  that  the  cruel 
usury  of  the  patricians,  who  by  its  means  were  reducing 
the  free  citizens  to  servitude,  attd  their  pretensions  to  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  public  domain,  were  the  motives 
which  urged  them  to  plot  his  death  ®^:  and  in  the  decisive 
case  where  the  abominable  consequences  of  this  system  led 
to  its  abolition,  the  usurer,  L.  Papirius,  was  a  patrician ; 
his  victim  a  plebeian,  C.  Publilius*. 

Nay  they  appear  in  these  cases  not  like  persons  who 
from  their  superior  power  come  forward  in  behalf  of  others 
as  well  as  of  themselves,  but  as  if  they  alone  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  this  too  so  late  as  in  the  year  397,  when 
a  reasonable  limitation  to  the  rate  of  interest  is  eagerly 
determined  upon  by  the  plebs,  but  gives  oflTense  to  the 
patricians^.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  the  plebeians  to 
have  been  without  the  power  of  proceeding  after  the  same 
system :  only  if  they  wished  to  abuse  it  by  stretching  it  to 
the  utmost,  they  might  be  restrained,  as  they  were  subse- 
quently by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  so  even  in  those  days 

1265  VI.  36.  Gregatim  quotidie  de  foro  addictos  duci^  et  repleri  vinc- 
tis  nobiles  domos:  et  ubicunque  patricius  habitet,  ibi  carcerem  ptri- 
vatum  esse. 

66  IV.  11.  Me/Uf/vui^ra/  /xot  rtvi^  €k  rmv  varptKitov  diroKreivai 
jiie  avvofJiwiJLevoif-'^tov  tov  h^fxou  cv  ^/reiroifiKa-'^ayQoixevoi — ol 
Zav^iGTOLi  fxevy  on  tovv  vivijTa^  vfjid^  ovk  elaa-a  Trjy  iXevBepiav 
dfpatpedrivai  vir  avrmv  irpw  tcl  \p€a  dyQ^vra^  (read  aVa^^eWa?), 
ol  Se  Karavoa^t^ofievoi  Tct  htjfxoa-ta  k,  t.  \, 

*  Livy  vm.  ^. 

67  Haud  aeque  laeta  patribus— de  unciario  foenore— rogatio  est  per- 
lata:  et  plebs  aliquanto  earn  cupidius  solvit.  Llvy  vii.  16.  Manlius 
too  (vi.  14)  voclferatus  de  superbia  patrum,  ac  crudelitate  foeneratorum, 
et  mlserlls  plebis. 

nn2 
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by  the  magistrates  whose  office  gave  rise  to  that  of  these 
tribunes:  and  the  free  possessor  of  hereditary  property  might 
screen  himself  against  the  persecution  of  a  brother  plebeian, 
by  becoming  the  client  of  a  patrician.  Probably  however 
the  main  part  of  the  loans  were  merely  negociated  in  the 
name  of  patricians  on  account  of  their  clients,  who  were 
forced  to  appear  in  the  person  of  their  patronsvand  who 
also  reaped  the  greatest  advantage  from  doing  so.  If  a 
foreiner  practised  such  usury,  he  had  without  doubt,  be- 
side the  ordinary  burthens  of  clientship,  to  pay,  like  the 
freedmen,  a  particular  sum  to  his  lord. 

Now  that. in  these  early  times  not  the  slightest  trace 
should  be  found  of  usury  carried  on  by  the  plebeians,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic 
the  plebeian  knights  were  the  very  class  among  whom  it 
struck  root;  although  Cato  had  pronounced  it  to  be  no 
better  than  highway-robbery:  while  on  the  other  hand 
among  the  members  of  the  few  remaining  patrician  houses 
hardly  a  single  one  has  been  charged  with  this  disgraceful 
trade :  a  memorable  instance,  that  virtues  and  vices  are  not 
heirlooms  in  particular  families  or  classes  of  society ;  but 
that  the  power  of  doing  what  they  list  misleads  such  as 
are  not  restrained  by  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  better 
disposed  among  their  fellowcountrymen  and  equals,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  necessity  of  keeping  watch  over 
our  honour  preserves  us  from  depravity ;  that  a  dominant 
faction  is  ever  sure  to  transgress,  and  thereby  to  set  its 
adversaries  in  a  favorable  light. 

In  all  countries  men  in  need  have  had  the  wretched 
right  of  selling  themselves  and  their  families :  it  obtained 
among  the  northern  nations  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  in  Asia.  The  right  of  the  creditor  to  seize  his 
insolvent  debtor  as  a  servant,  and  by  his  labour  or  by 
the  sale  of  his  person  to  repay  himself  so  far  as  this 
went,  was  scarcely  less  widely  spread.  Akin  in  their 
origin  and  in  their  results,  these  rights  are  yet  substan- 
tially    different;    and    if   we    draw    a   proper   distinction 
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between  them,  the  ancient  Roman  law  of  debt  becomes 
perfectly  clear  and  simple. 

Debts  may  be  incurred  either  by  a  direct  loan,  or  by 
breach  of  an  obligation  to  some  payment:  besides,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  certain  offenses  created  such 
an  obligation,  as  larceny  and  the  like.  Now  whether  the 
debt  arose  from  such  offenses  or  otherwise,  whoever,  after 
the  praetor  had  given  sentence,  failed  to  discharge  it  within 
the  legal  term,  was  consigned  by  the  law  to  the  creditor 
as  his  bondman:  but  he  was  addictus,  and  not  nearus^^^. 
A  person  became  nexus^  when  by  a  regular  Quiritary  bar- 
gain before  witnesses,  for  money  weighed  out  to  him,  he 
disposed  of  himself,  and  consequently  of  all  that  belonged 
to  him;  whereby  under  the  form  of  a  sale  he  in  reality 
pledged  himself:  into  this  state  none  could  come  except 
by  his  own  act  and  deed. 

For,  as  we  learn  from  the  well-known  testimony  of 
iElius  Gallus®^,  every  transaction  according  to  Quiritary 
law  and  with  these  forms  was  a  neoswrn:  and  it  is  an  utter 
mistake,  which  moreover  occurs  only  among  the  moderns,  to 
derive  the  name  of  the  neon,  from  their  fetters,  and. to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  slaves  in  fetters  for  debt.     At  the  first 

1368  So  was  the  person  who  had  pledged  himself  and  did  not  redeem 
himself  within  the  term  fixt :  he  then  ceased  to  be  nemis.  Hence  Dionysius^ 
in  the  classical  passage  on  the  subject  (vi.  83)^  only  discriminates  be^ 
tween  the  addiction  incurred  by  debt  and  from  offenses.  Menenius  offers 
to  cancel  all  the  neaia  of  the  insolvent  {row  6<p€i\ovra^  XP^^  '^^^ 
fxrj  Zvvafiivov^  dta\v<ra<r6ai,  d<pe7<Tdai  rmv  o<p\ijiJiaTUiv^ ;  to  set  at 
liberty  all  such  as  were  addioti  from  having  failed  in  then:  payments 
(e*  Tivftii/  rd  <TafxaTa  virepriiikpmv  ovrtov  rah  voiMtfAoi^  irpodea-fAiai^ 
Kareyerai) ;  and  in  like  manner  all  those  who  were  so  on  account  of  a 
delictum  privatum  punishable  with  a  fine  (S/koi?  aXoure^:  Ihiai^-  not 
stat&-criminals). 

'  69  In  Festus.  Nezum  est^  ait  Gallus  iElius^  quodcumque  per  aes 
et  libram  geritur,  idque  necti  dicitur,  quo  in  genere  sunt  hsc :  testa* 
menti  factio^  nexi  dado^  nexi .  liberatio. 
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every   such   transaction,  as  is   too  plain   to   need    proof, 
was   an  actual   sale.      But    the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman 
jurists  contrived  by  means  of  these  forms  to  establish   a 
system  of  pledging,  whereby  the  seller  was  to  keep  pos- 
session of  what  he  had  sold,  and  to  redeem  his  pledge  on 
repaying  the  money  he  had  received  as  an  earnest :  while 
on   the  other  hand,  if  the  money  was    not    repaid,   the 
creditor   laid    claim  to   his   property  before  the  praetor. 
The  same  form  was  given  to  a  number  of  other  trans- 
actions and  proceedings,  such  as  marriage  by  coemption, 
the    fictitious   sate    of    children    for    their  emancipation, 
wills,  and  so  on.      All  these,  together  with  the   actual 
transfer    of   property,    are  comprehended  in  the  defini- 
tion given  by  Varro  from  Manilius^^®:  and  in  this  wider 
sense    Sylla  allowed  all  the  newa  of    the   new   citizens, 
whom  he  deprived  of  their  franchise,  to  stand,   as  well 
as  their  rights  of  inheritance*^.      But  the  fictitious  sales 
were  so  frequent,  the  transactions  carried  on  under  the 
form  of  such  sales   were  so  important,   that  it  became 
necessary  to  have  a  peculiar  name  for  them.     Hence  usage 
restricted  the  general  term  to  these,  excluding  the  man- 
dpia,  the  actual  transfers  of  property :  and  so  Varro  after 
Scsevola  defined  a  neanim  to  be  the  form  where  a  thing 
is  pledged,  but  not  alienated^. 

As  the  meaning  of  this  word  changed  in  process  of 
time,  so  Yarrows  definition  of  a  nearus  does  not  apply  quite 

1270  De  L.  L.  vi.  5.  p.  100.    Nexum  Manilius  scribit  omne  quod  per 
libram  et  sts  geritur^  in  quo  sint  mandpia.    So  the  Florentine  MS. 

71  Cicero  pro  Cscina  35  (102).  Ita  tulit  de  civitate,  ut  non  sustu- 
lerit  horum  nexa  atque  hsereditates. 

78  In  the  same  place.  Mucius  (Scevola  is  an  interpolation)  que 
per  ses  et  libram  fiant  ut  obligentur^  praeter  qiue  {ffuig.  preter  quam 
qus.  Fhr.  praeter  qiuun)  mandpio  dentur^— id  est  {vuig.  idem)  quod 
obligatur  per  libram^  neque  suum  fit  {vuiff,  sit).  The  person  whose 
TWSDum  was  rdeased  by  payment,  was  iere  et  Hbra  Uberatus:  Livy  vi*  14. 
Hence  nenoa  Hberata,  Cicero  de  Re  p.  n.  34. 
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correctly  except  to  a  single  case.  No  doubt  when  a  free- 
man had  contracted  by  servile  labour  to  work  off  the 
debt  for  which  he  had  pledged  his  person  in  a  Quiri- 
tary  sale,  he  was  a  neanis^^^ :  only  one  must  not  restrict 
the  meaning  of  the  term  to  this.  Whosoever  had  pledged 
his  person  in  this  way  was  ne^vus  or  newu  vinctus^^ ;  even 
if  he  could  not  possibly  become  liable  to  discbarge  his 
debt  by  service. 

Such  as  had  no  property  must  always  have  concluded 
their  loans  under  this  form :  those  who  had  would  be. able 
even  in  those  days  to  give  their  land  as  security :  in  most 
cases  however  a  person  threatened  with  a  sentence  of 
addiction  would  probably  enter  into  a  Tiexurn^  that  he 
might  escape  for  the  time  from  that  misfortune.  If 
any  one  whose  creditor  laid  claim  to  him  before  the 
praetor  ^^,  did  not  redeem  himself,  his  lot  was  chains  and 
corporal  punishment,  and  all   the  hardships  of  slavery  ^^. 


1273  In  the  same  place.  Liber  qui  sues  operas  in  servltutem  (so  Flor, 
— wig.  seryitute)  pro  pecunia  quam  debebat,  dabat  dum  solveret  {FUyr, 
debebat  dum  s.  vulg.  debeat  dum  s.),  nexus  vocatur. 

74  The  two  terms  are  without  doubt  equivalent:  the  former 
is  opposed  to  sokitus  in  the  Twelve  Tables^  the  latter  in  Livy  n.  23 : 
Neani  vincti  solutique  se  undique  in  publicum  proripiunt:  where  Dou- 
jat's  explanation^  which  has  unaccountably  been  neglected,  is  no  less 
certain  than  obvious.  See  Drakenborch's  note.  Sigonius  had  a  glim- 
mering of  the  truth:  but  his  change — neofi,  vincti,  solutique — corrupts  the 
text 

75  This  addiction  is  referred  to  in  the  passages  of  Livy  quoted  in 
note  1265,  and  in  the  words  vTreptifAepoav  dvaytaytj  in  Dionysius  vi.  23. 

76  On  servitude  for  debts  not  incurred  by  borrowing  I  shall  speak 
in  the  second  volume,  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  which 
it  is  so  memorable  a  feature ;  although  these  laws  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  its  primary  source.  I  shall  also  recur  to  it  when  I  come 
to  the  Poetelian  Uw.  But  as  opinions  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  are 
apt  to  get  abroad  in  a  mistaken  shape,  I  will  here  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing propositions  beforehand.  The  Poetelian  law  merely  did  away  with 
the  nejBum  of  the  person,  in  room  of  which  the^ucta  of  property  became 
universal :   but  it  made  no  change  in  the  addiction  for  debts  or  offenses ; 
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So  long  as  a  neoous  was  not  addicttis,  he  enjoyed  the 
same  rights  as  every  other  full  citizen :  this  was  expressly 
secured  to  him  by  the  laws^'^.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
who  was  adjudged  as  a  slave,  lost  his  civic  rights^* :  thus 
he  underwent  that  deminiUio  capiHs^^  of  which  it  is  true 
that  our  civil  lawbooks  make  no  mention,  because  we  have 
nothing  of  Manilius  or  Scaevola,  and  those  who  wrote  under 
the  emperors  lived  long  after  it  had  been  forgotten;  of 
which  however  we  have  indisputable  evidence  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  an  action  which  endangered  a  person's 
civic  character — a  judicium  turpe — was  a  causa  capitisy 
though  no  way  affecting  his  life.  In  the  same  manner 
a  cause  where  the  question  was,  whether  the  possession  of  a 
person's  goods  had  been  adjudged  (addicta)  by  the  sentence 
of  the  prsetor,  was  a  causa  capitis^ :  because  this  addiction 
had  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  person. 

and  the  latter  certainly  lasted  even  beyond  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.    This  however  was  likewise  abqlisht;  and  in  its  stead  came 
the  possessio  bonbrum  debitoris :  the  very  expression  sectio  bonorum  re- 
minds us  of  the  sectio  corporis  debitoris. 
1277  Nexo  solutoque  idem  Jus  esto. 

78  The  consul  Servilius  promises  the  plebeians  that  during  the  cam- 
paign iraaa  fiev  oMd,  wdv  he  trafka^  nraivaV  etrinyiia  voXitou 
*P(o/iaioi/  shall  continue  dppvtriatrro^  dvo  t€  havetov  koi  dWov 
vauTo<!  <rvfx/3o\aiov,  Dionysius  vi.  41.  And  Appius  says  (vi.  59)  that 
he  had  lost  money  by  several  of  his  debtors,  but  had  never  made  any 
wpoirdeTov  ovh*  drifiov, 

79  Deminutus  capite  appellatur — qui  liber  alteri  mancipio  datus 
est    Festus. 

80  Hence  the  affidr  of  P.  Quinctius  was  so  (Cicero  pro  Quinct  9. 
(32)):  and  the  question  was,  whether  his  bona  in  reality  possessafuennt 
nee  ne.  Caput  was  the  title  in  the  censorian  register,  comprising  every- 
thing set  down  under  it  with  regard  to  a  person's  condition:  every 
change  made  therein  on  his  becoming  deterunis  juris  was  a  denUnu^ 
Ho  capitis.  They  who  are  familiar  with  the  Roman  notions  will  not 
need  many  words  to  understand,  that,  for  instance,  the  d^rading  a 
plebeian  to  be  an  eerarian,  or  his  removal  into  a  tribus  minus  honesta 
on  being  found  guilty  of  ambitus  or  the  like,  were  each  a  capitis  cfe- 
minutio. 
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When  a  debtor  was  delivered  up  to  his  creditor,  such 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren  as  were  subject  to  Ids 
authority  went  into  slavery  with  him:  as  was  the  case 
when  state-criminals  were  sold  along  with  their  family  ^"®^. 
This  state  of  the  law  was  known  to  those  annalists  who 
made  the  old  soldier  tell  the  people,  that  the  usurer  had 
carried  him  and  his  two  sons  into  slavery*;  and  who 
represented  the  edict  of  the  consul  ServiUus  as  ordain- 
ing that,  if  a  debtor-slaVe®^  were  willing  to  serve,  his 
creditor  should  not  keep  his  children  or  grandchildren  in 
confinement^^.  This  circumstance  was  the  main  reason 
for  the  eimancipation  of  children,  a  measure  which  according 
to  the  Roman  law  on  domestic  rights  could  otherwise 
scarcely  have  occurred. 

If  we  once  gain  a  clear  insight  into  this  law  of  debt» 
we  have  solved  the  perplexity  which  led  Dionysius  to  take 
such  strange  views,  and  which  thereby  has  introduced  such 
momentous  errours  into  Roman  history. 

The  Annals  related  that  the  persons  who  seceded  on 
account  of  their  debts  were  in  the  legions :  but  how  was 
it  consistent  with  the  Servian  constitution,  for  men  to 
serve  therein,  who  had  forfeited  their  freedom  to  their 
creditors,  and  so  were  poorer  than  a  proletarian  if  he  was 
clear  from  debts?  Dionysius  here  again  takes  the  per- 
verse course  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  statements 
by  the  groundless  assertion  that  they  served  as  slingers®*: 

1281  Ipse  familiaque  ad  sdem  Cereris  veneat. 
*  Dionysius  vi.  S6. 

82  An  addktuSy  not  a  nexus:  the  former  class  was  again  called 
out  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

83  Livy  II.  24.  Ne  quis  militis-JUiberos  nepotesve  moraretur.  Dio- 
nysius VI.  29.  Mi/T€  7ei/oc  avreav  dwdyeiv.  This  foreiner  misappre- 
hended his  authorities  and  the  nature  of  the  law  in  vi.  37.  For  there 
can  never  have  been  any  need  of  releasing  the  relations  of  the  nexi  in 
an  ascending  line. 

84  v.  67.  UpoaSriKri^  fioTpav  iirelyov  to??  ^v  ^dXayyt  reray^ 
fA€voi^^^fxri^€v  (pcpovre^  oirXov,  ori  fitj  <r(pevh6va^^ 
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according  to  which  men  with  less  than  nothing  would  have 
stood  in  the  fifth  class.  And  what  would  the  Servian 
constitution  have  been  worth,  if  the  hoplites  and  knights 
had  been  unable  to  make  head  against  the  unarmed  popu- 
lace! 

The  plebeians  however  who  left  the  camp,  were  nearif 
whose  freedom  and  property  were  merely  pledged  ^'®^:  and 
many  others,  who  were  not  suffering  under  the  same 
pressure,  may  have  joined  them  from  sympathy,  and 
with  a  view  to  avail  themselves  of  circumstances  for  the 
furtherance  of  political  freedom.  The  army  might  be 
levied  according  to  the  classes;  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  hoplites  might  consist  of  persons  who,  when  their  debts 
became  payable,  would  not  even  be  secure  of  personal 
liberty.  There  are  but  too  many  countries  where  a  like 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found;  where  most  of  the  land- 
holders, though  ostensibly  they  continue  to  be  so,  were 
they  to  discharge  their  debts,  would  have  nothing  left; 
and  till  that  time  comes  farm  their  estates  for  their  cre- 
ditors, as  the  Roman  debtor  farmed  his  for  the  usurer  ^^. 
Now  if,  where  a  nation  is  thus  circumstanced,  the  distri- 
bution of  political  rights  be  proportioned  to  the  landtax 
paid,  it  would  be  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  relative 
state  of  property,  that  the  main  part  of  the  citizens  electing 
and  eligible  to  offices  might  be  in  a  destitute,  or  even 
desperate  condition. 

Here  is  the  proof  I  promised  above,  that  the  tribute 
was  not  paid  out  of  the  net  income:  for  it  corresponded 
to  the  census;  and  if  debts  had  been  deducted  in 
assessing  this,  the  newi  could  not  have  stood  in  the 
classes,  or  served  in  the  legions.     To  have  explained  the 

1285  If  there  is  any  ground  for  the  story  of  the  calling  out  theaddicti, 
they  can  only  have  entered  into  the  irr^ular  bodies^  the  civic  l^ons. 
Probably  however  it  is  wholly  apocryphal. 

86  Dipnysius  .VI.  79.        To??    laveiarrav:  —  i^vayKa^ofieda    toi/5 
eavrav  nXijpov^  yetapycTv, 
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newvm  in  the  passage  where  this  was  before  asserted  ^^^^, 
would  have  grafted  one  episode  upon  another.  As  a 
further  confirmation  I  will  here  add,  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  debts  in  the  year  403  rendered  a  census  neces- 
sary :  because,  in  adjusting  the  state  of  property  with 
the  demands  -  of  creditors  upon  it,  a  number  of  things 
changed  their  owners®*.  Under  an  income-tax  the  only 
difference  would  have  been,  that  a  person  who  till  then 
had  paid  for  ten  thousand  ases  of  outstanding  money 
would  now  have  paid  for  the  same  sum  vested  in  land: 
while  the  previous  possessor,  even  before  he  parted  with 
his  estate,  would  not  have  been  taxed  for  it.  Owing  to 
this  the  patricians,  though  they  appear  as  the  capitalists, 
are  no  way  affected  by  the  tribute®^,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tax  peculiar  to  the  plebs^^. 

In  the  Roman  contracts  for  the  use  of  money  the  regular 
condition  was  that  the  simi  should  be  repaid  after  a  stated 
term :  which  in  those  times,  as  the  arguments  to  be  brought 
forward  in  another  part  of  this  history  will  prove,  must 
certainly  have  been  the  year  of  ten  months.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  unrestricted,  and  therefore  exorbitant :  the  first 
legal  limitation  of  it  to  ten  per  cent  was  a  great  relief  to 
the  plebs :  no  wonder  then  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  an  ordinary  case,  for  the  accumulated  interest  to  raise 

1287  Above  p.  459. 

88  Livy  vn.  S2.  Quia  solutio  eeris  alieni  multarum  rerum  mu- 
taverat  dominos. 

89  The  patricians  have  been  making  a  present  out  of  their  neigh- 
bours purses^  say  the  tribunes^  when  it  is  determined  to  give  the  troops 
pay ;  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  raised  tribuUo  indieto.  Livy  rv.  60. 
Such  touches  come  from  the  annalists. 

90  The  tribunes  deplore  the  fate  of  the  plebs,  qtUB  nunc  etiam 
vectigalis  facta  sU,  vt,  cum  mcuUa  omnia  invenerint,  tnbutum  ex  affecta 
re  famHiari  pendant.  Livy  v.  10.  They  bring  forward  the  agrarian 
law  and  forbid  the  collecting  the  tribute,  v.  12.  On  another  occasion 
however  pkbes  coacta  huie  aneri  succumbere,  because  the  government  did 
not  want  any  levies:  quern  dekctum  impedirent,  non  habe^nt  tr^nt 
VI.  32. 
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the  principal  to  many  times  its  original  amount  ^'^^  It  was 
the  custom  to  convert  the  principal  when  due,  together 
with  the  interest,  into  a  new  debt  (versura):  the  dis- 
charge of  which  must  soon  have  become  utterly  impos- 
sible. To  understand  the  condition  of  the  plebeian  debt- 
ors, let  the  reader,  if  he  is  a  man  of  business,  imagine 
that  the  whole  of  the  private  debts  in  a  given  country 
were  turned  into  bills  at  a  year,  bearing  interest  at  twenty 
per  cent  or  more;  and  that  the  non-payment  of  them 
were  followed  on  summary  process  by  imprisonment,  and 
by  the  transfer  of  the  debtor's  whole  property  to  his 
creditor,  even  though  it  exceeded  what  he  owed.  We  do 
not  need  those  further  circumstances  which  are  incom- 
patible with  our  manners,  the  personal  slavery  of  the 
debtor  and  of  his  children,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
fearful  condition  of  the  unfortunate  plebeians^*. 

Their  wretchedness  was  consummated  by  a  system  of 
base  injustice.  The  plebeians  formed  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  line:  and  yet  not  only  was  all  share  in  the  con- 
quered lands  refused  to  them;  even  the  plunder,  which 
a  Roman  soldier,  unless  it  was  given  up  to  him,  had  to 
deliver  in  upon  oath,  was  often  kept  back  from  them  :  not 
that  it  was  employed  for  national  purposes ;  it  went  into 
the  common  chest  of  the  patricians^. 

This  picture  of  distress — ^not  unlike  the  one  placed 
before  our  eyes  by  the  misery  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 

1291  Livy  vi.  14.  Multiplici  jam  sorte  exsoluta,  meigentibus  semper 
sortem  usuris. 

92  The  practice  of  mortgaging  landed  property  prevailed  at  Athens 
even  before  the  time  of  Solon^  and  subsisted  along  with  that  of  pledging 
the  person,  which  was  afterward  aholisht  At  Rome  the  state  of  things 
would  not  admit  of  it :  for  it  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  plebeian  property,  and  with  the  usufructuary  possession  of  the 
patricians. 

93  For  publicum  is  popHcum,  what  helongs  to  the  popubis.  See 
above  note  1106.  Hence  the  commonalty  is  incensed  malignitate  patrum 
qui  fnUUem  prada  fhtudavere.'-^QMicquid  captum  est  vendidU  congui,  ac 
redegit  inpublicum,    Livy  ii.  42.   There  are  many  other  like  passages.  . 
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who  are  now  going  to  wreck  and  ruin  in  seaport-towns  where 
every  fortune  is  broken  and  all  commerce  is  lost,  and  in 
manufacturing  districts  where  work  is  at  a  stand — deluded 
DionysiUs ;  so  that  when  the  whole  commonalty  was  driven 
into  insurrection,  he  looked  upon  them  as  nothing  else 
than  a  similar  low  starving  multitude,  to  which  idlers, 
libertines,  vagabonds,  such  as  harboured  illwill  against 
their  neighbours,  and  such  as  were  malecontents  from 
temper  or  interest,  attached  themselves  ^^^.  The  positive- 
ness  of  this  statement  has  had  an  imposing  effect;  and 
it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  that  Livy,  though  no  way 
partial  to  the  plebs,  and  though  he  certainly  had  not  a 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  several  orders  in  early 
times,  still  has  not  a  word  which,  if  rightly  understood, 
can  give  even  a  shadow  of  support  to  such  an  opinion. 

A  Greek  writer  indeed  could  hardly  escape  being  de- 
ceived :  in  the  first  place  because  his  language,  poorer  and 
less  exact  in  its  political  terms  than  the  Roman,  had  only 
the  one  word  demus  to  render  both  populus  and  plebs  ^^. 
Even  in  Aristotle's  time  this  word  had  a  variety  of  senses, 
and  in  democracies  denoted  the  nation  and  assembly  of  the 
people  as  opposed  to  the  magistrates,  in  oligarchies  the 
commonalty ;  while  popular  usage  employed  it  for  the  needy 
and  common  folk.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  many  as  were 
the  Greek  cities  and  those  that  pretended  to  be  so,  there 
perhaps  was  not  one  in  which  an  oligarchy  had  kept  its 
ground;  and  democracies  were  rare:  the  Romans  had 
everywhere  introduced  timocracies:  and  under  these, 
though  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens  also  bore 
the  name  of  demiis^  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  applied, 
and  that  too  in  a  stricter  sense,  to  those  inhabitants  who, 
from  not  possessing  the  requisites  for  civic  honours,  were 

1294  Dionysius  vi.  46. 
95  UoXki  and  iroXTrai  may  in  earlier  times  have  been  equivalent  to 
populus,  nay  the  former  may  perhaps  be  the  same  word :   this  definite 
meaning  however  it  did  not  retain. 
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expressly  excluded  by  the  law,  or  at  all  events  in  fact,  from 
the  senate  and  from  offices  as  common  people.  The  civic 
plebs  too,  which  Dionysius  found  at  Rome  in  the  eighth 
century,  was  undeniably  a  demus  of  this  sort ;  formed  by 
the  body  of  those  who  partook  of  the  largesses  destined  for 
the  capital  ^^^ ;  and  consisting  mainly  of  freedmen  and  semi- 
citizens.  The  respectable  countrypeople  and  municipals  ^ 
were  completely  separate  from  it:  still  higher  stood  the 
knights,  many  thousands  in  number :  at  top  of  alt  the  no- 
bless  which  had  coalesced  with  the  remains  of  the  patricians. 

That  all  these  nevertheless  were  plebeians  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view, — ^that  the  whole  Roman  na- 
tion was  so,  except  the  fifty  patrician  houses  which 
were  stUl  preserved »» ,  and  the  patrician  families  newly 
incorporated  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus, — ^this  was 
certainly  known  to  Dionysius.  In  his  later  books  too  he 
cannot  possibly  have  ranked  the  leading  plebeians,  after 
the  consulate  was  placed  within  their  reach,  among  the 
common  people:  how  could  he  forget  however  his  hav- 
ing related  but  a  couple  of  pages  before  the  description 
just  referred  to,  that  Valerius  had  enrolled  four  hundred 
plebeians  among  the  knights  on  account  of  their  wealth  ^  ? 
One  might  indeed  imagine  that  the  idea  of  that  equestrian 
middle  class,  which  occupied  the  interval  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  was  floating  before  his  mind :  but 
such  an  idea  in  this  place  must  have  vanisht  again  the 
moment  he  tried  to  fix  it. 

If  a  foreiner,  having  heard  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  that  he  farms  the  land,  which  was  the  freehold  of 
his  ancestors,  at  a  rack-rent,  the  unprotected  and  forsaken 


1296  As  the  pld>8  urbana  is  opposed  to  the  thirtyiive  trihes. 

97  The  Romani  rustici. 

98  See  p.  323  note  833.  I  remind  the  reader  of  Capito's  definition 
quoted  ahove  in  note  891.  Gains  i.  3.  Plehis  appellatione  sine  patriciis 
ceteri  cives  significantur. 

99  Dionysius  vi.  44. 
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» 

client  of  greedy  or  negligent  patrons,  should  be  led  by  this 
to  look  upon  all  the  Irish  Catholics  as  paupers  and  beggars, 
he  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  surprised  if  told,  that  they 
claim  a  share  in  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  to  be 
eligible  into  the  lower  house,  when  such  eligibility  both 
legally  and  in  fact  implies  the  possession  of  considerable 
landed  property.  Unless  he  were  informed  that  the  wretch- 
ed peasantry  are  but  a  part  of  the  whole  class,  which  also 
comprises  members  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  middle 
ranks,  he  would  be  just  as  little  able,  as  Dionysius  was, 
to  extricate  himself  from  similar  confusion.  But  when  we 
take  a  correct  view  of  them,  this  very  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  may  furnish  our  age  with  a  perfect  parallel  to 
the  state  of  the  plebs :  they  too,  like  the  plebs,  are  a  com- 
monalty; the  despair  of  the  poor  amongst  them  is  the 
strongest  weapon  of  the  upper  ranks ;  and  the  indignities 
these  are  exposed  to  would  be  matter  of  indifference  to 
their  inferiors,  unless  they  were  all  forced  into  one  body  by 
the  pressure  of  the  laws.  In  one  point  however  there  is  an 
enormous  difference :  the  millions  in  Ireland  who  are  ready 
to  stake  their  lives  for  the  pretensions  of  their  superiors, 
would  not,  though  the  latter  should  gain  their  ends,  see  a 
single  one  among  their  vague  hopes  of  better  times  accom- 
plisht ;  whereas  the  lower  plebeians  were  seeking  for  deter- 
minate relief  to  their  own  actual  wants.  If  England  three 
generations  ago  had  granted  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  civic 
rights  in  individual  cases,  this  would  have  disarmed  the 
Catholics,  and  separated  the  higher  orders  from  the  popu- 
lace and  the  priests  who  agitate  it :  at  Rome  similar  mear- 
sures  would  not  have  been  availing  to  hinder  distress  from 
breaking  out  in  violence,  which  the  poor  man  promised 
Ijiimself  would  release  him  from  his  debts  and  give  him 
a  field  of  his  own. 

When  an  errour  has  been  firmly  rooted  for  centuries, 
it  can  hardly  be  superfluous  to  bring  forward  a  variety  of 
definite  instances  in  illustration  of  the  truth.  The  Roman 
plebs,  formed  as  it  was  by  the  incorporating  whole  bodies 
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of  citizens  and  countrypeople,  might  be  compared  to  the 
Vaudese  dependent  on  the  city  of  Bern,  among  whom  the 
old  Burgundian  nobless  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  townsmen  and  the  peasantry,  as  contrasted  with  the 
soverain  canton.  Or  if  the  reader  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Florence,  let  him  imagine  that  the  republic 
had  united  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  diatretto  into  a 
commonalty:  in  this  the  counts  Guidi  and  the  castellans  ^^** 
of  Mugello,  as  opposed  to  the  ruling  estate,  would  not  by 
the  principles  of  the  law  stand  above  the  houses  of  Pistoja 
or  Prato,  nay,  above  the  common  citizen  or  yeoman  from 
the  Val  d'  Arno :  at  the  same  time  the  former  might  not- 
withstanding be  equal,  perhaps  more  than  equal,  to  the 
Uberti  and  the  other  proudest  houses  in  the  ruling  city, 
even  according  to  their  own  notions  of  nobility.  As  in 
a  later  age  the  Mamilii,  who  traced  their  pedigree  from 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  were  admitted  among  the  plebeian 
citizens ;  so  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  families  of 
plebeian  knights  in  the  earliest  times  were  the  nobility  of 
the  diatretto;  that  the  first  leaders  of  the  plebs,  the 
Licinii  and  Icilii,  were  no  way  inferior  even  in  birth  to 
the  Quinctii  and  Postumii. 

But  it  was  not  the  splendour  .flowing  from  a  few  fami- 
lies of  this  sort,  that  gave  such  respectability  to  the  Roman 
plebs :  it  was  their  essential  character  as  a  body  of  land- 
holders, such  as  it  is  denoted  by  their  Quiritary  property. 
The  ancients  universally  esteemed  agriculture  to  be  the  pro- 
per business  of  the  freeman,  as  well  as  the  proper  school  of 
the  soldier.  The  countryman,  says  Cato,  has  the  fewest  evil 
thoughts.  In  him  the  old  stock  of  the  nation  is  preserved : 
while  it  changes  in  cities,  where  forein  merchants  and 
tradesmen  settle,  and  the  natives  remove  whithersoever 
gain  lures  them.  In  every  country  where  slavery  prevails, 
freedmen  seek  their  maintenance  by  occupations  of  this  kind, 
in  which  they  not  unfrequently  grow  wealthy :  thus  among 
the  ancients,  as  in  aftertimes,   such    trades  were   mostly 

1300  Cattanei. 
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in  the  hands  of  this  class,  aiid  were  therefore  thought  dis- 
reputable to  a  citizen:  hence  the  opinion  that  admitting  the 
artisans  to  full  civic  rights  was  a  hazardous  measure  ^^^^, 
and  would  transform  a  nation^s  character.  The  ancients 
had  no  notion  of  a  government  carried  on  with  dignity 
by  guilds,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  history  of  the  towns 
during  the  middle  ages:  and  yet  even  in  them  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  military  spirit  sank,  as  the  guilds 
gained  the  upper  hand  of  the  houses,  and  that  at  last  it 
became  wholly  extinct;  and  with,  it  fell  the  character 
and  the  freedom  of  the  towns.  Even  at  this  day  the 
Italian  peasants,  if  proprietors,  are  an  extremely  honest 
and  worthy  race,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the  towns- 
people: agriculture  is  their  nation^s  true  calling,  as  a  sealife 
is  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  of  the  Neapolitans. 

The  Roman  plebs  in  eiai-ly  ages  consisted  exclusively 
of  landholders  and  field-labourers;  and  even  if  many  of 
its  members  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  thus  stript  of 
their  estates,  at  least  it  contained  no  one  who  earned 
his  livelihood  by  any  other  employment ;  by  commerce 
any  more  than  by  handicrafts*.  It  was  a  duty  of  the 
censorian  ofiice,  and  that  too  we  may  be  assured  even 
before  it  was  entrusted  to  a  particular  magistracy,  to 
see  that  none  but  an  industrious  husbandman  kept  his 
place  in  the  tribe  of  his  fathers :  a  bad  farmer  was  erazed 
from  it ;  much  more  so  then  was  he  who  entirely  deserted 


1301  As  a  general  principle  they  were  excluded  among  the  early 
Greeks.  Corinth  forms  an  exception,  which  we  know  of;  there  may 
have  been  others  unknown  to  us ;  but  at  all  events  they  were  only  ex- 
ceptions. 

2  Ov^ei/i  e^fjv  Ta>/ua<a)i/  ovre  navtiXov  ovre  yeiporeyvrjv  Siov 
€^€iv.  Dionysius  ix.  25.  The  punishment  can  have  consisted  only  in 
the  o^jsorian  brand,  the  striking  out  a  person's  name  from  his  tribe, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  who  practised  stage-playing :  not  that  any 
peculiar  disgrace  was  attached  to  doing  so,  but  because  it  was  a  civic 
trade. 

Oo 
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his  vocation  ^^^.  Even  the  plebeians  of  the  four  civic  tribes 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  landholders  at  the  first: 
on  the  one  hand  within  the  vast  compass  of  the  walls 
there  was  room  left  at  least  for  gardens  and  vineyards; 
on  the  other  hand  the  country-citizens  had  houses  and 
barns  in  the  city. 

It  is  true,  Dionysius,  who  thus  distinctly  asserts 
that  the  plebeians  were  prohibited  from  every  em- 
ployment unconnected  with  husbandry,  says  in  another 
place  that  Romulus  assigned  agriculture,^  pasturage,  and 
the  various  money-making  trades  to  them  as  their  call- 
ing*. This  however  occurs  in  his  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Roman  people  was  pretended  to 
have  been  originally  arranged  by  Romulus  as  their 
founder ;  a  description  transferred  from  that  of  a  Roman 
antiquarian  who  understood  his  subject  and  had  repre- 
sented the  circumstances  of  those  times  when  as  yet  the 
state  consisted  of  none  but  patricians  and  clients:  only 
the  Greek  writer  was  led  astray  by  the  delusion  that 
the  clients  and  the  plebeians  were  the  same  body^.  . 

The  source  of  this  errour  was  evidently,  that  even  in 
the  eighth  century  a  clientship  was  still  subsisting,  not 
only  connecting  the  freedmen  among  the  abovemeiitioned 
city  plebs  with  their  patrons,  but  also  many  persons  of 
good  birth,  who  wanted  wealth  or  favorable  circumstances 
to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  advance  themselves,  with 
a  patron  of  their  own  choosing ;  and  generally  the  citizens 
of  the  municipal  towps  with' the  house  to  the  protection 
of    which    their    native    places    had    anciently   entrusted 

1303  Gellius  IV.  12.    Si  quis  agrum  suum — indiligenter  curabat — 
censores  srarium  faciebant 

4  TetapyeTv,  not   KTtjvorpotpeTv,  Koi   raV  ^prifxarovotoik   epya- 

^eaOat  re^i/a?*  n.  9. 

5  n.  8.  'EicoXci  rov<i  eV  r^  Karaheeo'Tep^  "^^XV  ^^^fi^'^^^y  •* 
I*  a»  "EWi/i^e?  eivotev  hfjiJLOTiKoik.  u.  9.  UapaKaradtiKa^  ehuKC 
TO??,  traTpiKtot^  TOW9  ^rifAortKovi,  ewirpeyj^a^  iKaa-ra  ov  ai/Toc 
i/3ov\eTo  vejji€tv  wpoardTrjv* 
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themselves.  Now  this  relation  was  no  more  like  the 
ancient  respectable  clientship,  than  the  city  plebs  of  those 
times  was  like  the  ancient  respectable  commonalty :  yet 
the  same  confusion,  along  with  the  subsequent  reception 
of  the  clients  into  the  tribes  by  the  decemvirs*,  has  in 
one  instance  beguiled  Livy  into  the  notion  that  the 
individual  plebeians  \  were  clients  of  the  individual  pa- 
tricians ^^^;  although  elsewhere  he  abounds  in  passages 
which  place  the  difference  of  the  two  classes,  nay  their 
counterposition,  in  the  clearest  light.  And  Dionysius 
himself,  deliberately  as  he  entertained  that  fundamental 
errour,  constantly  makes  the  same  distinction  between  them 
in  his  running  narrative,  because  the  genuine  expressions 
of  the  Axmals  were  there  lying  before  him. 

Similar  accounts  are  followed  by  Livy,  when  he  relates 
that  on  occasion  of  a  violent  dispute  between  the  two 
orders  the  commonalty  withdrew  entirely  from  the  election 
of  consuls,  and  that  it  was  held  by  the  patricians  and 
their  clients  alone  ^.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a 
misrepresentation  of  an  election  taken  entirely  away  from 
the  centuries:  if  so,  it  arose  from  a  recollection  how 
the  affair  was  managed  on  a  more  recent  occasion, 
when  the  plebs  in  despair  retired  from  the  comitia^. 
He  further  relates,  that  before  the  trial  of  Coriolanus 
the  patricians,  seeing  that  the  whole  plebs  was  infu- 
riated, sent  their  clients  round  to  dissuade  the  indivi- 
dual plebeians,  or  to  intimidate  them^:  that  after  the 
banishment    of    Cseso    Quinctius    they    appeared    in    the 

•  See  the  text  to  note  728,  Vol.  n. 
.  1306  VI.  18.    Quot  clientes  circa  singulos  fiiistis  patronofi. 

7  n.  64.  Irata  plebs  interesse  consularibus  comitiis  noluit  Per 
patres  clientesque  patrum  consules  creati :  that  is,  by  the  curies,  and  by 
the  centuries  without  the  plebs. 

8  Because'  the  Licinian  law  was  about  to  be  violated^-plebis  eo 
dolor  erupit  ut  tribunos — ^vociferantes  relinquendum  campum — moesta 
plebs  sequeretur.  Consules,  relicti  a  parte  populi,  per  infrequentiam 
comitia  nihilo  segnius  perficiunt    Livy  vn.  18. 

9  n.  35.    Infensa  erat  ooorta  plebs — Tentata  res  est,  si,  dispositis 

oo2 
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forum  with  a  great  band  of  clients,  at  open  war  with 
the  plebs^^^^:  that,  when  Ap.  Herdonius  had  seized  the 
Capitol,  the  tribunes  wanted  to  hold  a  council  of  the 
plebs,  telling  them  that  the  occupiers  of  the  citadel  were 
not  strangers,  but  allies  and  clients  of  the  patricians,  let 
in  to  terrify  the  commonalty  into  taking  the  oath  of 
military  allegiance^^ :  and  he  explains  the  purport  of  the 
Publilian  law  to  have  been,  that,  the  tribunes  being 
appointed  by  the  tribes,  the  patricians  should  altogether 
lose  the  power  of  getting  their  partisans  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  clients^*. 

To  the  same  effect  Dionysius  tells  us  that,  when  the 
plebs  had  deserted  the  city,  the  patricians  and  their  clients 
took  up  arms^^:  he  says  it  was  proposed  to  the  senate 
during  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  and  again  when  the 
plebeians  refused  to  serve,  and  again  was  decreed  on 
a  like  occasion,  that  the  patricians  should  march  out 
along  with  their  clients,  and  with  siich  plebeians  as  would 
join  them^*:  he  extoUs  the  plebeians,  because  during  the 

dientibus,  absterrendo  singulos — disjicere  rem  possent.    Univeni  deinde 
proceBsere— precibus  plebem  exposcentes. 

1310  m.  14.  Instructi  paratique  (juniores  patrum)  cum  ingenti  di- 
entium  exercitu  sic  tribunos,  ubi  primum  submoventes  x^usam  prsbuere, 
adorti  sunt  etc. 

11  m.  16.  Tantus  tribunos  furor  tenuit,  ut-HM>ntenderent  patri- 
cionUn  hospites  clientesque^Capitolium  insedisse): — concilium  inde 
legi  perferendie  habere. 

12  n.  56.  Rogationem  tulit — ^ut  plebeii  magistratus  tributis  comi- 
tiis  fierent — ^res — qus  patriciis  omnem  potestatem  per  clientium  sufiragia 
creandi  quos  vellent  tribunos  auferret 

13  VI.  47 :  *Apwa<ravT€^  rd  6ir\a,  cvv  to??  oikc/oiv  eKaaroi  weXd" 
TOrt — 'aap€^ot}dovv, 

14  VI.  63:  AJtoi  t€  '^upufiev^^Kai  tow?  ircAara?  avavra^ 
firaywu^da,  koi  rov  ^rifiOTiKov  to  Ttepiov*  vn.  19:  'Ilk  t»»  irarpi^ 
Ktwv  edeXovrai  nve^  Kan-eypdifnia'av  clfxa  toT?  ircAaraic'Kai  avTov9 
-—0X1701^  Ti  oVo  TO  J  htjuov  fxepo^  {rvveirTpdrevev,  x.  15 :  AvTotk 
€<^¥i  Toi/c  9raT^iKioi/9  eavruv  autfiaffi  Kai  tu¥  irvwoirruw  atrroK 
veKariiv    ovXicafxivov^y  koli    ^n    aWo    TrXrfdo^   €*6e\oiaio»  avn-o^K 
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fiamine  and  the  dissensions  instead  of  plundering  the  gra- 
naries and  the  market  they  ate  grass  and  roots;  and  the 
patricians,  because  they  did  not  fall  with  their  own  forces 
and  the  great  body  of  their  clients  on  the  strengthless 
starving  multitude,  and  slay  them  or  drive  them  out  ofL 
the  city^^^*:  and  he  relates,  just  as  Livy  does  in  one  of 
the  passages  quoted  above,  that  the  patricians  appeared 
in  the  forum  with  their  clients,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
council  of  the  plebs  from  assembling,  or  to  disperse  it 
by  force  ^^. 

These  express  and  numerous  testimonies  have  been 
overlooked  on  account  of  a  statement  which  is  palpably 
erroneous.  Yet  surely  many  must  have  been  struck  by 
them  as  perplexing;  and  without  doubt  so  were  the  his- 
torians themselves.  But  when  they  wrote  the  only  real 
division  of  the  citizens  was  into  the  rich  and  the  poor: 
the  needy,  however  noble  their  lineage  might  be,  had 
to  court  a  protector;  and  he  that  had  his  million,  even 

avpapfirau  x.  27:  'EaV  fxrj  veiSrirat  6  Iri^io^  rov^  varpiKiov^ 
ufAa  TOK  ireXaratc  KadoirXiaafxevoWf  t»¥  t  aWwv  iroXiTuv  vapa'» 
Xafiovra^  ok  r]¥  iKouatov  cvvdpatrBai  rov-— (27101/09.  x.  4S«  *H 
povXri  yvwfxrjv  dve^ei^aro,  toi/c  warpiKiow^^i^tevat  auu  tow 
cavT«y  ireAaraiv,  t«v  B*  aAAoov  xo\it»v  toi«  fiovXofievpK  /merc^eiy 
T^Q  tTTpaT€'ta^'~»o<Tia  €ivai  rd  irpo^  0eov^, 

1315  vn.  18:  T»7  T*  oiKci^  hvvdpiei  koi  rfi  wapd  ruv  veXaTwv  voWp 
Qvari.  In  this  story  the  estates  appear  mostly  as  the  rich  and  poor, 
vXovaiot  and  veyrire^'  owing  to  the  historian's  perverted  notion  of  the 
demus :  still  he  often  expressly  mentions  the  patricians  and  the  Itifxa- 
riKoi,  with  the  tribunes  at  their  head. 

16  IX.  41 :  KaB*  iraiptia^^^afxa  to??  iavrmv  veXdrai^,  ovk  o\<- 
701?  ovaty  voWd  fxepri  rrj^  dyopd^  KOTcrj^oy.  X.  40 :  A  decree  of  the 
plebs  is  to  be  stopt  by  force,  idp  pivi  veiOtoin  rdv  Irjfxov,  The  patri- 
cians are  to  come  betimes  into  the  forum,  dfxa  toi«  draipoi^  re  koi 
veXdratv,  and  to  scatter  themselves  about  so  as  to  separate  the  B17/U0- 
TiKov.  Now  when  S  hijfio^  dntiTet  tow«  yf/ijipovi^hiia'Taa-dat  /SovXo" 
nevoid  Kara  <pv\d^  to7^  Bij/morai?  i^voimv  €fivov<ro,  41.  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  proposition  of  M.  Valerius  in  vu.  54. 
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though  he  were  a  freedman,  was  courted  as  a  protector. 
As  to  a  relation  of  hereditary  dependence,  they  could 
hardly  find  any  traces  of  such:  their  readers,  since  the 
revival  of  philology,  have  known  of  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
jand  thus  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  form  any  other 
conception  of  the  plebs,  than  that,  as  opposed  to  the 
nobility,  it  was  a  body  of  town-citizens,  among  whom 
the  nobles  had  adherents  and  dependents  under  the  name 
of  clients,  a  relation  however  merely  springing  out  of 
personal  wants  and  terminating  with  them. 

Nevertheless,' though  there  was  no  contemporary  ex- 
ample to  throw  light  on  the  obscurity  of  the  ancient  term, 
the  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  the  clientship  might  still 
have  been  suiScient  to  shew  that  the  plel^,  such  as  it 
appears  in  history,  must  essentially  and  necessarily  have 
been  far  removed  from  any  relation  of  the  kind.  Would 
not  the  maltreatment  ^d  oppression  endured  by  the  com- 
monalty have  been  incredible  in  a  state  of  clientship  ? 
when  the  patron  was  directed  to  protect  his  clients,  and 
to  promote  their  welfare,  even  against  his  own  nearest 
kin.  Could  the  clients  ever  have  been  in  want  of  any 
other  protection  than  that  of  their  patrons?  could  they 
have  needed  that  of  the  tribunes  against  any  one  what- 
ever? And  how  could  decrees  have  been  passed  in  the 
assemblies,  as  they  were  afterward,  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  patricians,  when  these  were  the  concern  of 
every  individual  patron  ?  Their  clients,  if  they  had  thus 
injured  them,  would  have  become  outlaws. 

The  surprising  thing  is,  not  that  the  clients  were  a 
totally  different  body  from  the  plebeians;  not  that,  as 
ifollows  from  what  Livy  says  about  the  consequences  of 
the  Publilian  law,  they  were  not  included  in. the  tribes; 
but  rather  his  express  testimony  that  they  had  votes  in 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  even  before  the  decemvi- 
rate^^^.     But  for  this,   we    should  look   upon   them   as 

1817  Because  the  tran&fer  of  the  election  to  the  tribes  was  to  destroy 
the  influence  which  the  patricians  exercised  through  the  mffragia  clien- 
Hum :  see  note  1312. 
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sojourners,  like  those  in  Greece,  destitute  of  all  political 
rights,  and  who  could  not  even  niaintain  their  civil  rights, 
except  in  the  person  of  their  patron  and  sponsor :  but  there 
is  no  force  in  analogy,  when  opposed  to  such  a  direct  as- 
sertion. Only  this  certainly  does  not  compell  us  to  assume 
that  all  the  clients  were  serarian  citizens,  and  that  no  part 
of  them  were  metics  in  the  Greek  sense ;  although  I  appre- 
hend that  no  mention  of  any  such  is  to  be  found.  It  is 
surely  incredible  that  Rome  threw  open  even  her  lowest 
franchise  so  wide,  that  every  foreiner  on  attaching  himself 
to  a  patron  might  acquire  it :  what  then  Would  have  been 
the  advantage  of  the  isopolites?  and  just  as  little  can  we 
suppose  that  foreiners,  before  a  praetor  for  them  was  es- 
tablisht  ^^^^,  could  come  into  court  in  their  own  persons^^. 
Such  foreiners  settled  at  Rome  were  complete  metics ;  and 
I  conjecture  that  a  part  of  the  freedmen  were  in  a  similar 
condition.  It  looks  so  very  unlike  the  early  ages,  that 
there  should  have  been  two  forms  for  the  selfsame  purpose, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  might  so  easily  be  lost, 
that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  slave  who  was  set 
free  by  the  vindicta^  gained  the  same  degree  of  freedom  as 
oije  by  the  census^.     By   being  registered  in  the  census 

• 

1318  This  measure  was  a  political  change  of  the  highest  importance. 
What  led  to  it  was  not  the  too  great  pressure  of  the  praetor's  business, — 
to  which  for  example  the  institution  of  the  vic&-chancellor's  office  in 
England  has  been  owing,— but  the  alarm  excited  by  the  clients  of  the 
grandees,  with  whose  patronage  the  members  of  the  Italian  confederacy 
might  now  dispense.  The  patron  who  came  forward  was  the  mask 
without  which  the  client  was  not  allowed  to  appear. 

19  Hence,  long  after  the  clientship  in  its  genuine  form  had  ceased 
io  exist,  the  person  who  came  before  the  Qourt  in  any  particular  case  was 
<»lled  paironus. 

20  Both  these  rights  are  traced  back  to  the  oldest  times,  only  it  is 
i)y  personifications :  the  former  to  the  release  of  the  slave  who  disclosed 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquius ;  the  latter  to  Servius  Tullius.  This  doubt- 
less was  the  sole  reason  why  his  memory  was  especially  venerated  by 
slaves:  though  that  circumstance  was  made  use  of  to  confirm  the  fable 
of  his  birth,  and  was  referred  to  his  name. 
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the  Italians  might  acquire  the  franchise  of  citizens :  but  a 
person  who  was  to  have  the  same  power  as  they  had  of 
exercising  this  great  privilege,  must  surely  have  been  free 
already :  this,  and  no  more,  I  conceive,  did  tlie  slave  be- 
come by  the  vindicta :  and  even  by  the  census,  before  the 
censorship  of  Appius  the  Blind,  he  merely  obtained  the 
rights  of  an  aerarian  ^^'^.  In  both  stages,  as  merely  free 
and  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  still  a  client  of  the  master 
who  had  released  him :  in  the  former  he  would  only  have 
the  rights  of  a  metic. 

Freedmen  and  their  posterity  probably  made  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  clients ;  and  among  these  the  race  of  the 
original  ones,  such  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Romulus, 
would  in  great  part  be  merged.  Among  the  metics  and 
aerarians  were  the  artisans;  and  if  a  plebeian  gave  up 
husbandry,  he  sank  to  the  franchise  to  which  these  were 
confined.  They  too  were  not  without  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing corporations  sanctioned  by  law ;  and  their  guilds  were 
in  such  high  estimation  that  Numa  was  said  to  have  been 
their  founder.  There  were  nine  of  them;  pipers,  goldsmiths, 
carpenters,  dyers,  curriers,  tanners,  coppersmiths,  potters, 
and  a  ninth  guild  common  to  the  other  trades^.  This  part 
of  the  state  never  received  that  full  developement,  which  as 
the  guilds  were  connected  with  the  centuries  by  means  of 
the  carpenters,  the  trumpeters,  and  the  homblowers,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  patricians  were  by  the  six  suffiragia,  was 
no  doubt  designed  for  it. 

Those  among  them  who  were  independent  pale-burghers, 
— ^isopolites  who  had  not  bound  themselves  to  any  patron, 
(if  such  a  class  existed),  and  the  descendants  of  clients 
whose  ties  had  dropt  o£F  on  the  house  of  their  patrons 
becoming  extinct — were  unquestionably  as  entire  strangers 
tp  the  dissensions  between  the  ancient  burghers  and  the 

lasi  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  7. 

23  Plutarch  Numa.  c  17.  Agam  three  times  three..— How  re« 
markable  is  the  contrast  with  the  ancient  and  great  guilds  at  Florence! 
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commonalty,  as  the  members  of  the  Florentine  guilds  were 
to  the  feuds  among  the  houses  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
As  to  the  clients,  it  is  likely  that  the  whole  body  were 
still  subject  to  the  orders  of  die  patricians. 


586 


THE    SECESSION    OF    THE    COMMONALTY, 
AND  THE  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


In  this  divided  state  of  the  nation  the  preponderance 
of  numbers  may  not  have  been  so  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  plebeians,  as  will  probably  be  supposed  by  every  one, 
even  by  such  as  have  thoroughly  got  rid  of  the  delusive 
notion  that  the  patricians  of  those  ages  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  nobless;  a  class  which  in  fact  was  to  be  found 
within  both  the  estates.  Had  the  superiority  of  the 
plebeians  been  so  great  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
issue  of  a  contest  with  arms,  since  matters  had  unhappily 
gone  so  far,  would  be  in  their  favour,  they  would  never 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  compact  merely  giving 
them  back  a  part  of  the  rights  they  had  been  robbed 
of.  And  yet  the  commonalty,  if  it  stood  together  as 
one  man,  was  evidently  so  strong,  that  their  opponents 
betrayed  the  uttermost  infatuation,  when,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  separate  the  various  classes  which  composed 
it,  they  on  the  contrary  wronged  and  outraged  them  all  at 
once ;  the  noble  and  rich,  by  withholding  public  offices 
from  them;  such  of  the  gentry  as  without  personal  am- 
bition were  attached  as  honest  men  to  the  wellbeing  of 
their  class,  by  destroying  its  common  rights  and  privileges; 
the  personal  honour  of  both,  by  the  indignities  to  which 
such  as  stood  nearest  to  the  ruling  party  were  the  most 
frequently  exposed,  and  by  which  men  of  good  birth  are 
the  most  keenly  wounded;  every  one  who  wanted  to  borrow 
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money,  and  all  the  indigent,  by  the  abominable  system  of 
pledging  the  person  and  of  slavery  for  debt ;  in  fine  high 
and  low,  by  excluding  them  from  the  public  domains, 
where  many,  who  had  been  stript  of  their  property  by 
the  loss  of  the  territory  beyond  the  Tiber,  might  have 
found  a  home.  The  Valerian  laws  may  not  have  been 
repealed;  the  twenty  tribunes,  such  as  they  then  were, 
may  have  had  the  right,  when  a  person  was  condemned 
to  servile  corporal  punishments,  of  snatching  him  from 
the  gaoler,  and  bringing  him  before  the  court  of  the 
commonalty,  which,  as  it  surely  could  not  assemble  pell- 
mell,  they  themselves  were  to  summon:  but  woe  to  him 
who  durst  do  so  against  Appius  Claudius ! 

When  he  and  P.  Servilius  were  consuls,  in  the  year 
259,  a  spark  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  matter  which  had 
thus  been  accumulated.  An  old  man,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  creditor's  prison,  in  squalid  rags,  pale  and  famish- 
ing, with  haggard  beard  and  hair,  implored  in  agony  the 
help  of  the  Quirites.  A  crowd  gathered  round  him:  he 
shewed  them  the  bloody  marks  of  his  inhuman  treatment: 
he  told  them  that,  after  he  had  fought  in  eight  and  twenty 
battles  ^^^,  his  house  and  farmyard  had  been  plundered  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy ;  the  famine  during  the  Etruscan  war 
had  compelled  him  to  sell  his  aU^^ ;  he  had  been  forced  to 
borrow ;  his  debt  through  usury  had  run  up  to  many  times 
its  original  amount :  whereupon  his  creditor  had  obtained 
judgement  against  him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  laid 
them  in  chains.  Disfigured  as  his  features  were,  many 
recognized  him  to  be  a  brave  captain ;  compassion,  indig- 
nation, spread  an  uprore  through  the  whole  city :  all  who 
were  pledged,  and  all  who  had  redeemed  their  pledges, 

1323  Dionysius  vi.  26.  This  looks  very  like  history ;  and  yet  is  no- 
thing more  than  another  way  of  dressing  up  what  Dionysius  says  in  the 
preceding  clause,  that  he  had  served  all  his  campaigns.  See  above  p.  439. 
24  I  suspect  that  in  the  original  representation  he  belonged  to  one  of 
the  ten  lost  tribes.  The  whole  story  reminds  us  and  is  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  one  about  the  old  soldier  whom  M.  Manlius  releases.  Livy  vi.  14. 
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flocked  together ;  and  all  were  clamorous  for  relief  of  the 
general  distress. 

The  senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  The  people 
spumed  at  the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions,  which, 
with  a  view  of  diverting  the  storm,  were  to  be  levied 
against  the  Volscians:  these  and  the  Sabines  are  men- 
tioned as  the  nations  Rome  was  then  at  war  with ;  for 
with  the  Etruscans  and  Latins  she  was  at  peace.  Com- 
pulsion was  impossible :  but  when  P.  Servilius  issued  a 
proclamation,  that  none  who  was  in  slavery  for  debt, 
should  be  hindered  if  he  were  willing  to  serve;  and  that, 
so  long  as  a  soldier  was  under  arms,  his  children  should 
remain  at  liberty  untouched  and  in  possession  of  then 
father's  property  ^^^ ;  then  all  who  were  pledged  took  the 
military  oath.  After  a  few  days  the  consul,  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army,  rich  in  glory  and  booty,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Volscians  or  Auruncians  and  of  the  Sa- 
bines, marched  back  to  Rome.  But  the  commonalty  was 
bitterly  deceived  in  its  hopes  that  its  oppression  might 
be  alleviated. 

A  great  deal  was  said  in  the  Annals  of  the  way  in 
which  Appius  Claudius  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbances opposed  every  measure  of  humane  and  wise 
forbearance,  and  throughout  their  whole  continuance 
persisted  in  the  same  obstinacy:  probably  this  came 
from  the  family  commentaries  of  the  Claudii,  who,  priding 
themselves  on  their  hatred  of  the  people  as  the  Valerii 
did  on  their  hereditary  love  of  the  people,  portrayed  their 
ancestor  with  the  characteristic  features  of  their  house; 
not  that  any  historical  accounts  of  him  had  been  preserved. 
That  house  during  the  course  of  centuries  produced  several 
very  considerable,  few  great  men;  hardly,  down  to  the 
time  when  it  became  extinct,  a  single  nobleminded  one :  in 

13S6  This  again  seems  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  account  in 
a  historieal  form  of  the  origin  of  the  justitium,  which  most  probably 
produced  this  very  effect. 
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ttll  .ages  it  distinguisht  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of  haughty 
defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and  by  iron  hardness 
of  heart:  they  were  tyrants  by  nature,  and  now  and  then 
dangerous  demagogues :  Tiberius  was  not  more  odious 
than  the  earlier  Claudii.  Their  character  is  visible  in 
the  story  that  such  as  had  been  slaves  for  debt  were 
sent  back  to  their  prisons  by  Appius  Claudius  on  their 
return  from  the  field,  and  that  such  as  were  pledged 
were  consigned  by  him  without  mercy  to  their  creditors. 
But  these  sentences  coiil^  not  be  executed;  for  the  ple- 
beians were  in  open  insurrection;  they  protected  all  who 
were  condemned:  and  the  usurers  who  had  obtained  those 
detested  judgements,  the  young  patricians  who  in  their 
zeal  were  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
court,  could  hardly  save  themselves  from  their  fury. 
Thus  the  year  passed  away^'^^. 

The  next  year,  when  the  military  season  arrived,  the 
consuls,  A.  Virginius  and  T.  Vetusius,  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  legions.  The  commonalty,  assembling  by  night 
and  secretly  in  the  quarters  inhabited  exclusively  by  the 
plebeians,  on  the  Aventine  and  the  Esquiline,  was  immo^ 
vable  in  its  determination  not  to  supply  any  soldiers; 
and  the  entreaties  for  lenity  which  they  had  begun  with, 
now  grew  into  a  demand  that  all  debts  should  be 
cancelled.  The  ferment  was  so  violent,  that  the  more 
mildly  disposed  among  the  patricians  recommended  the 
purchase  of  peace,  even  at  this  price:  others  trusted  it 
would  subside  on  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  and 
property  to  those  who  in  the  hope  of  regaining  them  had 

1326  During  this  consulship  it  is  said  that  the  temple  of  Mercury  was 
dedicated,  an  event  connected  with  the  institution  of  a  guild  of  mer- 
chants; and  that  on  this  occasion  an  inspector  of  the  oomtrade  was  first 
appointed  by  the  people :  this  magistracy  was  probably  renewed  every 
year,  until  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  sediles,  who  at  first  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  If  the  election  rested  with  the  populus,  as  Livy 
tells  us  (n.  27),  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  centurion,  M.  Lstorius 
that  is,  a  plebeian,  should  be  the  first  person  who  held  this  office. 
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marched  the  year  before  against  the  enemy.  Appius  in- 
sisted on  severity:  the  beggars^  he  said,  are  still  too  well 
off';  their  insolence  ought  to  be  quelled:  a  dictator  will 
soon  do  it.  His  friends  would  have  placed  him  in  this 
office  :  but  the  milder  ^^^  party  prevailed  in  the  election : 
and  the  measure  by  which  its  proposer  intended  to  dare 
every  thing  and  risk  everything,  became  the  means  of  a 
Reconciliation  by  the  appointment  of  Marcus  Valerius**. 
By  a  proclamation  like  the  one  Servilius  had  issued  he  en- 
gaged the  plebeians  to  enlist:  for  tjiey  trusted  in  the  power 
of  the  dictatorship,  and  in  the  word  of  a  Valeriusf.  Ten 
legions  were  raised'^,  and  three  armies  sent,  against  the 
Sabines,  the  iEquians,  and  the  Volscians:  everywhere  the 
Romans  were  favoured  by  victory,  more  rapid  and  more 
brilliant  than  the  senate  wished  it^°.  The  dictator  was 
rewarded  with  distinguisht  honours,  but  not  with  the 
release  of  the  debtors  from  slavery,  which,  true  to  his 
word,  he  demanded.  Thereupon  he  laid  down  his  office,  the 
power  of  which  would  have  been  a  dangerous  temptation 

1327  The  Harten  and  the  lAnden  were  the  names  of  the  parties  in 
Appenzell  during  the  last  century. 

38  Marcus  he  is  called  hy  Cicero,  Zonaras,  Livy ;  that  is,  by  [his 
manuscripts,  in  unison  with  Orodus:  Manius  by  Dionysius  and  the 
Triumphal  Fasti.  Yet  even  in  Dionysius,  who  places  the  banning  of 
the  dissensions  some  years  further  back,  the  Valerius  who  at  that  time 
is  well  affected  toward  the  poor,  and  who  assuredly  was  meant  for  die 
dictator,  is  named  Marcus,  v.  64.  I  have  already  explained  the 
corruption,  above  p.  530,  n.  1198,  1199.  Sigonius  altered  the  text  in 
Livy,  supporting  himself  by  the  authority  of  those  who  in  earlier  times 
had  allowed  themselves  to  garble  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
'  contradictions:  in  this  way  Livy  has  been  disfigured.  Whoever  does  not 

distrust  the  completeness  of  the  Fasti,  must  prefer  Marcus,  were  it  only 
because  he  had  been  consul :  which  no  Manius  had. 

29  Here  there  is  the  most  glaring  exaggeration  :  at  the  Allia  the  Ro- 
mans had  only  four  r^ular  lemons. 

30  In  speaking  of  this  war  the  two  historians  invert  the  usual  pro- 
portion between  their  narratives :  the  copious  one  in  Livy  infers  that  in 

I  the  old  representations  the  exploits  of  the  plebs,  and  consequently  the 

unworthy  conduct  of  their  rulers,  were  set  in  a  prominent  light 
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to  put  down  the  scandalous  abuse  of  a  formal  right  with 
^  strong  hand :  the  plebeians  themselves  owned  that  he 
could  not  do  more  to  keep  his  faith,  and  full  of  gratitude 
conducted  him  from  the  Forum  to  his  house. 

The  dictator's  army,  of  four  legions,  had  been  dis- 
banded after  his  triumph:  but  those  of  the  consuls  were 
still  in  the  field  "^^ :  under  the  pretext  that  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  was  impending,  they  were  commanded  to 
remain  under  arms.  Hereupon  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  army  appointed  L.  Sicinius  Bellutus  its  leader, 
crossed  the  Anio,  and  occupied  a  strong  camp  on  the 
Sacred  Mount,  in  the  Crustumine  district'*.      The  con- 

1331  Although  the  words  of  Dionysius—T of?  vvaroi^  ewira^e 
/ufjirw  \v€iv  rd  aTpaTev/xara'  vi.  45-— seem  distinctly  to  express  as 
much,  yet  elsewhere  he  follows  an  account  by  which  the  insurgents  were 
only  one  of  the  consular  armies.  This  in  those  days  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained three  legions :  and  when  the  tribune  Brutus  asserts  that  the  emi- 
grants were  more  than  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  Alban  colony  of  Romulus 
'(vi.  80),  this  is  because  every  legion  at  the  time,  the  tribes  being  twenty, 
bad  five  cohorts  and  3000  men,  which  is  the  number  assigned  to  the. 
Romulean  colony:  and  Dionysius  fancied  that  the  seceders  bad  been 
strengthened  by  new-comers  from  the  city.  '  So  that  in  the  passage — 
Ttoy  yap  lepuv  Toyixdrtoy  en  Kvpio^  tju  {fj  /3ou\tj^  vi.  45— which  is 
certainly  corrupt,  we  ought  probably  to  substitute  Tptwv.  Livy's  ac- 
count too,  that  the  dictator  brought  forward  bis  proposition  in  the  senate 
after  the  return  of  the  consul  Y etusius,  implies  that  only  the  three  legions 
of  the  other  consul  were  still  in  the  field.  It  is  true  that  on  another 
occasion  Dionysius  imagined  there  were  six  legions:  for  this  id  all  he 
means^  when  he  makes  Appius  say  that  the  emigrants  were  not  so  much 
as  a  seventh  part  of  the  130000  Romans  in  the  census  (vi.  63) ;  in  other 
words,  did  not  amount  to  18600.  That  is  to  say,  six  legions  on  the  above- 
mentioned  scale  consist  of  18000  foot-soldiers:  the  cavalry,  according  to 
the  views  taken  by  Dionysius,  are  entirely  left  out  of  the  account  This 
statement  for  a  long  time  rather  dazzled  than  deceived  me  by  its  delusive 
historical  look:  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  this  too,  when  critically 
examined,  disappears. 

32  Hence  this  secession  was  also  called  the  Crustumerine.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  IV.  14.  p.  24.  The  Sacred  Mount  had  its  name  from  being 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the  plebeians  when  they  were  leaving  their 
camp.    Festus  v.  Sacer  Mons.    Cicero  Fragm.  pro  Com. 
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jsuls  and  the  patricians  returned  to  Rome  without  injury 
or  insult. 

Many  of  the  narratives  in  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
betray  their  fabulous  nature  by  the  contradictions  and 
impossibilities  they  involve:  there  are  none  such  in  the 
account  of  the  first  secession,  as  given  by  Livy,  and  much 
more  fully  by  Dionysius:  nor  can  we  pronounce  it  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  a  recollection  of  the  various  parties 
which  divided  the  senate,  and  of  their  spokesmen,  should 
be  preserved;  although  unquestionably  there  were  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  oldest  Annals.  And  yet  the  internal 
connexion  here  merely  proves  the  intelligence  of  the  an- 
nalist who  drew  up  the  story  now  adopted:  as  is  clear 
from  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  between  it  and  other 
stories,  which  at  one  time  were  no  less  in  vogue.  Cicero, 
who  everywhere  follows  totally  different  Annals  from  Liivy, 
speaks  of  the  negociation  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius 
with  the  seceders,  as  of  an  undoubted  fact;  and  attri- 
butes the  glory  of  having  effected  the  peace  to  him :  for 
which  reason,  and  not  for  any  victories,  the  surname 
of  Maximus  and  the  most  splendid  honours  had  been 
bestowed  on  him*"^.  A  fragment  of  the  same  story  is 
discernible  in  what  Livy  himself  mentions  in  a  passage 
far  removed  from  the  history  of  these  times;  namely,  that 
the  nail  was  once  driven  in  by  a  dictator  during  the 
secession  of  the  commonalty  ^^:  for  at  the  second  seces* 
sion  no  dictator  could  be  appointed.  The  variations  as 
to  the  number  and  names  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 
people  will  be  noticed  further  down.  Lastly  all  the  Annals 
were  not  agreed  even  on  the  point   that   the  army  took 

1333  Brutus.  14  (54).  Videmus--cuin  plebefl—montem^  qui  Sacer 
appellatUB  est,  occupavisset,  M.  Valerium  dictatorem  dicendo  sedavisse 
discordias  etc 

34  vm.  18.  Memoria— repetita,  in  seoessionibus  quondam  plebis 
clavum  ab  dictatore  fixum.  This  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  historical 
fact  that  the  consular  year  expired  before  the  election  of  the  new  magis^ 
trates^  and  that  Valerius  was  dictator  in  the  middle  of  September. 
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its  station  quietly  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  obtained  its 
end  without  violence.  Piso,  as  Livy  tells  us,  wrote  that 
the  plebs  occupied  the  Aventine:*  Cicero  says,  first  the 
Sacred  Mount,  then  the  Aventine  ^^'* :  so  does  Sallust  ^  : 
and  when  Cicero  makes  the  enemy  of  the  tribunate 
assert  that  it  originated  during  a  civil  war,  while  the 
strong  posts  of  the  city  were  seized  and  held  by  armed 
men^^,  he  refers  to  the  same  story.  Piso  himself 
perhaps  did  not  deny  the  encampment  on  the  Sacred 
Mount.  Indeed  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  com- 
monalty should  not  have  placed  some  troops  to  main- 
tain its  strong  quarters  in  the  city ;  as  else  the  women 
and  the  helpless  must  have  fled,  or  would  have  been 
seized  as  hostages :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  their  doing 
so  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  meetings  on  the  Aventine 
and  the  Esquiline  before  the  insurrection.  To  these  hills 
then  such  plebeians  as  dwelt  scattered  about  the  city 
retreated:  on  the  Sacred  Mount  the  legions  encamped, 
and  may  have  been  joined  by  volunteers  from  the  country 
round:  here  were  the  leaders,  and  here  the  treaty  was 
negociated. 

Nor  would  the  patricians  have  been  able  to  keep  this 
army  out  of  the  city,  where  the  gates  of  the  plebeian 
hiUs  stood  open  to  it :  but  every  one  of  the  seven  was  a 
fort^^;  and  thus  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  and  Caelian  were 
no  less  defensible  than  the  Capitol.  These  then  were 
occupied  by  armed  men,  just  as  the  Aventine  was  by  the 
opposite  party :  and  matters  might  have  come,  even  without 
reaching  the  same  pitch  of  violence  as  at  Florence,  to  bat- 
tles in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  in  the  Forum,  the  Velabrum, 

1335  De  Re  p.  n.  33. 

36  Fragm.  Hist.  i.  p.  935.    Plebesr— annata  montem  Sacrum  atque 
Aventinum  insedit. 

37  De  L^b.  m.  8  (19.)    Inter  arma  civium,  et  occupalds  et  obsessis 
urbis  locis  procreatum. 

38  Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces.    DionysiuB  often 
speaks  of  the  strong  posts  in  the  city,  rd  ipvfAvd  rfj^  iroAeoi?. 

Pp 
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the  Subura.  As  the  plebeians  were  far  from  being  that 
common  populace  which  makes  up  much  the  largest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  most  towns,  so  Rome  too  was  far 
from  empty  :  on  the  contrary  thousands  beyond  doubt  had 
come  in  from  the  country,  where  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  patricians  and  their  clients  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  ground. 

That  the  patrician  houses  could  muster  thousands 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  may  be  inferred  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great  German  and  Italian  cities,  out  of  which 
the  burghers  could  send  fifteen-hundred  cavaliers,  and 
more,  completely  armed  into  the  field.  The  descendants 
of  those  who  at  one  time  formed  the  whole  Roman  na- 
tion, must  still  have  been  a  large  body :  and  the  general 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  houses  were  very  nume- 
rous, is  one  on  which  such  traditions  as  give  any  state- 
ments bearing  upon  it  speak  clearly  enough.  Not  that 
I  would  consider  it  as  a  historical  assertion,  that  the 
Potitii  about  the  year  440  counted  twelve  families  and 
thirty  grown  up  men*;  numbers  of  this  sort  occurring 
in  the  narratives  from  the  priestly  books  are  just  as 
much  matter  of  form  as  the  well-known  names  in  the 
lawbooks:  and  as  to  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  they 
stand  on  no  surer  ground  than  the  Uiree  hundred 
thousand  barbarians  under  Mardoiiius:  or  their  wives 
and  children  are  included.  Still  less  will  the  story  of 
their  four  thousand  clients,  and  the  five  thousand  of  the 
Claudian  house,  authorize  iis  to  draw  any  historical  con- 
clusion as  to  the  number  of  dependents  the  patricians 
had  under  their  orders.  Yet  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  things  might  enable  the  annalists  to 
relate  without  danger  of  errour,  though  without  any  definite 
traditions,  that  the  patricians  and  their  clients  took  up  arms 
immediately  after  the  secession,  and  that  the  headstrong 
adversaries  of  peace  were  so  utterly  infatuated  as  to  dream 
that  they  were  powerful  enough  to  contend  at  once  with 

*  Livy  IX.  29. 
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the  commonalty  and  with  forein  enemies^^^.  But  with 
the  same  correctness  they  added,  that  the  clients  were 
artisans  and  tradesmen*^;  a  multitude  which  sent  no 
soldiers  to  the  legions,  and  which,  being  unused  to  arms, 
could  not  make  head  in  the  field  against  a  peasantry  in- 
ured to  war. 

This  partition  of  its  forces  saved  Rome.  There  was  no 
ground  for  dl*eading  a  massacre  like  that  at  Corcyra;  for  the 
nation  was  not  split  into  a  few  hundred  rich  men  of  rank 
on  the  one  side,  and  thousands  of  proletarians  standing  in 
direct  opposition  to  them,  whose  victory  could  not  have 
been  doubtful  for  an  instant  when  once  they  should  rebell. 
If  hunger  did  not  reduce  the  patricians,  the  attempt  to  force 
their  quarters  would  have  cost  torrents  of  blood,  and  the 
result  must  at  least  have  been  uncertain :  the  victors  too, 
standing  amid  the  ruins,  between  two  conquering  nations, 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Volscians,  would  not  long  have  had 
to  exult  in  their  unblest  triumph.  If  the  quarrel  however 
had  been  prolonged  after  the  appeal  to  arms,  the  patricians, 
possessing  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  the  govern-' 
ment,  would  perhaps  have  had  time  and  means  to  sow  division 
among  their  opponents,  and  certainly  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  alliances.  The  annalist,  from  whom  Dionysius 
took  the  advice  he  put  into  the  speech  of  Appius,  that 
instead  of  the  insurgents  the  citizens  of  the  colonies  should 
be  invited  to  receive  the  rights  of  the  plebeians*^,  and 
that  the  isopolite  franchise  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Latins,  had  formed  an  admirable  conception  of  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  or  had  weighed  the  laws  and  documents 

1339  Two  of  the  leading  passages  froih  Dionysius — vi.  47  and  63 — 
have  been  inserted  above  in  notes  1313, 1314 

40  Orjre^,  koi  ireXdrat,  koi  yeipuwaKTe^,  Dionysius  vi.  51.  The 
vulgus  forense— opificum — seUulariorum. 

41  VI.  63.  Tou9  €K  TW¥  ippovpmv  fA€raTrefxirtifi€da,  xai  tow  €¥ 
ra?!  diroiKian  dvaKa\£fA€¥,  These  are  the  Romulean  colonies  wbich 
had  tbe  Csrite  franchise :  the  colonists,  that  is,  those  of  the  ruling  tribe, 
he  calls  <ppovpdi  u.  53.    See  also  vn.  53. 

P  P  2 
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preserved  from  that  time  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
spirit.  The  explanation  of  the  Latin  confederacy  must  be 
postponed  to  the  next  volume,  in  order  that  the  bulk  of  the 
present  may  not  swell  out  of  all  proportion  :  however,  this 
being  necessary,  I  will  here  introduce  the  remark,  that  the 
treaty  with  the  Latins,  which  recognized  their  equality  as  a 
state,  was  made  in  the  year  of  the  secession :  and  if  an 
inference  from  the  end  to  the  means  be  anywhere  allow- 
able, there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  was  aimed  against 
the  plebs,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  decided 
by  it* 

Livy'^s  good  sense  taught  him  that  this  distracted  state 
of  the  nation  cannot  have  lasted  many  days :  the  Volsdans 
and  iEquians  would  not  have  been  motionless  spectators, 
waiting  to  take  up  arms  or  to  sustain  an  attack  until  the 
Romans  were  reconciled  and  ready  for  war.  The  notion 
of  Dionysius  that  four  months  passed  in  this  way,  may  be 
easily  shewn  to  rest  on  a  deduction  which  is  good  for  no- 
thing ^^**.  I  do  not  indeed  set  much  value  on  the  story 
that  the  seceders  neither  destroyed  nor  ravaged  anything  on 
the  estates  of  their  enemies,  and  merely  took  the  bread  ne- 
cessary for  their  sustenance :  it  belongs  to  the  legends  of 
the  marvels  wrought  of  yore  by  virtues  no  longer  to  be 
found :  but  when  extended  to  such  a  period  it  becomes  a 
monstrous  exaggeration.  If  however  the  open  war  between 
the  two  estates  was  but  short,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
commanders  had  wisdom  and  influence  enough  to  restrain 
their  followers  from  acts  of  violence,  which  would  have 
obstructed  a  reconciliation. 

"  See  the  text  to  note  20,  Vol.  ii. 

1342  It  was  assumed  that  the  first  tribunes  were  chosen  on  the 
twelfth  of  December  (Dionysius  vi.  89),  which  however  can  only  have 
been  the  day  of  election  at  the  restoration  of  the  office  after  the  deoem- 
virate,  and  thenceforward.  This  was  combined  with  the  breaking  cnit  of 
the  insurrection  under  the  consulship  of  Virginius  and  Vetusius,  and 
also,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Valerius  on  the 
ides  of  September, 
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The  election  of  the  new  consuls  was  carried  on  by  the 
populus:  because  the  centuries,  in  the  absence  of  the  com- 
monalty, could  not  be  assembled.  The  right  of  a  free  choice 
among  the  candidates  for  the  office  had  only  been  secured  by 
the  Valerian  law  to  the  regular  comitia;  the  curies  were 
restricted  to  voting  on  resolutions  of  the  senate :  and  from 
the  same  reasons  for  which  none  but  consulars  were  to  be 
eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  those  who  were  proposed  on  this 
occasion  were  men  who  having  before  been  freely  elected 
had  borne  the  consulate  with  honour  ^^*'.  But  though  the 
design  even  then  without  doubt  was  to  maintain  this  advan- 
tage, the  legal  mode  of  election  must  have  been  reestablisht 
after  the  peace ;  and  it  was  not  till  several  years  after  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  a  more  decided  attempt 
at  this  usurpation  could  be  hazarded,  when  for  a  time  it 
was  successful. 

Thus  much  may  be  considered  as  historical,  that  the 
proposal  for  an  arrangement  proceeded  from  the  patri- 
cians.     Their  great   council"   empowered   the   senate  to 

1343  Dionysius  in.  49.  'O  he  hrjfxo^,  ewethrj  wapijif  6  XP^^^  '^^  f 
Ta9  dp'^d^  €TrtKvpovv  (auctores  fieri)  ihet,  irvveXBovre^  civ  to  irediov 
(this  is  his  usual  errour  by  which  to  the  comitia  of  the  plebs  in  the 
forum  he  opposes  those  of  the  centuries  in  the  campus  as  an  aristocratical 
assembly^  instead  of  the  council  of  the  curies)^  ovZevo^  <At€  fienovrw 
rtjv  vwareiav,  ovre  hiBoficvtiv  vwofiivovTOi  Xa/Setv,  avTO^  awoheiKw<riv 
Jirarovf  €k  ruv  ^3f|  elXriipoTuv  nju  dp'^ifv  Tavrriv.  In  my  account  I 
have  translated  this  back  again  into  that  which  Dionysius  read  without 
imderstanding  it^  and  which  was  an  unequivocal  tradition  from  extremely 
accurate  and  authentic  notices. 

44  This  assembly — the  mention  of  which  shews  how  carefully  the 
Annals  here  copied  the  books  of  the  augurs  and  ponti£[b  in  representing 
the  whole  procedure  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution-^reduces 
Dionynus  (vi.  67)  to  great  straits;  because  he  cannot  conceive  any 
ecelesia  except  that  of  the  demus.  It  was  the  assembly  however  which  by 
the  original  constitution  had  to  decide  in  questions  of  peace  and  war 
(vL  66),  consequently  that  of  the  curies.  How  indeed  should  the  senate 
have  had  the  power  of  surrendering  the  rights  of  the  estate  by  its  own 
authority  ?    To  suppose  that  it  was  a  plebeian  assembly  is  altogether 
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negociate ;  and  the  latter  sent  the  ten  chiefs  ^^^  of  its  body 
on  an  embassy  to  the  commonalty  as  to  a  victorious  foe. 
The  compact  between  the  two  estates— ibr  the  ambiguous 
word  patrea  must  here  be  referred,  as  it  must  generally  in 
Livy^s  earlier  books,  to  the  patricians,  not  to  the  senate-— 
was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded  by  the  fecials 
over  the  body  of  a  victim ;  and  all  the  Romans  swore  to 
observe  it. 

The  terms  of  this  act  are  very  di£Perent  from  what  one 
should  look  for,  when  the  state  of  affairs  was  such,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  patricians,  although  it  would  certainly 
have  entailed  that  of  the  state,  still  appeared  to  be  the 
more  probable  issue  of  the  civil  war.  Being  reduced  to 
choose  between  present  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  indivi- 
duals, and  permanent  ones  by  the  order,  the  leaders  of  the 
senate  decided  with  dgnal  Listocratiod  wisdon.:  «>d  a. 
they  had  contrived  to  gain  the  Latins  by  entering  into  a 
confederacy  with  them,  with  like  policy  they  detached  the 
cause  of  the  multitude  from  the  interests  of  the  men  of 
rank  in  the  second  estate,  who,  when  deserted  by  the  lower 
orders,  became  powerless.     The  plebs  neither  gained  the 

absurd,  as  in  fact  the  sagacious  writer  very  clearly  percdves.  Nor  can 
it  even  be  the  mixt  one  of  the  centuries ;  for  this  could  only  collect  on 
the  field  of  Mars,  whereas  here  the  Vulcanal  (to  Up6v  rov  *}l<paiaTou) 
is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  place  of  meeting.  That  temple  lay  above 
the  Comitium  (the  passages  to  prove  this  are  collected  by  Nardini,  i. 
p.  272;  who  however  mistakes  the^  Ck>mitium  and  its  locality)  on  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Palatine,  and  was  considered  a  part  of  the  Comitium, 
the  very  place  where  the  patricians  held  their  assemblies.  See  p.  634, 
note  1205. 

1345  The  list  of  their  names  in  Dionysius  (vi.  69)  is  very  probably 
authentic:  and  that  these  ten  were  the  decern  primi  is  proved 
by  the  words  just  before,  ol  cV(0ove<rTaToi  tuv  wpetrfivripwv,  that 
is,  of  the  gente»  majoree,  and  by  the  passage  quoted  above  in  note  784. 
Even  though  they  were  not  clearly  aware  of  this,  the  editors  ought 
not  to  have  filled  up  the  list  by  inserting  the  name  of  Sp.  Nautius, 
of  whom  IHonysius  had  just  said  expressly  that  he  was  the  first 
among  the  v4oi. 
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consulate,  nor  any  other  honours  ^^^^ :  the  rights  of  the  patri- 
cians were  not  altered  ;  all  that  was  done  was  to  give  force 
to  the  Valerian  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Livy 
says  nothing  of  any  stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  debtors,  yet, 
as  their  distress  was  the  source  of  the  commotion,  and  the 
insurgents  could  not  yield  on  this  point  without  abandoning 
themselves,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  the  account  in 
Dionysius,  that  all  the  contracts  of  the  insolvent  debtors 
were  cancelled,  and  that  all  who  had  incurred  slavery  by 
forfeiting  their  pledges  or  not  paying  their  fines,  recovered 
their  freedom*^. 

But  here  too  the  sacrifice  made  was  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  for  the  patricians  managed  to  prevent  any  change 
in  the  law  of  debt.  Without  doubt  its  abolition  was 
demanded :  and  if  Agrippa's  purpose  was  to  convince  the 
plebeians  that  they  themselves  could  not  dispense  with 
money-dealings,  nor  consequently  with  severe  laws  to  pro- 
tect them,  we  discern  the  bearings  of  his  fable,  which  can- 
not possibly  be  made  applicable  to  the  political  state  of 
things.  The  belly  was  the  type  of  the  capitalists*:  in 
their  capacity  of  governors  the  patricians  would  have  been 
entitled  to  a  less  ignoble  symbol. 

1346  Were  there  not  reason  to  suspect  that  every  story,  which  re- 
dounds to  the  honour  of  a  Valerius^  is  apocryphal  and  derived  from 
Antias,  it  might  look  as  if  the  admission  of  four  hundred  rich  plebeians 
into  the  equestrian  order,  attrihuted  to  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  (Dio- 
nysius VI.  44),  ought  to  he  referred  to  the  treaty  hetween  the  estates ;  and 
to  he  regarded  as  a  politic  device  for  separating  the  leading  plebeian 
notables  from  the  rest  of  their  order. 

47  Dionysius  vi.  83.  What  is  foimd  in  Zonaras,  vn.  14,  amoimts  to 
the  same  thing ;  and  they  are  supported  by  Cicero's  whole  view  of  these 
events,  as  to  the  necessity  of  violating  the  letter  of  the  law.  De  Re  p.  n.  34. 
*  This  is  the  way  Dion  seems  to  have  understood  it  ToJroi? 
To79  X6yoi<i  tS  vXfjdo^  <rvv^K€Vj  u^  at  tiov  eviroptov  ovalai  Ka\  toT^ 
Trivijertv  claiv  eU  wipeXeiav,  koi  ei  KaKeTyot  toip€\oivTO  Sk  haveifffidr^v, 
ovK  €19  fikajSfiv  Tovro  t£v  iroWuv  dirofiaivei,  W9  ei  ye  fxtj  eyoiev 
oi  irXovTovvre^,  ovh*  ol  irevfiTC^  av  eV  Kaipok  dvayKoioi^  efoi/<r« 
Toi/9  havei<Toifra^j  koi  dwoXovvrai,    Zonaras  vn.  14. 
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With  regard  to  the  cancelling  the  debts  Cicero  pro- 
nounces, that  there  was  certainly  some  reason  in  the 
measures  taken  by  statesmen  of  old  to  relieve  the  general 
distress  brought  on  by  the  excessive  pressure  of  debts, 
as  had  been  done  even  by  Solon,  and  several  times  by 
the  Romans  ^^^^.  Ten  years  after  indeed  he  thought  other- 
wise, and  peremptorily  condemned  all  such  violent  extre- 
mities^: for  in  the  interval  he  had  been  the  witness  of 
ruinous  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  committed  by  the  victorious 
party  whom  he  abhorred.  This  question  is  one  of  those 
on  which  assuredly  no  inconsistency  is  betrayed  by  a  change 
of  opinion  in  consequence  of  fresh  experience  and  under 
a  different  state  of  things.  If  a  person  approves  of  Sully's 
diminishing  the  interest  payable  to  the  public  creditors, 
who  were  swallowing  up  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  of 
his  deducting  the  usurious  profit  they  had  long  enjoyed 
from  the  principal ;  if  he  is  aware  how  lowering  the  inte- 
rest, or  the  capital  of  its  debt,  or  the  standard  of  its  cur- 
rency, has  been  the  only  means  whereby  more  than  one  state 
has  been  able  to  save  itself  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
whole  produce  of  the  ground  and  of  labour  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fundholders^^ ;  if  he  knows 
how  speedily  and  easily  such  wounds  as  this  class  sustain 

1348  SeVeral  times  unquestionably ;  and  in  Cicero's  youth  by  the  law 
of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  patrician.  So  greatly  were  circumstances, 
changed. 

49  De Officii. 22. 

fio  So  that  a  bankruptcy  must  still  have  taken  place  in  the  end.  A 
state  which  sacrifices  its  tax-payers  to  the  public  creditors,  may  be  said 
prtfpter  vUam  vivendi  perdere  causas.  Hume  and  Burke  have  declared 
that  this  idolatry  of  the  national  debt  is  worshipping  Moloch. 

Happy  the  times  when  one  cannot  have  to  talk  of  such  extreme 
cures,  the  produce  of  all  property  and  of  labour  having  increased  in  the 
same,  nay  in  a  greater,  proportion  than  the  demands  of  the  state,  and 
when  the  fundholder  is  rather  conducive  to  its  prosperity !  But  such 
times  are  a  boimteous  gift  of  fortune,  which  will  hardly  be  enjoyed 
again  for  many  ages  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  Germany 
before  the  thirty-years  war  and  before  the  revolution. 
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in  their  property  heal;  if  he  considers  this,  when  review^ 
ing  the  history  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  which  were 
drained  by  private  usury,  he  will  be  favorable  to  mear- 
sures  which  tend  to  preserve  hereditary  property  and 
personal  freedom,  as  Solon  was.  As  to  any  assignment  of 
the  public  domains  to  the  plebeians  having  been  agreed  to, 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable^^*^. 

Whatever  may  have  been  done  for  the  debtors,  all 
traces  of  it  had  vanisht  within  a  few  years :  for  the  good 
effected  was  soon  done  away  with,  Rome  for  a  long  time 
being  visited  by  misfortune  after  misfortune.  But  the 
measures  taken  to  compose  the  internal  dissensions  gave 
birth  to  an  institution,  of  a  nature  wholly  peculiar,  danger- 
ous only  as  great  intellectual  powers  and  animal  spirits  are 
dangerous,  which  spread  the  majesty  and  the  empire  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  preserved  the  republic  from  revolutions 
and  from  tyranny  ;  I  mean  the  tribunate. 

Little  as  the  earl  of  Leicester  foreboded,  when  he  sum- 
moned the  deputies  of  the  knights  and  commons  to  the 
parliament  of  the  barons,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of 
an  assembly  which  was  at  one  time  virtually  to  possess  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  just  as  little  did  the 
plebeians  on  the  Sacred  Mount  foresee,  when  they  obtained 
the  inviolability  of  their  magistrates,  that  the  tribunate 
would  raise  itself  by  degrees  to  a  preponderating,  and  then 
to  an  unlimited  power  in  the  republic,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  it  would  be  sufficient,  nay  in  point  of  form  would 
be  indispensable,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  monarchal  supre- 
macy. Its  sole  purpose  was  to  afford  protection  against 
any  abuse  of  the  consults  authority^;  to  uphold  the 
Valerian  laws,  which  promised  the  plebeians  that  their  life 
and  person  should  be  secure  against  arbitrary  force.  The 
only  innovation  consisted  in  making  the  tribunes  inviolable : 

1351  In  Dianysius  (vi.  44)  M.  Valeriiu  says  he  had  excited  the  indig- 
itttion  of  thepatridansby  ameasmreof  thkkiiid.    See  note  1346. 

m  Avzilii  latio  advenos  oonanks :  Liyy.    BoijBeia:  Dumyriua. 
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which  induces  us  to  suspect  that,  when  the  tribunes  before 
this  time  came  forward  in  behalf  of  such  as  were  maltreated, 
they  had  themselves  lost  their  lives  or  su£Pered  insult :  and 
hence  we  might  wonder  that  this  clause  should  have  been 
of  any  avail.  It  became  so,  because  an  oflfender,  however 
powerful,  was  outlawed  by  it,  so  that  no  one  who  should 
kill  him  could  under  any  pretext  be  brought  to  trial  for 
such  an  act ;  and  the  criminal's  house  was  forfeit  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ^^^^.  From  the  nature  of  his  office  as  a 
public  guardian,  the  tribune's  house  was  kept  open  night 
and  day  for  all  who  called  to  him  for  succour ;  and  this  he 
had  the  power  of  bestowing  against  every  one,  whosoever 
it  might  be ;  against  violence  and  wrong  done  by  a  private 
individual,  and  against  a  magistrate. 

That  the  tribunes  of  the  several  tribes  must  already 
have  had  the  right  of  bringing  propositions  each  before 
his  own  tribe,  is  a  matter  of  course ;  and  supposing  that, 
whether  by  election  or  tacit  agreement,  one  out  of  every 
ten  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  whole  order,  these  offi- 
cers, though  not  yet  inviolable,  must  needs  have  been 
entitled  to  bring  similar  propositions  before  the  general 
assembly  of  the  commonalty.  Here  again  however  it  is 
mentioned  on  a  specific  occasion  as  a  step  gained  by  the 
rights  of  the  commonalty,  that  soon  after  the  treaty  between 
the  estates  the  plebs  enacted  terrible  punishments  for  se- 
curing the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  lay  propositions 
before  them.  If  any  one  impeded  and  interrupted  a  tri- 
bune who  was  addressing  the  plebeian  assembly,  he  was  to 
give  bail  to  the  college  of  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  what- 
ever mulct  they  should  affix  to  his  offense  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty:  if  he  did  not,  his  life  and 
property  were  to  be  forfeit**.     This  law  is  represented  by 

1363  Dionysius  vi.  89.  The  formulary  in  Livy^  in.  55,  by  which  the 
head  of  the  criminal  is  devoted  to  Jupiter^  belongs  no  doubt,  as  he  repre- 
sents it,  to  the  period  after  the  decemvirate. 

M  Dionysius  vn.  17.  I  shall  shew  in  the  proper  place  that  he  carries 
this  ordinance  much  too  &r  back :  but  this  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon 
it  as  apocryphal. 
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Dionysius  as  a  mere  decree  of  the  plebs ;  but  its  nature  is 
such  that  it  could  not  have  been  past  without  the  agree- 
ment of  the  other  estate. 

It  was  a  controverted  point  even  among  the  ancients, 
whether  the  tribunate  was  a  magistracy.'^  They  who 
would  not.  allow  any  office  to  be  so,  unless  its  authority 
extended  over  the  whole  nation,  denied  it ;  and  with  justice, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  earlier  ages ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
later  they  stickled  about  an  empty  shadow.  In  the  seventh 
century  of  the  city  the  tribunes  were  to  the  fullest  extent 
a  national  magistracy ;  during  the  first  two  centiuies  of 
their  existence  they  were  no  less  decidedly  a  mere  plebeian 
magistracy :  but  a  magistracy  they  were  incontestably :  only 
their  province  was  neither  government  nor  administration. 
In  their  most  essential  character  they  were  representatives  of 
the  commonalty ;  and  as  such,  protectors  of  the  liberties  of 
their  order  against  the  supreme  power,  not  partakers  in  that 
power  :  as  such  too,  not  empowered  to  impose  a  mulct,  but 
only  to  propose  its  imposition  to  the  commonalty  ^^^^.  Nei- 
ther were  they  judges  between  a  consul  and  the  person  he 
had  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment ;  but  only  mediators, 
in  order  that  the  plebeian  court  might  assemble  without 
obstruction,  and  that  meanwhile  the  appellant  might  remain 
at  liberty  harmless.  They  were  the  senses  of  their  order ; 
bringing  before  it  what  they  perceived,  for  its  consideration 
and  decision ;  and  tiU  it  decided  they  prevented  any 
irrevocable  act. 

In  this  manner  they  interposed  whenever  the  liberties 
of  the  plebeians  were  infringed.  The  determining  on  war 
and  peace,  so  long  as  the  earliest  state  of  things  continued, 
rested  with  the  curies,  after  the  preliminary  deliberation  of 
the  senate.  But  when  the  commonalty  was  recognized  as  a 
free  half  of  the  nation,  and  furnished  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  army,   there  were  no  laws   to  which  its   consent 

i35fi  They  were  not  able  mnUam  die&re,  but  only  irrogure. 
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should  have  been  more  indispensable  than  to  those  by 
which  war  was  declared.  This  however  was  the  very 
point  the  patricians  were  the  most  anxious  to  evade  bringing 
before  the  centuries ;  and  naturally  so :  for«  as  the  plebeians 
were  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  profits  of  w<^-^rom 
sharing  in  the  conquered  territory  always,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  booty,  when  it  was  sold  and  the  produce  went 
into  the  chest  of  the  patricians — ^they  were  little  disposed  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  or  their  blood.  Now  in  this  case  the  assent 
of  the  tribunes,  either  express  or  silent,  served  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  their  order,  and  was  a  way  of  maintaining  its 
rights :  on  the  other  hand  a  refusal  to  serve  derived  strength 
from  their  prohibition ;  since  none  could  seize  the  plebeian 
whom  a  tribune  protected,  without  laying  hands  on  his 
inviolable  person.  All  this  ceased  when  the  rights  of  the 
commonalty  were  establisht.  In  like  manner  the  veto  was 
often  needed  to  rescue  a  person  from  the  levy,  who  had  only 
been  taken  for  the  sake  of  venting  some  private  grudge 
against  him,  when  beyond  the  mile  of  the  civic  liberties, 
where  the  consults  authority  became  unlimited. 

It  often  happened  that  the  preventive  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  insufficient  to  hinder  such  acts  of  tyranny; 
or  even  to  preserve  the  solemn  treaty  from  direct  infringe- 
ment.  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  able  either  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  or 
to  demand  its  execution:  by  the  original  spirit  of  their 
office  they  could  only  do  the  latter.  We  should  expect  to 
find  that  this  demand  was  to  be  made  before  a  mixt  jury 
under  a  foreman :  but  the  compact  had  been  ratified  by 
oath,  under  the  form  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  estates; 
and,  by  a  universal  principle  of  Italian  international  law, 
a  people  that  had  been  injured  either  collectively  or  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  members,  had  the  right  of  tiying  the 
foreiner  whom  it  charged  with  such  an  offense :  and  if  any 
treaty  with  his  countrymen  existed,  they  were  bound  to 
deliver  him  up  for  that  purpose.     They  themselves  were 
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not  competent  to  try  him:  for  indulgence  would  have 
been  more  than  pardonable  in  a  state  of  manners  which 
under  many  relations,  such  as  that  among  the  members  of 
the  same  gens  and  that  between  a  patron  and  his  clients, 
made  it  an  imperative  duty  not  to  condemn  even  the 
guilty ;  in  a  state  of  manners  akin  to  that  where  compur- 
gation was  obligatory:  but  the  judges  being  sworn,  it 
was  expected  that,  if  their  enemy  were  proved  innocent, 
they  would  acquit  him.  Whether  this  belief  did  not 
rest  on  an  innocent  dream,  and  lead  to  acts  of  injustice, 
is  another  question :  but  on  these  grounds  the  tribunes  had 
the  right  of  arraigning  consuls  and  other  patricians  before 
the  commonalty.  The  existence  of  this  right  implies  that 
the  patricians  had  the  same  against  any  plebeians  who  were 
chargeable  with  a  like  o£Pense  against  their  order. 

That  the  consuls  after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracy 
should  have  been  amenable  to  the  commonalty  for  mis- 
demeanours against  the  whole  republic,  wou^d  be 
so  at  variance  with  all  the  relations  unequivocally  ap- 
parent in  these  ages,  that,  if  the  instances  of  charges 
preferred  by  tribunes  on  account  of  such  misdemeanours 
during  the  third  century  could  in  other  respects  be  re- 
garded as  historical,  we  should  have  to  seek  for  a  different 
explanation  of  them.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution in  those  days  the  curies  were  the  only  judges 
in  all  that  concerned  the  administration  of  the  republic: 
and  so  the  tribunes  must  have  had  the  right  of  coming 
before  them  as  accusers,  if  the  quaestors  failed  in  their 
duty. 

The  tribes  were  first  made  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
by  the  Publilian  law.  Until  then  they  could  only  pass 
resolutions,  as  every  other  corporation  can,  which  merely 
bound  their  own  body.  On  this  as  on  other  points  Sylla, 
when  he  took  away  the  right  of  proposing  laws  from  the 
tribunes,  was  unquestionably  restoring  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  out  of  an  age  which  had  past  away,  and 
which  he  everywhere  aimed  to  revive. 


I 
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That  the  number  of  tribunes  at  the  first  was  only  two^ 
all  the  accounts  in  effect  agree  ^^^^ :  as  to  their  names  they 
differ :  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Albinius  however  seem  to  be 
pretty  certain  ^^.  Though  Sicinius  had  been  chosen  com- 
mander, he  was  not  one  of  the  first,  but  only  added  to 
them  afterward :  this  seems  distinctly  to  favour  the  con- 
jecture that  at  the  time  of  the  secession  the  former  were 
already  invested  with  the  office,  which  as  then  was  still 
insignificant;  whereas  Sicinius  was  selected  to  lead  the 
army  as  the  fittest  person  in  case  the  affair  ended  in  war. 
With  regard  to  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  number 
we  find  divers  accounts.  According  to  Piso  there  were 
but  two  down  to  the  Publilian  law,  U.  C.  283  *® :  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  they  continued  to  be  two  for  the  first  year, 
and  the  next  the  number  of  the  college  was  raised  to  ten^^: 
according  to  Livy  the  two  original  ones  presided  at  the 
election  of  three  others,  of  whom  Sicinius  was  one.  What 
discrepancies  are  these !  Cicerp^s  statement,  so  far  as  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  that  the  number  was  not  raised  to 
ten  till  six  and  thirty  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
tribunate,  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  ¥rrong :  besides  it 
is  surely  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Pub- 
lilian law  should  have  introduced  a  number  containing 
a  direct  reference  to  the  centuries,  from  which  it  todc 

lasB  Even  Dionyaius,  vi.  89,  who  first  names  two,  and  then  proceeds, 
6TI  ^  9rpo9  Touroi9.  Livy  is  quite  express  on  this  point :  so  are  Cicero 
pro  Com.  and  de  Re  p.  n.  34 ;  Tuditanus  and  Atticus  in  Asconius  on  the 
Comeliana;  Lydus  de  Magist  i.  38.  44;  Zonarasvn.  15. 

57  These  are  named  by  Livy  and  by  Lydus  i.  44 :  the  latter  in  these 
statements  always  follows  Gains,  that  is  mediately,  Graechanus.  In 
Asconius  indeed  we  find  Sicinius  instead  of  Lidnius;  and  the  surname 
proves  that  it  is  not  an  errour  of  the  scribe :  but  Z.  Junius  is  a  mistaken 
alteration  made  by  Manutius:  the  Laurentian  MS,  liv.  27,  has  Lactinius  ; 
which  confirms  L.  Albinius.  L.  Albinius,  de  pld>e  Romana  homo,  leads 
the  Vestals  to  Caere :  Livy  v.  40.  The  fictitious  L.  Junius  Brutus  ap- 
pears nowhere  except  in  Dionysius. 

58  Idvy  n.  58. 

59  Cicero  Fragm.  Cornel. 
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away  the  election ;  and  should  have  done  away  with  one 
bearing  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  tribes,  to  which 
it  transferred  the  election.  For  the  five  tribunes  were 
chosen  one  from  each  class^^^°,  as  two  were  frqm  each  after 
the  number  was  doubled  ^^ :  a  relation  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  continued,  when  the  constitution  of  the  centuries 
had  undergone  a  thorough  change. 

Officers  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  several 
classes,  must  needs  have  been  chosen  by  each  severally: 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  they  should  have  been  so  by  a 
majority  of  the  centuries  taken  collectively.  This  was  an 
approach  to  that  equality  which  must  have  prevailed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes :  except  that  the  plebeian  knights 
were  excluded^*,  as  well  as  the  locupletes  below  the  fifth 
class :  for  the  proletarians,  it  is  probable,  were  not  origi- 
nally admitted  to  vote  even  in  their  tribes.  A  far  more 
important  restriction  lay  in  the  dependence  of  tjie  centuries 
upon  the  auguries,  and  in  the  right  of  the  clients  to  vote 
in  them :  but  one  beyond  all  compare  more  momentous  was, 
that  at  first  the  tribune  elect  was  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
patricians  in  the  curies^.  In  a  negociation  conducted  with 
address  this  concession  might  be  gained  under  the  specious 
colour  of  its  being  for  the  good  of  the  plebs  itself  that 
its  officers  should  not  be  personaUy  offensive  to  the  first 
estate :  it  might  also  be  suggested  that  it  was  more  digni- 
fied to  have  the  same  mode  of  election  as  that  by  which 
curule  offices  were  fiUed ;  although  the  law  concerning  the 

1360  Quinque  creatos  esse^  singulos  ex  siDgulis  classibus.   Asconius  on 
the  Corneliana.    Sse  above  p.  446. 

61  Decern  creati  sunt^  bini  ex  singulis  classibus.   Livy  m.  30. 

62  On  this  point  again  we  see  how  artfully  the  patricians  endea- 
voured to  divide  their  opponents:  here  however  on  the  whole  their 
efforts  were  vain. 

63  Dionysius  VI.  90:  after  the  election  by  the  plebeians^  rov^  irarpi' 
Kiow  9r€i<rai/T€C  iiriKvpM<rai  Ttjy  oipyrjv  yj/^^ipov  iveveyKavTa^*  And 
after  the  Publilian  law  the  consuls  reproach  the  tribunes :  ovre  al 
(ppdrpai  Tt/v  yl/vj(pov  virep  vfjLoiv  iwKpepovaiv*   x.  4*    See  above  note  849. 
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imperium  of  a  magistrate,  which  he  himself  proposed  to 
the  curies,  was  something  very  different  from  this  accept- 
ance: and  as  the  curies  had  to  accept,  they  might  also 
reject  ^^®*.  That  their  share  in  the  election  was  confined  to 
this,  is  placed  beyond  a  question  by  the  passages  just  quoted 
from  Dionysius^:  although  it  has  been  misinterpreted 
into  an  election  at  their  comitia,  and  that  too  by  the 
ancients,  by  Dionysius  himself,  and  even  by  Cicero^. 
The  former  however,  as  he  was  led  in  other  places  by 
the  well-informed  writers  he  followed  to  see  the  matter  in 
its  true  light,  felt  perplext ;  because  he  had  a  suspicion, 
even  if  he  did  not  find  it  distinctly  stated,  that  the  plebs 
was  not  comprised  in  the  curies ;  and  he  therefore  distri- 
butes it  amongst  them^  for  the  purpose  of  this  election. 
If  we  reflect  how  very  easily  the  election  and  the  confirma- 
tion might  be  confounded,  we  shall  look  on  those  passages 
as  decisive,  in  which  Dionysius  takes  a  clear  view  of  the 
subject,  and  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  ancient  constitution.  That  the  commonalty 
should  have  entrusted  the  choice  of  its  representatives  to 

1364  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  public 
opinion  and  by  the  dread  of  it,  to  find  that  all  the  influence  of  the 
elientry,  and  of  personal  intrigues,  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  election  of 
the  most  eminent  men,  who  faithfully  discharged  thdr  duties  to  their 
order. 

9 

66  If  this  historian,  who  is  so  precise  in  his  expresdons,  had  meant 
to  say,  the  curies  do  not  elect  you — and  not,  they  do  not  vote  about  you 
after  your  election — he  would  have  said,  vfxd^  ov  yeipoTovov<riv. 

66  Dionysius  vi.  89.  Ne/utt/^eW  6  hfifio^  €h  rd^  Tore  oStra^  4^P^' 
Tpia^,  rj  oir««  fiovXerai  tk  ovtci^  vpocayopevciv^^apy^ovra^  (that  is, 
3f}/uia^^ou«)  diro^eiKvvova-t.  x.  41.  Publ^lius  fierdywy  (the  elections) 
CK  Tfj^  ipparpMKfj^  y]/-vi<pri<popia^,  ijv  ol  'Fu/xdioi  Kovptdrtjv  KaXovaiw, 
cVi  rtjv  ipvXeriKtiv.  Cicero  Fragm.  Com.  Itaque  auspicato  postero 
anno  x  tribuni  pL  comitiis  curiatis  creati  sunt 

67  VI.  89 :  quoted  in  the  preceding  note.  The  expression  rd^  Tare 
ovara^  is  v^  remarkable. 
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the  patricians  is  an  absolute  impossibility :  the  unanimity 
among  the  plebeians  however  may  easily  have  been  so 
great,  that,  as  tribunes  were  at  all  events  to  be  appointed, 
the  right '  of  refusing  to  confirm  their  election  may  have 
availed  the  patricians  but  little.  Nor,  if  one  solitary 
creature  of  theirs  was  thrust  in  by  the  votes  of  the  clients, 
was  this  material,  so  long  as  questions  within  the  college 
were  decided  by  the  agreement  of  the  majority  among 
themselves :  and  the  contrary  practice  was  not  introduced 
till  after  the  decemvirate  and  the  revival  of  the  abolisht 
office.  The  authors  of  the  ancient  books,  who  ascribed 
this  innovation  to  the  most  virulent  of  all  the  patricians, 
Appius  Claudius  ^^^,  were  mistaken  about  the  date  of  this 
change  in  the  constitution ;  but  they  were  aware  of  its 
incalculable  importance:  the  tribunes,  from  being  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commonalty  and  merely  authorized  to 
report  to  it,  were  by  this  measure  converted  into  magis- 
trates each  individually  wielding  a  power  of  his  own. 

As  a  corporate  body  the  commonalty,  beside  its  repre- 
sentatives, required  certain  peculiar  and  local  magistrates. 
Such  were  the  sediles,  whose  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  after  the  treaty  of  the  Sacred  Mount ;  and,  like 
that  of  the  tribunes,  may  probably  have  been  older.  The 
nature  of  their  duties  in  early  ages  is  very  uncertain : 
they  are  represented  as  having  been  immediately  sub- 
ordinate to  the  tribunes,  and  as  having  been  judges  in 
such  causes  as  they  were  appointed  to  decide  by 
these  their  superiors®.  That  they  exercised  a  kind 
of  police  is  unquestionable:  the  inspecting  the  mar- 
kets   however    is    said    not    to    have    been    assigned    to 

1368  Liw  n.  44.  iv.  48.    In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  matter  is 
decided  by  the  majority,  four  against  one. 

69  AiKac  a9  av  innrpey^fivrou  €k€ivoi  (the  tribunes)  Kpivovvra^, 
Dionysius  vi.  90.     To  dpyatov  6iri  rovrif  ypovvro  (as  keepers  of  the 
archives)  koi  iiri  riS  liKct^civ.    Zonaras  vii.  15. 
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them  till  later  "^°:  at  all  events  their  power  must  have 
been  confined  to  their  own  order.  The  temple  of  Ceres 
was  under  their  peculiar  guardianship ;  where  no  doubt 
they  from  the  first  kept  the  archives  of  the  com- 
monalty, as  they  did  subsequently  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  ^^ :  hence  probably  their  office  got  its  name.  This 
temple  stood  in  the  plebeian  suburb,  though  not  on  the 
Aventine,  but  by  the  Circus  '^^ :  the  valley  of  Murcia,  like 
the  neighbouring  hill,  had  been  allotted  to  the  common- 
alty by  Ancus*.  The  goddess  of  agriculture  was  the  im- 
mediate patroness  of  the  class  of  free  husbandmen:  hence 
the  property  of  all  who  insulted  the  plebeian  magistrates 
was  confiscated  for  the  treasury  of  this  temple :  and  here 
the  poor  plebeians  had  bread  distributed  to  them'^^,  of 
course  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sediles.  This 
must  have  been  the  way  of  la3ring  out  the  produce  of  such 
fines  as  were  imposed,  pot  by  the  whole  pation^  but  by 
the  plebs,  in  part  on  charges  brought  forward  by  the 
aediles  :  who  must  needs  have  had  the  management  of  the 
public  chest  of  the  commonalty. 

The  noblest  and  most  salutary  forms  and  institutions, 
which,  whether  in  civil  or  moral  societies,  are  bequeathed 
from  generation  to  generation,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries 
will  prove  defective.  However  e^quisitdy  fit  they  may 
have  been  when  they  were  framed,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  vital  power  in  states  and  churches  should  act 
instinctively,  and  evince  a  faculty  of  perpetually  adapting 
itself  to  the  occasion,  as  the  ship  Argo  did  when  it  spoke^ 
if  such>  a  fitness  is  to  last.     As  it  is  however,  they  either 

t 

1370  2iOnaras  proceeds:  va-repov  he  koi  aAA.'  arra,  koi  rijv  ruvaviuv 
dyopdv  itrerpdwfia'av.  According  to  Pliny  however  (H.  N.  xvm.  4) 
they  had  some  share  in  the  management  of  the  corntrade  even  before 
the  year  315. 

71  Livy  ra.  56»  n  Nardini  hi.  pp.  24«,  943. 

*  See  above  pp.  348,  349. 

73  Varro  in  Nonius  v.  pandere  (i.  209). 
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continue  without  any  outward  alteration;  and  then  are 
only  the  more  certain  of  becoming  a  mere  lifeless  shell : 
or  they  are  gradually  developed  and  transformed ;  during 
which  process  their  original  purpose  is  usually  but  little 
thought  of,  and  often  totally  misunderstood :  nay  the  con- 
dition of  the  persons  for  whose  sake  the  institutions  were 
first  enacted,  wiD  often  undergo  so  great  a  change  that 
there  ceases  to  be  any  room  for  such  a  purpose.  And 
then,  should  any  one  perceive  that  what  is  now  oppressing 
and  harassing  us  would  not  have  existed  but  for  these 
forms  and  the  events  which  fashioned  them,  he  may  un- 
thinkingly turn  his  displeasure  against  them;  may  wish, 
not  that  they  were  suitably  modified,  but  that  they  had 
never  been;  and  may  extoU  what  they  did  away  with, 
without  knowing  what  it  was,  without  asking  what  and 
where  he  himself  would  be,  but  for  those  institutions  which 
now  in  their  turn  have  outlived  themselves. 

In  this  spirit  does  Quintus  Cicero  in  the  Dialogues  on 
the  Laws  invey  against  the  tribunate :  which  indeed  was  in 
his  days  a  source  of  so  much  vexation  and  heartfelt  sorrow 
to  every  honest  citizen,  that  one  easily  understands  how 
they  could  overlook  the  good  which  even  in  the  desperate 
disorder  of  those  times  ought  to  have  been  sought  and 
might  have  been  obtained  from  it.  But  the  native  of 
Arpinum  should  have  remembered  that,  but  for  this  office, 
his  birthplace,  which  made  him  a  Roman  citizen,  would 
have  continued  to  be  an  insignificant  town  of  the  Volscians ; 
that,  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
plebeians,  his  beloved  brothi^r  would  never  have  become, 
what  by  his  consular  power  he  had  been  for  a  year, — and 
that  year  worth  a  whole  life — and  what  he  was  to  all 
eternity  by  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
world :  yea,  that  the  man  who  turned  the  weapons  of  the 
tribunate  against  the  father  of  his  country,  was  a  Claudius, 
whom  nothing  but  abuse  had  made  a  tribune. 

Perhaps  even  Marcus  Cicero  himself  was  not  fully 
aware  how  small  and  humble  the  power  of  the  tribunate 
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originally  was:  nevertheless  he  soars  above  prejudices,  and 
declares,  that  Rome  ought  either  to  have  retained  the 
monarchal  government,  or  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant 
freedom  in  good  earnest,  and  not  merely  in  empty  words, 
to  the  plebs  ^^^\ 

But  for  this  institution,  which  was  dictated  by  necessity, 
the  two  estates  could  not  have  subsisted  side  by  side  in 
a  republic :  a  king,  even  in  an  elective  monarchy,  might 
have  prevented  any  such  necessity  from  arising:  in  a 
hereditary  one  it  would  never  have  been  felt.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  prince,  the  offspring  of  a  heroic  race 
and  the  wa.rd  of  Jove,  did  not  belong  exclusively  to 
any  part  of  the  state :  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly 
acquired  territories,  if  they  r^sig.^  themsdves  heart  aJ 
soul  to  his  sceptre,  were  loved  and  cherisht  by  him  no 
less  Than  the  houses  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  ruling 
tribes:  he  was  able  to  provide  that  every  free  man 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  he  was  entitled  to  by  his 
actual  condition  and  by  his  services:  and  many  a  dis- 
parity  may  be  forgotten  where  there  is  a  common  bond 
of  personal  attachment.  But  this  conservative  form  of 
government  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  so  far  as  our 
history  goe?  back,  as  it  was  perhaps  throughout  the  whole 
of  ancient  Italy.  No  sooner  had  it  disappeared  anfiong 
the  Greeks^  than  the  houses  began  to  oppress  the  com- 
monalty, the  towns  to  oppress  the  countrypeople ;  and 
with  few  exceptions  it  was  to  their  own  ruin.  For  some 
powerful  members  of  the  houses  offered  themselves  to 
the  disaffected  as  their  champions,  and  combining  with 
the  commonalty  or  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  with  a  party  of  the  ruling  burghers,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  supreme  power.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  tyrants,  who  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  Greece  during  a  period  of  150  years  down  to  about 
the  70th  Olympiad :  some  few  among  them  were  deserving 

1374  De  Leg.  iti.  10.  (25).    Aut  exigendi  reges  non  fuerunt:  aut  plebi 
re,  non  verbo,  danda  libertas. 
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of  their  odious  name;  their  authority  in  every  instance 
was  founded  on  usurpation ;  in  themselves  they  were  often 
benevolent,  just,  and  wise  ;  their  influence  was  mostly 
salutary.  For  the  institutions  which  had  newly  grown  up, 
had  time  to  gain  strength  and  steadiness  under  their  dic- 
tatorship ;  since  they  stood  as  a  personal  guardian  power 
by  the  side  of  the  state ;  and,  when  they  laid  down  their 
authority,  it  was  like  a  youth  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
discretion  under  wise  tutelage.  Now  because  the  old  govern- 
ments refused  to  accede  to  any  reasonable  terms,  revolutions 
ensued:  and  from  this  consequence  the  Roman  patri- 
cians escaped,  not  through  their  wisdom,  not  through 
their  firmness,  but  through  the  establishment  of  the 
tribunate.  It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Cicero^s^^'^*,  that  it 
was  a  check  to  the  fierce  bursts  of  the  people^s  fury,  the  task  of 
resisting  oppression  being  undertaken  by  their  chosen  repre^ 
sentatives,  who  in  conducting  the  opposition  moderated, 
and  often  quieted  it.  To  judge  from  the  lessons  of  Greek 
history,  it  was  no  less  fortunate  for  the  patricians  that  the 
members  of  their  order  were  from  the  first  excluded  from 
this  office ;  although  this  arrangement  was  probably  made 
by  the  plebeians  for  their  own  security. 

By  the  leaders  of  this  estate,  who  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  posterity  should  partakeinthecurule  honours, 
this  office  was  doubtless  designed  to  be  merely  a  transient 
institution;  which  was  to  be  dropt  when  that  end  should  be 
reached.  Their  wishes  were  fulfilled :  the  plebs  kept  on 
increasing  in  power  and  in  dignity;  the  patricians,  from 
being  a  branch  of  the  nation,  dwindled  into  an  insignificant 
number  of  families:  the  nobless  of  the  two  orders  was 
united,  and  enlarged  by  fresh  ennoblements:  the  plebs 
as  an  estate  had  no  longer  any  oppression  to  dread :  yet 
the  tribunate  did  not  pass  away.  But  it  now  put  on  a 
totally  different  character:  it  became  a  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  whole  nation,  even  the  patricians;  although 
they  neither  elected  nor  were  eligible  to  it.     From  this  time 

J375  De  Leg.  m.  10  (24. 25). 
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forward  the  tribunes  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  tribunes  of 

the  people,  as  we  are  in  the  haUt  of  calling  them  from  the 

beginning;    so  much   so  indeed  that  it   will   hardly  be 

possible  to  abstain   altogether  from   using  this  name  in 

the  earlier  ages,  when  as  yet  it  was  not  appropriate"''®. 

The  people  in  a  strict   sense   is  the  whole  nation,  and 

its  soverain  assembly  as  contradistinguisht  from  the  senate, 

such  as  it  existed  at  Rome  after  the  Hortensian  law :  but 
« 

this  word  of  many  meanings  acts  with  an  intoxicating  effect 
upon  the  mind ;  and  the  conscientious  historian  will  there- 
fore be  glad  to  find  substitutes  for  it:  fortunately  the 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages  have  supplied  one  for  the 
times  of  convulsion  and  dissension,  which  is  perfectly 
accurate  and  sober. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Roman  republic  we  find 
the  tribunician  power  carried  to  such  a  pitch  by  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  things  and  by  its  own  usurpations^^ 
that  it  overtops  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  nay  the  people 
itself:  and  yet  no  one  had  learnt  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  that  those  branches  of  the  state,  which  were 
then  in  need  of  the  same  shelter  as  the  plebeians  had  once 
needed,  had  a  right  to  receive  it.  In  the  course  of  cen- 
turies things  went  so  far  that  the  tribunes  no  longer  stood 
over-against  the  supreme  authority  as  representatives  of  the 
nation,  but  were  tyrants  elected  for  the  term  of  their 
ofiice :  a  kind  of  national  convention :  under  a  notion  like 
that  which  prevailed  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy  that 
the  full  powers  nominally  conferred  by  an  election,  \jrhere  the 
greater  part  of  the  constituents  vote  without  at  al}  knowing 
what  they  are  doing,  bestow  an  unlimited  authority.  This 
however  was  only  the  last  stage  of  the  tribunate :  the 
century  and  a  half,  on  the  history  of  which  we  are  now 


1376  The  old  German  writers  call  the  tribunes  Zunjlmeister  (masters 
of  guilds  or  aldermen),  which  has  an  odd  sound  enough :  but  in  selectp 
ing  this  name  they  were  guided  by  a  just  feeling  that  the  plebs  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  houses  as  the  guilds  did. 
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about  to  enter,  are  the  period  of  its  blameless  struggles  in 
behalf  of  its  own  estate  and  of  the  whole  nation ;  struggles 
by  which  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome  were  achieved 
and  secured  for  a  still  longer  period. 
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